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\  YV  V  flT 

Chriftian  sera,  and  little  more  than  hdf  a  \_^^-  ^ 
century  before  Philip    affumed  the   government  The  king- 
of  Macedon,-  that  country,  to  a  .  fuperficial  ob-  M^edon 
ferver,  might  have  appeared  fcarcely  diftinguifh-  founded  by 
VOL.  IV.  B  able^y^*^' 
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CHAP,  able  from  the  barbarous,  kingdoms  of  Thrace, 
juOun.  pgeoj^jj^^  and  Illyricum,  which  furrounded  it  on  the 
north,  eaft,  and  weft.  Towards  the  fouth,  it  was 
excluded  from  the  fea  by  a  chain  of  Grecian  re- 
publics, of  which  Olyuthus  and  Amphipolis  were 
the  moft  flourifhing  and  powerful.  To  this  inland 
/  diftria,  originally  confined  to  the  circumference 

of  about  three  huudrqd  miles,  Camu$,  an  ^^ve 
prince  of  the  numerous  race  of  Hercules,  eluding 
the  dangers  which  proved  fatal  to  royalty '  in  mo^ 
conunimities  of  Greece*,  conduced  a  fmall  colony 
of  his  adventurous  and  warlike  countrymen,  and, 
having  conquered  the  barbarous  natives,  fettled  in 
Edefla,  the  capital  of  the  province  then  named 
Emathia,  and  afterwards  Macedonia,  for  reasons 
equally  unknown  ^  The  eftablifhment  of  this  little 
principality,v  which,  under  Philip,  grew  into  a 
powerful  kingdom,  and,  under  Alexander,  fwelled 
into  the  moft  extenfive  empire  known  in  the  an- 
cient world,  was  adorned  (could  we  believe  hiftoric 
flattery),  by  many    extraordinary    circumftances, 

^  r  prefaging  its  future  greatnefs.      The  gods  took 

care  of  the  infancy  of  Macedon,  and  fent,  as 
oracles  had  annoimced,  a  herd  of  goats  to  con- 
dud  Caranus  to  his  new  capital  of  Edefla,  which 
thence  changed  its  name  to  Aegae,  the  city  of 
goats  J  a  fidHon  unworthy  of  record,  did  it  not  ex- 
/  plain  the  reafon  why  goats  were  adopted  as  the 

enfignsoif  Macedon,   and  why  figures  of  thofe 


-    <  Juf&u  1.  yiL  c.  u    Velleius  Paterculasy  1.  i.  c.  vL 
^  See  Tol'  i*  p*  X05*  f  Crpphius  A&tlquit.  Macedon. 
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animals  are  ftill  to  be  fedn  on  the  coins  of  Philijp,  CHAP, 
and  thofe  of  his  fucceflbrs.  1    ' :   \ 


Caranus,  as  well  as  the  princes  Coenus  ♦and  Thy*  Pmdent 
rimas^  who  immediately  followed  him,  had  occa-  ofitsfirft 
fion  to  exercife  their  prudence  not  lefs  than  their  kings  the 
valour.     Their  feeble  colony  of  Greeks  might  have  clufe^ 
fallen  an  eafy  prey  to  the  unhofpitable  ferocity  of  the  greats 
the  fierce  tribes,  by  whom  it  >)vas  on  'all   fides  ?!^°. 
furrounded.     But  the  policy  of  the  firft  kings  of 
Macedon,  inftead  of  vainly  attempting  to  repel  Or 
to  fubdue,  endeavoured)  with  more  fuccefs,  to  gain, 
by  good  offices,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  £ma- 
thia  and  the  neighbouring  diftri^.     They  cdhimu- 
nicatedto  them  the  knowledge  of  itiany  tifeful  ^  aits ; 
they  gave  them  the  Grecian  religion^  and  govern-* 
tnent '  in  that  ftate  of  happy  fimplicity  which  pre* 
vailed  during  the  heroic  ages ;  and  while,  tb  len- 
der mtercourfemore  eafy  and  familiar,  they  adopted, 
in  forae  degree^  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
barbarous  natives,  they  in  their  turn' imparted  to 
the  latter  a  tinfture  of  the  Grecian  lahguage  and 
civility  ^     By  this  judicious  and  liberal  fyftem,  fo 
unlike  to  that  purfued  by  their  countrymen  hfi  other 
parts^  of  the  world,  4he  followers  of  Caranus  gri* 

*  Juftin-'ubiiliprl}  Syncell.  Chrome* 
^    5  Paufanias  Achaic.  &  Thucydid.  1.  li.. 

*  Arrian.  Exped.  Alexand.  Liv.p.  83.  •'     /       • 

Ei;  MobxtiovMv  'v^Qov^  ti^i  Qyx  ctXXft  yo/uia;>  Mccxe joyft^  ttp;^yT£^,^*m^sd'air 
Arrian^  1.  iv.  p^86.  In  another  paii[age  of  the  fame  bpQk  he  laySf 
the  fubjedls  of  Macedon  had  more  liberty  than  the  citizens  p£ 
Greece.  1. 

*  DexnofUxenesi  Arrian>  and  CurtiiM* 

wf,  B  2  dually 
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^JL^  P-  dually  affociated  with  the  warlike  tribes  iti  iiiek 
\_^^Jf  neighbourhood,  Whom  it  would  feafve  been  alike 
liiipoffible  fof  them  to  extif  pstte  ot  to  enflave ;  and . 
the  fame  generous  policy,  being  embraced  by  their 
defcendants,  deferves  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary 
eaufe  of  Macedonian  greatncfs. 
Tranlac-'         Perdiccas,  the  firft  of  that  name,  fo  far  eclipfed 
tWJMace-  ^^^  f2t!trie  of  his  three  pfedeceffors,   that  he  is  ac- 
donians       counted  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  by  Herodo- 
S^  rel^if    ^^^'  ^^  Thucydides  '\  His  hiftory  has  been  mag- 
of  Arche-    nlfied  by  fable,  which  has  alfo  obfcured  or  diftorted 
^^^^'        the  aftions  of  the  five  princes  "  that  intervened  be- 
-^416.       tween  him  and  Alexander  I.  who  filled  the  Mace- 
donian throne  when  Xerxes  invaded   Greece '% 
Here  we  attain  hifloric  ground.      Alexander,  as 
rqlated  above '%  adked  an  important  and  honour- 
able part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Perfia,  with 
out  neglefting  the  intereft  of  his  own  kingdom, 
which  he  extended  to  the  river  Neffus  on  the  eaft, 
and  to  the  Axius  on  the  weft.  His  fon,  Perdiccas  II., 
inherited  the  abilities  of  his  father,  without  imitat- 
ing   his    integrity.       During    the    Peloponnefian 
war,  the  alliance  of  this  prince  formed  an  objeft 
of  important  concern  to  the  Athenians  and  Lace, 
daemonians.     He  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  latter, 
which  he  regarded  as  his  own,  becaufe  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  occafionally  levied   tribute  on  his 

•  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  cxxxvii.  lo  Thucydld.  I.  ii.  p.  16 8. 

■*  Argi^aus  I.  Philip.  L    JEropiis  I.  Alcetes,  Amyntasl.  Juflin. 
l.vii.  cii. 

**  Herodot.  1.  V.  c.  xix.  i|  Vol.  i.  p.  487. 
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anceftors  »%  were  then  mafters  of  the  Greek  fettle-  CHAP, 
ments  along  the  northern  coafl  of  the  ^gasan,  the  .  '. 

vicinity  of  which  naturally  tempted  the  ambition  of 
Perdiccas.  Under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  enabling 
Olynthus  and  the  other  cities  of  Chalcidice  to  reco- 
ver their  independence,  he  lent  his  aid  to  deftroy  the 
Athenian  influence  there,  ex;pe£ting  to  eftablifh  the 
Macedonian  in  its  ftead.  But  this  defign  failed  of 
fuccefs.  The  Olynthian  confederacy  was  broken, 
its  members  became  fubjedl  to  Sparta,  and  sifter  the 
misfortunes  of  that  republic  had  encouraged  the 
Olynthians  to  refume  their  freedom,  they  felt  them* 
felv^  fuificiently  powerful  not  only  to  relift  the  en- 
croachments of  Macedon,  but  to  make  confider- 
able  conquefts  in  that  country '^ 

Archelaus  L,  who  fueceeded  to  the  throne,  dif-  The  flate 
played  an  enlightened  policy,  far  more  beneficial  ^/^^^y 
to  Ms  kingdom  than  the  courage  of  Alexander,  or  improved 
the  craft  of  Perdiccas.     Like  thofe  princes,  Ar-  ^^.  *** 

•  •  pnnce. 

chelaus  was  ajnbitious  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  a.c.  41$ 
(having  conquered  Pydna  and  other  towns  in  the  "^410^ 
delightful  region  of  Pieria  '*)    but  his  main  care 
was  to  cultivate  and  improve  them.     He  facilitate4 
communication  among  the  principal  cities  of  Ma- 
cedon, by  cutting  ftraight  roads  through  moft  parts 
of  the  country ;  he  built  walls  and  places  of  ftrength 
in  the  fituations  moft  favourable  for  that  purp4fe  ; 
encouraged  agriculture  and  the  arts,  particularly    . 
thofe  fubfervient  to  war  j    formed  magazines  of 

H  Thucydid.  ubi  fupra,  et  Domofthenes  paffim. 
'5  See  above»  vol.  i!i.c.'xxix.  p.  3ao>  etfeqa. 
♦*  piodor.  Sicul.  L  xiiL  c,  xyi. 

B  3  lurms} 
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CHAP,  anns ;  raifed  and  difciplined  a  confiderable  body  of 
cavalry ;  and,,  in  a  word,  added  more  to  the  folid 
grandeur  of  Macedon  than  had  been  done  by  his 
eight  predeceffors  coUeftively  "\  Nor  was  he  regard- 
lefe  of  the  arts  of  peace.  His  palace  was  adorned  by 
the   works  of  Grecian  painters.      Euripides  was 
-     long  entertained  at  his  court ;-  Socrates  was  ear- 
neftly  folicited  to  live  there  after  the  example  of 
this  philofophic  poet,  formed  by  his  precepts,  and^ 
cherilhed  by  his  friendfhip :  men  of  merit  and  ge- 
nius, in  all  the  various  walks  of  literature  and 
fcience,   were  invited  to  refide  in  Macedon,  and 
treated  with  diftinguiihed  regard  by  a  monarch  duly 
attentive  to  promote  his  own  glory  and  the  happi* 
nefs  of  his  fubjefts  '^ 
Series  of         A  reign  of  fix  years  was  too  ihort  a  period  for 
ufuipations  accomplifhing  the  important  ends  which  Archelaus 
tiong,  ^  "  had  in  riew.     By  his  death  the  prbfperity  of  Ma- 
A.  c.  405  cedon  was  interrupted  for  almoft  half  a  century, 
~^^^'       crowded  by  a  fucceffion  of  ten  '^  princes  or  ufurpers, 

whofe 

'7  Thucydides  fays,   «  than  the  eight  kings  who  preceded  him," 
counting  Perdiccas  for  the  firft.      Afx^Xotoq  0  Il£^J*xx«  wioj,  Baa-^Xiv? 

xetl  r»\K»  SiEx«<r/Ati0'E  ra/n  )Lot,r»  rov  TrtXsjixoy  kneot?  xal  oorXot;  k»\  r*|a^^n 
vcc^ouTKiw^  K^iurtrovt  n  {v/ATravTE;  ot  aAAoi  BoctXEi;  oktu  U  v^  awa 
y&Ofjxfoi,    Thucydides,  p.  1681 

*^  \Ariftot.  Rhetor,  1.  ii.  c.  xxix.     Stobaeus  Sermon.  437. 

19  Their  names,  with  the  dates  of  their  acceilion  or  ufurpation, 


e  as  follows  : 
I  Oreftes,         A.C. 

405 

6  Argaeus  H.        A.  C.  385 

ft  ^ropus  n. 

40» 

Amyntas  again  re-efta^ 

3  Archekus  II.      ^ 

394 

bliihed     -         -       383 

4  AmyntasII.    . 

39» 

7  Alexander  n.  -     -       37a 

^  Pauianias,  . 

391 

8" Perdiccas  ffl.  -     -       371 

Amyntas  II. 

390 

9  Ptolemy,    -    -    -       370 

Perdiccas,            ^ 
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vhofe  Wftory  forms  a  perpetual  feries  of  crimes  and  C  H  A  P.* 

calamities.    Amidft  thefe  diforders,  the  fceptre  ftill  ^^^^ 

remained  in  the  family  of  Hercules ;  but  almoft 

every  prince  of  the  blood  had  an  ambition  to  reign^ 

In  order  to  attain  their  purpofe,  the  different  com* 

petitors  courted  the  afliftance  of  the  Thracians,   of 

the  lUyrians,    of   the  Theflalians,    of  the  Olyn- 

thian  confederacy,  of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  and  of 

Thebes;  and  each  of  thofe  powers  endeavoured' to    ^' 

turn  to  their  own  immediate  profit  the  diffenfions 

in  Macedon.      Bardyllis,    an  adive   and    daring 

chief,  who  by  his  abilities  in  acquiring,  and  his 

equity"  in  dividing  the  fpoil,  had  rifen  from  the 

condition  of  a  private  robber  to  the  command  of 

the  lUyrian  tribes,  entered  Macedon  at  the  head  of 

a  numerous  army,   difpoffeffed  Amyntas  II.   the 

father  of  Philip,  and  placed  Argaeus  on  the  throne,  A.C.3S^ 

who  confented  to  become  the  tributary  of  his  be- 

nefaa:or*%     The  Thracians  fupported  the  title  of 

another  prince  named  Paufanias :  but  the  afliftance 

of  Theffaly  and  Olynthus  enabled  Amyntas  to  re-  A.c.383. 

fume  the  government;    the   Olynthians  refufing, 

however,  to  furrender  feveral  plac^  of  importance 

which  Amyntas  had  entrufted  to  their  protedion, 

or  which  they  had  conquered  from  bis  competitor*  ^ 

Amyntas  complied  to  Sparta;  and  that  republic, 

for  reafons  above**  related,  declared  war  againft 

Perdiccasy  A.C.  368.  10  Amyntas^    A.C.  360. 

Ptoleinyy  367*  To  him  Philip  fucceeded  in  the 

Perdiccasy  26s*  fame  y.ear. 

**  Cicero  de  Offic*  li  ii.  ''  Diodor.  1.  xiv*  c.  xciL 

**  See  vol.  ii]«  c.  xxix.  p«  329. 

3  4  Olynthus, 
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c  «  AP.  Olynthuft,  and  reinftated  the  Macedonian  King  in 
^^^^f  ftill  poffeffion  of  his  dominions.    In  confequence 
A.C.380.  of  this  event,  Amyntas  eftablilhed,  and  thenceforth 
Ijgld,  hi§  court  at  Pelia,  where  he  enjoyed  feveral 
years  of  tranquillity,  cultivating  the  friendfhip  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians. 
The  ufur-        The  fliort  >  reign  of  his  fon  Alexander  vw  difr 
perPau-     Curbed  by  a  frefli  invafion  of  the  lUyrians^  from 
whom  he  purchafed  a  precarious  peace  ^K     He  left 
two  brothers,  Perdiccas  and  Vhilip,  of  whom  the 
elder  was  flill  a  minor.     Availing  himfelf  of  their 
youth   an.d  weaknefs,    Paufanias  found  medns  to 
ufurp  the  throne,  being  fupported  not  only  by  the 
Thracians,  but  by  a  confiderable  body  of  Greek 
inercenariep,  a§  welj  as  by  a  powerful  party  in  Ma- 
pedon.  '      \ 

Detbroned       Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  happened  at  this  Gri« 
by  iphi-    ^jj^j^j  junfture  to  return  from  Amphipolis,  the  re- 
the  en-       covery  of  which  formed  the  maiit  objeft  of  his  ex- 
freaty  of     peditiou.  In  former  joumies  to  the  coaft  of  Thrace, 
^  C.  3JO.  ^^  ^^d  ^^^^  treated  with  diftinguiihed  regard  by 
Amyntas,  whofe  widow  Eurydice  now  craved  the 
protedion  of  Iphicrates  for  the  fons  of  his  friend* 
This  princefs  was  .  defended  frpm  the  Bacchiadae, 
the  jfipbleft  family  of  Corinth,  who,  rather  than 
|iye  9X1  ^n  equality  with  their  fellew-citizens  in  that 
repyblic,  had  become  the  leaders  of  the  Lynceftse, 
a  barbarous  tribe  inhabiting  the  moft  weftern  di£. 
tria  of  Macedon.    Euridice  inherited '  all  the  am- 
bition of  her  race,  and  was  diftinguiihed  by  a  bold 

?^  Diodorus  &  Ju^.  ubi  fupra. 

intriguing 
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intrigiiing  fpirit^  ftiU  more  thatt  by  her  beauty  c  H  A  P. 
and  accomplilhments.  With  her  young  fons  flie  ,^^^™' 
fuddenly  appeared  before  Iphicrates,  in  the  fuppli- 
cating  form  of  calamity  and  woe;  prefented  the 
eldeft  to  his  hand,  placed  Philip,  the  younger,  on 
his  knee,  and  conjured  him,  by  '*  the  fincere  friend- 
fhip  which  Amyntas  had  ever  entertained  for  Athens 
and  for  himfelf,  to  pity  their  tender  years,  oppreffed 
by  cruel  ufurpation.**  The  dignity  of  her  forrow 
prevailed  with  Iphicrates,  who  refpefted  the  facred 
ties  of  hdpitality,  and  who  faw  the  advantage  that 
might  accrue  to  Athens  by  gaining  an  intereft  in 
Macedcui.  We  are  not  informed  by  what  means 
he  eftabliflied  Perdiccas  on  th6  throne.  The  revo* 
lution  was  efFefbed  with  fuch  rapidity  *%  that  we 
may  fuppofe  a  fudden  infurreftion  of  the  people, 
who,  on  important  emergencies,  were  accuftomed, 
a^  in  the  heroic  ages,  to  affemble  in  arms.- 

During  the  minority  of  the  young  prince,  the  Ptolemy 
kingdom  was  governed  by  his  natural  brother  Ptor  ^tb-cmed 
lemy,  whofe  ambition,  unfatisfied  with  a  delegated  das,  who 
power,  openly  afpired  to   reign.      This  ufurper  fend«Ku* 
(as  we  have  related  above)  was  dethroned  by  Pelo-  hofta^  to 
pidaS  and  the  Thebans,  who  reinftated  Perdiccas  Thebes. 
in  his  dominions  J  and,  in  order  to  fecure  the  de-       *^7' 
pendence  of  Macedpn  on  Thebes,  carried  into  that 
city  as  hoftages  thirty  Macedonian  youths,  and  with 
them  Philip,  the  younger  brother  of  the  King. 

Perdiccas  feemed  proud  of  his  chain.      Elated  Perdiccas 
with  the  protedion  of  the  Thebans,  then  in  the  <iefeated 

^  *  by  the  n- 

»♦  Juftin.  L  viL  c.  iv.  lyrians. 

f^  CorneL  Nepos^  in  Iphicrat.    iBfchm*  de  falTa  Legatipne. 

height 
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height  of  their  profperity,  he  forgot  the  gratitude 
due  to  Iphicrates  and ^ the  Athenians;  difputed  th^ 
right  of  that  people  to  Amphipolis,  which  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  general  council  of  Greece**; 
and  his  oppofition  rendered  fruitlefs  their  well- 
direded  endeavours  to  recover  that  important  efta- 
blifliment.  The  Athenians  found  an  avenger  in 
Bardyllis  the  lUyrian,  to  whom  Perdiccas  had  denied 
the  tribute  that  had  been  paid  by  his  predeceflbrs 
Argaeus  and  Alexander.  Bardyllis  maintained  his 
claim  by  force  ,of  arms.  The  Macedonians  met 
him  in  the  field,  but  were  totally  defeated  with 
the  lofs  of  four  thoufand  men*^  Perdiccas  was 
taken  prifoner,  and  foon  after  died  of  .his  wounds. 
His  fon  Amyntas  was  an  infant.  Thebes  having 
loft  hei  pre-eminence  in  Greece,  was  unable  to  pro-* 
ted  her  diftant  allies.  Athens  was  hoftile,  and  Ma- 
cedon, furrounded  by  enemies  on  every  fide,  already 
experienced  the  fury  of  Barbarian  invaders. 

Not  only  the  lUyrians  and  Bardyllis,  who  ra- 
vaged the  weft,  but  the  Pseonians,  a  pojsrerful  and 
warlike  tribe,  having  received  fome  caufe  of  oflfence 
from  Perdiccas,  now  indulged  their  revenge,  and 
infulted  the  northern  frontier  without  interruption 
or  controul.  v  The  Thracians  ftill  fupported  the 
caufe  of  Paufanias,  whom  they  prepared  to  fend^ 
back  into  Macedon  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army.  Ptolemy  was  dead ;  but  Argaeus,  the  an- 
cient competitor  of  King  Amyntas^  emboldened 
by  the  vidory  of  the  lUyrians,  who*  hid  formerly 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  renewed  his  pretenfions 

"<  Demofih.  de  faUk  Legat.  ^'  Diodor.  L  xyii  fea.  u 

to 
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to  that  dignity ;  and,  grown  old  in  intrigue,  eafily  CHAP, 
perfuaded  the  Athenians,  by  ^he  hopes  of  recover- 
ing AmphipoHs,  to  ^exert  themfelves  in  his  favour, 
efpedally  againfl:  the  fon  and  brother  of  Perdiccas, 
by  whofe  infolence  and  ingratitude  they  were  juftly 
provoked  and  difgufted.  Impelled  by  fuch  mo- 
tives, the  Athenians  launched  their  fleet,  and  failed 
towards  Ae  coaft  of  Macedon,  with  three  thoufand 
heavy-armed  men,  commanded  by  Mantias*'. 

Such  w^e  the  evils  which  threatened,  and  the  Amldft 
calamities  which  oppreffed,  that  unfortunate  and  J^efc  ca- 
diftraOied  kingdom,  when  Philip  appeared,  aflert-  Phiup 
ing,  unterrified,  the  rights  of  his  infant  nephew,  ""ves  la 
againfl  two  candidates  for  the  throne,   and  four  oiymp!°* 
formidable  armies,    A  prince  of  lefs  courage  than  «▼•  i- 
Philip  would  have  fhrunk  from  a  defign  feemingly       *^  ^ 
defperate   and   impradticable ;    and  had  courage 
been  his  principal    virtue,  he  would  have  only 
heightened    the  diforders  which  he  hoped  to  re- 
medy *^     But  on  this  emergency,  the  young  Mace- 
donian (for  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-third  year  ^°) 
difplayed   thofe   extraordinary  abilities  which  dif* 
tinguifh  his  reign,  and  render  it  the  mofl  intereft- 
ing  fpeftacle  that  hiflory  can  prefent  to  thofe  who 
are  delighted  with  furveying,  not  the  vulgar  re- 
volutions of  force    and  fortune,  but  the  aflive 
energies  and  refources  of  a  vigorous  and  compre-' 
henfive  mind.     Such  was  the  obfcurity  in  which 
his  merit  had  hitherto    lain  concealed  from  the 

*'  Diodorusy  ubi  fupra.  *'  Olivier  Vie  de  Fhilippey  p»  47, 

•*»  Comp.  Diodor.  p.  5 10.  5c  JufUn.  I.  ix.  c.  viii. 

public. 
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CHAP.  piibKc,  that  hiftorians ''  4yagree  as  to  the  place  of 
xxxm.  hisrefidence,  when  he  was  mformed  of  the  defeat 
His  edu.    and  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas.     Ttqm  the  age 
*^^hW-    ^^  fifteen  he  had  lived  chiefly  in  Thebes,  in  the 
aaions  "  femily  and  under  the  direftion  of  Epaminondas  '*, 
preceding    xi^ofe  lefTons  and  example  could  not  fail  to  excite, 
riod,          ui  a  kindred  mind,  the  emulation  of  excellence, 
and  the  ardour  of  patriotifm".      It  is  probable, 
that,  agreeably  to  the  cuftom  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
where  the  youth  alternately  frequented  the  fchooF 
and  the  camp,  and  might  fometimes  find  a  fchool 
of  philofophy  in  the  tejit  of  a  general,  that  Philip 
accompanied  the  Theban  hero  in  many  of  his  mili^ 
tary  eicpeditions.     It  is  certain  that,  attended  fuit- 
ably  to  his  rank,  he  vifited  the  principal  republics 
of  Greece,  whofe  inftitutions  in  peace  and  war  he 
examined  with  a  fagacity  for  fuperior  to  his  years  ^\ 
The  titles  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  the  firft 
new  eftabliihment  which  he  introduced  into  Mace- 
don.     Nor  was  the  improvement  of  his  knowledge 
the  only  fruit  of  his  travels.    The  brother  of  a  king 
found  an  eafy  accefs  to  whomever  he  had  an  in- 
tereft  t6  know  and  cultivate.      Even  in  Athens, 
then  hoftile  to  Thebes,  and  naturally  unfavourable 

^.'  Diodoms  places  him  in  Tbebes ;  Atheiueusy  1.  iL  p.  $06,  ia, 
Macedon ;  and  addsy  AutT^t^m  h  iyruvQa  ^vvafuvy  »$  a%f^n  Tlt^ 

Words  which  admirably  corre^nd  -  to  the  rapid  motions  of  Philip 
after  the  death  of  Perdiccas. 

«*  Plutirch.  in  Pelopida. 

''  Plutarch  fpeaks  with  the  partiality  of  a  Boeotian  for  Epaminondas, 
and  the  refentment  of  a  native  of  Chseronea  againft  Philip.  See  Plu* 
Urch.  m  Pelopid. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Alejcand.    Athenaeus,  1.  zi.  p.  506* 

to 
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to  a  pupil  of  Epaminondas,  Philip  acquired  the  c  H  A  P. 
friendfliip  and  efteem  of  Plato ",  Ifocrates  ^\  and  xxxm. 
Ariftotle'^;  and  the  parly  connexion  which  he 
formed  with  the  principal  leaders  of  Athens  and 
the  neighbouring  republics,  contributed,  perhaps, 
in  no  fmall  degree,  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  future  de- 
%ns  ^^ 

His  feafonable  appearance  in  Maqedon,  after  the  The  niy- 
defeat  and  death^  of  Perdiccas,  fuddenly  changed  "*"»  ^'^ 
the  fortune  of  th^t  feemingly  devoted  kingdom,  cedon.  *" 
Yet  our  admiration  of  Philip  ought  not  to  make 
us  overlook  the  favourable  circumftances  which 
feconded  his  abilities,  and  confpired  to  promote 
his  fuccefs.     The  places  of  ftrength  built  byAr- 
chelaus  fumiflied  a  fecure  retreat  to  the  ranains  of 
Perdiccas's  army ;  the  Macedonians,  though  con- 
quered, were  not  fubdued ;  they  had  confiderable 
garrifons  in  the  fortreffes  and  walled  towns  fcattered 
over  the  kingdom  ^"^  j  their  whole  forces  had  not 
been  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  battle  with  the  II- 
lyrians  ^"^ ;  and  thofe  fierce  invaders,  impatient  of 
delay,  and  only  folicitous  for  plunder,  having  ra- 
vaged the  .open  country,  returned  home  to  enjoy    ♦ 
the  fruits  of  their  violence  and  rapine.     They  pro* 
bably  intended  foon  to  affault  Macedon  with   en- 
creafed  numbers,    and  to  complete  their  devaft- 

^'  Athenseus,  L  xi«    JElian,  1.  iv.  c.xix. 

^*  Ifocratis  Epiftolae,  &  Oratlo  and  Philipp. 

^^  Ariftotle  at  this  time  lived  in  the  academy  with  Plato,  where* 
moft  probably,  Philip  firft  faw  him.  Dionyf.  Halicamaf.  Epiit  ad 
Ammaeum. 

3'  Demofthctt.  paffim.       *  J»  Thucydid.  1.  xi.  p.  i68.  * 

^  Atheiueus,  1.  xi.  p.  506. 

ations* 
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CHAP,  ations :  but  the^  feem  to  have  been  alike  unqualified 
AAAiii^  ^Q  concert  or  to  purfue  any  permaihent  plan  of 
conqueft;  and  being  diftinguifhed,  as  hiftorians 
relate,  by  their  blooming  complexions,  aftive  vi- 
•gour,  and  longevity*',  they  were  not  lefs  diftin- 
^uiflied  by  that  irregular  and  capricious  mode  of 
a£ting,  and  that  inattention  to  remote  confequeiltes, 
which  charafterife  the  manners  of  Barbarians. 
State  of  The  warriors  of  Pasonia  and  Thrace  **  were  lefs 
TWe  formidable  by  their  numbers,  and  equally  con- 
temptible for  their  ignorance  and  indocility.  In 
early  times,  the  Paeonians  indeed  had  been  regarded 
as  a  tribe  lefs  favage,  and  more  confiderable  *^  than 
their  Macedonian  neighbours;  but  the  former  had 
remained  ftadonary,  in  the  rudenefs  of  their  primi* 
tive  ftate,  while  the  latter  had  been  improved  by  a 
Grecian  colony,  ana  by  frequent  communication 
and  intercourfe  with  the  Grecian  republics.  Of  the 
Thracians  we  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  in  the 
preceding  parts  of  this  work.  The  deftru^ve 
ravages  of  Seuthes  **  reprefent  the  ordinary  condi- 
tion of  that  unfettled  and  inhofpitable  country, 
fometimes  united  under  one  chief,  more  frequently 
divided  among  many,  whofe  mutual  hoftilities 
banilhed  agriculture,  induftry,  and  every  ufeful  art« 
Exclufive  of  the  Grecian  fettlements  on  the  coaft, 
Thrace  contained  not  any  city,  nor  even  any  con- 
fiderable town.  "^  The  Barbarian  Cotys,  who  was 

^'  Luclan.  in    Macrobils^   &  Cornel.    Alexand.    apud  Plmium» 
fib.  vii.  cap.  clvii. 
^      ^'  CorneL  Nepbs  In  Iphicrat.  Xenoph.  Anab.  L  vii.  p.  393* 
^  Hippocrat.  de  Epidem. 
♦♦.  See  YoLiii.  p.  »35,  &  feqq. 
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dignified  with  the  title  of  kitig,  led  a  wandering  c  H  A  F. 
life,  encamping  on  the  banks  of  rivers  with  his  ^^^^\ 
flocks  and  followers  **.     War  and  pafturage  form^ 
the  only  fources  of  his  grandeury  and  even  the  only 
means  of  his  fubfiftence.  , 

Such  were  the  firft  enertiies  with  whom  Philip  Philip  dif- 
had  to  contaiid.     Their  own  capricious  unfteadi-  ^!^tnient 
nefs  delivered  him  from  the  Illyrians.      To  the  of  thofe 
Paeonians,  who  ravaged  the  nolrth,  he  either  fent  a  ^*^^^^^'* 
deputation,  on  applied  in  perfbn ;    and  partly  by 
bribes,  partly-  by  artful  promifes  and  flattery,  per- 
fuaded  the  invaders  to  retire.     The  fame  drts  pre-     ' 
vailed  with  the  felfifh  King  of  Thrace*^,  whofe 
avarice  readily  faerificed  the  caufe  of  Paufanias, 
while    Philip    thought    the   remaining  wealth  of 
Macedon    ufefully  confumed  in   removing   thofe 
barbarous  foes,*  that  he  might  refift,  with  undivided  / 

ftrength,  the  more  formidable  ihvafion  of  Argaaus 
and  the  Athenians. 

The  Athenian  fleet  already  anchored  before  the  Phaip  de- 
harbour  of  Methone;  Argseus,  with  his  numerous  ^^^^ 
followers,  had  encamped  in  the  province  of  Pieria ;  Macedon. 
and  their  united  forces  prepared  to  march  north-  ^^y™P* 
ward  to  EdefTa,  or  jEgse,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ma-  a.'c.  3^«* 
cedon,  where'they  expefted  to  4>e  joined  by  a  pow- 
erful party,  whom  fear  or  inclination  would  bring  to 
jhe  flandard  of  the  banifhed  king.   The  Macedonians 


^*  Athenaeus,  1. 3di.  p.  331. 

^  Diodor.Sicai*!.  xvi.  fe(5l.  3.     Horace  alludes  to  thefe  events* 

-diffidit  uil^ium 


Poruis  Tir  Mac^O}  &  fubroit  amvJos 
Iteges  muntribfu.  lib.  iii.  Ode  x6. 


who 
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CHAP,  who  adhered  to  the  int^reft  of  Perdiccfts,  or  ratfief 
^^^  of  his  infant  fon,  had  been  difpirited  by  the  recent 
vidory  of  the  JUyrians,  and  the  misfortunes  confe- 
quent  on  that  event.     But  the  manly  exhortations, 
and  undaunted  deportment  of  Philip,  roufed  them 
from  their  defpair.     They  admired  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  had  difarmed  the  refentment  of  the 
Thracians  and  Paeonians.     His  graceful  perfon,  in- 
finuating  addrefs,  and  winning  affability,  qualities 
which  he  poffefTed  in  a  very  uncommon  degree  ^\ 
^  gained    tl\e    affbftion  of  the  Macedonians,   who 
either  recollected,  or  were  ftudioufly  reminded  of 
a  prophecy  *%  that  announced  great  glory  to  their 
nation  under  the  reign  of  the  fon  of  Amyntas.    In 
an  affembly  held  at  ^gse,    they  exclaimed  with 
one  confent,  "  This  is  the  man  whom  the  gods 
point  out  as  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  great- 
nefs.     The  dangerous  condition  of  the  times  ad- 
mits not  of  an  infant  reign.      Let  us  obey  the 
celeftial  voice,    and  entruft  the  fceptre  to  hands 
alike  worthy  to  hold,   and  able   to  defend  it  '^.'* 
This  propofal  feemed  not  extraordinary  in  a  coun- 
try which  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  interrupt 
tion  in  the  lineal  order  of  fuccefGon.     Amyntas 
was  fet  afide,  and  Philip,  who  had  hitherto  poffeffed 

^  ^Bfchin.  de>faifk  Legations 

^  In  the  Sibylline  verfes  preferved  by  Paufanias  (in  Achaic.) 
I^ip  is  named  as  the  author  of  the  Macedonian  greatnefs,  and  the 
defirudHon  of  the  kingdom  is  foretold  under  another.  Philip.  Thefe 
vferfes,  though  evidently  compofed  after  the  eventy  ferve  to  confirm 
'the  fadl,  that  the  fuperftition  of  the  multitude  was  wrought  upon 
for  the  purpoies  of  Philip.     Juiiin.  1.  viL  c.  vL 

^'  Ibid,  idem. 

only 
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oiily  the  delegated  power  of  regent,  was  invefted  c  H  A  p, 
with  the  royal  title  and  authority  ^°.-  ,  \f^^^ 

While  all  ranks  of  men  were  thus  animated  with  He  defeats 
afFedionate  admiration  of  their  young  king,  the  ob-  t^«  P^- 
folete  claims  of  Argaeus  could  only  be  maintained  by  Arg«L, 
arms.    Att^ided  b/his  Athenian  allies,  he  marched  and  his 
towards  Edefla ;  but  that  ftronghold  fhut  its  gates  ^^^^ 
againil  him.      Difpuited  by  this  repulfe,  he  made 
no  farther  attempts  to  gain  admiflion  into  any  of     ' 
the  Macedonian  cities,  but  directed  his  courfe  back- 
ward  to  Methone.     Philip,-  who  had  now  coUeded 
fufficient  ftrength  to  take  the  field,  harraffed  his 
retreat,  cut  his  rear  to  pieces,  and  defeated  him  in 
a  general  engagement,  in  which  Argaeus  himfelf 
fell,  with  the  flower  of.  his  army.     The  reft,  whe- 
ther Greeks  or  Barbaria^iSj  were  made  prifoners  of 
war^'. 

It  was  on  this  occafion  that  Philip  firft  difplayed  Uncom- 
that  deep  and  artful  policy,  which,  in  the  courfe  ™^  ^^' 
of  a  long  reign,  gained  him  fuch  a  powerful  afcend-  Athenian 
ant  over  the  paflions  of  other  men,  and  enabled  and  Mace* 
him  uniformly  to  govern  his  own  by  the  intereft  ^^J^  ^* 
of  his  ambition.     In  the  midft  of  profperity,  hia 
proud  and  lofty  fpirit  muft  have  been  highly  pro- 
voked by  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  by  the  followers 
of  Argseus  ;    and  the  barbarous  maxims  and  prac« 
tices  which  prevailed  in  that  age,  left  him  at  full 
liberty  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  pri- 
foners of  both,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.    But 
**- 

***  Diodorus,  L  xvi.  fe(ft.  3. 

"  Diodorus,  Ibid.  &  Demofth.  in  Afidocrat. 

VOL.  IV,  c .  the 
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CHAP,  the  intereft  of  Philq)  required  him  rather  to  fodthe 

,^^^^\  than  to  u-ritate  the  people  of  Athens,  and  to  obtain 

by  good  oiBces  (what  he  €ould  not  command  by 

force)  the  confidence  of  his  Macedonian  fubjeds. 

The  captives  of  the  latter  nation  were  called  into 

his  prefence,  rebuked  with  gehtlenefs  and  humanity, 

admitted  to  fp/e^r  allegiance  to  their  new  mafter, 

and  promifcuoufly  difhibuted  in  the  body  of  his 

army«.     The  Athenian  prifoiiers  were  treated  in  a 

manner  ftill  more  extraordinary  ^\     Inftead  of  de* 

manding  any  ranfom  for  their  perfons,  he  reftored 

their  baggage  unexamined,  and  entertained  them  at 

his  table  with  fuch  cc^defcending  hofpitality,  that 

they  returned  home^  full  of  admiration  for  the  young 

King,  and  deeply  perfoaded  of  his  attachment  and 

refpeQ:  for  their  republic  ". 

jiyUp  They  had  only  time  to  blaze  forth  the  praifes  of 

amiiies  the  Philip,  when  his  ambaffadors  arrived  at  Athens  ^\ 

^u  a*"'  He  knew  that  the  lofs  of  Amphipolis  principally 

treaty  of    excited  the  refentment  of  the  Athenians  i  h4  knew 

P^^^^  that  the  intereft  of  Macedon  required  that  refent- 

oiymp.     mettt  to  be  appeafed*    ImpreiTed  with  thefe  ideas,  he 

^*  *•        renounced  all  jurifdiftlon  over  Amphipolis,  which 

**  Hie  fair  fide  of  Philip's  chara^er  is  defcribed  by  Diodor.  L  x^i. 
■p.  5io>  &  feqq.  and  539.  By  Juft.  1.  ix.  c.  viii.  The  moft  difadvan-. 
tageous  delcHption  of  him  is  given  by  Demofthenes,  paifiin>  and  by 
Theopompus  iii  Athenteus>  1. iv.  c.xix.  1. vi.  c.xvii.  8c  1.x.  ex. 
Cicero  feems  to  have  totafly  difregarded  the  angry  aff^ons  of  Demof* 
thenesy  when>  in  fpeaking  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  he  fays,  **  Alter 
femper  magnus,  alter  fepe  turpiilimus/'  But  the  artificial  charatSler 
of  Philip,  which  varied  with  his  intereft,  merits  neither  the  puiegyrics 
HOC  the  inve<5tives  too  liberally  bellowed  on  it. 

Jf  Demofthenes  in_Ai:iilocrat.  ^4  jbid, 

iveas 
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was  formally  declared  a  free  and  independent  city,  C  H  A  ?. 
fubjeft  only  to  the  government  of  its  own  equitable  ,^^™^ 
laws  ".  This  meafure,  together  with  the  diftin^ 
guiflied  treatment  of  the  Athenian  prifoners,  infured 
fuccefs  to  his  embafly.  An  ancient  treaty  was  re- 
newed, that  had  long  fubfifted  between  his  father 
Amyntas  and  the  Athenians.  That  capricious  and 
unfteady  people,  not  lefs  fufceptible  of  gratitude, 
than  prone  to  anger,  were  thus  lulled  into  repofe, 
at  a  time  when  fortune  having  placed  them  at  the 
head  of  Greece,  both  their  prefent  power  and  an- 
dent  glory  urged  them  to  take  the  front  of  the  bat- 
de  againft  Philip.  Confiding  in  the  ihfidious  treaty 
with  that  prince,  they  engaged  in  a  ruinoujs  war  with 
their  allies  *^ ;  and  ceafed,  during  feveral  years,  to 
make  any  oppofition  to  the  ambitious  defigns  of  the 
Macedonian. 

The  young  King  having   given  fuch  illuftrious  ^^^p  «»- 
proofs  of  his  abilities  in  negociation  and  ^yar,  avail-  o^^lf  * 
ed  himfelf  of  the  aflfeftionate  admiration  of  his  fub-  V^p«»> 
jeSs  to  eftablifli,  during  a  feafon  of  tranquillity,  -f^^"^ 
fuch  inftitutions  as  might  maintain    and  extend  nhns, 
his  own  power,  and  confirm  the  folid  grandeur  of  P^>^P- 
Macedon.      The  laws  and  maxims  which  prevailed  A-C.359. 
in  the  heroic  ages,  and  which,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  had  beeii  early  introduced  into  that  king- 
dom, circumfcribed  the  royal  authority  within  very 
narrow  bounds.     The  chiefs  and  nobles,  efpecially 
in  the  iriore  remote  provinces,  regarded  themfelves 
as  the  rivals  and  equals  of  their  fovereign.      Jxx 

"  Polyaen.  Stratag.  I.  iv,  c.  17.  ^*  See  vol.  iii.  c.  xxxil* 

C  2  foreign 
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CHAP,  foreign  war  they  followed  his  ftatiiard,  biit  tTiet 
xxxni  •  •        • 

often  fliook  his  throne  by  domeftic  fedition ;   and^ 

amidft  the  fcanty  materials  for  explaining  the  in- 
ternal ftate  of  Macedon  in  ancient  time^,  we  may 
difcover  feveral  inftances  in  Avhich  they  difavowed 
their  allegiance,  and  affutned  independent  govern- 
ment over  confiderable  diftri£ts  of  the  country  "# 
The  moment  of  glory  and  fuccefs  feemed  the  moft 
favourable  for  extinguifliing  this  dangerous  fpirit, 
and  quafliing  the  proud  Ijopes  of  the  nobles.  lii 
this  defign  Philip  proceeded  with  that  artful  policy 
which  charafterifes  his  reign.  From  the  braveft  of 
the  Macedonian  youth,  he  felefted  a  choice  body 
of  companions }\  who,  being  diftinguiflied  by  ho^ 
nourable  appellations,  and  entertained  at  the  royal 
table,  attended  the  King's  perfon  in  war  and  in 
hunting.  Their  intimacy  with  the  fovereign,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  their  merit,  obliged 
them  to  fupericr  diligence  in  all  the  fevere  duties  of 
a  military  life  ^^*  The  generous  youths,  animated 
with  the  hope  of  glory,  vied  with  each  other  to 
gain  admiflion  into  this  diftinguiflied  order;  and 
while,  on  bne  hand,  they  ferved  as  hoftages  ^  for 
the  allegiance  of  their  families,  they  formed  on 
the  other,  an  ufeful  feminary  of  future  generals  *% 
who,  after  conquering  for  Philip  and  Alexander, 

^'  Strabo,  1.  viL  p.  326.     Xenopli.  Hift.  Grsed.  1.  v* 

55  Arriaa,  &  -Lilian.  ^9  JElian,  1.  xiv.  c.  49.  . 

*°  Arrian  fays,  "  T&;y  ev  teXe4  Ma,Kt^ovuv  tu;  ircLi^xcy^  «  the  fons  of 
men  in  office?''  wliich  well  agrees^ith  the  idea  of  their  being  hoftages 
for  the  fidelity  of  their  parents.  He  alfo  afcribes  the  inftitution  to 
Phillip.     Ek  C>iXiT7r»  >]^»i  xaGErJJto,'.     Arrian,  1.  iv.  p.  89, 

J*  Curtiufl,  I.  viii.  c.  6. 

9X 
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at  length  conquered  for  themfelves,  and  divided  the  c  H  A  p, 
fpoils  of  :the  ancient  world.  vf^^!!L 

It  IS  ignorantly  faid  by  fome  writers  ^%  that  Philip,  His  mm- 
in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  invented  the  phalanx,  a  *"7  ^" 
body  of  fix  thoufand  men,  carrying  Ihort  fwords,  fit.  ments. 
either  for  cutting  or  thrufting;  ftrong  bucklers, 
four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth  j 
and  pikes  fourteen  cubits  long,  which  heavy-armed 
brigade,  ufually  arranged  fixteen  deep,  formed  the 
main  battle  of  the  Macedonians.  But  this  is  no- 
thing different  from  the  armour  and  arrangement 
which  had  always  prevailed  among  the  Greeks, 
and  which  Philip  adopted  in  their  moft  perfeQ: 
form ;  nor  is  "there  reafon  to  think  that  a  prince^^ 
who  knew  the  danger  of  changing  what  the  exper 
rience  of  ages  had  approved,  made  any  alteration  in 
the  weapons  or  tadics  of  that  people  ^K  His  atten^ 
Oon  was  more  judicioufly  direfted  to  procure,  in. 
fufEcient  abundance,  arms,  horfes,  and  other  necef- 
fary  inftruments  of  war  j  in  reviewing  and  exercifing 

^''  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  xvi.  f.  3.  and  all  the  Roman  writers  of 
Greek  hiftory.  It  was  natural  for  the  Romans,  who  began  to  know 
Greece  and  Macedon  almoft  at  the  fame  time,  and  who  found  the 
phalanx  moil  complete  in  the  latter,  to.  fuppofe  it  indented  in  that 
country.' 

^^  The  improvement  in  the  countermarch,  to  which  Philip  gave 
the  appearance  of  advancing,  inftead  bf  retreating,  mentioned  by 
^lian  in  his  ta<5lics,  c.  xxviii.  was  borrowed,  as  this  author  tells  us^ 
from  the  Lacedaemonians.  If  Philip  increafed'  the  phalanx,  ufually 
leis  numerous,.to  iix  thoufand  men,  this  was  far  from  an  iix^rovement; 
and  the  latter  kings  of  Macedon,  who  fwelled  it  to  fixteen  thoufandy 
only  rendered  that  order  of  battle  more  unwieldy  and  inconvenient : 
The  higheil  perfedlion  of  Grecian  tadlics  is  to  be  found  in  Xenophon's 
expeditioH.  See  vol.  iH.  c.  xxvi.  p.  a 08;  &  feqq.  See  alfo  Polyb. 
!•  xvii.  Pi  764*  &  Liv.  I.  xliv.  c.  40.  •" 

c  3  his 
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CHAP,  his  troops;  and  in  accuftoming  them  to  that  aufterc 
^^^^  and  laborious  life  ^%  which  is  the  beft  preparation 

for  the  field.  ^ 

Conquers        The  military  refources  which  his  aftivity  had 
Paeoqia.     provided,   his  ambition  did  not  allow  to  remain 
cv,  3.        long  unemployed.     The  death  of  Agis,  the  moil 
A.C.  ss?'  warlike  chieftain,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  an  hifto- 
ri^n^S   King  of  the  Paeonians,   drew  Philip  into 
the  field,  to  revenge  recent  injuries  which  thofe 
Barbarians  had  inflifted  on  Macedon.      Among  a 
people  where  the  laws  of  peace  or  war  are  neg- 
lefted  or  unknown,  almoft  every  thing  depends 
on  the  precarious  charafter  of  their  leaders.      De- 
prived of  the  valour  of  Agis,  the  Psonians  loft  all 
hopes  of  defence.      Philip  over-ran  their  country 
without  refiftance  ;  carried  off  flaves  and  plunder  ; 
impofed  a  tribute  on  their  chiefs ;  received  hoftages  ; 
^nd  reduced  Paeonia  to  an  abfolute  dependence  on 
Macedon. 
Defeatethe      It  is  probable  that,  according  to  the  pradHce  of 
lUyrians,     ^.jjg  ^ge,  he  permitted,  or  required  a  certain  number 
tends  his     of  the  yauquifhed  to  follow  his  ftandard  ;    for  the 
territory  to  Paeouians  were  no  fooner  reduced,  than  Philip,  to 
fea.  whom  alPfeafons  feemed  alike  proper  for  war, 

undertook  a  winter's  campaign  againft  Bardyllis 
and  the  lUyrians,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his 
family  and  kingdom.  He  marched  towards  the 
frontier  of  lUyria**  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand 

foot 

^  Polyanus,  I.  iv.  <;.  3.     Front^l.  Strat.  1.  iv.  c.  i. 
^'  DiodoruS)  1.  xvi.  fe6l.  4. 

^  The  Greek  name  of  this  country  is  IXXv^Kj  but  more  commonly 

&  JXKu^uHj  from  its  inhabitants.    Vid.  Arrian^  L  i.  pafiim.   The  Latin 

/  5^u]^ 
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foot  and  fix  hundred  horfe^  and,  before  entering  CHAP, 
the  country,  animated  the  refentment  and  valour  ,^^^^^ 
of  his  troops  by  a  military  oration,  after  the  cuftom 
of  the  Greeks,  whofe  manners  he  feemed,  on  every 
occafion,  ambitious  to  imitate.  Indignation  of 
paft  injuries,  the  honour  of  his  fubjefis,  and  the 
glory  of  his  crown,  might  be  topics  proper  to  ia^ 
fluence  the  Macedonian  foldiprs  *%  who  could  not 
fully  enter  into  the  more  refined  mptives  of  their 
fovereign.  lUyria  had  been  extended  on  the  eaft, 
to  the  prejudice  of  Macedon,  which  it  totally  ex* 
eluded  from  the  excellent  harbours  on  the  Hadri-^ 
atic  ^^  This  was  an  important  confideration  to  a 
prince,  who  feeras  to  have  early  meditated  the  de^ 
fign  of  raifing  a  naval  power.  BeQdes  this,  it  was 
impoffible  for  Philip  to  undertake  with  fafety  the 
other  meafures  which  he  had  in  view,  fliould  he 
leave  his  kingdom  expofed  to  the  predatory  incurs 
fions  of  a  neighbouring  enemy,  who,  unlefs  they 
feared  Macedon,  mufl  always  be  formidable  to  that 
country.  Direfted  by  fuch  folid  principles  o(  po- 
licy, rather  than  governed  by  refentment,  or  allured 
by  the  fplendour  of  vidory,,  Philip  proceeded  for- 

name  is  Ulyricum  ;  moft  Engliih  writers  of  ancient  hiftory  ufe  lllyria% 
probably  from  the  French  lUyrie.  The  Greek  IKku^tq  is  defcribe^by 
Strabo^  l.vii.  fi^ai;.  It  comprehended  the  eaftem  fhore  of  the 
HadriatiC)  between  Epirus  and  lifaia.  The  Latin  Illyricicm  had  a  iig« 
nification.far  more  extenfive.  Appian. niyiic  iub  init.  &  Gibbon'* 
Hiftoryy  vol.  i.  p.  27. 

^  The  heads  of  the  fpeech  are  given,  indiredUy,  in  the  fragments  of 
Theopompus. 

^^  Strabofays  ixarret.xw  IXXu^txoy  (fcUicet  ;^«poy)  tf'^oJpA  suXi^tCMS 
Eifoi;  and  adds,  that  the  ihore  of  Olyria  is  as  abundant,  as  the  oppofite 
coaft  of  Italy  is  defedUve,  in  good  haxboanu  .  Straho>  L  vii. 

c'4  ward. 
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CHAP,  ward,  with  the  caution  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in 
^^^^^™^'  an  hoftile  territory.  After  a  fruitlefs  negociation, 
Bardyllis  met  him  in  the  field  with  an  adequate 
body  of  infantry,  but  with  only  four  hundred  horfe. 
The  precife  fcene  of  the  engagement  is  unknown. 
The  Macedonian  phalanx  attacked  the  lUyrian 
column*'  in  frojit,  while  the  targeteers  and  light- 
axmed  troops  galled  its  flank,  and  the  cavalry 
haraffed  its  rear.  The  Illyrians,  thus  furrounded 
on  eyery  fide,  were  crufhed  between  oppofite 
affauhs,  without  having  an  opportunity  to  exert 
their  full  ftrength  ^^  Their  refiftance,  however, 
mufl:  have  been  vigorous,  fmce  feven  thoufand 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  with  them  their 
gallant  leader  Bardyllis,  who  fell,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  fighting  bravely  on  horfeback.  The  lofs 
of  their  experienced  chief,  and  of  the  flower  of 
their  youthful  warriors,  broke  the  ftrength  and 
courage  of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  who  fent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Philip,  humbly  craving  peace,  and  fubmit- 
ting  their  fortune  to  the  will  of  the .  conqueror. 
Philip  granted  them  the  fame  terms  ^'  which  he 

had 

^'  The  Illyrians  were  drawn  up  In  the  order  of  battle  called  ^rXivdwy 
from  wX*y9o?,  a  brick ;  which  clearly  points  out  its  form. 
•    ^  Frontinus  Stratag.  1.  ii.  c.  3. 

'*  It  fliould  feem  from  Biodorus,  that  the  Illyrians  had  entertained 
the  lame  fuperftitious  terror  of  negle<fting  the  interment  of  the  dead* 
which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.  Yet  Diodorus,  perhaps^  phly 
ufed  a  privilege  too  conunoii  among  hiitodansy  of  transferring  their 
(Dfwn  feelings  to  thofe  concerning  whom  they  write.  He  fays,  that 
Philip  "  reftored  their  dead,  and  erefted  a  trophy."  Paufanias  (in 
Boeotic.)  denies  that  either  Philip  or  his  fon  Alexander  ever  ereded 
any  of  thofe  monuments  of  vi<5]tory ;  which  practice,  he  fays,  was 
ipontrary  to  a  Macedonan  xnazim^  eftabliihed  as  early  as  the  time  of 
' '     .  "  Caranus, 
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had  latdy  impofed  on  the  Pasonians.  That  paxt  of  chap. 
Illyria  which  lies  eaft  of  the  lake  Lychnidus,  he 
joined  to  Macedon  ;  and  probably  built  a  town  and 
/  fettled  a  colony  on  the  fide  of  the  lake,  which  wa- 
tered a  fertile  country,  and  abounded  in  different 
kinds  of  fifhes^  highly  efteemed  by  the  ancients. 
The  town  and  lake  of  Lychnidus  were  fifty  miles 
diftant  from  the  Ionian  fea ;  but  fuch  was  the  af- 
cendant  that  the  arms  and  policy  of  Philip  acquired 
over  his  neighbours,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
termediate diftrift  foon  adopted  the  language  and 
manners  of  their  conquerors  ;  and  their  territory, 
hitherto  unconnected  with  any  foreign  power,  fank 
into  fuch  an  abfolute  dependence  on  Macedon,  that 
many  ancient  geographers  confidered  it  as  a  pro- 
vince of  that  country  '^ 

Having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Illyria,  Philip  re-  Phiiip'j 
turned  home,    not  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  viftory.  ^^%^^ 
and  repofe,  but  to  purlue  more  important  and  more- Amphi- 
arduous  defigns  than  thofe  which  he  had  hitherto  po^"* 
carried  on  with  fuch  fignal  fuccefs.    He  had  fecured  cv.4. 
and  extended  the  northern  and  weftern  frontier  of  A.C.357-' 
Macedon  ;   but  the  rich  fouthern  ihpres,    chiefly 
inhabited   by  Greeks,   prefented   at  once  a  mbre 
tempting   prize,   and   a  more   formidable  enemy. 
The  confederacy  of  Olynthus,  having  tlirown  off 


Caranusy  when  a  lion  having  overturned  one  of  his  trophies,  the  wife 
founder  of  the  monarchy  regarded  this-  event  as  a  warning  to  forbear 
railing  them  in  future.  But  the  medals  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  of 
which  the  reverfe  is  fometimes  chai^ged  with  trophies,  refute  the  afler- 
tion  of  Paulanias ;  which  is  likewife  contradidled  by  Arrian,  Curtius, 
and  2dl  the  writers  of  the  life,  or  expedition;  of  Alexander. 

J*  Strabo,  Lvii.  p.' 3Z7.  '    ■  • 

4  the 
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CHAP,  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  had  become  more  powerful 
^^^^^  than  ever.  It  could  fend  into  the  field  ten  thou- 
fand  heavy-armed  men,  and  a  large  body  of  well- 
difciplined  cavalry.  Moft  towns  of  the  Chalcidice 
had  become  its  allies  or  fubjefts ;  and  this  popu- 
lous and  wealthy  province,  together  with  Pangseus 
on  the  right,  and  Pieria  on  the  left,  the  cities  of 
both  which  were  either  independent,  or  fubjefl:  to 
the  Athenians,  formed  a  barrier  fufficient  not  only 
to  guard  the  Grecian  ftates  againft  Macedon,  but 
even  to  threaten  the  fafety  of  that  kingdom.  Every 
motive  concurred  to  diredl  the  aftive  policy  of 
Philip  towards  acquifitions  immediately  neceffary 
in  themfelves,  and  effential  to  the  completion  of  his 
remote  purpofes.  In  the  courfe  of  twenty  years,  he 
accompliflied  his  defigns^  and  conquered  Greece ; 
often  varying  his  means,  never  changing  his  end  ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  circumftances  and  events 
that  continually  thwarted  his  ambition,  we  behold 
the  opening  and  gradual  progrefs  of  a  vaft  plan, 
every  ftep  in  which  paved  the  way  for  that  which 
followed,  till  the  whole  ended  in  the  moft  fignal 
triumph,  perhaps,  ever  attained  by  human  prudence, 
over  courage  and  fortune. 
impor-  ^^he  importance   of  Olynthus  and    Chalcidice 

tance  of  could  uot  divert  the  fagacity  of  Philip  from  Am- 
atpace.  pijjpQUg^  which  he  regarded  as  a  more  neceffaryj 
though  lefs  fplendid,  conqueft.  The  poffeffion  of 
Amphipolis,  which  would  conneft  Macedon  with 
the  fea,  and  fecure  to  that  kingdom  many  commer* 
cial  advantages,  opened  a  road  to  the  woods  and 
mines  of  mount  Pangacus,  the  former  of  which 

was 
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was  fo  eflential  to  the  raifing  of  a  naval  power,  and  chap. 
the  latter  to  the  forming  and  keeping  on  foot  a  fuf-  ^^^^^^ 
ficient  militarj'^  force.  The  place  itfelf,  Philip,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  declared  indepen- 
dent, to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  Athenians,  who 
ftili  afferted  their  pretenfions  to  an  ancient  and  long 
favoured  colony.  But  their  meafures  to  regain 
Araphipolis  had  hitherto  been  rendered  ineflfedlual  by 
the  caprice  or  perfidy  of  Charidemus,  a  native  of 
Euboea,  who,  from  the  common  levelof  afoldierof 
fortune,  had  rifen  to  the  command  of  a  confiderable 
body  of  mercenaries,  frequently  employed  by  the 
indolence  and  licentioufnefs  of  the  Athenians,  a 
people  extremely  averfe  both  to  the  fatigue  and 
reftraint  of  perfonal  fervice.  They  determined, 
however,  to  renew  their  attempts  for  recovering  their 
dominion,  while  the  Amphipolitans,  having  tailed 
the  fweets  of  liberty,  prepared  to  maintain  their 
independence. 

In  this  pofture  of  affairs,  the  hoftile  defigns  of  Amphl- 
Philip,  which  all  his  artifice  had  not  been  able  to  ^^^^^ 
conceal  from  the  fufpicious  jealoufy  of  the  new  Olynthian 
republic,  alarmed  the  magiftrates  of  Amphipolis,  ^^^^^^" 
and  obliged  them  to  feek  proteftion  from  the  Olyn. 
thians,  who  readily  admitted  them  into  their  con- 
federacy.    Emboldened  by  this  alliance,  they  fet  at 
defiance  the  menaces  of  their  neighbouring,  as  wejl 
as  of  their  more  diftant,  enemy  ;  and  their  impru- 
dent infolence  readily  fumifhed  Philip  with  fpe- 
cious  grounds  or  hoftility.     The  Olynthians  per- 
cdved  that   the  indignation  of  this .  prince   muft 
foon  break  forth  into  a£lion,  and  overwhelm  the 

Amphi* 
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CHAP.  Amphipolitans ;    while  they  themfelves  might  be 
xxxiiL   involved  in  the  ruin  of  their  new  confederate.     To 
anticipate  this   danger,    they  fent   ambaffadors  to 
j^thens,  requefting  an  alliance  with  that  republic 
againft  the  natural  enemy  of  both  ftates,  and  an 
enemy  whofe  fuccefsful  aftivity  rendered  him  a  jufl: 
"  objedt  of  terror. 
The  in-  This  alliance,  had  it  taken  place,  muft  have  given 

SmipVre-  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  rifing  greatnefs  of  Macedon, 
vent  an  which  as  yet  was  incapable  of  contending  with  the 
a^ncebe-  ^^^^^  ftrength  of  Olynthus  and  Athens.  The 
Athensand  fpies  and  emiflaries  of  Philip  (for  he  had  already 
Olynthus.  j^ggyj^  ^o '  epiploy  thofe  odious,  but  neceffary,  in- 
ftruments  of  policy)  immediately  gave  the  alarm. 
The  prince  himfelf  was  deeply  fenfible  of  the 
danger,  and  determined  to  repel  it  with  equal 
vigour  and  celerity.  His  agents  reached  Athens 
before  any  thing  was  concluded  with  the  Olynthian 
deputies.  The  popular  leaders  and  orators  were 
bribed  and  gained  ;  the  magiftrates  and  fenate  were 
flattered  and  deceived  by  the  moft  plaufible  decla- 
rations and  promifes.  A  negociation  was  imme- 
diately  fet  on  foot,  ^  by  which  Philip  flipulated  to 
conquer  Amphipolis  for  the  Athenians,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  furrendered  to  him  Pydna,  a  place 
of  far  lefs  importance.  He  promifed,  befides,  to 
confer  many  other  advantages  on  the  republic, 
which  it  was  not  proper  at  prefent  to  mention,  but 
which  time  wouW  reveal  ".     Amufed  by  the  arti- 

^'  Kat  TO  Ogi^X^upEvov  croTE  aTroppiiTov  exewo.  Demofthen.  Olynth.  i. 
p.  is.  edit.  Wolfii.  It  is  ftrange  that  Vl^olfius  has  changed  the  order  of 
the  Olynthian  orations,  fo  diitindlly  mai'ked  by  Dion.  Halicarn.  in  his 
letter  to  Amnweus. 

fices 
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fices  of  the  Macedonian,  deceived  by  the  perfidy  of  C  H  A  P. 
their  own  magiftrates,  and  elated  with  the  hopes  of  ^^^'^^^• 
recovering  Amphipolis,  the  great  objeft  of  their 
ambition,  the  fenate  of  the  Five  Hundred  (for  the 
tranfadion  was  carried  on  with  fuch  hafte  as  allowed 
not  time  for  affembling  the  people)  rejected  with 
difdain  the  overtures  of  the  Olynthians  ^%  who  re- 
turned home  difgufted  and  indignant* 
They  had  fcarcely  time  to  communicate  to  their  ;^^^,*^5' 

DV  wnick 

countrymen  the  angry  paiEons  which  agitated  their  ^e  gained 
own  breafts,  when  the  ambaffadors  of  Philip  craved  t^f  oiyn- 
audience  in  the  affembly  of  Olynthus.  That  artful 
prince  affeded  to  condole  with-  the  Olynthians  on 
the  affront  which  they  had  received  from  the  in- 
folence  of  Athens  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  teftified 
his  furprife,  that  they  ihould  condefcend  to  court 
the  diftant  protedion  of  that  proud  republic,  when 
they  might  find  in  Macedon  an  ally  near  at  hand^ 
who  wilhed  for  nothing  more  earneftly  than  to  enter 
into  equal  and  lading  engagements  with  their  con- 
federacy. As  a  proof  of  his  moderation  and  fin- 
cerity,  he  offered'  immediately  to  put  them  in  pof- 
feffion  of  Anthemus,  a  town  of  fome  importance  . 
in  their  neighbourhood,  the  jurifdiftion  of  which 
had  long  been  claimed  by  the  kings  of  Macedon  '*; 
alfo  in  ftrong  terms  affuring  them  of  ^his  intentions 
to  deferve  their  gratitude  by  ftill  more  important 
fervices,  and  particularly  by  employing  his  arms  to 

'*  Demofthenes  exprefles  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  as  if  they  had 
driven  the  Olynthians  from  Athens :  *<  otz  O^vyOta j  ct'jrriXxvvov  T*vej 
oOfyJc."     Demofthen.  Oljmth.  i.  p.  6. 

^  Demofthen.  Philip,  ii.  4. 

reduce 
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CHAP,  reduce  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  Potidaea,  command- 
^j^^^,  ing  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  Thermaic  gulph ; 
places,  therefore,  of  confiderable  value,  which  he 
wifhed  to  fee  dependent  on  Olynthus, .  rather  than, 
as  at  prefent,  fubjed  to  Athens, 
PhiHpbe-  The  immediate  offers  of  Philip,  his  profeffions 
^^w^oh^"  ^^^  promifes,  in  which^  as  they  fuited  his  intereft, 
Oiymp.  he  doubtlefs  vyas  fincere,  and  ftill  more,  his  fecret 
praflices  with  fome  powerful  men  of  Olynthus, 
effeftually  prevailed  with  that  republic  to  abandon 
the  caufe  of  Amphipolis,  whofe  imprudent  inhabit- 
ants had  been  at  little  pains  to  prevent  thofe  of- 
fences and  complaints  which  naturally  arife  between 
the  jealous  members 'of  an  unequal  confederacy. 
By  thefe  intrigues,  the  Macedonian  not  only  re- 
moved all  oppofition  to  his  views  -on  the  part  of 
the  Olynthians,  but  acquired  the  fincere  friendfliip 
df  that  people,  who  were  ready  tG^.ireinforce  his 
arms,  and  to  fecond  his  niofl  ambitious  defigns. 
He  therefore  prepared  for  adtion,  becaufe  he  might 
now  aO:  with  fafety ;  marched  rapidly  towards  Am- 
phipolis, and  preffed  that  city  with  a  vigorous  fiege. 
The  inhabitants,  deeply  affefted  by  the  near  pro- 
fped  of  a  calamity  which  they  had  taken  little  cajre 
,  to  prevent,  had  recourfe,  in  their  diftrefs,  to  Athens. 
Thither  they  difpatched  Hierax  and  Stratocles,  two 
of  their  moft  diftinguifhed  citizens,  to  reprefent  the 
danger  of  alliance  between  Philip  and  Olynthus ; 
to  intreat  the  Athenians  to  accept  the  fincere  re- 
pentance of  their  unfortunate  colony,  and  once 
more  to  take  Amphipolis  under  the  proteftion  of 
tlieir  fleet. 

At 
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At  that  time  the  AtheQians  were  deeply  engaged  CHAP, 
m  the  focial  war ;  yet  the  hopes  of  recovering  fo  »    -^-^ 
important  a  fettlement  might  have  directed  their  Amufes 
attention  to  Macedc«i,  had  not  the  vigilant  policy  of  ni^. 
Philip  fent  them  a  letter,  renewing  the  affurances 
of  his  friendfhip,  acknowledging  their  pretenfions 
to  the  city,    which  he  aftually  befieged,  and  of 
which  he  artfully  faid,  that,  in  terms  of  his  recent 
engagement,  he  hoped  fhortly  to  put  them  in  pof- 
feffion.     Amufed  by  thefe  infinuating  reprefenta- 
dons,  the  Athenians  treated  the  deputies  of  Am» 
phipolis  with  as  little  refpeO:  as  they  had  lately 
done  thofe  of  Olynthus.     The  befieged  city  was 
thus  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  relief  j  Philip  preffed 
the  attack  with  new  vigour ;  a  breach  was  made  in 
the  walls ;  and  the  Amphipolitans,  after  an  obftinacy  Amphipo- 
of  defence  which  could  have  no  other  eflfed  than  to  dew."*"' 
provoke  the  refentment  of  the  conqueror,  at  length  Qiymp. 
furrendered  at  difcretion  ^^  T'p ... 

A.  C.  357. 

The  prudent  Macedonian  always  preferred  his  jb  annexed 
own  profit  to  the  punifliment  of  his  enemies.  It  *<>  ^ace- 
was  his  interefl:  to  preferve  and  to  aggrandife,  not 
to  depopulate,  Amphipolis.  He  baniihed  a  few 
darmg  leaders,  whofe  feditious  or  patriotic  fpirit 
might  difturb  the  meafures  of  his  government. 
The  bulk  of  the  citizens  were  treated  with  mildnefs. 
Their  commonwealth  was  incorporated  with  Mace- 
don,  from  which  Philip  refolved  that  it  fliould  never 
be  difmembered,  nbtwithftaading  his  recent  promifes 
to  the  Athenians. 

f  Diodor*  1.  xvu  c*  vui.    Demofiiieii,  Otynth.  iii.  fedt  4<^7. 

That 
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C  H  A  t.      That  he  might  arm  himfelf  a:gainft  the  refentment 
^^^\  of  a  people,  whom,  if  he  could  not  deceive,  he  was 
Philip  puts  determined  to  defy,^  he  cultivated,  with  great  ear- 
^f^^^^^"    neftnefs,  the  Olynthian  confederacy';  ailci  having 
pofleffion    befieged  and  taken  the  towns  of  Pydna  and  Poti- 
of  Pydna    ^g^^  jjg  readily  ceded  them  to  the  Olynthians,  who 
daa.     "    had  but  feebly  aflifted  him  in  making  thefe  con- 
quefts.      In  the  whole  tranfaflion  Philip  afFefled 
to  aft  merely  as  an  auxiliary.     The  Athenian  garri- 
fon  .in  Potidaea,  who  had  furrendered  themfelves 
prifoners  of  war,  he  took  under  his  immediate  pro- 
tection, anddifmifled  them  without  ranfom,  artfully 
lamenting  that  the  neceffity  of  his  afiairs,  and  his 
alliance  with  Olynthus,  obliged  him  to  oppofe  the 
interefts  of  their  republic,  for  which  he  entertained 
the  moft  fincere  refpefl:  ^^ 
Philip  pur-      It  is  impoflible  that  the  Athenians,  weak  and 
conquefts    credulous  as  they  were,  fhould  have  been  the  dupes 
in  Thrace,  of  this  grofs  artifice.     But  they  could  not  imme- 
diately withdraw  their  exertions  from  the  focial 
war,  the  events  of  which  grew,  continually  more 
unprofperous.      Philip,   ever  vigilant  and   aftive, 
profited  of  this  favourable  diverfioil,  to  purfue  his 
conquefts  in  Thrace,  to  which   the  pofleffion  of 
Amphipolis  afforded  him  an  opening.     In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  he  had  found  it  neceffary  to 
purchafe  a  peace  from  Cotys,  who  ftill  governed 
that  country,  but  from  whom  Philip  could  not 
adkually  apprehend  any  formidable  oppofition*   The 
late  acquaintance  of  that  Barbarian  with  the  Grecian 

J^  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  c.  yili.  Sc  Demoilh.  Philip,  ii.  ec'Olynth,  u 

religion 
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religion  and  manners,  which  he  had  adopted  in  CHAP, 
confequence  of  his  connedion  with  Iphicrates  and  ^^^^^^^* 
the  Athenians,  ferved  only  to  deprave  his  faculties 
and  to  cloud  his  reafon.  We  fliould  pronounce 
abfolutely  mad,  the  man  who  fancied  himfelf  en^ 
amoured  of  Minerva;  but  the  ancients^  who  believed 
that  the  gods  often  appeared  in  a  human  form,  re- 
garded with  more  tendemefe  this  frantic  enthufiafm. 
Cotys  was  allowed  to  poffefs  his  freedom  and  his 
crown,  whether,  with  his  ambulatory  court,  he  tra- 
verfed  the  inhofpitable  mountains  of  Thrace,  or 
pitched  his  tents  on  the  fragrant  banks  of  the  Stry- 
men  or  the  Neffus  j  or,  to  enjoy  with  more  privacy 
die  favours  of  his  celeftial  miftrefs,  penetrated  into 
the  deep  receffes  of  the  beautiful  forefts  which  ^ 
adorned  the  central  divifion  of  his  kmgdom. 

At  the  approach  of  the  Macedonians,   having  Takes  po& 
abandoned  di^  grove  of  Onocarfis,  the  favourite  ^^°^^ 
fcene  of  his  wild  purfuits  and  romandc  enjoyments ''%  mmes  at 
he  endeavoured  to  ftbp  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  ^^J^^ 
by  a  letter ;  but  a  letter  from  fuch  a  man  was  cal-  caUedPhi- 
culated  to  excite  only  ridicule  or  pity.     Philip  pe-  J§^* 
netrated    eaftward    thirty   miles    beyond    Amphi*  cv.4.  ' 
polis,   to  the  town  of  Crenidae,    fituated  at  the  A. C.  357- 
foot  of  Mount  Pangaeus.      He  admired  the  foli- 
tary  beauty   of  the   furrounding    diftrid,  which 
being  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  fea,  and  on  the 
other  by  lofty  mountains,  was  watered  by  many 
ftreams  and  rivulets,  which,  tempering  the  drynefs 
of  the  foil^  produced  the  fineft  and  moft  delicious 

'^  llieopomp*  apud  Athenseum;  L  xu.  p^  531. 
VOL*  IV.  p  fruit,  - 
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CHAP,  fruit,  a&d  flol^ers,  efpcciallyrofes,  of  a  peculiar  hue 
juutjii,  ^^  fragrancy.  But  the  attention  of  Philip  was  at- 
traded  by  obje&s  more  important,  the  rich  mines 
of  gold  in  that  neighbourhood,  formerly  wrought 
by  colonies  from  Thafds  and  from  Athens,  but  to- 
tally negleded  fmce  the  ignorant  Thracians  had 
become  mailers  of  Crenidas.  Philip  expelled  thofe 
Barbarians  from  a  poffeffion  which  they  feemed 
unworthy  to  hold.  Haying  defcended  into  the  gold- 
mines, he  traced,  by  the  help  of  torches,  the  decayed 
labours  of  the  ancient  proprietors.  By  his  care 
the  water  wa3  drained  off;  the  canals,  broken  or 
cboaked  up,  were  repaired ;  and  the  bofom  of  the 
earth  was  again  opened  and  raniacked  ^^  with  eager 
avidity  by  a  prince  who  well  knew  the  value  of  the 
precious  m^ttds.  A  Macedonian  colony  was  planted 
at  Cr^nido^,  which  thenceforth  aflfumed  the  name  of 
Philippi^°,  k  name  beftowed  alfo  on  the  golden 
coins  ftjruck  by  cwrder  of  Philip  *%  to  the  amiual 
amount  of  nearly  a  thoufand  talents,  or  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  pouAds  fterling  *^ 
Phaip  Having  effefted  the  main  purpofe  of  his  Thra- 

^•^^   c?aji  aqpedition,  the  prudence  of  Philip  fet  bounds 

^  Senec.  Natm*.  Quxit  Lv.  p.  760.  &  Demofthen.  in  Lq[>tin. 

^  The  fatal  defeat  and  death  of  Brutes  and  Caffius  have  ecUpfed 
In  their  ihelancholy  fplendour,  all  the  preceding  events  which  dif- 
tinguift  FhilippL    There  liberty  expire^  md  virtue  yielded  to  force. 

Cum  hzjSti  vxrtusy  &  minaces 

Turpe  folum  tetigere  mentb.  Horace* 

^'  Regale  numifiha  Philq)po8* 

•'  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  c.  ix.  Juftin.  1.  viii.  c.  iii.  fpeaks  differently  ; 
but  the  whole  of  that  chapter  bean  evident  marks  of  ignorance  and 
mror* 

to 
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to  his  conquefts  in  diat  country,  and  carried  his  CHAP. 
anns  into  Theflaly,  which,  by  die  murder  of  Alex*  .^  r-^r-^ 
ander  of  Pherae,  had  got  three  tyrants  inftead  of 
one.    Thefe  were,  Tiffiphonus,  Pitholaus,  and  hj^ 
cophron,  the  brothers-in-law,  the  aflaffihs,  and  the 
fucceffors  of  Alexander.     The  refentment  of  the 
Theflalians,    and  the  valour  of  the  Macedonian 
troops,  totally  defeated  thofe  oppreffors  of  their 
country,   who  were  .reduced  to  fuch  humiliating 
terms  as  feemed  fufEdent  to  prev^t  them  from 
bdng  thenceforth  formidable  either  to  their  own 
fubjefts  or  their  nrighbours  *^.     The  Theffaliahs^ 
who  were  fufceptible  of .  all  imprc^ons,  but  iaca^ 
p^le  of  preferring  any,  concluded,  in  the  firfl: 
emodons  of  their  ^dtude,  an  agreement  with  their 
deliverer,  by  which  diey  furrendered  to  him  the  Advimau 
revenues  arMing  from  their  firirs  and  towns  of  com^  ^derived 
merce,  as  well  as  all  the  conveniencies  of  thdr  Spom  thA 
harbours  and  (hipping ;  and,  extraordinary  as  this  ^^™^*^ 
cei&on  was,  Philip  found  means  to  render  it  efiec-^ 
tual  and  permanent  "^ 

He   immediately   contra&ed   an   alliance   with  PhiHp 
Arybbas,    King  of  Epirus,  a    fmall    principality  I^J^piju^ 
which  ikirted  the  weftem  frcmder  of  Theffaly.    In  oiymp. 
his  excurfions  from  Thebes,  Philip  had  early  feen  ^'^^ 
Olympias,    fifter  to  that   prince,   whofe  wit  and 
fpirit,  joined  to  the  lively  graces  of  her  youth  and 
beauty,  had  made  a  deep  imprefficm  on  his  heart* 
They  were  initiated,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  myf- 
teries  of  Ceres,  during  the  triennial  feftival  in  the 

*'  Diodor.Lxvi.  cadv.  &Flut.mP^loi^d. 

^  Dcmofth.  Philip.  L  xo.    Polysen.  Stratag.  L  ir.  e.  adx. 

D  2  lile 
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CHAP,  ifie  of  Samothrace,  which  had  been  long  as  mdch 
(tiftinguifhed  as  Eleufis  ^^  itfelf,  by  the  peculiar 
worfhip  and  protection  of  this  boimtiful  goddels* 
But  the  adive  ambition,  which  employed  and  en- 
grofied  the  firft  years  of  Philip's  reign,  fhouM  feeni 
to  have  baniihed  every  other  paffion,  when  his  expe- 
dition into  Theffaly  recalled  the  image  of  Olym- 
pias.  Their  firft  interview  naturally  revived  his 
admiration  or  love ;  and,  as  the  Kings  of  Epirus 
were  lineally  defcended  from  Achilles,  the  match 
appeared  every  way  fuitable  j  Arybbas  readily 
yielded  his  confent,  and  the  beautiful  prsicefswas 
conduced  into  Macedon  ^\ 
During  the  The  nuptiafe  of  Philip  were  folemnifed  at  Pdla 
^  b^up^  with  unufual  pomp  and  fplendoi^^  Several  months 
tiaJstAc  were  deftined  to  rehgious  (hows  ijiid  proceffions^ 
k^^cM  ^^  gynmaftic  games^^and  exercifesy^  tomuficai  and 
takeanns.  dramatic  entertainments^  The  young  and  fortu- 
nate prince  naturally. took  a  princi|>al  fhare  in  alt 
thefe,  fcenes  of  feftivity ;  and  it  is  probable  that, 
amidft  the  more  elegant  amufements  of  his  court, 
Philip  might  difcover  that  ftrong  propenfity  lb.  vi- 
cious indulgence^  that  delight  in  bufibons  and  flat- 
terers, and  other  difgracefui  minifters  of  his  more 
criminal  pleafures,  which,  however  countera£ked 
and  balanced  by  his  ambition  and  magnanimity, 
difgraced  and  tamiihed  the  fucceeding  glories  of 
his  reign.  It  is  certain  that  the  volu|>tuous  inac- 
tivity in  which  he  feemed  fiink,  encouraged  die 
hopes  of  his  enemies  ^\    The  tributary  princes  of 

•*  S^te  vol.  lii.  c.  xxi.  p.  46*  ^  Juflin.  L  m  €•«;. 

'^  Diodor.  U  xvi.  c.xxii. 

Paeonia 
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Paeonia  and  lUyria  prepared  to  rebel ;  the  King  of  C  H  A  P. 
Thrace  concurred  in  their  defigns,  which  were  ,^^^^^ 
concerted  with  more  caution  than  is  ufual  with  Bar- 
barians ;  and  thfe  general  confpiracy  of  ne^hbour- 
mg  ftates  might  have  repreffed,  for  a  while,  the  for- 
tune of  Macedon,  if  Philip  had  not  been  feafonably 
informed  of  the  danger  by  his  faithful  partifans  and 
emiflaries  in  thofe  countries. 

Early  in   the  enfuing  fpring  he  took  the  field  PWllp 
with  the  flower  of  the  Macedonian  troops.     Par-  ^etrcon- 
memo,  the  general  in  whom  he  had  moft  confi-  fpiracy. 
dence,  cruflied  the  rebellion  in  lUyria.     Philip  was  ^l^^P* 
equally  fuccefsful  in  Paeonia  and  Thrace.     While  A.c.356. 
he  returned  from  the  latter,   he  was  informed  of    ^ 
the  vidlory  of  Parmenio.     A  fecond  meflenger  ac- 
quainted him  that  his  horfes  had  gained  the  prize 
in  the  chariot-races  at  the  Olympic  games ;  a  vic- 
tory which  he  regarded  as  far  more  honourable^ 
and  which,  as  it  proved  him  a  legitimate  fon  of 
Greece,   he  carefully  commemorated,  by  impref- 
fmg  a  chariot  on  his  coins.     Almoft  at  the  fame 
rime  a  third  meflfenger  arrived  to  tell   him  that 
Olympias  had  brought    forth  a  prince  at  Pella; 
to  whom,  as  bom  amidft  fuch  aufpidous  circum^ 
fiances,  the  diviners  announced  a  life  of  boundlefs 
profperity. " 

Such  a  rapid  tide  of  good  fortune  did  not  over-  PWlip'« 

(et  the  wifdom  of  Philip,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  Ar^ode 

firfl  authendc  tranfadion  which  immediately'  foU  announc- 
ing the 
birth  of 
^  Plut.  m  Alex^^nd.  Alexander 

x>  3'  lowed 
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CHAP.  lowed  thofe  events.    This  Was  the  coirefpondence 
xxxm  • 

with  Ariftotle  the  philofopher,  whofe  merit  Philip 

had  early  difcemed  at  Athens^  while  the  young 
Stagirite  ftill  refided  with  his  mafler  Plato.  The 
firft  letter  (fortunately  preferved)  is  written  with  a 
brevity  which  marks  the  King  and  the  mai)  of  ge- 
nius. ^^  Know  that  a  fon  is  bom  to  us.  We  thank 
the  gods,  not  fo  much  for  their  gift,  as  for  beftowing 
k  at  a  time  wh^i  Ariftotle  lives.  We  aflure  our- 
felves  that  you  will  form  him  a  prince  worthy  of  his 
father,  and  worthy  of  Macedon."  Ariftotle  com- 
menced this  illuftrious  employment  about  thirteen 
years  afterwards  ^%  when  the  opening  mind  of 
Alexander  might  be  fuppofed  capable  of  receiving 
the  benefit  of  his  inftru&ions.  The  fuccefs  of  his 
labovp:^  will  be  explained  in  the  fequel.  The  for- 
tune of  Alexander  furpaffed  that  of  all  other  con- 
querors as  much  as  his  virtues  furpafled  his  fortune. 

^  The  chronology  appears  from  Dionyfius  of  HaUcanufliis'e 
letter  to  Ammaeus^  who^  in  order  to  prove  that  Demoflenes  had 
attained  the  higheft  perfe^on  in  the  pra<£tice>  before  Ariftotle 
had  delivered  the  theory,  of  eloquence,  marks,  with  great  exadhiefsy 
the  principal  events  in  the  lives  of  the  philofopher  and  orator. 
Ariftotle,  a  native  of  Stagira,  came  to  Athens  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
367  A.C.  There  he  continued  twenty  years,  as  the  fcholar  or 
^iiiftant  of  Plato,  who  died  348  A.  C.  Ariftotle  left  Athens  on 
the  death  of  his  mafter,  and  fpent  three  years  at  Atameus,  and 
two  at  Mytelene.  From  thence  he  went  to  Macedon,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  343  years  A.  C*  He  was  emjdoyed  eight 
years  in  the  education  of  Alexander.  He  returned  to  Athens 
2^S  ^  ^•y  taught  twelve  years  in  the  Lycseum,  and  died  ihe  year 
following  at  Chalcis,  s^tat.  fixty-three,  A.  C  yiZf  and  a  year 
after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Dionyfius  ad  Anmiseum.  He  reckons 
by  the  Archons  of  Athens ;  I  have  ilibftituted  the  years  before 
Chrift. 

Yet 
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Yet  the  fame  of  the  philofopher  abundantly  re-  C  JH  A  p. 
pays  the  honour  reflefted  on  him  by  his  royal  ^^^^^™* 
pupil,  fince  fixteen  centuries  after  the  fubver- 
fion  of  Alexander's  empire,  the  writings  of  Ari- 
ftode  flill  maintained  an  unexampled  afcendant 
over  the  opinions,  and  even  over  the  a£tions  of 
men. 


h  4 
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CHAP.   XXXIV. 

Philips s  Profperity.  —  Imprudent  Meafures  of  the 
AmphiBjonic  Council.  —  The  Phocian^  or  Sdcred 
War.  —  Philomelus  feizes  the  Temple  of  Delphi. 
— « Takes  the  Field  againft  the  Thebans  and  their 
Allies.  —  Defeat  and  Death  of  Philomelus.  — 
Affairs  of  Thrace^  Macedon^  and  Attica. — Ono^ 
marchus  takes  the  Command  of  the  Phocians.  -^^ 
Encounters  Philip  in  Theffaly.  —  He  is  drfeated 
and  Jlain.  —  Philip* s  Deftgns  again/l  Olynthus 
and  Byzantium.  —  Traverfed  by  the  Athenians.  ^ — 
Phayllus  takes  the  Command  of  the  Phocians.  — 
Philip  marches  towards  '  Thermopyla.  —  Antici- 
pated  by  the  Athenians.  —  Demojihenes* s  firjl  Phi^ 
lippic.  —  Philip* s  Occupations  at  Pella. — His  Vices 
—  and  Policy. 

CHAP.  ppiLiP  had  now  reigned  almoft  five  years.     He 
^^mv.^        had  greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries,    he  had 
Profperity   ftiU  more  augmented  the  revenues,    of  his  king- 
of  Philip     dom.     Paeonia,   no  longer  the  rival,  was  become 
year  of  his  ^i^  obfequious  province  of  Macedon,     At  the  ex- 
^»gn.        pence  of  Thrace  and  lUyria,  he  had  extended  whis 
cy^i!     frontier  on  the  eaft  to  the  fea  of  Thafos ;    on  the 
A.  c.  356.  weft  to  the  lake  Lychnidus.      He  was  mafter  of 
Theffaly  without  having  the  trouble  to  govern  it. 
He  fecured   many  commercial  advantages  by  th^ 
poffeflion  of  Amphipolis.      His  troops  were  nu- 
merous 
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merous  and  well  difciplined ;  his  large  finances  were  CHAP, 
regulated  with  oeconomy ;  and  the  mines  of  Philippi  J^^^^^y, 
iimiifhed  him  with  an  annual  refource  alike  ufeful 
to  his  defigns,  whether  he  purfued  the  ambitious 
career  of  foreign  conqueft,  or  fet  himfelf  to  build 
up  and  confolidate  the  internal  grandeur  of  hi$ 
dominions. 

The  power  of  Philip  was  admired  and  feared  iHs  pro- 
by  thofe  who  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  deep  j^^  J^ 
receffes  of  his  policy,  which  alone  rendered  him  traWepo- 
really  formidable.  The  firft  and  moft  natural  ob-  ^^^' 
jeft  of  his  defire  was  the. territory  of  Olynthus, 
the  moft  populous  and  fertile  portion  of  the  Ma- 
ced^ian  coaft.  His  fecond  and  far  more  arduous 
purpofe  was  to  obtain  the  fovereignty  of  Greece. 
But  inftead  of  difcovering  thefe  defigns,  he  had 
hitherto  cultivated  the  Olynthians  with  a  careful 
affiduity,  and  had  deferved  their  gratitude  by  many 
folid  and  important  fervices.  His  fuccefs  had  been 
complete ;  and  if,  elated  by  the  many  advantages 
which  we  have  enumerated,  he  had  already  pre- 
pared td  invade  Greece,  it  is  more  that  probable 
Aat  the  Olynthians  would  have  confented  to  fol- 
low his  ftandard.  But  Philip  was  fenfible,  that  by 
fnatching  too  eagerly  at  this  valuable  prize,  he  might 
blaft  for  ever  his  profpeft  of  obtaining  it.  While 
the  Athenians  were  occupied  and  haraffed  by  the 
deftni&ive  v^ar  with  their  confederates,  he  had,  in- 
deed, embraced,  the  opportunity  to  gain  poffeffion 
of  feveral  of  their  dependent  fettlements  in  Thrace 
and  Macedon ;  colouring,  however,  thefe  proceed- 
ings by  the  pretence  of  juftice  or  neceffity,  and  tem-^^ 

pering 
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CHAP,  pering  even  his  hoftilides  by  many  partial  adia  of 
^^^  kiudnefs  and  refpeft.     Before  the  fodal  war  was 
ended^  the  feeds  of  difienfion,  to  profufely  fcattered 
in  Greece,  were  likely  to  ripen  into  a  new  quarrel 
hx  more  general  and  important.     Philip  patiently 
waited  their  maturity.    His  hopes  were  founded  on 
.  the  domeftic  animofities  of  Greece ;  but  the  unfeafon- 
able  dlfcovery  of  his  fyftem  might  have  united  an 
hundred  thoufand '  warriors  againfl  their  common 
enemy;  whereas,  by  the  fecret  refinements  of  a  flow? 
and  fteady  policy,  he  eflfeded  his  vaft  purpofes  with- 
out being  obliged,  on  any  one,  occafion,  to  fight 
againfl  thirty  thoufand  men. 
He  care-         The  Amphidyons  having  recovered  their  autho- 
fuUy          rity  in  Gonfequence  of  the  events  which  have  for- 
theimpru-  JHerly  been  defcribed,  began  early  to  difplay  thofe 
dent  mea-   dangerous  paffions  with  which  the  exercife  of  un- 
thrim-     controuled  power  too  naturally  corrupts  the  heart. 
phiayonic  They  pretended,  that,  during  the  decline  of  their  ju- 
councii;      rifdiftion,  many  unwarrantable  abufes  had  been  in- 
troduced, which  it  became  them  to  remedy.     The 
rights  of  religion  (they  faid),  which  it  was  their  firft 
duty  to  maintain,  had  been  materially  violated  by 
the  Phocians,  who,  alike  regardlefs  of  the  dedfion 
of  the  ors^cle^  and  of  an  Amphidyonic  decree,  had 
ploughed  lands  confecrated  to  Apollo,  and  therefore 

'  The  number  is  chofen  as  a  very  moderate  medium  between 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men^  afterwards  promifed 
to  Philip  in  the  general  convention  of  the  ibftes  at  Corinth  fbr  the 
fervice  of  the  Perfian  expedition^  and  the  eighty  thoufand  which 
the  Greeks  adually  raifed  againft  Xerxes*  and  which  Thucydides 
fays>  that  the  Peloponnefian  confederacy  alone  could  fend  into 
^Attifja. 

with- 
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mthdrawn  from  agriculture  \  Thefe  lands,  how-  c  K  A  p. 
ever,  were  confined  to  the  narrow  diftrifl:  between  ^^^^^^ 
the  river  Cephiffus  and  Mount  Thurium,  on  the 
weftern  frontier  of  Boeotia.  The  crime  of  the  Pho- 
cians  (if  their  ufeful  labours  deferve  the  name  of 
crime)  was  neither  great  nor  unprecedented,  fince 
the  Locrians  of  Amphiffa  had  long  cultivated  the 
Criffaean  plain ;  a  more  exteniive  territory,  and 
confecrated  to  the  god  by  far  more  awful  ceremo- 
nies K  But  the  proud  tyranny  of  the  Amphidlyons, 
carelefs  of  fuch  didUndions,  ftllmi^ated  an  angry 
decree  againft  Phocis,  commanding  the  facred  lands 
to  be  laid  wafte,  and  impofing  a  heavy  fine  on  that 
community. 

It  18  believed  that  the  Thebans,  ,  enemies  and  which  are 
neighbours  to  Phocis,  and  whofe  influence  at  that  ^f^^^'^^i^^ 
time  predominated  in  the  council,  were  the  prin-  theThe- 
cipal  abettors  of  this  arbitrary  meafure  * ;   a  fuppo-  ^*"^  '* 
fition  rendered  probable  by  the  enfuing  delibera- 
tions of  the  Amphidyons.      Their  next  fentence 
was  direfted  againft  Sparta,  to  punifh  the  injury 
of  Phaebidas,  who,  in  time  of  peace,  had  furprifed 
and  feized  the  Theban  citadel.      This  breach  of 
public  faith,  however  criminal  and  flagrant,  had 
been  committ^  fo  many  years  before^  that  pru- 
dafice  required  it  to  be  for  ever  buried  in  obfcu- 
rity.     But,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Thebans,  the 
Amphiftyons  brought  it  once  more  to  light ;   com- 
manded the  Lacedasmonians  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  talents ;   decreed  that  the  fine  fhould  be 

'See  vol.  i.  c.v.  p.aa4.  ^  SeevoLi.  c.v.  p.aa,  &  feqq. 

^  Juftin.  L  viii.  c.  i.  &  feqq. 

doubled. 
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CHAP,  doubled,  unlefs  paid  'mthln  an  appointed  dme :  and, 
AAAiv^  j£  the^decree  were  finally  difregarded,  that  the  La- 
cedaemonians fhould  be  treated  as  public  enemies  to 
Greece  K  ' 

who  excite  The  Phociansj  fmgled  out  as  the  firft  vidims 
^®  rf  h^"  ^  oppreflioh,  were  deeply  affedled  by  their  danger. 
Phocians.  To  pay  the  money  demanded  of  them,  exceeded 
oiymp.  tjjgjj.  faculties.  It  would  be  grievous  to  defolate 
A.'c.  357.  ^^^  fields  which  their  own  hands  had  cultivated 
with  fo  much  toiL  The  commands  of  the  Am- 
phiftyons  were  indeed  peremptory ;  but  that  coun* 
cil  had  not  on  foot  any  fuiEcient  force  to  render 
them  efffeftual,  Ihould  the  devoted  objeQs  of  their 
vengeance  venture  to  difpute  their  authority.  This 
meafure,  daring  as  it  feemed,  was  ftrongly  recom- 
mended by  Philomelus,  whofe  popular  eloquence 
and  rafli  valour  gave  him  a  powerful  afcenfiant  in 
Phocis.  He  poffeffed  great  hereditary  wealth  j  c6ni- 
temned  the  national  fuperftition;  and  being  endow- 
ed with  a  bold  ambitious  fpirit,  he  expected  to  rife 
amidft  the  tumult  of  aftion  and  danger,  to  unrival- 
led pre-eminence  in  his  republic.  After  repeated 
deliberations,  in  which  he  flattered  the  vanity,  and 
tempted  the  avarice  of  his  countrymen,  by  proving, 
that  to  them  of  right  belonged  the  guardianfliip  of 
the  Delphian  temple,  and  the  immenfe  treafur^s 
contained  within  its  facred  walls  *,  he  brought  the 

'  Diodor.  I.  xvi.  c.  xxiii-  &  feqq. 
*  Fhilomelus  cited  the  refpe^ble  authority  of  Homer: 
Airrap  4>wx€W)>  Xx«5*o?  xeu  Evir^o^  ^XP^f 
'Ot  K.w»fio-aw  ct;^oy  UvQuvoc  n  Vir^iffvecv. 
**  But  Schedius  and  Epiffarophus  led  the  Phociaii8»  who  inhabited  Cy^ 
panfliisy  and  the  rocky  Python>"  the  ancient  name  of  Delphi. 

majority 
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majority  of  the  fenate  and  aflembly  into  his  opi-  c  H  A  P. 
nion.  As  the  propereft  inftrument  to  execute  his  ,^^^\ 
own  meafures,  Philomelus  was  named  general :  the 
Phocian  youth  flocked  to  his  ftandard;  and  his 
private  fortune,  as  well  as  the  pubUc  revenues  were 
confumed  in  purchafing  the  mercenary  aid.  of  thofe 
needy  adventurers  who  abounded  in  every  province 
of  Greece. 

The  following  year  was  employed  by  Philomelus  The  Pho- 
m  providing  arms*  in  exercifing  his  troops,  and  in  Sf!f '^f^ 
an  embafly  which  he  undertook  m  perlon  to  Sparta,  prepare  for 
As  that  community  had  not  difcharged  the  fine  ^ar,  and 
impofed  by  the  Amphidyons,    the  penalty  was  Sparunsin 
doubled,  the  delinquents  being  condemned  to  pay  their  caufe. 
a  thoufend    talents.      The  exhorbitance  of  this  2!^^' 
impofition  might  have  juftified  the  Spartans  in  A.  0.35^- 
foUowii^g  the  example  of  Phocis,  and  fetting  the 
Amphidyons  at  defiance.      But  Archidamus,  who 
poflqfled  all  the  caution  and  addrefs  of  his  father 
Agefilaus,  was  unwilling  to  take  a  principal  part  in 
tUe  fij?ft  dangerous  experiment,  and  to  poft  himfelf 
in  the  front  of  battle,  againft  the  revered  decrees 
of  an  affemWy^  confidered  as  the  legal  guardian  of 
nation^  religion  and  liborty.     He  affured  Philome- 
lus  that  both  himfelf  and  the  Spartans  fully  approved 
his  caufe ;  that  reafons  of  a  temporary  nature  hin- 
dered their  declaring  themfelves  openly,  but  that 
he  might  depend  on  fecret  fupplies  of  men  and 
moneys  j 

£ncou« 
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CHAP.      Encouraged  by  this  aflurance^  and  by  a  con- 
^^^^^  fiderable  fum*  immediately  put  into  his  handsv 
Phiiomeius  Philomelus,  at  his  return^  ventured  on  a  meafuns 
feizes  the    ^^^  |gfg  audacious  than  unexpefted.    The  temple 
Ddphl^     of   Delphi,    fo  awfully  guarded  by  fuperftitfon^ 
oiymp.      ^as  fcarcely  defaided  by  any  military  force.    Phi- 
A.  a  355.  lomelus,  having  prepared  the  imagination  of  his 
followers  for  this  bold  enterprife,  immediately  ton- 
duded  them  towards  Delphi,  defeated  the  feeble 
refiftance  of  the  Thraddae,  who  inhabited  the  neigh* 
bouring  diftriO:,  and  entered  the  facrcd  city  with 
the  calm  intrepidity  of  a  conqueror.     The  Delphi- 
ans,  who  expeded  no  mercy  from  a  man  devoid 
of  refpeO:  for  religion,    prepared    thenifelves  in 
filent  horror,  for  beholding  the  complicated  guilt 
of  facrilege  and  murder.    But  the  countenance  of 
Phiiomeius  re-afTured  them,  and  his  difcourfe  to- 
tally difpelled  thdr  ill-grounded  fears.     He  declared 
that  he  had  come  to  Delphi,  with  no  hoftile  difpo- 
fition  againft  the  inhabitants,  with  no  facrilegious 
deligns  againft  the  temple.     His  principal  motive 
was  to  emancipate  the  one  and  the  odier  from  the 
arbitary  proceedings  of  the  Amphi£lyons,  and  to 
affert  the  ancient  and  unalienable  prerogative  c^ 
Phocis  to  be  the  patron  and  prote&or  of  the  Del- 
phian (hrine.      To  the  faine  purpofe  he  fcattered 
declarations    through    the  different    republics  of 
Greece ;  his  emiflaries  acquainted  the  Spartans  that 
he  had  deftroyed  the  brazen  tablets  containing  the 
unjuft  decrees  againft  Sparta  and  Phocis;  they  in- 
flamed the  refentment  of  the  Athenians,  naturally 

3  Diodorus  (1.  zvi.  p.  426.)  fays  fifteen  talents. 

I  hoftile 
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hoftile  to  Thdl>es :  and  both  thofe  republics  came  CHAP, 
to  the  refolution  of  fupporting  the  meafures  of  >  _^_.  ^ 
Philomelus. 

The  Thebans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  dtreded.  Employs 
and  the  Locrians,  Theffalians,  with  other  ftates  of  ^^?^^ 

,      '  '  treafurem 

lefe  confideration,  who  tamely  obeyed  the  decrees  raifmg 
of  the  Amphifliyons,  determined  to  take  the  field  ^^erceni^ 
in  defence  of  their  infulted  religion  and  violated 
laws«  Their  operations  were  conduced  with  that 
extreme  flownefs  natural  to  confederacies.  Philo- 
melus aded  with  more  vigour.  He  received  little 
affiftance  from  his  diftant  allies.  But,  firft,  by 
impofing  a  heavy  tax  on  the  Delphians,  who  had  • 
been  enriched  by  the  devotion  6f  Greece,  and  then, 
notwithftanding  his  declaration,  by  taking  very  un- 
due liberties  with  the  treafure  of  Apollo  ^,  he  col- 
lected above  ten  thoufand  mercenaries,  men  daring 
and  profligate  as  himfelf,  who  facrificed  all  fcruples 
of  religion  to  the  hopes  of  dividing  a  rich  fpoil. 
Such  at  leaft  was  the  general  charafter  of  his  fol- 
lowers. To  the  few  who  had  more  piety,  or  lefs 
avarice,  he  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  meafures  by 
the  authority  of  an  oracle.  The  Pythia  at  firft 
refufed  to  nfioUnt  the  facred  tripod.  Philomelus 
fternly  commanded  her.  She  obeyed  with  reluc- 
tance, obferving,  that  being  already  mafter  of  Del- 
phi, he  might  ad  without  fandion  or  controul  '"*. 
Philomelus  waited  for  no  other  anfwer,  but  gladly 
interpreted  the  words  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 

^  Diodorus  fometlmes  acknowledges^  and  fometimes  denies^  that 
PMcanelus  ftxeddled  with  the  (acred  treafure. 

£|e5-i  wru  v^ctrlm  b  CaXtFM,     Piodor*  p.  42S. 

abfolute 
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CHAP,  abfolute  authority  j  and,  with  the  addrels  fuitablc  M 
XXXIV.   jjjg  fituation  an^  charadker,  confirmed  the  aufpicious 
declaration  of  the  prieftefs  by  the  report  of  many 
favourable  omens  ". 
Takes  Havmg  obtained  the  fuppofed  fandion  of  reli- 

*^^.^ft^i,    &^^9  Philomelus  proceeded  to  fortify  the  temple 
Thebans  ^  ^^^  city  of  Delphi,  in  which  he  placed  a  ftrong 
and  their    garrifon ;   and,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces, 
oiymp.      boldly  marched  forth  to  repel  the  mcurfions  of  the 
cvi.  a.        enemy.     During  two  years,  hoftilities  were  carried 
'   '  ^^^'  on  with  various  fortune  againft  the  Locrians  and 
Thebans.      Vidory  for  the  raqft  part  inclined  to 
the  Phocians ;  but  there  happened  not  any  decifive 
aftion,  nor  was  the  war  memorable  on  any  other 
account  but  that  of  the  exceffive  cruelty  mutually 
inflidted  and  fuffered.     The  Phocian  prifoners  were 
uniformly  condemned  to  deaths   as  wretches  con* 
viGted  of  the  moft  abominable  facrilege  and  im- 
piety; and  the  refentment  of  their  countrymen  reta^ 
liated  with  equal  feverity  on  the  unhappy  capdves 
whom  the  chance  of  war  frequentlyput  into  their 
hands  '^ 
Phijamelus      As  both  armies  anxioufly  expeOied  reinforce* 
defeated,     ments,  they  were  unwilling  to  rifk  a  general  en- 
cvi^r      gagement,  till  chance  rendered  that  meafure  un- 
A.  C.  253*  avoidable.      Entangled    among    the    woods    and 
mountains  of  Phocis,  the  conveniency  of  forage 
*     attrafted  them  towards  the  fame  point.      The  van-, 
guards  met  unexpectedly  near  the  town  of  Neone, 
and  began  to  Ikirmifh.      A  general  and  fierce  ac- 
tion followed,  in  which  the  Phocians  were  repelled 

"  Diodorp.4a9.  .  '*  Ibid.  p.  53  0|&fcqq. 
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hf  iuperior  numbers.      Pathlefe  wdods,    abrdpt  char 
rocks  aad  precipices,  obftru&ed  their  retreats    Jn  ,^^^^, 
vain  Philoinelus  ftrove  with  his  voice  and  arm  td    .  . , 
rally  the  fugitives^     He  binlfelf  was  carried  along 
by  the  torr^lt  to  the  broW  of  a  precipice^  affli&'ed  ^ 

with  wounds,  and  ftili  more  with  atiguifli  and  de- 
fpair.  The  enemy  advanced;  it  feemed  impof- 
fible  to  efcape  their  vengeance ;  the  rdblution  of 
Philoinelus  was  prompt  and  terrible ;  with  'a  vigor- 
ous bound  he  fprang  from,  the  rock,  thus  eluding 
the  torment  of  his  own  guilty  confcieftce,  and  the 
refentment  of  his  purfuers'^  While  the  Thebans 
and  allies  admired  this  cataftfophe  as  a  mani*- 
feft  vilitation  of  divine  vengeance '%  Onomarchus, 
the  lieutenant  and  brother  of  the  Phocian  general, 
collefted  and  drew  off  the  fcattered  remains  of  the 
vanquifhed  army  towards  Delphi.  The  confede- 
rates determined  to  expel  them  from  that  holy 
place,  and  to  inflift  on  the  enemies  of  Greece  and 
Heaven  a  punifhment  fimilar  to  that  to  which  the 
wrath  of  Apollo  had  driven,  the  impious  Philo- 
melus'^ 

Different  caufes  concurred  to  prevent  Philip  on  TheSpar- 
the  one  hand,  and  Athens  and  Sparta  on  the  other,  *^"'  *^- 
from  taking  a  principal  or  early  part  in  the  Pho-  recover 
cian  war.      The  interefted  policy  of  Archidamus,  t^f»^  ^^ 


I  . 


'^  Diodorus  hints*  that  had  Philomelas  beett  taken  captivey 
his  body  would  have  beeil  fhockingly  mangled:  foftf/AESfo;  tw  ue 
T»K  ouxi^aXva-ict^  ocixMer.  p.  433. 

'♦  Such  it  appeared  to  future  hiftorians:  xo»  rtnov  rpr  T^T6f> 
hi-;  ru  ^(uitwiia  liK%i  xMTo/TJ^t^t  tov  $mm     Diodor.  ibid  • 

"  Diodor.  1.  x>fi.p.43Ji.    j,^  ^   . 

VOL.  IV.  %  who 
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C  HAP,  ^ho  4ire6ied  with  abiblute  authority  the  cooncil^ 
of  Sparta,  was  lefa  anxious  to  fupport  the  arms  of 
his  diftant  confederates,  than  folicitous  to  recover 
the    Lacedaemonian  dominion    in    Pelqponnefus.^ 
The  opportunity  feemed  favourable  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  Thebans  being  deeply  engaged  in  ano- 
ther conteft,  and  the  Athenians  in  fbid  alliance  with 
Spartsu    For  feveral  years,  the  arms  and  intrigues 
of  Ardhidamus  were  employed  againft  the  Mefle- 
luans.  Arcadians,  and  Argives.    But  his  ambitious 
defign  failed  of  fuccels:  the  inferior  cities  of  Pe- 
loponnefus,-  roufed  by  a  (U)mmon  danger,  confede- 
rated   for  their  mutual   defence;     and  Athene, 
though  a&ually  the  ally  of  Sparta,  was  unwilling 
to  abandon  to  the  tyranny  of  that  republic  her 
niore  ancient  and  faithful  allies,  the  Arcadians  and 
MdTenians '\ 
The  af&iw    '  While  the  politics  of  the  Peloponnefus  formed  a 
^ciT^^*^*  fyftem  apart,  the  facred  war  ihook  the  centre  of 
RiUipand   Greece,  and  the  affairs  of  Thrace  occupied  Philip 
AeAthe.    and  the  Athenians.     Cotys  was  de?idj   his  fons, 
iterfobleptes,  Berifades,  and  Amadocus,  were  all 
dii&tisfied  with    the  partition  of   his  dominions*. 
While  their  hoftilities  againft  each  other  exhibited 
the  odious  pidure  of  fraternal  difcord,  the  prizes, 
for  which  they  contended,  w^re  fucceffively  carried 
off  by  Philip.    The  encroachments  of  that  prince 

^  The  qnefBon  appears  to  have  occaikmed  warm  debates  in  d^ 
Atheman  afTembly :  the  Spartan  and  Arcadian  parties  were  ahunatcd 
with  the  otmoft  2eal ;  and»  kcctttfling  to  Dea^c^QheiieSy  the  Athenian 
orators^  had  they  not  ipoke  tlw  Attk  ^Bale^,  wouM  luve  appeared* 
the  one  half  Spartans,  the  other  Afcadbaiw  Demofthen.  pro  Me- 
galop.  p-^S' 

at 
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at  lejQigth  engaged  Kerfobl^ptes,  .^h^  mofl:  powerful  CHAP, 
of  the  co-tieirsj,  ta.  ^lede  the  Thracian  Cherfonelus  .^^^^^^ 
to  the  Athenians,  who  fent  Chares  with  a  numerous 
fleet  to  take  pofleffion  of  that  peninfula.  The  town 
of  Seftos  alon^  made  refiftance.  It  was  taken  by 
florm,  and. treated  with  gr^t  fev^rity  by  Chare?; 
while.  Philip  .befieged  and  took  the  far  more 
important  city  of  Methone  in  Pieria.  In  this  fiege 
he  loft  an  eye,  a  lofs  which  he  is  faid  to  have  borne 
wi(;b.  the  more  impatience  '%  as  the  circumftances 
attending  it  were  alike  difhonoux-able  to  his  judg* 
ment  and  humanity  '*. 

It  appears  extraordinary  that  the  Thebans,.  after  Onomtr- 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Philomeliis,  ihould  not  the  com- 
have  purfued  their  good  fortune,  without  allowing:  ™*"jl  ^ 

1.  •  t.         i_  J  /I  ,^  thePho- 

the  enemy  time  to  breathe  and  recover  ftrength.  cians. 
They  probably  imagined  that  the  fatal  exit  of  that  0|y™P* 


cvi.  4* 


353* 


daring  chief  would  deter  a  fucceflbr  j  and  that  the  ^.c 

"  Lucian  de  Scribend.  Hill.  p.  365. 

^  Thefe  circumfiaaces,  however,  reft  on  die  suthority  t£  Su>-  • 
das  and  IJlpuui.  It  U  iaid»  du^t.when  the  anx>w  was  extradle<}* 
the  following  Infcriptian  appeared  on  it :  <<  After  to  Philip's  right 
eye."  After,  it  feems,  had  offered  his  fervices  to  Philip,  at  an 
excellent  markfiaian;  to  which  Philip  re]^ed»  that  he  would  em- 
ploy him  when  he  waged  war  with  ftarlings.  Philip  caufed  the 
UTow  to  be  fhot  back  into  the  place,  with  k  new  mfcriptiony 
^  That  he  would  hang  op  Afler ;"  a  threat  which,  ^^as  executed 
as  foon  as  he  became  mafler  of  Methone.  Fi<5lions  flill  more  incre- 
^le  were  related  on  this .  fubj»ft>  by  the  fabulous  writers  of  the 
age  of  Alexander.  Philip,  it  was  faid,  lofl  his  right  eye  through 
unfeafonable  curiodty  in  prying  into  the  amours  of  Olympias  and 
Jupiter  Ammon.  This  ridiculous  flattery  to  Alexander  had  been 
fo  widely  diffufed,  that  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  fubje(5^  repre- 
sented on  the  <;elebraled  vaie,  which  is  fo  much  better  explained 
by  Mr.  D'Haacandlijg.  S^;  Recherches  fur  les  Arts  de  la  Grece^ 
'  voL  iL 

B  2  Phocians 
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CHAP.  Phoclans  would  crave  peace,  if  not  dm&^  to  iff" 
>•  •  •  ^  fpair.  Such  indeed  was  the  refoltition  of  the  more 
refpeftable  part  ^  of  the  Phocians.  But  the  bold^ 
impious,  and  needy,  who  compofed  the  moft  nu- 
merous defcrijAion  of  that  people,  were  bent  on 
tontfauing  the  war.  An  aflembly  was  convened, 
when  Onomarchus,  in  a  fet  fpeech '%  flattered  their 
hopes,  slnd  encouraged  them  to  perfevere.  His 
opinion  prevailed ;:  he  was  named  general ;  and  his 
conduQ:  foon  proved,  that  he  equalled  his  brother 
in  boldhefs  and  ambition,  and  furpaffed  him  in 
aftivity  and  enterprife.  None  better  knew  the 
power  of  gold,  or  had  more  addrefs  in  employing 
it.  With  the  Delphic  treafure  he  coined  fuch  a 
quantity  of  money  as  perhaps  had  never  before 
circulated  in  Greece.  The  Phocian  army  was 
reftored  and  augmented ;  their  allies  were  re4- 
dered  more  hearty  in  their  caufe  j  even  their  ene- 
mies were  not  prpof  againft  the  temptations  which 
continually  aflailed  their  fidelity.  By  feafonable 
bribes,  Onomarchus  diftraded  the  councils  of 
Thebes,  and  kept  their  arms  inaftive.  The  neigh* 
bouring  ftates  were  perfuaded  to  obferve  a  neu- 
trality while  the  Theffalians,  a  people  at  all  times 
noted  for  avarice  and  fraud  "*,  and  of  whofe  country 

^     *'  IIi^^  TKTfxswv  Xoyov  %EXdft;y.  '  Diodor.  p.  43  2. 

^  The  Theffalians  had  the  fame  chara^er  in  Greece,  as  the  Li- 
gurians  in  Italy : 

Vane  Ligus— 
Nequicquam  patrias  tentSfti  lubricus  artes.  TiRG. 

Euripides  fpeaks  of  the  (lippery  deceits  of  the  Theflklians.  De- 
moiUieiies  (Olynth.  i.  p.  4.  ex  edit.  Wolf.)  fajs,  tura,  t*  rw  Os-p- 
ra^wf  rowret  yof  amr»  jubiv  m  in  iru  ^uo-h,  kou  »iu  voun  avdpfiwroK. 
««  Philip  was  farier  diftreffed  by  the  infurredUons  of  the  Theffidians^ 
41  pe^e  faithieft  by  nature,  at  all  times»  to  all  men.'' 

'  the 
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die  proverb  faid,  that  it  had  never  produced  a  bad  ?  H  A  P, 
horfe  or  an  honeft  man,  op»ly  embraced  thecaufe  i:__-^_  ^ 
of  Phods. 

Thefe  multiplied  advantages  were  not. allowed  Succefsof 
to  languiih  in  the  hands  of  Onomarchus,  whp 
hoped  to  drown  the  unjuft  motives  of  his  eoter- 
prife  m-  the  fudden  tide  of  vidory.  At  the 
head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  amiy,  he 
poured,  down  on  Lopris  and  Dods,  ^  ravaged  the; 
country,  took  Thronium  by  ftorm,  laid  feveral 
cities  under  contribution,  penetrated  into  Boeotia,  and 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Orchomenus/  The  The- 
bans  aflembled  their  forces  to  ftem  the  torrent. 
Onomarchus  iSril  met  with  a  repulfe  before  the 
walls  of  Chaeronsea,  and.  ventured  not  to  -  renew 
the.  engagement,  having  weakened  his  fqrqe^  by 
plaicing  garrifons  in  the  important  places  which  hef 
had  tiiken,  as  well  as  by  fending  a  detachment  ot^ 
feven  thoufand  mai,  under  his  brother  PhayUuSy 
intoTheflaly*'.  ^  ;^,  ;  ,    ,'         ^ 

In  that  country,   the  intrigues  of.  Philip  ha4H€en. 
couht^Bded  the  gold  of  Onomarqhus.     But  Lycoj  p?!|?*®? 
phron^  who  was  the  chief  partifaii  of  the  latter,  ai^di  Thelai", 
whom'  Philip  had  formerly  divefted  of  his  ufurpgdr  ^^  *^s«« 
power,  haiagaineftablifliedhimfelfinPherse.  Pegafapi  reth^e." 
Magnefia,  and  feveral  places  of  lefe  note,  declared 
for  the  tyrant,  and  for  Phocisr..   The  Macedonian 
interefl  prevailed  elfe where,;  an4  the  fadjbpns  were 
equally  balanced,  when  Philip,,  wjth  his  ^fuJlJ  c^^ 
ferity,   entered  .Th«flyy^r!Iidj|ea$e4  ?hfty}iu^.  be-     ,,;,.,.^ 

"  Diodon  p.  434,  .Ji  .     -    ** 
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CHAP,  iieged  and  took   Pegafae,  aAd  drove  the  enemjr 
xxav^  ^^j^  difgrace  tdwards  the .  frontier  of  Phods.    The 
fear  of  lofing  his  newly-acquired  intereffi  among 
the  Theflalian^,  made  Otiomarchiis  evacuate  Bbe- 
otia,  and  advance   againft  Philip  with   his  whole 
army.     The  Macedonians,  though  lefs  numerous, 
did   not  decline   the  engagement.      At  the  firft 
charge  the  PKbcians  gave  way,  and  retreated'  to- 
wards the  neighbouring  mountains.    PhiKp  ordered 
his  men  to  purfue  in  their  ranks.     It  was  then  that 
the  Phocians  rieally  began  the  battle.     Gndmarchu^ 
fbrefeeing   that   the    Macedonians    would    follow 
m  dofe  order,  bad  pofted  a  detachment  on  the 
fummit  of  the  precipice,  who  were  ready,  on  a 
giving  fignal,  to  roll  down  fragments  of  rock,  and 
ftones  of  an  enormus  fize,  on  the  embattled  pha-* 
lanx.    This  was  the  only  mode  of  attack  for  which 
the  Macedonians  were  not  prepared.     The  line  of 
march,   in  which  the  moment  before  they  pro- 
ceeded with  fuch  fimmefs  and  confidence,  was  con- 
'     •   verted  into  a  dreadfiil  fcene  of  carnage  and  ruin. 
Before  they  recovered  from  their  conftemdtton,* 
the  flying  Phocians,  who  had  decoyed  lihem  into 
tbis  ambufh,    returned   to    the  charge*  ^  Philip/ 
however,  rallied  his  men ;  and  while  Onomarchtisf 
hefitated  to  advance,"  Kire\^  them  off  In  good  order, 
faymg  that '  they  did  not  retreat  ^through  fear,  but 
retired  like  ilanisj  in  otA^  to  ftrike  with'  more 
impetuous  vigour  **•  ;        ■  ' 
Onomarw        This  faying  Was  iSiklly  juftified,   although  the 
chusde-     Phocians   and   Lycophron   firft   enioyed    a  fhort 

feated  and  '    .  :  .  -^ 

flain. 

^  Pol>sen.  Stntag.  1.  u.  c.  xxviiL    Diodor.  I.  xyL  34.  Sc  feqq. 

3  triumph 
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triumph.  The  tytant  cftiibliflied  Wmfetf,  ab  he  9^^A^ 
thought,  iecurely,  in  his  native  city;  the  Phocian$,  ^  ^^/^ 
reinforced  by  their  ThefialianalGes,^  againl  invaded 
Boeotia,  affauked  and  tdok  Ccm>n2ca,  and  dread* 
fully  alarmed  the  Thebans^  by  the  devailation)$ 
committed  in  the  very  centre  of  their  ^tenritory. 
But  the  time  of  vengeance  arrived.  Piulip^  having^ 
recruited  his  army,  returned  into  Theflaly,  The 
onfteady  partifans  of  Lycophron,  had  they  deter* 
mined  to  ihare  his  danger,  would  have  proved  un- 
able to  fupport  his  caufe.  A  coniiderable  portion 
of  the  Theflaiians  received  the  Sjng  of  Macedon 
as  their  deliverer.  Onomarchus  was  thus  abided 
to  withdn^w  his  forces  from  Bteotia.  At  the  head 
of  twenty  thoufand  footf  mid  five  hundred  horfe, 
he  marched  to  the  defence  of  Lycophron,  and  was 
m^  by  the  enemy,  flill  more  numerous,  on  the 
level  coaft  of  Magnefia.  To  remind  his  foldiers 
that  they  fought  in  the  caufe  of  Delphi  aiid  of 
Heaven,  Philip  crowned  their  h^ds  with  the  laurel 
con&crated  to  Apollo,  and  adorned  his  enfigns  and 
ftandards  with  the  emblems  and  attributes  of  that 
divinity  ^K  Their  onfet  was  impetuous  and  fierce, 
and  thdr  valour,  animated  by  enthufiafm,  rendered 
them  irrefiftible,  though  the  enemy,  confciou$.  of 
guilt,  fought  with  the  fury  of  def^air.  Three  thou^ 
landTheflklian  cavalry,  who  had  fighally  contrfblitei 
to  the  vidory  of  Philip,  rendered  the  purfuit  bloody^ 
and  deftruftiye ;  while  the  Phocians,  having  thrown 
away  their  armour,  fled  toix^ds  the  f<$ai  allured ' 

'»  JuftlmUviii.^, 

E  4  by 
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Crt  A^p^  by  rite  iSglitbf  thdiA^ttiianAefef  under  .Cbues, 

^^Slj  which  wis  reitxjxi^ng^fkm  the 'CbcrfenefusJ    That 

coiimiandar  feems  iK)t:  lb  have  madBany  atten^t 

t6  protefir  them,     Abbv^  iix'thoofaiid  periifaied  ki 

the  battle,  or  in  the  puffuk*  i  The  body  o£  Orio* 

ii$(r<3hu$  was  found  among^  thefiain ;  Philip  ordered 

it  to  b^  hung  on  a 'gibbet,  as  a  maikofcpebuliar 

infamy ;  .the  refl  were  thrown  into  the'fea,  as-  uav 

worthy,  by  their  impious  fa^riiege,  of  the  rites  of 

funeral.     Three  thoufand  were  taken  alive ;    bnt 

it  is  not  abfolutely    certain  whether  they   werie 

drowtied,  or,;reduced  into  captivity ;    though  the 

latter  fepinion  is  the  more  probable  **.    <       i     .   *^  . 

Phiii  *•  ^^  might  be  «spe£lki  that  fuch  a  decifiVe  -blow 

defigns       fhould  have  proved  fafnJ  to  the  Phbcians.      But 

^ainft    .  Philip,  -vrfio  had  conquered  them  in-  Thcffaly,  durft 

3ndB^    not  purftte  his  advantages  by   invading    Phocisj 

zantium*-  /.  '   ^   '*  *    i       '    l   • 

^^¥tie   itsving    fucli    a  circumftance  at    all  doubtful^    is  >  very 
difkonour^lsl?   to 'the    aooiracy-of    Diodorus.    < '^^    words    are 

TiXoj  iu   '^^   OwJtiwv    xat   /AicrOo^^wy    avupiOrjouy  /utiv   VTCt^  t«j    e|fltr 
yuaxP^U^^"  ^5  •"  x«i  auTOf  6  rpaTuyap.     iXftmi^  .  Ji -«x  ikmrlm^*  rugf 

ligooT/,X»f  jtfltTETovTkn.  Literally,  «  At  length'  above  fU  thoufand 
4)f  the  Fhocians  and  mercenaries  were,  on  the  one*  hand,  taken 
up  •  Jeadf  among  whom  w^s  tjie  general.  Not  Wffdiiw  ^ee 
thoufand  were,  on  th^  other  h^ui^y  taken  prifpners.  •.  Philip  hung 
up  Onomarchus,  and  thiW  the  reft  into  the  fea,  as  guifty  of  la- 
crik^e.'^  trhe  learned  reader  will  perceiTt,  that  I  hare  ^yiax ,  the 
full  force  of  the.  word  awigjOwav :  and  from  the  precife  ?uid  diilinc- 
tive  force  of  the  particles  fAcv  and  Se,  which  feparate  the  two  firft 
cbufes  of  the  text,  I  am  df  (pinion  that  the  ni<;  aXkuf  can  at>ply 
^  only  to  the  ,  reft  of  thofe  wh^  were  taken  up  deaji.  -  Therp  is 
nothing  determinate  to .  be  learned  from  the  word  x»Tixow*^€jr, 
%hich  fignififes  f>arely  to  plnn^  into  the  iea. 

well 
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iwreir  kflbwrng  that  an  attempt  to  pafs  the  ffrarti  ^^;^* 
of  Thermopylae  ^Dtlld  alaiTO.  riot  only  his  enemies  V-g.^^ 
But  Kis  allies.     It  was  hi^  mtereft  to  perpetuate  dit 
ferifidrisin-'dreece.    For  that  reafon  he  fomented 
tfate  ffifcord  that  reigned  among  the  ftates  of  Pe- 
loponhefus;  and  though  he  had  puiiilhed  the  ob-* 
noxious  Ph'ocians,  h^  was  unwiHing  to  terminate 
a  war   which  diverted  the  pubKc  attention  from 
watchiilg  tod  ftudioufly  his  own  ambitious  defigns. 
His  victory  over  an  odious  enemy  extended  his  juft 
renown.      He  fecured  the  dominion  of  Theffaly, 
by  planting  garrifons  inPhefe^  PegsJfae,  and  Mag- 
nefia.      His  army  was'  ready  to  march  towards 
Greece  on  the  firft  favourable  opportunity ;    but 
till  this  (hould  arrive,  he  rejoiced  to  fee  both  di- 
vifions  of  that  country  involved  in  hoftilities,  which 
allowed  hJih  to  accomplifh,  uhmolefted,  his  lefler  pre- 
paratory purpofes.    He  had  long  deceived  the  Olyn^ 
thians  by  good  offices  and  pi*omifes,  but  now  began 
to  throw  off  the  malk,  and  to  fhow  that  he  meant 
to  be  their  nfafter.     He  Isiftually  applied  to  Kerfo- 
bleptes,   whom  he  detached  from  the  intereft  of 
AAens  ;  and  having  raifed  him  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ndghbouring  chieftains  of  Thrace,  thereby  obtained 
his  confidence,  and  waited  an  occafion  to  deftroy 
toti  ijrftfii  fecurity  *^     This  dominions  of  that  prince 
op^n^the  way  to  Byzantium,  the  pofTeflion  of ' 
which  mufl  have  early  tempted  the  ambition  of  Phi-       ' 
Jip,  who  knew  fo  well  to  eftimate  the  unportance  crif 
its  fituation  both  in  commerce  and  in  war.   He  began 

f  Juftint  L  yiiL  3.    Demoft.  Olynth.  a  and  $9 

to  ■ 
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Git  A  P.  to  dScQvef^  his  defigaod  againft Byr^^tiunx bif^tackr 


^^™"^*  mg  the  fortrels  of  Hemuta,  a  place  fo  called  frow 


the  aeighbouring  temple  of  Juno,  which  formed  its 
priacip^I  ornament.  The  town  of  Herseum  was 
fmall5  and  ioitfelf  unimportant ^  its  harbour  was 
dangero^  and  deceitful }  but  being  fituate  contigu^ 
ous  to  Byzantium,  it  ferved  as  an  outwork  and  de* 
fence  to  that  rich  and  populous  city  *^ 

The  Athenians  had  fufficient  penetration  to  dif- 
cem  the  drift  of  thofe  enterprifes.  They  formed 
an  alliance  \vith  the  republic  of  Olynthus  j  they 
warned  Kerfobleptes  of  his  danger  j  they  voted  a 
numerous  fleet  to  fail  to  the  defence  of  Heraeura^ 
or  rather  of  Byzantium^  with  which,  though  renr 
dered .  independent  of  Athens  by  the  focial  war> 
they  ftill*  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce.  But 
thefe  fpirited  exertions  were  not  of  long  condnu- 
^ce.  Philip's  wound  at  Methonej  together  with 
the  continual  labour  and  fatigue  to  which  he  had 
afterwards  fubn^tted,.  threw  him  into  a  dangerous 
malady.  The  report  of  his  ficknefs  was,'  before  k 
reached  Athens,  magnified  into  his^  death.  ^  Thp 
Athenians  rejoiced  i9  fo  feaibnabl^;  a  deliveraace, 
and  laying  :afide  th^ir  naval  preparations)  bent' their 
principal  attention  to  the  facred  ws^  *^ 
The Pho-  That  unhappy  contefl:  was  renewed,  by  FhayUus^ 
cian  or  fii-  ^e  laft  fuTviviug  brother  pf  Philomelus  a^t  Quo- 
c^iitiw  .raiarchu^  As.  his  ca.ufe  bec&me..i»pre  defperate, 
byPhayi-  \PhayIlus  ay^iled  himfelf  to  the  uttnoft  of  the  only 

^  Juftin.  1.  viii*  3.Demofih.  Olyntli.  z  and  3.     ^  Idem>  ubi  fupra. 
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refourcd  ^iSxiti  wm  left  hifa.  i  Hairifag  coninpited  char 
into  ready 'Bi9jiey; the: moft.precibxi^  dedications  .^y^i 
of  Delphi^  h^'^idoubled  &€  piy.tif  hid 'inerctBiiasies.  oi^nmp. 
This: extraordinary  encouragemtot  broughtinew  ad-  ^^^' '* 
renturers  to  ius  flandard,  and  foott  vehderad  hk 
army  eqiud  to  ihat  of  either  of  his  predeceffors. 
The  fugitive   Thei&lianfi,  affembled  in  a  body  by 
Lycophron,  entered  mto  his  pay.      By  means  of 
the  Delphic  treafurcf,  he  acquired^  likewife^  the 
public   aififtance  of   a  thouiimd  Lacedsemonians^ 
two  thoufand  Achaeaaas,   i&ve;  thonfand.  oitfadnian 
foot,  with  four  hundred  cavalry.     Thefe  powerful 
reniforcemems  enabled^  the  Phodans  to  take  the 
field  wkh  a  good  profpfeft  of  fuccefs,  and  rendered  ' 

tJibfe  Who  had  fo  lately  been' the  objeds  of  pity, 
again  formidable  io  their  enemiea***-      >  . 

Philip,  meanwhile^  4iad  recovered  from  his '  in*-  Philip,  ia. 
difpofidon.      The,  votes  and    piteparations  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
Athenhotis  had  taught  him  \thkt  has  defighs  could  him, 
no  longer  be  coaacealed,    'He  was  acquainted  wkh  marches 
the  alliancis!  formed  between  that  repuUic  and  Olyn-  Thermo- 
thus.     His  emiiMies  gav^  him  intelligence  of  the  py^ 
adustl   commotidns 'iii^Greeoe,  where  the  counte- 
nsBSce  and  ailiftaiice  of  fo  xnany.po^^erful  ftates 
abetted  the  iacritege  of  the  Phodans*     The-  occa« 
fion  required  tlmt  he  fltould  appear  in  favour  of 
bit  allies,  and  in  defence  of  the  pious,  caufe^^which 
he  rhad  fonherly  linaintaihed  widi  fo  much  glory. 
His  trophies  gained  over  Onomarchus   were  ftill 
frefli  and  blooming  j    and  not  ^  only  the  Thebans, 

^  Diodor.  p*  436*^ 

Dorians^ 
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gH  AF<  Dorians,  and' Locrians,  who! were  principals  in  the 


****^*    wari  but  the. Sincere  VotarieJroi^  A<polIo  in  every 


quarter  of 'Greei;e,  fecretly  expeded  hipi  as  tkeir 
delivener :    while  :1ns  enemies  admired  his  piety 
and  trembled  at  his.  italouc ;  and  as  they  had  been 
lately  amufed  with  the  ne\ts  of  his.iicknefs  and 
death,  they  would  now  view  with'  religious  terror 
his  uneKpeded  appearance  at  Thermopylae,  to  aflert 
the  violated  rights  of  the  Delphian  temple.  *  Such- 
were  the*  hopes  and  motives  on  which  Philip,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  directed  his  march  ^'to- 
wards thofe  celebrated  ftraits* 
ThUmea- '     But  the  event  fliewed,  that  on  this  occafion  he 
STaa^'  had  made  afalfe  efKmate  of  the  fuperftition  or  ti- 
nuuis,        «midity  of  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  had  built 
too  much  on  the  patience  and  indolence  of  the 
.  "Athenians.     That  people  penetrated  his  defigns, 
and  determined  to  oppofe  them.     Upder  the  veil 
of  religious  zeal,  they  doubt^  not  that,  he  con- 
cealed the  defire  to  invade  and  cooquer  their  coun- 
try ;  and,  on  the  firft  intelligence  of  his  expedi- 
tion, tbdr  forefight  and  patriatifm  .rq>refented  the 
Macedonians,  Theflalians,  aod  Tfaebans,  pouring 
down  like  a  deftru£dve  inundation,  on  Attica  and 
Pelopoimefus.    With  an  alacrity  and  atdour,  of 
Thermo-    whidi  there  was  no  recent  example  In  their  coun* 
pyi«,  and   j-jig^  ^^y  flew  to  arms,  launched  thdr  fleet,  failed 
ftmits.    ^  .  to  Thermopylae,  and  took  poflfefliori  o(  the  ftraiks  ^% 

*    '•  Dkxior.l.  XVI.  p.  437.      ^    '      •'    '      ' 
^  Demofihen.  de  FaUk  Leg^t  {t6ij  29^ 

Never 
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Never  did  Philip  meet  with  amore  cruel  d?%.  CHAP, 
point  ment,  than  in  being  thus  anticipated  by  ft  people  ^^^^ 
whom  he  had  fo  often  deceived*     He  retired  with 
deep  regret,  leaving  the  Phocian  war/to  be  carried  ^^*^P  ^: 
on  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies.     Meanwhile,  appoint- 
the  Athenians  placed  a  guard  at  Thermopyla ;  and  ^^^ 
elated  by  the  firft  inftance  of.  their  fuccefs  againft 
the  Macedonian,  called  an  affembly  to  deliberate  on 
meafures  proper  to  reftrain  his  ambition. 

This  affembly  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  firft  Demoftlie. 
appearance  of  Demofthenes  againft  Philip,  whofd  "^^'^  ^^ 
meafures  from  this  moment  he  ceafed  not  to  watch  ^j^^^^ 
and  to  counteraft.     Two 'years  before,   this  illuftri-  i**iiiip- 
ous  orator,  whofe  works  have  been  more  praifed 
than  read,  and  more  read  than  underftood,  began, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  to  appear  on 
the   theatre  of  public  life.     The  Athenians  wer« 
then  involved  in  the  facred  war  ;  their  northern  pof-^ 
feflions  were   conjinually  infulted,  plundered,  or 
conquered  by  Philip  j  yet  in  this  fituation  of  afiairs,     * 
the  mercenary  partifans  of  that  prince,  in. order 
to  divert  the  public  attention  from  his  toa.alpir- 
ing  defigns,  affe£i:ed  to  extend  their  views  to  Afia, 
an^  to  be  alarmed  by  the  motions  of  Arta^erxes 
Ochus,  who  was  preparing  to  reduce  the  rebels  of 
Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  Phoenicia-     In  every  laffem- 
bly  of  the  people,  the  creatures  of  Philip  dwelt, 
with   exaggerated  terror,   on   the  naval  and   mi- 
litary preparations  of  the  Great  King,  which  they 
reprefented  as  certainly  deftined  to  revenge  the  re- 
cent  injuries  committed  by  the  Athenian  troops, 
under  Chares,  on  the  coaft  of  Afia.     The  trophies 
•  of 
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CHAP.  of.MiUbdes»  Themiftbcles,  and  Cimb^,  Mrevi^Mm- 
XXXIV  .  . 

t^  -^--^^  ed  with  all  the  poinp  of  eloquence ;  and  the.  Athe^ 

ilia»s  wiere  exhorted  to  imitate   thbfe'  memorable 
'    exploits  of  their  anceftors  in  the  Perfian  war,  which 
.  Ihed  a  luftre  on  aU  riie'fucceeding  periods  of  their 
hiftory. 
Sentiments       In   this  popular,  enthufiafm  joined  Ubcrates  the 
^^.J.^"f         orator,   together  with  the  ftatefman  and'  general 
Athenians    Phocion,  two  men  whofe  talents  and  virtues  would 
refpe<5Hng    f^^ve  done  h6nour  to  the  moft  illuftrious  age  of  the 
8  pnnce.  j^^p^j^jj^^     rpj^^  unblemifhed  integrity  of  Ifocrates^ 
the  difinterefted  poverty  of  Phocion,  afford  fufE- 
cient  proof  that  neither  of  thefe  great  meii  were 
corrupted  by   Macedonian  gold.      But  they  both 
perceived  that  the  indolence  and   unfteadinefs  of 
Athens  were  inc^apable  of  contending  with  the  un- 
ceafing  adivity  of  Philip,  and  both  exhorted  their 
countrymen  to  gain  and  cultivate  the  friendlhip  of 
a  prince,  againft  whom  they  c^ld  not  make  war 
with  any  reafonable  pro(pe£i  of  fuccbfs. 
Thofcof         Ifocrates,  from  the  moft  Accurate  and  extenfive 

Ilocrates  ^  ,  ,  ; 

mparticu-   furvey  of  the  political    hiftory  of  Greece,   difco- 
^*  vered  that  a  foreign  war  alone  could  heal  the  do- 

meftic  diffenfions  which  reigned  in  every  quarter 
of  that  divided  country  ;  and,  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  inherent  defefts  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Sparta,  he  regarded 
Macedon  as  the  ftate,  and  Philip  as  the  general, 
beft  entith^d,  anil  beft  qualified,  to  affume  the  com- 
mand of  a  military  expedition  into  Afia,  to  re- 
venge ancient  wrongs,  and  to  deliver  the  Grecian 
colonies  from  the  adual  oppreffion  of  Barbarians. 

'      On 
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On  thia  important  fubjeft  lie  addreffed  a  difcourfe  C  H  A.  R 
to  Philip  J  he  repeatedly  infifted  op  the  famej  topic  .^^^^ 
in  writings  addr^ed  the  Athenians ;  and  it  is  ob- 
fcurely  related,  that  on  one  occafion  he  redonciled 
thofe  hoftile  powers  ^\  and  engaged  thrai  to  concur 
in  this  extenfive  yet  rational  fcheme  of  conqueft. 

The  fentiments  and  views  of  Demofthenes  were  The  pecu- 
equaliy  different  from  thofe  of  Ifocrates  and  Pho-  ^j^^^. 
cion  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  thofe  of  the  infa-  thenes 
mous  hirelinga  of  Philip  on  the  other.  None 
knew  better  than  he  did  the  corruption  and  dege- 
neracy of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  hoped  to  roufe 
them  from  their  lethargy ;  a  defign,  arduous  as  it 
may.  feem,  fometimes  effeded  by  hisf  eloquence, 
the  moft  powerful,  glowing,  and  fublime,  evex 
employed  by  man :  and  which,  of  all  men,  he  had 
been  at  moil  pains  to  acquire  and  cultivate  3\  His 
imagination  was  filled  with  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
republic ;  in  the  ardour  of  patriotifm  he  forgot  the 
moderation  of  philofophy ;  and  while  he  flernly 
maintained  the  prerogatives  and  pretenfions  of  his 
country,  he  would  rather  have  feen  Athens  de- 
feated at  the  head  of  her  allies,  than  viftoriou^ 
under  the  ffcmdard  of  the  Macedonians,  or  any 
ftandard  but  her  own.  With  fuch  fentiments  and 
character,  he  was  naturally  a  favourite  of  the 
people,  and  a  warm  partifan  of  popular  govern- 
ment ;  while  Phocion,  like  moft  men  of  fenfe  and 
worth  in  that  age,  preferred  a  moderate  arifto* 

''    See  the  life  of  ITocrates,  prefixed  to  my  tranflation  of    his 
^'  Diony£EUkam.&PIttt.deDemo{l. 

cracyj 
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CHAP,  cracy  ;    and  Ifocrates    was  inclined  to  riigard  d 
«^,-^_  'i  well-regulated  moiiarchy  as  the  beft  of  all  gorern* 

merits  ^  '  ' 

appear  in         In  his  firft   fpeeches  before  the  affembly,  Dc- 
lions.  ^^'  moftenes    announced   himfelf  as   the  minifter  of 
the  people  at  large^  whom  he  exhorted  to  awaken 
"^  from  their  indolence,  and  at  length  to^  aiTuttie  the 

diredtion  of  their  own  affairs.  They  had  been  too 
long  governed  by  the  incapacity  of.  a  few  ambi- 
tious men,  to  the  great  detriment  and  difgrace  of 
the  community.  Firft  an  oratoi*  at  the  head  of 
all,  under  him  a  general,  abetted  by  three  or  four 
hundred  obfequious  partizans,  availed  themfelves  of 
the  floth  and  negligence  of  a  peof)le  carelefs  of  every 
thing  but  pleafure,  to  domineer  in  the  public  coun- 
cils, and  to  become  matters  of  the  ftate.  From 
confiderations  of  their  prefent  corruption  and  weak- 
nefs,  as  well  as  of  the  defigns  and  con^motions  of 
neighbouring  powers,  he  advifed  them  to  forfake 
all  diftant  and  romantic  fchemes  of  ambition :  and, 
inftead  of  carrying  their  arms  into  remote. coun- 
tries, to  prepare  for  repelling  the  attacks  that  might 
be  made  againft  their  own  dominions :  he  in- 
lifted  eameftly  on  a  better  regulation  of  their 
finances,  on  the  retrenching  of  many  fuperfluous 
rbranches  of  expence,  and  efpecially  on  a  more  equi- 
table repartition  of  public  burdens,  ift  proportion 
to  the  fortunes  of  individuals ;  which,  though  the 
income  of  the  ftate  had  dwindled  to  four  hundred 
talents,  were  adually  more  confiderable  than  at 
any  former  period.   While  the  rich  cheerfully  paid 

33  See  his  Nicocles,  Evagoras,  &c. 

their 
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thfeJr ^ontriburions,  the  poor  muft  be.  wiUuig  to  OHAP* 
forego  the  burdenfome  gratuities  which  they  derived  .^^^^ 
from  the  treafuryj   and  all  muft  be  ready  to.  take 
the  jfield  in  perfon,  that  the  public  feryice  might  be 
no  longer  betrayed,  or  difgraced,  by  ftrangers  and 
mercenaries  ^\ 

Subfequent  events  juiHfied  the  opinionSy  and  en-*  His  fy& 
forced  the  counfels  of  Demofthenes.     The  Atheni-  ^M^PFe- 
ans  were  delivered  from  their  ill-grounded  fears  of  * 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  when  they  beheld  the  prepara* 
dons  of  that  monarch  direded  againft  his  rebellious 
fubjefts.    The  encroachments  of  Philip  becatae  con* 
tinually  more  daring  and  more  formidable;  and  hi$ 
recent  attempts  to  feize  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae 
ihewed  the  neceffity  of  oppofing  him  with  re-united 
vigilance  and  vigour. 

In  this  jimdure,  fo  favourable  to  awakem'ng  the 
activity  of  Athens,  Demofthenes  mounted  tl^e  rof** 
trum  ^^  before  any  other  orator,  apologifmg  for  this 
forwardnefs  in  a  man  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age, 
by  obferving,  "  That  already  the  ufual  fpeaker^ 
had  given  their  opmions  on  the  fubjeft  of  Philip  j 
and  that,  had  tbeir  advices  been  ufeful  and  pradi- 
cable,  they  muft  have  precluded  the  neceffity  of 
any  farther  deliberation.  Firft  of  all,  Athenians  j 
you  ought  not  to  defpair }  no !  not  although  your 
affairs  feem  indeed  involved  in  equal  confufion 
and  danger. .    For  the  fame  circumftance  which  is 

»♦  Vid.  Oration,  de  Claffibus,  &  de  Ordlnand.  RepubKc  : 

'^  I  have  ufed  that  word,  becaufe  adopted  in  our  language  to  ^j^ 

prels  the  $yi{mo^  that  is  the  pulpit  or  -gsUezyi  appropriated  to  tbM 

ipeakecs  in  the  Atlieoiaa  ailemhlf. 

vou  lY.  F  the 
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C  H  kti  the  caufe  of  your  paft  mfafdrtunes,  ought  faJ  iunu4i 
^^^^^^*  diefource  of  your  prfefent  hope.  Whrf  is  that? 
Tour^  otrti  negligence  aiid  floth^  hot  the  power  of 
youf  enemies^  have  difordered  the  ftate.  Had  your 
ffiffrefe  ariftri,  riottnthftanding  your  titmoft  care  to 
prevent  it,  there  would  then  be  little  hope  of  reKef  ; 
but  fittce  it  is  oecafioned  by  your  own  mifcondua, 
you  need  only  repair  your  errors,  in  order  to  re- 
trieve your  affairs.  GofnfiderKig  the  wesfoiefs  of 
^theri$,  thus  defpoiled  of  her  donMticms,  and  the 
fti-ength  of  Philipr,  which  has  increafed  imtriode- 
rately  at  our  expence,  Ihould  yoil  think  him  a  for- 
midable enemy,  you  doubtlefs  thiiik  aright.  Yet 
i'eflefti  Athenians !  that  thiere  ^b^^as  a  time  t*hen  wi 
poffeffed  Pydna^  Potidaea^  Methone,  and  all  the  fur* 
rounding  territory ;  that  the  nations  in  thslt  neigh- 
bourhood, now  fub}e£l  to  Philip,  were  then  inde- 
pendent, and  preferred  the  alliance  of  Athens  to 
that  6i  Maeedoii.  In  the  infancy  of  his  fortune^ 
had  PWHp  reafbnedj  timidly  as  we  do  now,  *  How 
ffiali  I>  deftitute  of  allies,  attack  the  Athenians, 
whofe  girrifons  command  my  frontier  V  he  would 
not  havfe  ettjgaged  in  thofe  enterprifes  which  have 
been  crolxntled  with  fuch  fignal  fuccefs,  nor  raifed 
his,  kingdom  to  fuch  an  unexampled  pitch  of  gran- 
deur. No,^  Athenians !  he  knew  wdl,  that  towns 
«id  fertifefled  are  but  prizes  of  Ml  and  valour  ^ 

«n  dvotvTa  ra  xH'^  ofiXa  th  voX^jlh  xujtAiy«  »  /aeo-w.  In  ancient 
timet  the  figtirk  haJS  mote  force  at.  vrdl  at  dignity  i  becanfe  at  the 
Qiympic  and  other  facted  gamet>  the  fpedbtors  wtiipe  ufed  to  behold 
tae  prizet  propofed  to  the  vidorty  iaijunt  a  fxtaw,  expofed  in  tho 
puddle  of  the  £did,  to  excite  their  OBfiobtKni  and  ardour*  Seie 
iroLL  e.r.  . 

propofed 
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^rapofad  to  tfib  combaiemis^^  2M  hnimig-  of  ifight  fd  -d  If  A  ^. 
the  conqueror  ^  that  the  dbmkioM  of  the  afcfent  ai^e  ,^^?^\ 
fasodd  by  fifaofe  who  take  the  field',  and  the  pofleffions 
of  the  neg%ent  and  flbthM  become  tNi  rewards 
of  vigilance  and^  vigoup.     Ouhied'  by  th^fe  itias^lm^ 
he  hasfubdttfed  and  governs  ail^vholdfiig  Ibme'com- 
^  munitie^  by  right  of  conqu^ft,  and  others  under 
dm  titte  of  allfes :  for  allies  ho  prince  nor*  ftaife  cstfi 
want^  who?  am  rtat  tvcinting  to  themfelvfes.      BiiC 
fliould  you,  Athenians !  imitate  the  example  of  Phi- 
lip, and  at  length,  roufitig  front  your  lethaJ-gy,  ap- 
ply feribuily  to  your  itttereft,,  y6u  would  fpeediiy 
recover  thofe  adVantagi^  which  your  negligence 
only  has  loft.'   Fstvoumbld  ©ccafions  will  yet  occur; 
for  yoU'  ttulft  not  imagine  t&ai:  Philip,  like  a  godj 
holds  his  profperity  for  ever  fixed  and  immutable  "• 
N05  Adienians !  therfe  are  wJio  hat6  him,  who  fear 
him,  who  envy  biin^  even'  among  thofe  feemingly 
the  moft  devoted'  to  his?  caufe.      Thefe  are  uni* 
verfel  paffions,  from  which  the  allies  of  Macedon 
are  not,  furely,  exempted.      They  have  Wtheno 
concealed  them,*  findbg  no  refource  in  y(»*;  but 
it  depends   orf  your  councils   to  call  them  iilta 
a£Hon.      When,   therefbre,   O   my  countrymen  I  --. 
when  will  you  exert  your  vigour?    when  roufed 
by  fome  event-— when  urged  by  fomfe  neceffity'-*- 
What  can  be  more  urgent  than  the  prefent  junc- 
ture?    To  freemen,  the  moft  neceflkry  of  all.  mo- 

*'  Tlie- ori^zutl  is  inimitable  i  /*»»  yaf  J?  Gtw  wpfir'  txuv»  rat 
tpdtforrx-  vmrrrywci  v^ovyfACura  ot6»wcr».  Jem  the  ret  and  the  «-fc»y- 
fjLotret,  the  article  and  the  fubilantlve,  and  the  charm-  wiil  be  diP 
folved. 

r  jz  tives 
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c  H  A  P.  tivrt  IS  the  Ihame  of  mifconidfti     Of  fay,  will  k 
^^^^^  ftill  be  your  fol6  bufinefs  to  fauhter  in  the  public 
place,  inquiriilg  after  news  ?    What  can  be  more 
new,    than    that  a  Macedonian    ihoiild    conquer 
Athens,  and  enflave  Greece?      Is  Philip  dead? 
No,  but  in  great  danger.     How  are  you  concerned 
in  thefe  rumours  ?     What  matters  it  to  you  whe- 
ther he  is  fick  or  dead,  fince,  if  you  thus  manage 
your  affairs,  your  folly  will  foon  raife  up  another 
Philip  ^^?*' 
Meafure*        After  this  animated  remonftrance,  Dem<^henes 
r^^f    propofes  a  plan  of  operations  calculated  chiefly  for 
fthenesfor  defence^      The  Athenians,  he  obferves,  were  not 
refiffing      yet  prepared  to  meet  Philip  in  the  field.      They 
^*       muft  begin  by  prOtefling  Olynthus,  and  the  Cher- 
fonefus,  from  his  incurfions*     For  this  purpofe,  it 
was  neceffary  to  raife  a  body^jf  two  thoufand  men 
light*armed,  and  an  adequate  proportion  of  ca« 
valry,  which  were  to  be  tranfported,  under  a  pro- 
per convoy  (as  Philip  had  his  fleet),  with  all  expe- 
dition to  the  ifles  of  Lemnos,  Thafos^  and  Sciathos, 
contiguous  to  the  coaft  of  Macedom      Conveni- 
ently pofl:ed  in  thofe  iflands,  where  they  would  en- 
joy neceffaries  in  abundance,  the  Athenian  troops 
Alight  avail  themfelves  of  every  favourable  incident, 
to  appear  at  the  firft  fummons  of  their  allies^  and 

'•  The  fenfe  indeed  of  that  period,  but  neither  its  force  nor  its  ^ 
hannony,  can  be  tranflated.     Ttflvwg   *iX»7nroV ;  s  ^ux  ^ta !    aX\' 

y)i  y«p  Jto;  vofx  rnv  Uwra  fvfjmf  ro^yrov  i7nivftiT«i9  oovy  v»^»  ruf 

either 
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either  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Macedonians,  or  c  H  A  P. 
toharafs  the  extended,  and,  in  many  parts,  defence-  ,^^^*^ 
lefs  territory  of  that  people.  Meanwhile,  prepara? 
tions  would  be  made  at  home  for  carrying  on  the 
war  in  due  time,  with  more  numerous  forces,  and 
with  greater  efficacy.  Sach  moderate  propofals 
prove  that  Demofthenes  well  underftood  the  genius* 
of  his  countrymen.  He  required,  that  only  the* 
fourth  part  of  the  troops  fliould  confift  of  Athenian 
citizens;  and  the  immediate  fupplies  were  to  attiOunt 
only  to  ninety  talents.  He  knew  that  higher  d^ 
mands  would  alarm  their  indolence  and  love  of 
pleafure  ;  and  fo  fatally  were  they  funk*  in  the  idle 
amufements  of  the  city,  that  it  is  probable  jthe  fmall 
armament  propofed  did  not  actually  fet  fail ;  it  is 
certain  that  no  future  preparations  wgre  made  ade* 
quate  to  the  public  fervice. 

The  profound  policy  of  Philip  foftered  the  fupine  Piuiip 
negligence  of  his  enemies.     For  more  than  two  w^de 
years  after  his  retreat  from  Thermppyl^e,  thpt  crafty  his  am^ 
prince  much  confined  Jiioifelf  to  his  dominions^  and  ^^^^^ 
chiefly  to  his  capital,  anxious  to  diilipate  the  da^ 
mour  occafioned  by  his  top  great  precipitation  to 
feize  the  gates  of  Qreep^,     In  that  interval,  he  in-^ 
deed  made  an  expedition  to  ch^ftife  the  rebellious 
fpirit  of  the  Theffalians.     But  the  gr^eat^ft  part  of  His  oc- 
his  time  was  fpent*  at  Pella,  and  addifted  to  the  duri^^a 
arts  of  peace,  which  he  judged  with  Ikill,   and  longrefi^ 
encouraged  with    munificence.      That    favourite  p^^*  ^ 
city  was    adorned   with   temples,    theatres,    and  A.  0.3501 
porticoes.      The  moft  ingenious  artifts  of  Greece      ^*^' 
were  fummoned  by  liberal  rewards^  to  the  court 

P  3  of 
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c  U  4  ?•  of  MacedoDL  3^;  aai  men  of  talent^  pnd  genius  ^% 
^^\  who  vere  too  often  expofed  to  .envy  and  perfeoution 
in  the  former  country,  ^ere  received  with  open 
arms  by  a  prince,  who,  ami^fl:  the  tumult  of  war, 
afliduoufly  cultivated  the  ftudies  of  literature  an4 
eloquence.  In  his  domeftic  government,  PhiKp 
adminiftered  juftice  with  impartiality,  liftened  >vith' 
condefcenfion  tq  the  complaints  of  his  meaneft  fub- 
jeflB,  and  difdaining  the  ceremonious  and  forbid- 
cjiiig  pomp  of  tyranny,  maintained  aa  intercourfe 
of  vifits  and  entertainments  with  his  courtiers  and 
generals^'. 
HU  vices;  In  a  prince  fo  refpe£lably  employed,  Jt  is  difficult 
,  to  conceive  the  odious  and  deteftable  vices  with 
which  Philip  is  upbraided  by  Demofthenes  *' ;  yet 
the  brief  defciiiptions,  occafionally  Ik^tched  by  the 
orator,  are  filled  up  by  an  ancient  hiftorian,  who 
reprefents  the  infamies  of  the  life  of  Philip  in  lan- 
guage well  fitted  to  arraign  the  horrors  of  Nero  or 
Heliogabalus.  Gould  we  believe  the  acrimony  ^^ 
€>f  Theopompus  of  Chios,  a  fcholar  of  Ifocrates, 
-  who  flourifhed  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  Philip 
fuUied  his  great  aSiojas  by  the  moft  enormous  and 
deteftable  crimes.  Alike  avaricious  and  prodigal^ 
the  wealth  which  he  had  amaflfed  by  injuftice  and 
rapacity,  he  difjipated  in  the  mofl:  flagitious  gratifi- 

5'  J^ftln.  l.viiL  C.3. 

*°  Aniong  otter  Greeks  who  lived  at  Philip's  coiirt  were,  Leofthe- 
nes  the  orator,  Neoptolem^is  the  poet,  Ariftodemus  and  Satyrus  cele- 
lorated  pkiyeps.     ^fclim.^  D€moilhen.  paffim. 

^'  P]ii|.  in  Apopth*  &  in  Demofthfi^n.  ^  A]e:&aQd. 

*'  Vid  Demofthen.  ex  edit.  Wolf.  pp,  5.  ^.  >^8.  66,  &c. 

^  Colli*  IK^ep.  in  AlciHad. 
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cadofi^  ^  m  compj^y  wkh  the  me^^sjusl  «i^  c  ha 9. 
vpithlefs  of  mankind.  Hfe  can?paak>ijs  ^f€|Be  <;hQfen  xxxi?, 
promifcuoHfly/rom  MacedonJ^s  and^^re^k^  9^4 
^IpeciaUy  i:&'0^  Theffalwis,  the  moil:  profiigs^  lOif 
4l}e  fQr^^a^  l^  were  admitted  to  bis  fimiliai^ty 
•Apd  :&iQ3id&i|)  in  prppprtion  to  tl^eir  prgficie&cy  m 
tbe  mod  odious  2»d  unnatural  abominations  "^  th^f 
e¥^  polluted  the  worit  men  in  the  moO:  cprrupt 
ages  of  the  world.  We  muft,  doubtlefe,  make 
aUpw^ifices  for  title  gall  of  a  writer^  noted  to  a  pro-^ 
verb  for  feverity.  Yet  there  is  fufEcient  collair^l 
evidence,  that  Philip^s  ftrong  propenfity  to  low  wit^ 
^bCce^iity,  and  drunkennefe^  rendered  bio^  a  preir. 

^  The    epithets   glv^n    them    hf  Theopoa:^pu$   sixCf   B^Avfo^ 
4ibo>tttnabilgs ;    and  Xc&r»vpot.;    the  lafl  word  is  compofed  joi  Ao^^ 
'  *valdej  and  ravpcj   taunts  ;  and  tranflated^/«/?^»/V«r  mentulattUf 
which  corTefp<v)ds  to  the  enormitas  membrqrum  of  Ijhe  Auguftp^  ' 

hiftorians.  The  following  defcription  of  the  friends  vf  Philip  is  too 
mdecent  for  modem  language :  '<  Horum  enim.quidam  jam  viri  bar* 
bam  indentidem  r^debant,  & . yellebantvr :  alll  vero  barbati,citt!a 
pudorem  viciffim  fe  impudicab^t,  ftupris  intercutibus  fe  flagltant^s  ; 
regi  veroduo  vel  tres  circumducebantUr  qui  paterentur  muliebria,  & 
e^dom  .operam  navarcait.aUps  fubogita&tes.  Quamobrem  illos  juve 
aliquis  non  {uopicos  regis,  ;fed  ai;nicas  offe  credidiilet,  nee  mi^t|es.fed 
proitibula  nuncupailet,  ingenio  quidem  &  natura  fanguinarios>  moribusf 
autem  virilia  fcorta/'  5c  c.  This  paifage  is  quoted  Jrom  the  forty- 
Jliinth  book  of  Theopompus.  In  his  twenty^iixth  book  hit  fpeaks'  to 
the  fame  purpofe :  **  Philippumcum  Theflalos  intemperantes  eile,  ac 
lafcivise  petulantifque  vij;se  proipiceret,  eorum  conyentus  ac  contuber* 
ma  inftituiile  ;  iifque  uti  placeretlnodis  omnibus  fuiile  conatum,  cum 
illis  ialtafiey  commiflatum  fuiile,  Q^ivis  UJbidim  J[e  ^  jv^quitise  tFiidi- 
diile/'  A  iniifc^n  p^age  of  Diodcirus  h^  nu(^  jj»ipe;lear£i|Qd  men 
doubt  [the,  authenticity  of  thefe  ^efcr^tipns.  PIodiQW  (I  i^yi.  fyf\,  3.) 
iays^  that  TJieopqmpps  yeygo&l^iiai  p«^w„/Sj^>^j  ^^0?,  tok  n&rytm^oL^  j*j 
m  Tcvni  ha^anma-k ;  "  ha4  writtea  the  hjftqiry  ^,  j?]|i^  iii.:fi|ty<-e^t 
booksy  five  of  which  differ  in  Jftyle  .from  -thereft."  i^^  yre.  .tl^n»- 
fQre.t9  f^PP<?f«  -tfie  fiyc;  Jail  bopks  fpiviows  iiijr  .thj*  li?  |he  jii^ii^nQe 
which  has  been  drawn),  the  chferv^tiqm  frf  ©io4flnw.:Wfij4.d.»»tM 
all  affedl  the  pailages  above  cited. 

F  4  0 
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CHAP  to  buffoons,  and  paraiites,  and  flatterers,  and  at! 

^^^^^^  the  worthlefs  retinue  of  intemperance  and  folly. 
Thefe  difgraceful  aflbciates  of  the  prince,  formed, 
in  time  of  war,  a  regiment  apart,  of  about  eight 
hundred  men,  whofe  gradual  wafte  was  continually 
recruited  by  new  members,  who  either  were,  or 
♦  foon  became  worthy  of  the  old ;   for,  as  we  fliall 

foon  have  occafion  to  relate,  the  whole  band  were 
alike  cowardly  and  profligate. 

imd  policy.      But  in  whatever  manner  Philip  employed  his 

^  private  hours,  he  at  no  time  loft  fight  of  thofe 

great  principles  of  policy  which  regulatedxhis  pub- 
.  lie  adminiftration.  Under  pretence  of  wanting 
money  to  fupply  the  expence  of  his  buildings, 
and  other  public  works,  he  employed  an  expedient 
which  is  well  known  in  latter  times,  and  which 
has  been  carried  to  fuch  excefs  as  threatens  the 
fafety  of  thofe  governments  which  it  was  intended 
to  uphold.  The  letting  loofe  of  the  Delphic  trea- 
fures  had  diffufed  near  a  million  fl;erling  over 
Greece  ^^  The  unfettled  ftate  of  that  country 
rendered  thofe  who  had  acquired  wealth  very  un-. 
certain  of  enjoymg  jt.  With- the  rich  and  avari- 
cious, Philip  employed  proper  agents  to  take  up  ^ 
money  at  high  intereft,  which  procured  him  two 

-♦*  The  facred  war  lafled  ten  yeaw,  and  coft  the  Phocian^  ten 
thoufand  tal6ntSy  near  two  millions ;  it  had  already  tailed  five  years* 
and  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  coft  near  the  half  of  that  fum.  Diodor* 
1.  xvi.  p.  45.V  He  fays,  that  the  gold  and  filver  dedications  (which 
Hrere  coined  into  money )>  Jvcp^«X\Ety  r»  fAvpt»  rdXarra^  ^  exceeded 
ten  tfaoufand  talents ;"  a  prodigious  fum  (coi^dering  the  relative  value, 
of  money  in  thofe  days),  of  which  the  fudden  difitifion  could  not  £ul 
to  ^duce  moft  imj^rtant  confeijuences. 

^  Juitin*  viii.  3f 

i  advan* 
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advantages  of  a  very  Important  kind,  the  attach-  chap* 
ing  to  his  government  and  perfon  a  numerous  and  xxiov.^ 
powerful  band  of  creditors;  and  the  enabling 
him  to  psty,  under  the  title  of  debts,  and  there-i 
fore  without  fufpicion,  the  various  penfions  and 
.gratuities  by  which  he  maintained  his  influence 
among  the  orators  and  leading  men  in  the  feveral 
republics. 
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CHAP.    XXIV. 

.  Nigiigeme  'Ond  Lkentieusnefs  tf  ihe  Athenians.  -^ 
JPhilifs  Intrigues  in  Etthosa*  —  Phoeion  defeats 
the  Macedonians  and  Eubosans.  —  Philip  invades 
the  Olynthian  Territory.  —  Demojlhenes^s  Ora* 
tions  in  favour  of  the  Olynthians. — Expedition 
of  Chares.  —  Philip  takes  Olynthus.  —  Celebrates 
the  Fejlival  of  the  Mufes  at  Dium.  —  Commits 
naval  Depredations  on  Attica.--^ His  Emhajfy  to 
Athens.  —  The  Athenian  Emhajfy  to  Philip.  — 
Charader  of  the  Ambajfadors. —  Their  Conference 
with  the  King. — Differently  reported  to  the  Senate 
and  Affembly. —  Philip'* s  Conquejis  in  Thrace.---^ 
The  Phocian  War* — Negociations. — Philip's  In- 
trigues. — Decree  of  the  AmphiSlyons  againji  Phocis. 
-•^Executed  by  Philip.  —  Macedon  acknowledged 
the  Principal  Member  of  the  Amphidyonic  Council. 

CHAP.  'T'HE   Athenians,   deceived  by  the  inadivity  of 

XXXV.         .  the  King  of  Macedon,  indulged  themfelves, 

KegU-       without  referve,    in  their  favourite  amufements. 

gence  and  Their  confederates,  the  Phocians,  were  abandoned  j 

S^he  *^  ^^  w^*  P^^^P'  ^^  w^^^'^  *^y  ^g^^  well  have 

Athenians,  confidered  themfelves  as  principals,  was  neglefted. 

oiymp.      Magiftrates  and  people  feemed  folely  attentive  to 

A.C.349.   regulate  public  feftivals  and  proceffions,  and  to 

afcertain  the  difputed  merits  of  dramatic  poets  and 

performers.    The  fund  originally  intended  for  the 

4  exigencies 
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4BxJgj?peife8  of  war,  had  alr^eady -heeo  appropristfed  CHAP* 
to  tht  thefttrie.;  and  a  law  w9B  jpkow  enaflted^  on  tbe  y^r^  [j 
modon  of  Eubulw,  an  aitful  flsu:teiier  of  die  pauW 
titude,  rendering  it  a  capkal  crime  (p  propofe  any 
chaoge  in  ihis  une^an^pled  and  moft  whinKficai 
deftination*  It  was  in  vain  ibr  DeiBofi^enes  to 
rdift  the  ipopular  tonrent.  He  ^as  oppefed  and 
overwhelmed  by  £ubulus  aiid  Demades,  the  latter 
of  whom^  with  talents  that  might  hav^  adorned  im 
country^  condcfc^nded  to  fell  k»  ietereft*  to  the 
public  enemy. 

Bom  in  the  loweft  condition  of  life,  Bemades  Juftificdby 
retained  the  vices  of  his  biiNlh;  and  always  dtfp  ^«"^*^®«'- 
covered- that  fordid  fpirit,  and  wekereS  in  tfaofe 
brutal  excefles,  which  betray  the  want  of  early 
cultiare«  Yet  the  acutenefs  of  his  appreh^il^n) 
the  ftrength  of  his  r^afon  an4  memory,  and  aj^ove 
all,  the  bold  and  copious  flow  of  his  unpremeditated 
eloquence,  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  excel  even 
Demofthenes  '  himfeif,  raifed  hiai  to  a  confptcucus 
rank  in  the  ajiembly ;  and  it  being  his  bufinef^^ 
as  the  hireling  of  Philip,  tp  fail  along  with  the 
ftream  of  "^popular  frenzy,  which  the  patriotiftn  of 
his  rival  apdeavoured  to  ftruggle  with  and  to.ft^m, 
he  enjoyed  a  free  and  ample  fcope  for  exereifing 
his  abilities. 

.    The  poople  of  Athens  triumphed  in  the  viftory  PhiKp's 
of  perfidious  demagogues  o^ver  the  wifeft  and  b^  b  Eubol 
of  their  feilcw-citizens,  w  rather  over  the  laws  ^nd  oiymp.  - 
conftitutbn  of  their  country,  when  fhUip  b^jwi  to  ?^""  ^' 

■  Plutarch  m  Demoffihen. 

\  play 
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c  HA  P.  play  thofe  batteries  which  he  had  patiently  rsufed 
^^^  with  fuch  Ikill  and  fecrecy.     The  ifland  of  Euboea, 
which  he  called  the  fetters  of  Greece,  was  the  firft 
objed  of  his  attack.     Since  the  expulfion  of  the 
Thebans,  of  which  we  have  formerly  taken  notice, 
the  Athenians  had  preferved  their  intereft  in  the 
ifland,    where   they  maintained  a  fmall  body  of 
troops.     The  different  cities,  however,  enjoyed  the 
independent  government  of  their  own  laws ;  they 
appointed  their  own  magiftrates ;    they  fometimes 
made  war  againit  each  other ;    and  feparately  af- 
fumed  the  prerogatives  of  free  and  fovereign  llates, 
while  they  all  coUedively  acknowledged  their  de- 
pendence on  Athens.     Such  political  arrangements 
made  room  for  the  intrigues  of  Philip.      He  fo- 
mented their  civil  difcord ;  gained  partifans  in  each 
city;   and  at  length,  under  colour  of  protefling 
his  allies,  landed  feveral  Macedonian  battalions  in 
the  ifland  \ 
Danger  to       Matters  were  foon  difpofed  to  his  wifli.      The 
Athenian^  Macedonians  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  moft  ad- 
intereftin   vantageous  pofts.     The  Athenian  party  exclaimed 
^^'"^^^  and  threatened 5    but  Plutarch,  the  leader  of  that 
{>oied|       p^i^y*  was  gained  to  the  interefl:  of  Philip,  and  de- 
manded auxiliaries  from  Athens,   only  to  betray 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.     Demofthie* 
nes,   who  alone  penetrated  this  dark  fcheme  of 
villany,  entreated  and  conjured  his  countrymen  to 
put  no  confidence  in  Plutarch.   But  he  was  fingle  in 
his  opinion.  Thofe  in  the  confidence  of  Philip  were 

'  iEfchin.  m  Ctefiphont.  &  Donofih.  de  &Ua  Legation.  &  de 

true 
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true  to  their  mafter,  and  therefore  urged  the  expe-  CHAP. 
didon*  The  friends  of  their  country  were  eager  to  ^J^^ 
fave  the  ifle  of  Eubcea^  and  the  capricious  multitude^ 
ever  in  extremes,  rufhed  with  as  much  impetuoiitj 
to  an  enterprife  intended  for  their  ruin,  a$  they  had 
long  fhewn  backwardnefs  tp  engage  in  every  other  ^ 
The  promptitude  and  vigour  of  their  preparations 
much  exceeded  the  expectation,  and  even  alarmed 
the  fears,  of  the  Macedonian  faction.  But  the  parti- 
zans  of  Philip  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat ;  nor  could 
they  forefee  the  •  confequences  that  happened,  fo 
contrary  to  their  hopes*  The  Athenians,  in  fad, 
obtained  a  decifive  viftory,  not  by  the  ftrength  of 
their  arms,  which  was  inferior  to  the  enemy's,  but 
through  the  wife  choice  of  a  general. 

The  confummate   prudence  of  Phocion,  who,  frora 
on  his  arrival  in  Euboea,  found  thmgs  in  a  worfe  ]^  extrf!' 
ftate  than  had  been  reprefented,  rifked  no  chance  cated  by 
of  defeat,  and  loft  no  opportunity  of  advantage  \  ^°"^** 
Having  chofen  a  favourable  poft,  which  was  on 
all  fides  furrounded  by  broken  and  uneven  ground, 
he  defpifed  the  clamours  of  his  men  and  the  in<* 
fults  of  the  enemy*  .   The  treacherous  Plutarch 
was  quickly  defeated  in  a  mock  battle,  in  which 
he  fell  back  on  the  Athenian  cavalry^  who  fled  in 
diforder  to  the  camp  of  Phocion.    The  Eubceans 
and  Macedonians  purfued  with  a  raih  and  intempe- 
rate ardour;    and,  elated  with  Vidtory,  or  confi- 
dent in  their  fuperior  numbers,  prepared  to  aifail 
the  camp.     Th^  general,  meanwhile,  performed  a 
facrifice,  which  he  ftudioufly  prolonged,  either  from 

^  PemoffllkdePaceb  ^  Fiutaxdi  in  Phocion. 
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«  A  A  9.  ^Vi^xm  €>f  pottcy,  i»i^  ^  beheld  th^  SSovi^  df 
J^^;;^^  A©  afiki&tots  etiibaari^fifed  by  «he  unequal  gFbundv 
He  defeats  mid  by  th^  6WII  p&&nefe»  Me  then  comfMiilded 
AeMace-  f^^  ,jjg^  ^^  p^paare  fey  aflSon,  ai^  Maying  ra*- 
and£u-  pi^)t  &oiBi  his'  eliti»enehmeit«$>  mcpeaifed  the .  eon- 
boeans.  fufiofl  of  the  €»€my,  ^wbo^  were  repelled  mtk 
grecrt  fla^ghter  towards  the  plain  whid^  they  had 
at  furft  eccupied.  The  adiivky  e#.  Cteephanes-, 
whe^  had  rallied  and  ft)rtt9ed  the  Athenian  eavahy, 
rendered  the  victory  coinpfete.  The  remains  of 
the  vanq^ifeed  took  refuge  in  the  fbrtrefe  o#  Zera*- 
tra,  itt  the  northern  comer  of  the  iflastd^  which, 
being  attacked,  made  a  feeble  refiftancfe  ^'.  The 
ganrifon  furrendered ;  but  Phocion  reftofed  all  the 
Euboeans  to  liberty,  left  Ae  pec^le  of  Afheiis,  in^ 
fiaraed  by  then-  popular  leaders,  might  trfeat  them 
triA  tha*  cruelty,  which,  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  they 
had  iitf  i£led  ost  the  rebellious'  citizens  of  Mkyletrf  ^ 
Having  fpent  a  few  weeks  in  fettling  the  affairs  of 
dte  ifland,  he  returned  in-  triumph  to  Athens*,  his 
ftips  dSfawn  up^  in  line  of  battle,  their  ftewts  ciwjmed 
wkh  gasflaaids,  and  the  rowers  keeping  time  to  the 
found  of  martial  mufic.  His  fettowi^itiaens  received 
hk»  with  acclamations  of  joy;  but  their  imprudence 
did  not  allow  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of  hi^  fliccefe; 
M6k>flus^  sm  obfcure  ftranger,  was-  appointed,  by 
cabal^  to  command  the  troops  left  in  the  ifland ; 
and  Plafips  having  renewed  his  intrigues,  carried 
them  on  vnth  the  fame  dexterity,  and  met  with 
fer  better  fmccefs  ^. 

'  Plut.  in  Phocion.        *  See  abore^  rol.  ii.  c.  xvi.  pp.  343,  k  feqq. 

^  PluWitiftl^lMiOII. 

It 
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icb  Wordiy  df  attenisDir,  that  DeniandKassr  M-  c  H  A  B. 
hmtA  tjwr  ftandant  cA  Phaciim  tt>  Ewboia,  i1k)ii{^  ,^'^^'^ 
he  had  ftir&ilgly  di&^protaed  the  expedidbm    B6th  Ofxp^fite 
Me  aad  hfe  tmi  .^fchines,  of  whom-  we  fliall  fiixm  ^''^ 
mr^'dccsifion  to  fpeak  more  fally,  ferved  in  tbe  thenavand 
^Valry^«    Xteiiioftbenes^  was  reproached  mih  bebig  :^fi*«*' 
&e  ft^  wtk^  d^ferted  his  irank,  asid  among  the  laft  tie. 
Vfho  n^fttrned  ^  the  ^haiige.     iEfcbines  bdiatved 
T»^  cfi^kgrniihed  gallantry,  and  had  the  honour  of 
Ifimg  appointed  by  Phocion  to  cSirry  home  tbe  fscA 
intelligence  of  the  viftory  ®.  ' 

f^p^s-dSfa^fda^rnent  in  Euboea  only  flimmla-  Ph%!».' 
t^  tefeddfirky.    Hig  toils  were  ^cad  fo  widely  all  ^^^^ 
£ffou^  hin^  tb^  when  one  part  farted  he  could  oiynthui* 
cdtdi  bi^  pr^y  in  another.    The  Olyndiions,  a^pwft  ^^T^P* 
^li6te  he  fe^ttied  to  have  long  forgotten  h^  re-  a.c.34> 
fentmef^i^  were  aftonifhed  to  obferve  that  federal 
of  their  citizens-  grew  rich  and  great  in  a  iaana» 
equally  fudden  and  tmaccoimtable ;  and  that  they 
enlarged    their   pofleffionsy  buik    ftately  palaces^ 
and  difplflfyed  a  ckgree  of  magflificmce  and  gran-> 
deur  hitherto  isnknown  in  then*  frugal  repubfic« 
Thft  unexpe&ed  invaficHi  of  ¥biiip  reve^ded  tbe 
myft^ry*     A  cOAfiderabte  party  had  grown  wea^y 
by  betnaying  thd^  l«:ret&,  expofing  the  weakix^ 
and  foftering  the  ill-dmed  fecurity  of  their  coun- 
try ^«     Tfaeir  influence  at  home  had  r^conmiesided 
diem  to   Pl^Hp,  and  tire  wages  of  their  iniquity 
had  iftcrelkled  thaf  infl^nce.    It  would  not  proba* 
bly  have  beeft  difficult  to  prore  their  treafon,  but  it 
ieedxed  dangerous  to  puniih  it  j  and  the  Olynlfcians 

'  iBfcluii.de  falik  Legation^  A  Oemo&9  in  MidMOk 

were 
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CHAP,  wei-e  more  immediately  concerned  to  repel  the  o|)eii 
xxxv^  ravagers  of  their  territory.    In  this  (Bmergency,  they 
The  oiyxN  trailed  not  to  their  domefUc  forces  of  ten  thoufand 
Aians  kn-  {qqi  ^nd  one  thoufand  horfe '%  but  feot  an  embafly 
^  of       to  Athens,  inveighing  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  againit: 
Atheiw.      Philip,  who  had  firft  courted,  then  deceived,  and 
at  laft  invaded  and  attacked  them ;  and  craving 
affiflance  from  the  Athenians,  in  confequence  of  the 
alliance  formerly  concluded  between  the  two  repub- 
lics, to  defeat  the  defigns  of  a  tyrant  equally  daring 
and  perfidious. 
Sute  of         Had  the  people  of  Athens  heartily  undertaken 
]^^^"*    the  caufe  of  Olynthus,  Philip  would  have  been  ex- 
^  pofed  a  fecond  time  to  the  danger  which  he  had 
elud^  with  fo  much  addrefs  in  th^  beginning  of 
his  reigii.    Thebes  was  employed  and  exhaufted 
in  the  Phocian  war ;   the  grandeur  of  Sparta  had 
decayed  as  much  as  her  principles  had  degenerated ; 
the  inferior  ftates  extended  not  their  views  of  po- 
licy beyond   theii"   refpedtive    diftrids.      But  the 
Athenians,  recently  fuccefsful  inEubcea,  and  re- 
inforced: by  the  ftrength  and  refentment  of  fuch  a 
republic  as  Olynthus,   might  have  flill  rendered 
themfelves  formidable  to  the  public  enemy,  efpecially 
as,  at  this  jundure,  the  rebellious  humours  of  the 
Theflalians  broke  out  afrefh,  and  led  them  capri- 
ciouily  to  oppofe,  with  as  much  eagemefs  as  they  had 
often  helped  to  promote,  the  interefl:  of  Macedon* 
'But  to  compenfate  thefe  unpromifing  circumftances, 
Philip  had  many  ftrenuous  abettors  of  his  power 
within  the  walls  of  Athens  and  Olynthus  j  and  his 
garrifons  adually  commanded  the  principal  polls 

'*  DemofiL  de  falik  huatSaoo^  ;.   '  • 

lA 
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m  Theflaly.  Above  ail,  the  indolence  and  vices  C  fl  A  R 
of  his  enemies  were  moft  fevourabfe  to  his  catife.  a^^^'j 
The  late  fuccefs  in  Euboea,  which  fhould  have  ani- 
mated a  brave  and  generous  people  tb  new  exer- 
tions and  dangers,  only  replunged  the  Athenians 
into  a  flothful  fecurity.  While  they  enjoyed  their 
theatrical  entertainments,  their  3iows  and  feftiv^ls, 
and  all  the  eafe  and  luxury  of  a  city-life,  they  were 
little  inclined  to  engage  m  any  enterprife  that  might " 
difturb  theMranquil  courfe  of  their  pleafares.  Ill 
this  difpofition  they  were  encouraged  by  their  per- 
fidious demagogues,  who  ftrongly  exhorted  them  to 
beware  of  involving  themfelves  in  the  danger  of 
Olynthus,  or  of  provoking  the  refentment  of  a 
prince  whofe  powfer  they  were  unable  to  refill:. 
The  orator  Demades  particularly  diftinguifhed  hi3 
zeal  111  the  Macedonian  intereft  ;  advifing  an  abfo* 
lute  and  total  rejection  of  the  demands  of  the  Olyn- 
thian  ambaffadors. 

Demofthenes  at  length  arofe,  and,  as  the  defign  Firftora- 
of  calling  the  afTembly  had  been  already  explained,  ^^^^^ 
entered  immediately  on  the  queftion  under  delibe-  in  favow 
ration.     •^  On  "  many  occafions,  Athenians  !  have  qi^iI. 
the  gods  declared  their  favour  to  this  ftate,  but  aos. 
never  more  manifeftly  than  in  the  prefent  juncture* 

"  I  mean  not  a  tranflation  <^  Bemof^enes.  The  iniertmg  Ms 
.jTpeeches  entire  would  deftroy  the  humUe  unifonnity  of  this  hiftoricai 
worjc,  with  the  defign  of  which  it  would  be  inconfiflent  to  tranfcribp 
what  the  oratiMT  found  it  necefl^  to  fay,  repeat,  and  enforce  fo  often. 
Befides,  DemoflheAes  is  one  of  the  few  Greek  writers  diat  has  betii 
tranflated,  as  the  late  Mr.  Harris  fays  in  his  Philological  Enquiries^ 
by  competent  perfons :  Drs.  Lelafid  and  Francb,  in  Engliih ;  Mr. 
Toumiiaad  the  Aly]^  Aligtr,  laFreficb;  and  th^ Abliie Ceto>tti» 
in  Italian. 

VOL.JV.  o  That 

\ 
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c  igAP.  That  eaemies  ftovdd  be  raifed  to  Philip,  on  the 
confines  of  his'tenitbry,  enemies  not  contemptibk 
in  power,  and,  which  is  more  important,  fo  de-^ 
termined  on  the  war,  that  they  regard  every  ac* 
commodation    in    Macedon,     firft    as    infidious, 
next  as  the  deftrudion  of  their  comitry,  can  be 
afcribed  to  nothing  lefs  than  the  bountiful  interpo- 
fition  of  Heaven.     With  every  thing  elfe  on  our 
fide,  let  us  not  be  wanting  to  ourfelves ;  let  us  not 
be  reproached   with   the   imfpeakable  infamy  of 
throwing  away,   not  only  thofe  cities   and   terri- 
tories which  we  inherited  from  our  anceflors,  but 
thofe  occafions  and  alliances  offered  us  by  fortune 
and  the  gods.     To  infifl  on  the  power  and  great- 
.  nefs  of  Philip  belongs  not  to  the  prefent  fubjed. 
He  has  become  great  through  your  fupine  ^egleft, 
and  the  perfidy  of  traitors  whom  it  becomes  you 
to   punifh.     Such  topics  are  not  honourable  for 
you :  I  wave  them  as  fuperfluous,   having  matter 
more  material  to  urge.    To  call  the  King  of  Ma- 
cedon  perjured  and  perfidious,    without  proving 
my  aflertions,  would  be  the  language  of  infult  and 
reproach.     But  his  own  adions,  and  not  my  refent- 
ment,  fhall  name  him ;  and  of  thefe  I  think  it  ne- 
cefTary  to  fpeak  for  two  reafons ;  firfl,  that  he  may 
appear,  what  'he  really  is,  a  wicked  man ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  that  the  weak  minds  who  are  intimidated 
by  his  power  and  refoorces,  may  perceive  that  the^ 
surtifices  to  which  he  owes  them,  are  now  all  ex- 
haufted,  and  that  his  ruin  is  at  hand.     As  for  my- 
felf,  Athenians !  I  fhould  not  only  feai:  but  admire 
Philip,  had  he  attained  his  prefent  height  of  gran- 
deur 
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deur  by  honourable  and  equitable  means.  But,  after  CHAP, 
the  moft  ferious  examination,  I  find,  that  at  firft  he  ,^^^*^ 
feduced  our  fimplieity  by  the  flattering  promife  of  '^ 
Amphipolis  ;  that  he  next  furprifed  the  friendfhip 
of  Olynthus  by  the  deceitful  gift  of  Potidaea ;  that, 
laiUy,  he  enflaved  the  Theflalians,  under  the  fpe- 
cious  pretence  of  delivering  them  from  tyrants. 
In  one  word,  with  what  community  hath  he  treated, 
which  hath  not  experienced -his  fraud  ?  Which  of 
his  confederates  hath  he  not  fliamelefsly  betrayed  ? 
Can  it  be  expected,  then,  that  thofe  who  pro- 
moted his  elevation,  becaufe  they  thought  him 
th^ir  friend,  will  continue  to  fupport  it,  when  they 
find  him  a  friend  to  his  own  intereft  alone  ?  Im- 
poffible !  When  confederacies  are  formed  on  the 
principles  of  common  advantage  and  affefUon,  each 
member  fhares  the  toils  with  alacrity  j  all  perfevere: 
fuch  confederacies  endure*  But  when  worthleflhefs 
and  lawlefs  ambition  haye  raifed  a  fingle  man,  the 
flighteft  accident  overthrows  the  unftable  edifice 
of  his  grandeur.  It  is  not,  no!  Athenians!  it  is 
not  poffible  to  found  a  lading  power  on  treachery, 
fraud,  and  perjury,  Thefe  may  fucceed  for  a 
while  :  but  time  reveals  then*  weaknefs.  For,  as  in 
a  houfe,  a  fliip,  and  in  ftruftures  of  every  kind,  the 
foundation  and  lower  parts  ihould  be  firm  and  folid, 
fo  the  grounds  and  principles  of  adion  fhould  be  juft 
and  true.  But  fuch  qualities  belong  not  to  the  aftions 
of  Philip  ". 

"  I  am 

'^   The    important,   though    trite   proveifo,   that   m  puUict  as 
well  as  in  private  tranfadlions,  ^  honefty  is  the  beft  poHcy/'  was 

^  %  asTV 
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CHAP.  «  I  am  of  opinion,  then,  that  fearlefe  of  confe* 
^^^^^'  quences,  you  ought  to  affift  Olynthus  with  the 
utmoft  celerity  and  vigour,  and  to  di1|)atch  an 
anbaffy  to  the  Theffalians,  to  inflame  their  hofti- 
Kty*  But  take  care,  Athenians !  that  your  ardour 
evaporate  not  in  mere  refolutions  and  decrees.  Be 
ready  to  pay  your  contributions ;  prepare  to  take 
the  field ;  fhow  yourfelves  in  eameft,-  and  you  will 
foon  difcover  not  only  the  hollow  feith  of  the  al- 
lies of  Philip,  but  the  internal  ^d  concealed  in- 
firmity of  Macedon  itfelf.  That  kingdom  has 
emerged  from  obfcurity  amidfl;  the  contefts  of 
neighbouring  ftates,  during  which  the  fmallefi: 
weight,  put  into  either  fcale,  is  fufficient  to  in- 
cline the  balance.  But,  in  itfelf,  Macedon  is  in- 
confiderable  and  weak,  and  its  r^  weaknefs  is  in- 
'creafed  by  the  fplendid  but  ruinous  expeditions 
of  Philip.  For  the  King  and  his  fubjeds  are  ac- 
tuated by  very  different  feetiments.     Domineered 

never  eacprefled^  perliaps  with  fach  dignity,  as  in  the  following 
worcb  df  Demoftheiies  ;  orav  /u.Ey  ya^  vv  euvota^  r»  ir^ny^xCiTa  av^^ 

(fii^uv  T»;  oiz/x^o^a;,  xjxX  ^vna  i^O^jivt  U  ocvQ^cunroi'  or^y.^E  ex  TrXEoysfiay 
mf  ftxnTEg  *T0Jj  K^xy^^  *•  v^ctm  T^^oc<rtgj  Ka,\  jxix^oy  irrocKrfJM  a-ravra 

xarra,  xa\  •^^w^iAtfWy  Smmtfjuv^^otSouay  Kvri^eurQar  aXKa  r»  rowurcb  ek 
fU9  nvaif  xal  S^^juf  XJ^vov^  ocrrsx^'  Koi>l.er^Q^  yi  ro/QvitTiv  sTi  T(%i$  iX- 
ir«ffty)  euh'rvx,f  tw  X^ovw  5e  ^u^aroUf  x«i  WE^t  auTct  xarafpEf  ucnrs^  yoLf 
otxice^y  Qi^jMif  xal  TXoiSy  KoCirmv  a,XKuv  rov  roniruif  roe,  xarwdEv  (^'p^uperaTa 
Eiy«t  Set,  titu  x»*  Twv  9rga|£«y  ra?  «^;^aj  xal  raj  wo^io-uq  aXn^EK  motX 
^iKOLiCLq  Eiva*  flrpoctixE**  T«To  Se  «x  Evi  vvv  tv  Toi?  TTETr^ay/xEyo*?  (ptXlTTVU, 
Demofthen.  Olynth.  i.  or  Olynth.  ii.  p,  7th,  in  the  common  but  in* 
correct  edition  of  Wolfius. 

:'  by 
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by  alnhit^n,  he  difregards  eafe  and  Mety ;  but  hi&  c  H  A  P« 
fubjeds,  who  individually  have  Ktde  fliare  in  the  ^^^^^\ 
glory  of  his  conquefts^  are  indignant,  that,  for 
the  fake  of  one  man,  they  ihould  be  haraffed  by 
continual  warfare,  and  mthdrawn  from  thofe  oc-; 
enpcttiotis  and  putfuits,  which  afford  the  comforts 
and  bappinefs  q{  private  life*  On  the  great  body 
of  his  people,  Phi%),  therefore,  can  have  np-reli* 
ance ;  nfer,  whateyet  may  be  faid  of  their  valour 
and  discipline,  c^  he  depend  more  on  his  merce* 
naries.  For  I  sun  informed,  by  a  man  of  un- 
doubted veracity^  who  has  juft  arrived  from  Ma«^ 
cedon,  that  none  of  Philip's  guards,  even  thofe 
whom  he  treats  witli  the  affe&ionate,  but  deceit- 
ful names  of  companions,  and  fellow-foldiers,  can 
merit;  his  efteem,  without  incurring  his  hatred  and  ' 
*  perfecutipn.     Such  is  the  intolerable  jealoufy,  fuch  v 

the  malignant  envy,  which  crowns  the  other  odious 
vices  of  this  monfter,  who,  defying  every  fenti« 
meat  of  virtue  and  decency,  drives  from  his  pre- 
fence  all  who  ihudderj  all  who  are  difgufted,  at 
the  moft  ulmatuiral  enormiries  ;  and  whofe  court  is 
continually  crowded  by  buffoons,  parafites,  ob- 
fcene  poe^  and  drunkards ;  wretches  who,  when 
dnmk,  will  dance,  but  fuch  dances  '^  as  modefty 
dare  not  name.  Slight  and  trivial  as  thefe.  jraat- 
ters  may  to  fome  appear,  they  e:d)tbit  the  worths 
leflhefs   of  Philip,    aiul   announce    the  infelicity 

*^  The  xo^}«X«r/xo<;.  Demofth.  p.  8.  Vi<L  Schol.  ad  Ariftoph. 
in  Nubib.  Froitt  the  -delcnption  above  given  of  -  Athenian  man- 
noiy  it  a{>peara  that  jDemofthenes's  deHcacf-  was  merely  cbmpli- 
mentaL 

03  which 
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CHAP,  which  awaits  him.  The  dangerous  defers  of  his 
^^^^^  charafter  are  hid  in  the  blaze  of  profperity  ** ;  but 
when  misfortune  happens,  his  native  deformity 
will  appear.  For  it  is  eafy  to  prove  that,  as  in  the 
bodily  frame,  men,  during  the  feafon  of  health,  are 
infenfible  of  what  is  weak  and  difordered  in  their 
conftitutions,  which  imperfections  are  immediately 
felt  on  the  firft  approach  of  iicknefs ;  fo  the  glory 
of  foreign  conqueft  conceals  the  vices  and  defeds 
of  republics  and  monarchies:  but  let  calamity 
happen,  let  tfie  war  be  carried  to  their  frontiers, 
and  thofe  hitherto  latent  evils  immediately  become 
manifeft. 

*'  If  there  is  a  man  among  you,  Athenians !  who 
thinks  that  Philip  is  a  formidable  enemy,  becaufe 
he  is  fortunate,  I  agree  with  that  man.  Fortune  '* 
has  a  mighty  influence,  or  rather  Fortune  alone 
domineers  in  human  affairs.  Tet  could  you  be 
perfuaded  to  do  but  the  fmalleft  part  of  your  duty, 
I  would  greatly  prefer  your  fortune  to  Philip's; 
for  you,  furely,  have  better  reafon  to  truft  in  the 
afliftance  of  Heaven.  But  we  remain,  I  think,  in* 
adive,  hefitating,  delaying,  and  deliberating,  while 
our  enemy  takes  the  field,  braving  feafona  and  dan-* 
gers,  and  neglefting  no  opportunity  of  advantage. 
And  if  the  indolent  and  carelefs  are  abandoned  by 
their  beft  friends,  can  we  exped:  that  the  gods,  how-, 
ever  favourable,  ihoutd  afllft  us,  if  we  will  not  help 

ourfelves?** 

■  .1 

^  SecuxuIsB  res  mire  funt  vitiis  obtentui.    Salluii. 
.    '^  From  what  it  faid  below>  it  appears  that^  by  Fortune^  De-i 
mofihenes  here  means  the  difpenfatioDs^  of  IVovidence  i  and  by  good 
Fortune;  the  favoor  of  Heaven. 

The 
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The  people  of  Athens,  animated  to  their  duty,  CHAP, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  Demofthenes,  and  feduced,  >   -^-.^ 
on  the  other,  by  the  hirelings  of  Philip  '*  and  their  The  ex- 
own  deceitful  paflions,  imprudently  fleered  a  middle  ^^^^ 
courfe,  which,  in  public  aflfairs,  is  often  the  moft  of  Charei. 
dangerous.      Convinced  that  the  prefervation  of 
Olynthus  was  the  beft  fafeguard  of  Atrica,    yet 
unwilling  to  tear  themfelves  from  their  beloved 
pleafures,  they  determined  to  fend  Chafes,  with  a 
fleet  and  two  thoufand  mercenaries,  to  the  affiftance 
of  their  allies.     This  conunander,  *  who  was  the 
idol  of  the  multitude,    but   the  ^grace  of  his 
country  and  of  his  profeffion '%  fhewed  no  folici- 
tude  to    proteft  the  dependencies   of  Olynthus, 
which   fuccelfively  fubmitted   to   the  Macedonian 
arms.      To  gratify  the  rapacity  of  his  troops,  he 
made  a  defcent  on  the  fertile  coaft  of  Fallen^, 
where,   falling  in  with  eight  hundred  men  coni- 
manded  by  Audaeus,  called  the  friends  of  Philip, 
he  obtained  over  thofe  contemptible  cowards  an 
eafy  and  ludicrous  viftory,  which  ferved  only  to 
amufe  the  comic  poets  of   the    times.      Having 
gained  this  advantage.    Chares  beolme  unwilling 
to  try  his  fortune  in  any  feverer  conflid }  and  dif- 
daining,  as  he  affeded,  to  follow  the  motions  of 
Philip,  returned  home,  and  celebrated  his  triumph 
over  the  vam,  boaflful,  3nd  voluptuous  Audaeus  '^ ; 

^^  Philochorus  in  Dionyf*  Epift.  ad  Ammonium. 

'^  Timotheus  laid  of  him^  <<  that  he  was  fitter  to  carry  the  bagg^ge^ 
ihm  to  command  an  army."     Plut.  in  Apophth. 

'*  Among  his  contemporaries,  he  was  nicknamed  cc^ixr^f^i,  tl^e 
isocL    Athemeusy  Lzii.  p*534* 

o  4  not 
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CHAP,  not,  however,  trith  the  fpoik  of  the  vaDquiihed,  but 
^^^'  f  with  the  fum  of  fixty  talents,  which  he  had  extorted 
from  the  Phodans,  who  were  adually  in  alliance 
with  Athens  '^ 
fi^  The  thoughtlefs  multitude,  who  judged  of  the 

Oij^iM.  ^pedirion  of  Chares  by  the  expeufive  pomp  with 
which  he  entertained  them  at  bis  return,  talked 
extravantly  of  invading  Macedon^  and  chaftifin^ 
the  infolence  of  Philip  ^"^^  when  a  fecond  embafly 
arriv^  from  Olynthus.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  had  begn  fhut  up  within  their  walls ;  they 
had  loft  Stagyra,  Micibema,  Torone,  cities  of 
confMierable  ftrength,  befides  many  inferior  towns, 
whkh,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  Philip,  were  for- 
ward to  receive  his  bribes,  and  to  opentheir  gates  " : 
and  this,  fliameful  venaUty,  in  places  well  provided 
for  defence,  made  the  King  of  Macedon  obferve  to 
his  generals,  that  he  would  thenceforth  confider 
no  fortrefs  as  impregnable,  which  could  admit  a 
mule  laden  with  money  ".  Dejcfted  by  continual 
lofles,  the  Olynthians  turned  their  thoughts  to  ne- 
gociation,  that  they  might  at  le^  amufe  the  in- 
vader till  the  arrival  of  the  Atheman  fuccours. 
Philip  penetrated  their  defign,  and  dexteroufly 
turned,  their;  arts  againii;  them^  ^.fFefting  to  lend 
an  ear  to  thw  propofals,  but  iiieanwhile  coj^nu- 

^    i       ■  '  '      ^- 

''  AthenscuS)  Lxii.  p.534.  ^  Demofthen.  01ynth.ii. 

'*  Diodorusy  Lxvi.  p»450. 

**  Plut^h.  in  Phocion.  Diodorusy  ^4519  relates  the.  matter 
fiunewhat  differently^  *Biit  he  acknowledges  Aat  the  Kmg  of  Mace- 
don boafted  that  he' had  augmented  his  dominions  more  by  gold  than 
by  anos.    Z>iodoru8>  p«450. 

ing 
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tug  his  approaches,  till,  having  got  within  forty  CHAP, 
ftadia  of  their  walls,  he  declared  that  of  two  things  ■_  -^-  ^ 
one  was  neceflary,  either  they  muft  leave  Olynthus, 
or  he  Macedon  *^    This  explicit  declaration  from 
an  enemy,  who  often  flattered  to  deftroy,  but  who 
might  always  be  believed  when  he  threatened,  con- 
vinced the  Olynthians  of  what  they  had  long  fuf-  .. , 
peded,  that  their  utter  ruin  was  at  hand.     Thpy  en-     ' 
deavoured  to  retard  the  fatal  moment  by  a  vigorous 
fidly,  in  which  their  cavalry,  commanded  by  ApoUo- 
nides^  particularly  fignalifed  their  Valour  ^*.     But 
they  were  repulfed  by  fuperior  numbers,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  city. 

In  this  pofture  of  afikirs,  the  atdbafladors  failed  Second 
for  AtheoiS  j   and  having  arrived  there,  found,  tcf  AthenI 
their  utter  aftonifliment,    th?  multitude  ftill  en- 
joying the  imaginary  triumph  of  Chares,      This 
commander,  who  chiefly  owed  his  credit  to  the  ^ 
afcendant  of  fuperficial  qualities  over  the  undif-        .  , 
ceming  fcJly  of  the.  people,  was  a  warm  and  aftive 
partifan  of  democracy,  and  as  fuch  viewed,  even  by 
Demofthenes,  with  too  partial  eyes.    The  orator, 
befides,  well  knew  that  the  irregular,  ufelefe,  or 
deftru£tiv€  opemtions  of  the  Athenian  arms,  ought 
not  always  to  be  charged  on  the  mifcondud  of 
the  gefieral*'    The  troops  were  always  ill  paid ; 
fometimes  not  pi^d  at  all ;  and  therefore  difobe- 
dieitt  and  mminous.    Inftead  of  futoiitting  to  coa- 
troul>  they  often  controuled  their  leaders;  their 
refolutibod  were  prompt  and  ungovemabk ;  when 
they  could  not  perfuade  they  direatened ;  and  com- 

«  Demofthcn.  Philipp.  lii.  ^  Id.  ibid. 

pelled 
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,c  H  A  P.  pelled  even  prudent  commanders  to  meafures  wild, 
*^^f^'_f  ruinous,  und  difhonourable. 
The  de-  Demofthenes,  therefore,  who  again  undertook  to 
STat-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  demands  of  Olynthus,  waved  all  accufa- 
thians  tion  agaiuft  particular  perfons.  After  endeavouiv 
f^""/b "  "^S  ^^  reprefs  the  vain  confidence  of  his  country- 
Demofthe-  Hieu,  which  had  been  excited  by  the  fuppofed  ad- 
*^'  vantages  of  Chares,  and  the  venal  breath  of  corrupt 

orators,  he  reprefents  the  real  and  imminent  danger 
of  their  allies,  which  he  perfuades  them  to  regard  as 
their  own.  The  crifis  was  now  arrived  ;  and  if  they 
neglefted  the  prefent  opportunity  of  fulfilling  their 
engagements  to  Olynthus,  they  muft  foon  be 
obliged  to  meet  Philip  in  Attica.  He  reminds  them 
of  the  various  occafions,  which  they  had  already 
loft,  of  repelling  this  rapacious  tyrant,  this  hoftile 
Barbarian,  this  mixture  of  perfidy  and  violence, 
for  whom  he  cannot  find  any  name  fufficiently  re- 
proachful. '^  But  fome  perhaps  will  fay,  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  a  public  fpeaker  to  advife,  not  to  up- 
braid. We  wifli  to  affift  the  Olynthians,  and  we 
will  affift  them  ;  but  inform  us  how  our  aid  may 
be  rendered  moft  eflfedual.  Appoint  magiftrates, 
Athenians !  for  the  infpefHon  of  your  laws ;  not  to 
enadl:  new  laws  j  they  are  already  too  numerous  ; 
but  to  repeal  thofe  whofe  ill  effeds  you  daily  ex- 
perience ;  I  mean  the  laws  refpe^ting  the  theatrical 
funds  (thus  openly  I  declare  it),  and  fome  abojat 
the  foldiery.  By  the  firft,  the  foldier's  pay  is  con- 
fumed,  as  theatrical  expences,  by  the  ufelefs  and 
ina£tive ;  the  fecond  fcreen  from  juftice  the  coward 
who  declines  the  fervice,  and  damp  the  ardour  of 

the 
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(he  brave  who  would  be  ready  to  take  the  field,  chap. 
Tai  thefe  laws  be  repealed,  expeft  not  that  any  ,^^'^ 
man  will  urge  your  true  intereft,  fince  his  honeft 
zeal  muft  be  repaid  with  deftruftion."  After  in- 
fifting  ftill  farther  on  this  delicate  and  dangerous 
fubjeft,  Demofthenes  probably  obferved  difplea* 
fure  and  refentment  in  the  countenance  of  his 
hearers,  and  then  (as  his  cuflom  was)  artfully 
turning  the  difcourfe :  **  I  fpeak  thus,  not  with  a 
view  to  give  offence,  for  I  am  not  fo  mad  as  wan- 
tonly to  offend ;  but  becaufe  I  think  it  the  duty 
of  a  public  fpeaker  to  prefer  your  intereft  to  your 
pleafure.  Such  were  the  maxims  and  condud 
(you  yourfelves  know  it)  of  thofe  ancient  and  il- 
luftrious  orators  whom  all  unite  to  praife,  but 
none  venture  to  imitate;  of  the  virtuous  Arifti- 
des,  of  Nicias,  of  Pericles,  and  of  him  whofe 
name  **  I  bear.  But  fince  minifters  have  appeared 
who  dare  not  addrefs  the  affembly,  till  they  have 
firft  confulted  you  about  the  counfels  which'  they 
ought  to  give,  who  alk,  as  it  were,  What  fhall  I 
propofe  ?  What  fliall  I  advife  ?  In  what,  Athenians ! 
can  I  do  you  pleafure  ?  The  fweet  draught  of  flat- 
tery has  concealed  a  deadly  poifon ;  our  ftrength 
is  enervated,  our  glory  tanrffhed,  the  public  beg- 
gared and  difgraced,  while  thofe  fmooth-tongued  de- 
^laimers  have  acquired  opulence  and  fplendour  *^. 

Confider, 

^  Demc^eneS)  who  aAed  fuch  a  diftinguiihed  part  in  the  Pelo- 
poiuieiian  war.     See  abpvey  voLii.  cxviL  p.  2699  &  feqq. 

^  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that,  in  this  difcourfe  through- 
outf  Demofthenes  inlifb  that  the  people  at  large  enjoyed  much 
I9&  authority  in  his  time  than  in  the  days  of  Ariitidesy  &c.    All 

depend^ 
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CHAP.  Cbnfider,  Athenians !  how  briefly  ttie  condud 
*  of  your  anceftors  may  be  contiafted  with  your 
own ;  for,  if  you  would  purfue  the  road  to  glory 
and  happinefs^  you  need  not  .foreign  inftmdors  : 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  follow  the  example  of  thofe 
from  whom  you  are  defcended.  The  Athenkns 
of  former  times,  whom  the  orators  never  courted, 
never  treated  with  that  indulgence  to  which  you 
are  accuilbmed,  held,  with  general  c(M^ent,  the 
fova-eignty  of  Greece  for  fixtj-five  years  ^J ;  de- 
pofited  above  ten  thoufand  talents  in  the  citadel ; 
kept  the  King  of  Maceddn  in  that  fubmiffion  which 
a  Barbarian  owes  tt>  Greece ;  ere&ed  many  and 
illuftrious  trophies  of  the  explcMts  which  their  own 
valour  had  atchieved  by  land  and  fea ;  in  ft  word, 
are  ^e  only  pec^le  on  record  whpfe  gl<»ious  ac- 
tions tranfcend  the  power  of  envy.'  Thus  great  in 
war,  their  civil  adminiftration  was  not  lefs  admi- 
rable. The  ftately  edifices  which  they  raifed^  the 
temples  which  they  adorned,  the  dedications  whidki 
they  offered  to  the  gods,  will  never  be  excelled  n 
magnificemce ;   but  m  private  life,  fo .  exen^lary 

depends^  he  aflerU^  on  the  popular  orators  and  magiftratesy  **  o* 
TToAiTEuofAsiDi/'  Yct  it  IS  vM  kiiown  that  fince  the  age  of  Arifti* 
desy  the  goremment  had  hecome  more  dexnocratical*  Demofthenes 
himfelf  allows  this :  the  orators^  he  fays,  dare  not  addrei^  the  people 
now  with  that  freedom  which  they  uied  fonnei)ly.*-Thi8  aj^parent 
contradidUon  Ihews  the  nature  and  tendency  of  that  fpedes  of 
popular  government  which  the  Greeks  called  ochlogarchy.'-The 
populace  are  the  (laves  of  their  demagogues^  and  the  demagogues 
of  the  populace.  Inftead  of  liberty,  there  is  an  interchange  of 
•fervitude. 

'7  Demofihenes's  chronology  here  is  not  accurate.      See  above, 
voLiii*  p.  86.  in  the  note.  .  ^ 

was 
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was  thdi:,  moderation,  and  fo  fcrupulous  their  ad-  C  H  A  P. 
herence  to  the  frugal  maxims  of  antiquity,  that  if  ^^^^* 
any  of  you  has  examined  the  houfe  of  Ariftides  or 
Miitiades,  he  will  find  them  undifUnguifhed  above 
the  contiguous  buildings  by  fuperior  elegance  or 
grandeur.  The  ambition  of  thofe  illuflrious  ftatef- 
men  was  to  exalt  the  republic,  not  to  enrich 
themfelves  ^  ;  and  this  juft  moderation,  accom- 
panied by  piety  and  patriotifm,  raifed  their  country  , 
(and  no  wonder!)  to  the  height  of  profperity. 
Such  l¥as  the  condition  of  Athens  under  thofe 
fmcere  and  honeft  men.  Is  it  the  fame,  or  nearly 
the  fame,  under  the  indulgence  of  our  prefent 
minifters  ?  I  wave  other  topics  on  which  I  might 
enlarge.  But  you  behold  in  what  folitude  we  are 
left.  The  Lacedaemonians  loft;  the*Thebans  ha^ 
rafled  by  wai- ;  no  other  republic  worthy  of  afpiring 
to  the  fovereignty.  Yet,  at  this  period,  when  we 
might  not  only  have  defended  our  dwn  poffeffions, 
but  have  become  the  arbiters  and  umpires  of  all 
around  us,  we  have  been  ftripped  of  whole  pro- 
vinces ;  we^^have  expended  fifteen  hundred  talents 
fruitlefsly ;  we  have  ioft,  in.time  of  peace,  the  al- 
liances and  advantages  which  the  arms  of  our  an- 
ceftors^  had  acquired  ;  and  we  have  raifed  up  and 
armed  a  moft  formidable  enemy  againft  ourfelves. 
If  not,  let  the  man  ftand  forth  who  can  fhow  from 
what  other  caufe  Philip  has  derived  his  greatnefs. 
But  the  miferable  condition  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
is,  perhaps,  compenfated  by  the  happinefs  of  our 

*^  Privatus  illis  cenfus  erat  brevis, 
Commuoe  magnum.  Hon.  ode  xv.  l.ii. 

I  domeftic 
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CHAP,  domeftic  ftate,  and  the  fplendid  improvements  of* 

1  -^^  \  our  capital.  Roads  repaired,  walls  whitened, y^2^;2^ 
tains^  and  follies  *' !  And  the  minifters  who  have 
procured  us  thofe  magnificent  advantages,  pafs 
from  poverty  and  meannefs  to  opulence  and  dig- 
nity ;  build  private  palaces  which  infult  the  edifices 
of  the  public ;  grow  greater  as  their  country  be- 
comes lefs,  and  gradually  rife  on  its  ruins.  What 
is  the  fource  of  this  diforder  ?  It  is,  Athenians  ! 
that  formerly  the  people  did  their  duty,  took  the 
field  in  perfon,  and  thus  kept  the  magiftrates  in 
awe.** 

Licendouf-  The  affembly  remained  infenfible  to  the  motives 
,  Athenian    of  intereft  and  honour.     Inftead  of  taking  the  field 

*«^P»        in  perfon,  they,  fent  to  Olynthus  a  body  of  foreign 

under  the     .    /  '  ^      .  {^  i_      r     j  •  t 

profligate  infantry,  amounting  to  lour  thoufand,  with  an 
Charide-  hundred  and  fifty  horfe,  under  the  command  of 
Charidemus.  This  unworthy  general^  who  was 
the  flave  of  his  mercenaries,  and  of  his  own  de- 
teftable  pafHons,  gratified  the  rapacity  of  his  troops 
by  ravaging  the  Macedonian  province  of  Bottiaea, 
on  the  confines  of  Chalds.  At  length^  however, 
he  threw  his  forces  into  Olynthus;  and  the  be- 
fieged,  encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  hazarded 
another  fally,  in  which  they  were  defeated  and  re- 
pelled with  confiderable  lofs.  The  Athenian  mer- 
cenaries were  rendered  every  day  more  contemp- 
tible by  then:  cowardice,  and  more  dangerous  by 
their  licentioufnefs.     The  beaftly  Charidemus  had 

'^  tiifyou  KM  Tivt^xi.  Demofthenes  difdained  not  fuch  a  gingle  of 
words  when  it  prefented  itfelf  naturally  ;  but  as  it  rarely  occurs  in 
his  workS}  it  is  plain  that  he  never  fought  for  it. 

neither 
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hdther  mclination  nor  ability  to  reftrain  their  irre-  CHAP. 

XXXV 

gularlties.  According  to  his  cuftom,  he  drank, 
at  every  meal  to  a  fcandalous  excefs  :  his  brutality 
infulted  the  women  of  Olynthus  j  and  fuch  was  his 
impudent  and  abandoned  profligacy,  that  he  de- 
manded of  the  fenate,  as  a  reward  for  his  pretended 
fervices,  a  beautiful  Macedonian  youth,  then  captive 
in  the  city  ^. 

.  In  this  ftate  of  aflfairs,  the  Olynthians,  a  third  The  caufe 
time,  applied  to  Athens.     On  the  prefent  occafion,  oiynUii- 
i^fchines,  who  afterwards  became  fuch  an  active  ansvigor- 
pardfan  of  the  Macedonian  intereft,   particularly  ^'^^jf*^ 
diftinguifhed  his    zeal  and  his  patriotifm.      The  ^fchinet 
fpeech  of  Demofthenes,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  is  ^^^ 
ftill  on  record.     He  exhorts  and  conjures  his  coun- 
trymen to  fend  to  Olynthus  an  army  of  citizens,    • 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  a  diverfion,  by  in- 
vading the  Macedonian  coaft.      Unlefs  both   be 
done,  the   indefatigable   induftry  of  Philip  would 
render  either  ineflfeftiial.     **  Have  you,  ever  con- 
fidered  the  rapid  progrefs  of  this  prince  ?    He  be- 
gan by  taking  Amphipolis,  then  Pydna,  Potidaea, 
and  Methone ;  from  thence  he  poured  his  troops 
into  Theflaly,  and  became  mafter  of  Pherag,  Pe- 
gafse,  and  Magnefia.    Then  turning  towards  Thrace, 
he.  over-ran  provinces,    conquered    and    divided 
kingdoms,   and  feated  himfelf  on  the  trophies  of 
fallen  crowns  and  broken  fceptres.     I  fpeak  not  of 
his  expedition  againft  the  Pseonians  and  lUyrians, 
into  Epirus, — and  where  has  not  ambition   con- 
duced his  arms  ?    But  why  this  long  enumeration  ? 

^  Thepomp.  apud  Athen.  1.x.  p.  436. 

—To 
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C  H  A  P,  —To  prove  the  important  opportunities  which 
XXXV.  your  negligence  has  loft,  and  the  unextinguifliable 
ardour  of  an  adverfary,  whofe  fucceflive  conquefts 
continually  bring  him  nearer  to  your  walls.  For 
is*  there  a  man  in  this  affembly,  who  perceives  not 
that  the  fufferings  of  the  Olynthians  are  the  fore- 
runners of  our  own?  The  prefent  conjuncture 
calls  you,  as  with  a  loud  yoice,  at  length  to  roufe 
from  your  lethargy,  and  to  profit  by  this  laft  tefti- 
mony  of  the  bountiful  proteftion  of  the  gods.  An- 
other is  not  to  be  expedled,  after  the  many  which 
you  have  defpifed  •  and  forgotten ;  I  fay  forgotten  ; 
for  favourable  conjunftures,  like  riches,  and 
other  gifts  of  Heaven,  are  remembered  with  grati- 
tude, only  by  thofe  who  have  underftanding  to 
preferve  and  to  enjoy  them.  The  fpendthrift  diffi- 
pates  his'  thankfulnefs  with  his  wealth  ^^ ;  and 
the  fame  imprudent  folly  renders  him  both  mifer- 
able  and  imgrateful.**  After  thefe  bold  expoftula- 
tions,  or  rather  reproaches,  he  encourages  them 
to  relieve  Olynthus,  by  obferving,  that  Philip 
would  never  have  undertaken  the  fiege  of  that 
place,  if  he  had  expefted  fuch  a  vigorous  refiftailce  ; 
efpecially  at  a  time  when  his  allies  were  ready  to 
revolt ;  when  the  Theffalians  wiflied  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  ;  when  the  Thracians  and  Illyrians  hoped 
fo  recover  their  freedom.  Thus  the  power  of 
Philip,  lately  reprefented  as  fo  formidable,  is  by  no 

^*  The  obfervation  is  uncommon,  butjuft;  aXX«  cf/xa*,  vct^/Aowif 
fr»>   OTTE^  jcal  irsgt  T*jj  Tfc-y  x^^H^"^^  xtuctcws*  ay  /izsv  ya^,  ocra  ocv  rtg 

oi/yavfl^XwcTE  xai  to  ixtfiimcTQcu  t*j  tv;^>j  Ttjv  X^i^^<     Demoft.  01ynth.iiL 
Olynth.i.  p.  a.  ex  edit.  Wolf. 

means 
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means  real  and  foUd ;  bne  vigorous  effort  might  chap. 
yet  overwhelm  him ;  and  the  paffion  of  hope,  as  ,^^^L^ 
well  as  that  of  fear,  is  rendered  fubfervient  to"  the 
purpofe  of  the  orator.  He  again  toudies  on  the 
article  of  fupplies ;  but  with  fuch  caution  as  Ihews 
that  his  former  more  explicit  obfervations  had  been 
heard  impatiently.  "  As  to  money  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war  (for  without  money  nothing  can.  . 
be  done),  you  poffefs,  Athenians !  a  military  iund 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  people.  But  you  have 
unfortunately  withdrawn  it  from  its  original  defti- 
nation,  to  which,  were  it  reftored,  there  could  not 
be  any  neceflity  for  extraordinary  ^contributions- 
What!  do  you  propofe  inform  3»,  that  the  theatrical 
money  fhould  be  applied  to  the  ufes  of  the  fol- 
diery  ?  No,  furely.  But  I  affirm,  that  foldiers 
mult  be  raifed ;  that  a  fund  has  been  allotted  for 
their  fubfiftence ;  and  that,  in  every  well-regulated 
community,  thofe  who  are  paid  by  the  public, 
ought  to  ferve  the  public.  To  profit  of  the  pre- 
fent  conjundure,  we  muft  aft  with  vigour  and  ce- 
lebrity, we  muft  difpatch  ambaffadors  to  animate 
the  neighbouring  ftates  againft  Philip ;  we  muft 
take  the  field  in  perfon.  If  war  raged  on  the 
frontiers  of  this  country,  with  what  rapidity  would 
the  Macedonians  march  hither  ?  Why  will  you 
throw  away  a  fimilar  opportunity  ?  Know,  that  but 
one  alternative  remains,  to  <;arry  the  war  into  Ma- 
cedon,  or  to  receive  it  in  Attica.  If  Olynthus  re- 
fifts,    we  may  ravage  the  territories  of   Philip  ; 

^  Such  a  propofal  the  Athenians  had  abfurdly  declared  puniihabit 
hy  death. 

VOL.  IV.  H  fllOUld 
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CHAP,  fhould  that  republic  be  deftroyed,  who  will  tandef 
^™^*  him  from  coming  hither?  Tte  Thebans!  to  fay 
nettling  too  fevere,  they  would  rather  reinforce  his 
arms.  The  Phocians !  they  who,  without  our  af- 
fiftahce,  cannot  defend  themfelves.  O!  but  he 
dares  not  come!  It  is  madnefs  to  think  that  the 
defigns  of  which  he  already  boafts  with  fuch  bold 
imprudence^  he  will  not  venture  to  execute,  when 
nothing  oppofes  his  fuccefs^^  I  think  it  vmne- 
ceffary  to  defcribe  the  difference  between  attack- 
ing Philip  at  home,  and  waiting  for  him  here. 
Were  you  obliged,  only  for  one  month,  to  en- 
camp without  the  walls,  and  to  fubfift  an  army  in 
the  country,  your  hufbandinen  would  fuftain  more 
lofs  than  has  been  incurred  by  all  the  formcer  exi- 
gencies of  the  war*  This  would  happen,  although 
the  enemy  kept  at  a  diftance  ;  but  at  the  approach 
and  entrance  of  an  invader,  what  devaftation  muft 
be  produced !  Add  to  this,  the  infult  and  difgrace, 
the  moft  ruiiious  of  all  loffes,  to  men  capable  of 
tefledion.*' 
Phflip  The  arguments  of  Demofthenes  prevailed:  an 

^^*         embaffy  was  fent  into  Peloponnefus,   to  inflame 
oiymp.  '   the   hoftility  of  that  country  againft  Philip ;   and 

cviiu  I.       j^  ^j^3  determined  to  aflift  the  Olvnthians  with  an 
A.C.  348.  ^ 

33  with  all  his  policy,  Philip  feems  to  have  had  the  vanity  of 
a  Greek.  The  vigour  of  the  original  is  not  to  be  tranilated : 
<*  Ay  Jg  iKHv»  <&*?arTo,-  Xa^*i,  t*?  auTov  er*  XMXvant  Joupo  0a^^av  ; 
Gn^aioi ;  ]un  Xietf  ttixov  wvhv  vf,  )ca\  cvitwrQctkntn  stoiixu?,     aX\cc  Oo;- 

have  ufed  a  little  freedom  with  the  *  ax^  ^uTincnTca" 

2  army 
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anny  of  Athenian  citizens.  But  before  this  refo-  CJI  A.  P. 
lution  could  be  carried  into  eflfefl:,  Olynthus  was 
no  more.  The  cavalry  belonging  to  that  place 
had  aded  with  great  fpirit  againft  the  befiegers^ 
As  the  works  were  too  extenfive  to  be  completely 
invefted,  the  Olynthian  horfemen  made  frequent 
incurfions  "**  into  the  furrounding  territory,  where 
they  not  only  fupplied  themfelves  with  provifions, 
and  forage,  but  beat  up  the  quarters,  attacked 
the  advanced  pofts,  and  intercepted  the  convoys 
of  the  enemy.  Thefe  advantages  were  chiefly 
owing  to  the  merit  of  one  man^i  In  the  various 
Ikirmifhes,  as  well  as  in  the  two  general  engage- 
ments which  had  happened  fince  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  fiege,  Philip  perceived  that  ApoUo- 
nides,  who  commanded  the  enemy's  horfe,  dif- 
played  fuch  valour  and  abilities  as  might  long  re- 
tard, perhaps  altogether  defeat,  the  fuccefs  of  his 
undertaking.  His  fecret  emiffaries  were  therefore 
fet  to  work  :  perfidious  clamours  were  fown  among 
the  populace  of  Olynthus ;  Apollonides  was  pub- 
licly accufed  j  and  by  the  malignant  praftices  of 
traitors,  condemned  to  baniihment  on  a  fufpicion 
of  treafon  ^^  The  command  of  the  cavalry  was 
bellowed  on  Lafthenes  and  Euthycrates,  two 
wretches  who  had  fold  their  country  to  Philip. 
Having  obtained  fome  previous  fuccefles,  which 
had  been  concerted  the  better  to  maik  their  de- 
figns,  they  advanced  againfl  a  Macedonian  poft  j 
carried  it  at  the  firft  onfet  j  purfued  the  flying  gar- 


*♦  Diodor.  \,  3fvl  53.  ^^  Demofth.  de  falfa  Legat. 
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^^  "V^'  ^^^^ '   ^^^  betrayed  their  own  troops  into  an  am^ 

«  ,..-^    ^.  bufli  prepared  by  the  enemy-     Surrounded  on  alf 

fides,  the  Olynthians  furrendered  their  arms  :   and 

this  fatal  difafter  encouraging  the  Macedonian  par- 

tifans  within  the  walls,  foon  opened  the  gates  of 

Olynthus  ^%     The  conqueror  entered  in  triumph, 

plundered  and  demolifhed  the  city,  and  dragged 

the   inhabitants  into  fervitude  ^^.      Lafthenes,  Eu- 

thycrates,  and  their  affociates,  fhared  the  fame,  or 

even  a  worfe  fate.     Philip  is  faid  to  have  abandoned 

them  to  tbe   indignant  rage  of  the  Macedonian 

foldiers,    who  butchered  them  almoft  before   his 

eyes.      It  is  certain,    that  though   his  mean  and 

blind  ambition  often  employed  treachery,  his  juftice 

or  his  pride  always  detefted  the  traitor  ^^ 

TJiis  im-        The  conquefl  of  Olynthus  put  Philip  in  poffef- 

|)ortant       flon  of  the  region  of..  Ghalcis,  and   the  northern 

tnVres       ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  JEgn^2n  fea  ;    an  acquifition  of  terri^ 

jphilip  with  tory,   which  rendered  his  dominions  on  that  fide 

tion^to  ^"    ro^^d   ^^d     complete.      His   kingdom  was  novir 

feizeThef-  bounded,  ou  the  north  by  the  Thracian  pofTeC- 

mopylae 

3»  Demcrftti.  dff  falfk  Legation^. 

3^  Four  reafons  confpired  to  produce  the  fevere  treatment  of 
tiie  Olynthians ;  — 7  i»  Philip  had  loii  a  great  many  men  in  the 
fieg^;  woXXtf?  tw*  (rr^ocnuni^  .t*  tou<;  rnx'^jjiMx^oug  etVi€ocXe9 
Diodor.  p.  450^  *•'  The  CHynthiails  had  received  his  natural 
brothers,  Aridaeus  and  Menelaus,  accufed  of  treafon.  Juftin.  1,  viii, 
c.  iii.  3.  Philip  wanted  money  to  carry  on  his  intrigued  int 
other  cities  ;  ;  ^*«fjro«r&?  ^  h  avrnv  (fcil.  OXurfioir)  xo&»  t»^  fvotxHTTcc^ 
s|ay^fawo5t(7ajut£yo5»  £Xa(Pi>^aTwXy}<r£'  tuto  St  wgafa;,  ;i^fi3/utaTft;»  ti 
iroXKofv  6i?  TOy  croXs/xOv  fyTTopwc  4-  Dlodorus  immediately  afttfr  addd 
the  fourth  reafon,  "  That  he  might  deter  the  neighbouring  cJties  frcna 
oppofing  his  meafures."    Diodor.  p.  450. 

^^  Demofth.  Olynth,  iii.  fea.  3. 

fions 
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fio^is  of  ]5^erfobleptes,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  chap, 
territory  of  Phocis,  a  province  aftually  compre-  »_  _  _^  ^i ' 
handing  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae,   which   had  ^d  Ae 
formerly  belonged  to  a  different  divifion  of  Greece.  ^^  ^^^ 
Beftdes  the    general  motives   of   intereft,   which 
prompted  him  to  extend  his  dominions,  he  dif- 
cemed   the  peculiar  importance  of  acquiring  the 
Thermopylae  and  the  Hellefpont,  fmce  the  former 
was  emphatically  ftyled  the  Gates  of  Greece,  and 
the    latter    formed   the    communication    between 
that  country  and  the  fertile  fhores  of  the  Euxine* 
Greece,   exceeding  in  population  the  proportion  of 
its  extent  and  fertility,  annually  drew  fupplies  of 
com  from   thofe  northern  regions.     The  Atheni- 
ans,   in  particular,  had  fettlements   even  in  the 
remote     peninfula    of    Crim    Tartary,     anciently 
called  the  Taurica  Cherfonefus,  by  means  of  which 
they  purch^fed  and  imported  the  fuperfluous  pro-^ 
du£lioQS  of  that  remote   climate^'.      Their  fhip^ 
could. only  fail   thither  by  the  Hellefpont;    and 
Ihould  that  important  ftrait  be  reduced  under  the 
power  of  an  enemy,  they  muft  be  totally  excluded       / 
ifrom  an   ufeful,    and    even  ijeceffary  bratnch  of 
commerce. 

Philip  perceived  thefe  confequences.     It  was  the  Philip  ce-r 
intereft   of  all  the  Grecian  republics  to  unite  in  ^^^^^^* 
affifting  Kerfobjeptes  and  the  Phocians,  which  was,  the  Mufes 
^l  other  wor4s,  *to   defend  the  Hellefpo^t    and  ^j^'"°^' 
T^hermopylae.      The  intereft  of    the  Macedonian  cviii.  i. 
ff^s  diametrically  pppofite ;  nor  could  l^e  expeft  to  ^  ^'  34'  • 

^'  pemofihen.  in  Jieptizif 
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^^L\V^  accomplifh  the  great  objeds  of  his  reign,  unlefs 
he  firft  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  thofe  important 
ftations.  This  delicate  fituation  fumifhed  a  proper 
exercife  for  the  dexterity  of  Philip.  After  the 
deftruflion  of  Olynthus,  he  celebrated  a  public 
feftival  of  gratitude  and  joy,  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Dium ;  to  which,  as  at  the  Olympian  and 
other  Grecian  games,  all  the  republics  were  pror 
mifcuoufly  invited,  whether  friends  or  enemies  "^^ 
It  appears  that  feveral  Athenians  affifted  at  thefe 
magnificent  entertainments,  which  lafted  nine 
days,  in  honour  of  the  Mufes^  and  which  wanted 
no  objefl:  of  elegance  or  fplendour,  that  either  art 
could  produce  or  wealth  could  purchafe.  The 
politenefs  and  condefcending  affability  of  Philip 
obliterated  the  remembrance  of  his  recent  feverity 
to  Olynthus ;  and  his  liberal  diftribution  of  the 
fpoils  of  that  imfortunate  city  ^'  gained  him  new 

friends, 

♦°  Dpitiofth.  de  falfa  Legatione,  &  Diodor.  p.  451. 

**  Both  Demofthenes  and  Diodorus  mention  an  anecdote  which 
<3oes  honour  to  Philip,  and  ftiU  more  to  Satyrus  the  player.  After 
dinner,  the  King,  according  to  his  cuflom)  was  diilributing  his  pre-. 
fents:  amidft  the  general  feftivity,  Satyrus  alone  wore  a  fad  coun- 
tenance. The  King  addrefled  him  kindly,  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  times,  defired  him  to  alk  a  boon.  Satyrus  faid,  that  fuch  prefenta 
as  others  received  (cups  of  gold,  &c.)  feemed  to  him  of  little  value : 
that  he  had  indeed  fomething  to  aik,  but  feared  a  denial.  Philip  hav- 
ing encouraged  him,  heproceeded :  "  Apollophanes  of  Pydna  was  my 
friend:  at  his  death,  his  two  daughters,  both  arrived  at  a  marriage- 
able age,  were  fent  to  Olynthus,  taken  captive,  and  fubjedled  to  all 
the  calamities  of  fervitude.  Thefe  are  the  prefents  I  requeft,  not 
with  any  defign  unworthy  of  their  father  or  myfelf,  but  that  I 
may  give  them  fuch  portions  as  fhall  enable  them  to  marry  hap- 
pily.'^      Apollophanes^  had   been   an  ai^ve  opponent,   and   even 

the 
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fnends,  and  confirmed  the  attachment  of  his  old  c  h  a  p. 

•r  XXXV. 

partifans.  ..    .  _  ^ 

Amidft  thefe  fcenes  of  rejoicing  and  feftivity,  Philip  un* 
Philip  feenis  not  to  have  forgotten  one  moment,  l^^^^ 
that  the  moft  immediate  objadlof  his  policy  was  to  naval  de- 
detach  the  Athenians  from  the  caufe  of  Phocis  and  pr«**'|<»» 

fXi  Atticsu 

Kerfobleptes,  who  were  both  thar  allies.  For 
this  purpofe,  while  he  courted  individuals  with  pe* 
culiar  addrefe,  he  determined  to  make  the  public 
feel  the  inconvenience  of  the  war,  the  better  to 
prepare  them  for  the  infidious  propofal  of  a  feparate 
peace.  The  bad  condud  of  Chares  left  the  fe^ 
open  to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  filently  ac» 
quired  a  confiderable  naval  force.  Philip  began 
to  attack  the  Atheninns  on  their  favourite  element.. 
His  fleet  ravaged  their  tributary  iflands  of  Lemnos 
and  Imbros  ;.  furprifed  and  took  a  fquadron  of 
Athenian  veffels,  ftationed  on  the  fouthem  coaft  of 
Euboea ;  and,  encouraged  by  thefe  advantages, 
boldly  failed  to  Attica,  made  a  defcent  on  the  ihore 
of  Marathon,  repelled  the  Athenian  cavahy, 
headed  by  Peotimus,  ravaged  the  territory,  and 
carried  off  the  Salaminian  galley.  From  thence 
the  vigors  proceeded  to  the  ifleof  Salamis,  and  de-r 
feated  a  confiderable  detachment  commanded  by 
Charidemus.  The  illuftrious  trophies  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis  were  effaced  by  the  infults  of  the  Mace-^" 
donians,  whofe  fleet  returned  home  in  triumph. 


the  perfi>nal  enemy  of  Philip;  yet  this  prince  granted  the  requeft  of 
Satyrus,  aijd  enabled  him  liberally  to  prgvide  for  the  daughters  of  hi« 
friend. 

«  4  adorned 
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Chap,  adorned  with  hoflile  fpoils,  and  with  militaiy  and 
,j™^\  naval  glory  ^. 

ifi«iii.  The  adivity  of  Philip  feconded  his  good  for- 

huTwIr^  tune.      His  intrigues  were  renewed    in   Euboea. 
fion  of        Under  pretence  of  delivering  that  ifland  from  the 
^^^'^       tyranny  and  extortions  of  Moloffus,  the  AthenJan 
commander,  he  landed  fuch  a  body  of  troops  there, 
as  proved  fufficient,  with  the  affi  fiance  of  his  ad- 
herents,  to  expel  the  Athenians.     Such  a  multi- 
plication of  calamities  might  have   difgufted  that 
people  with  the  war  againft  Philip,  whofe  hoftility, 
direfted  agamft  them  alone,  feemed  to  have  for- 
ms deceit-  gotten  the  Phocians  and  Kerfohleptes  j  when  fe- 
tp  MierJ.  ^^^  ^^^  zealous  partifans  of  Macedon  arrived  a( 
Athens,  as  ambaffadors  from  Eubcea,  commiffioned 
to  fettle  amicably  all  diflferences  between  the  two 
countries.      They  obferved,   that.  Philip  had  left 
the  ifland  abfolutely  free  and  independent ;    and 
that,  though   conftrained  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  his  allies,  he  was  fincerely  defirous  of  making 
peace  with  the  Athenians.     The  reprefentations  of 
the  Euboean  ambaffadors  were  enforced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  two  Athenians,  Ariftodemus  and  Neop- 
tolemus,  the  firft  diilinguiflied  as  a  player,    the 
fecond  as  a  player  and  poet,  who  having  acquired 
fortunes  in  Macedon,  returned  to  their  own  coun- 

♦*.  In  the  chrpnology  of  thefe  events,  I  have  fpllowed  Dr. 
Iceland.  See  his  life  of  Philip,  vol.  ii.  p.  43*  The  events 
themlelves  are  related  in '  the  oration  of  Demofthenes  commonly 
intitled  the  Firft  Philippic)  but  which  the  Do(5lor,  widi  great 
probability,  conliders  as  two  diftinA  orations  fpoken  at  different 
firaes.  .       ^  .      . . 

try, 
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fry,  to  forward  the  meafures  of  their  liberal  pror  char 
tedor.  They  affirmed,  that  the  King  of  Macedon  ,^^^^*^ 
eameftly  wifhed  to  live  on  ^pod  terms  with  the  re- 
public; and  the  Athenians  paid  much  regard  to 
men  whofe  fiients  were  then  highly  efteemed,  and 
who  remitted  the  riches  amaffed  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  purchafe  lands  in  Attica,  and  to  fup- 
ply  wiflb  alacrity  the  exigencies  of  the  public  fer- 
vice. 

Demofthenes  faw  through  thefe  dark  and  deep  In  vaun  ex- 
artifices*^;  but  in  vain  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  JQ^^fJ 
unfufpefting  credulity  of  his  countrymen.     On  a  thenei. 
fiiture  occafion,  after  the  plot  hadbeconie  manifeft, 
he  upbndds  their  carelefs  indifference  and  delufion 
at  this  important  crifis.     *^  Had  you  been  fpefta- 
tors  in  the  theatre,  and  not  deliberating  on  matters 
of  the  higheft  moment,  you  could  not  have  heard 
Neoptolemus  with  more  indulgence,  nor  me  with 
more  refentment  *\'' 

Such  was  the  difpofition  of  the  affembly,  when  jEfchinw 
iEfchines   returned  from   his    Pelpponnefian   em-  returns 
baffy.     He  had  affembled  the  great  council  of  the  embafly, 
Arcadians ;  revealed  to  them  the  dangerous  views  ^^^  *• 
of  Philip,  which  threatened  the  liberty  of  Greece ;  pubikre-*^ 
and,   notwithftanding  the  powerful  pppofition  of  fentment 
Hieronymus,  and  other  Macedonian  partifans,  had  p|^ 
engaged  that  people  to  approve  the  patriot  zeal  of 
Athens,  and  to  deliberate  on  taking  arms  in  the    ^ 
common  caufe.       In  relating  tl^e  fuccef^  of    his 
pmb^y,  he  inveighed  with  great  feverity  againfl 

^  Demofthen.  de  Cherfonefo>  &dePace* 
f  PemoiUnen.  de  Chezfonefo, 

thofe   , 
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CHAP,  thofe  mercenary  traitors,  who  had  fold  the  interefts 
V  -  ,-  'r  of  their  country  to  a  cruel  tyrant.  The  Greeks 
had  full  warning  of  their  danger.  The  miferable 
fate  of  Olynthus  ought  ever  to  be  before  their 
eyes.  At  his  return  through  Peloponnefus,  he 
had  beheld  a  fight  fufEcient  to  melt  tlxe  ilioft  ob- 
durate heart;  thirty  young  Olynthians,  6f  both 
fexes,  driven  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  as  a  prefent 
from  Philip  to  fome  oiF  the  unworthy  inftruments 
of  his  ambition  ^^ 

The  fufceptible  and  ever-varying  temper  of  the. 
multitude  was  deeply  affefted  by  the  reprefenta^ 
tions  of  -ffifchines :  the  pacific  advices  of  Neopto- 
lemus  and  his  affociates  were  forgotten ;  war  and 
revenge  again  echoed  through  the  afTembly,  At 
the  requifition  of  j^fchines,  ambafTadors  were 
difpatched  to  confirm  the  hoftile  refolutions  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  to  awaken  the  terror  of  the  neigh-* 
bouring  republics.  The  Athenian  youth  were  af* 
fembled  in  the  temple  of  Agraulos  to  fwear  irre- 
concilable hatred  againft  Phihp  and  the  Mace-- 
donians ;  and  the  moil  awful  imprecations  were 
denounced  againft  the  mercenary  traitors  who  co^ 
o]perated  with  the  public  ejiemy.  This  fermenta- 
tion might  at  length  have  purified  into  ftrong  and 
decifive  meafures;  and  had  Philip  pofTefled  only 
an  ordinary  degree  of  vigilance,'  a  confederacy 
might  have  been  yet  formed  in  Greece  fufHcient  to 
repel  the  Macedonians  arms.  But  that  confum-» 
piate  politician    thought  nothing  done  while  any 

thing 
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thing  was  negjefted  j  and,  a^  he  ?illowed  not  the  C  H  A  P, 
flighteft  opportunity  to  pafs  unimproved,  he  often  i  ,^^^lg 
derived  very  important   benefit^   from  feemingliy 
inconfiderable  caufesp 

An  Atheni^  of  the  name  of  Phrynon,  a  man  Dexterity 
wealthy  and  powerful,  had  been  attacked,  robbed  ^^^^^^ 
and  confined,  by  Tome  Macedonian  foldiers,  who  diverting 
obliged  him  to  purchafe  his  liberty  by  a  very  con-  *^®  ^^"^^ 
fiderable-  ranfom^^     As  this  violence  had  been 
committed  during  the  fifteen  days  of  truce  that 
followed  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games, 
Phrynon  very  reafonably  fuppofed  that  the  King  of 
Maceddn,  who   had  long  been  ambitious  of  ob- 
taining   a   place    in   the    Grecian    confederacy, 
would  not  abet  this  aft  of  aggravated  impiety.    He 
had  therefore  requefted  bis  countrymen,  who  at 
that  time  prepared  to  negociate  with  Philip  an  ex* 
change  of   prifoners,   to  join  him  in  commiffiou 
with  Ctefiphon,  a  man  of  e:?perience  and  capacity, 
who  had  been   akeady  named  to  that  embafly, 
imagining  that  by  appearing  in  a  public  charafter, 
he  might  the  more  eafily  recover  the  ranfom  and 
other  monies  that  had  been  imjuftly  extorted  fron^ 
him.     Having  arrived  in  Macedon,  the  ambaffa- 
dors  were  received  and  treated  by  Philip  with  uuir 
common  .  poUtenefs   and  refpefkj    their  demands; 
were  moft  obligingly  granted,  or  rather  prevented  j 
the  King  apologifed  to  Phrynon  for  the  ignorant 
rufticity  of  his  foldiers,  which  had  led  them  to  aft 
fo  unwarrantably ;  and  he  lamented  both  to  Phry** 
non  and  (^tefiphon,  the  nepeffity  of  their  prefent 


f  ^fchines  de  falAi  Legatipnt. 
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Q  H  A  P.  m^cHi,  fince  he  had  nothing  more  fincerely  at 
heart  than  to  live  on  good  terms  with  their  re- 
public'*^.  At  their\retum  to  Athens,  the  repre- 
fentations  of  fuch  men  could  not  be  without 
weight ;  nor  could  they  fail  to  be  extrebiely  fa- 
vourable to  the  King  of  Macedon. 
Heim.  Another  incident  followed,  which  was  improved 

l***^^  with  no  lefs  dexterity  ^.  At  the  taking  and  lack 
^^^ati^  of  Olynthus,  Stratocles,  and  Eucrates,  two  Athe- 
F^cident  pians  of  diftindion,  had  been  feized  and  carried 
into  Macedon.  By  fome  accident  thefe  men  had 
not  been  releafed  with  the  other  prifoners.  Their 
relations  were  anxious  for  tfieir  fafety,  and  there- 
fore applied  to  the  Athenians,  that  a  proper  per- 
fon  might  be  fent  to  treat  of  their  ranfom.  Anf- 
todemus  was  employed  in  this  commiiBon,  but 
was  moi^e  diligent  in  paying  his  court  than  in  per- 
forming  his  duty ;  and,  at  his  return  home,  neg* 
leded  to  give  an  account  of  his  negociation. 
Philip,  meanwhile,  whofe-  vigilance  never  llept, 
and  who  well  knew  the  hoftile  refolutions  in  agita- 
tion againft  him  at  Athens,  releafed  the  prifoners 
without  ranfom,  and  difmified  them  with  the 
higheft  expreffions  of  regard.  Moyed  by  grati- 
tude, Stratocles  appeared  in  the  afTemby,  blazed 
forth  the  praifes  of  the  King  of  Macedon,  and 
loudly  complained  againft  the  carelefs  indifference 
of  Ariftodewu§,  who  had  negleftSd  to  report  his 
embafiy  ^. 
TheAther  The  artful  player,  thus  called  upon  to  aft  his 
pafuaded   P^^»  excqfed  his  omitting  to  relate  one  example  of 

^  Mkiuiu  de  falij^  Legatione, .      ^  Id.  ibid.  ^  Id.  ibid. 

kindnefs^ 
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kindnefs   in.  a  man  who   had  recently  given  fo  C  H  A  K 
many  proofs  of  the  ,moft  unbounded  generofity,  .  ^^^'^ 
He  expatiated  on  the  candour  ahd  benevolence  of  to  fend  an 
Philip,  and  efpecially  on  his  profound  refpeS  for  ^^J  *^ 
the  republic,  with  which,    he  aflured  them,  the  . 
King  of  Macedon  was  eameft  to  conclude  a  peace, 
and  even  to  enter  into  an  alliance^  on  the  moft 
honourable  and  advantageous  terms.     He  probably 
reminded  them  of  the  misfortunes  which  had  at- 
tended their  arms  ever  fince  they  commenced  war 
againft  this  prince.   Fifteen  hundred  talents  expend- 
ed with  difgrace ;  feventy-five  dependent  cities,    in- 
cluding thofe  of  the  Chalcidic  region,  loft  irre- 
coverably ;  Olynthus  deftroyed  ;  Eubcea  revolted  ; 
Athens  diflionoured  and  exhaufted ;  and  Macedon 
more  powerful   and  more  refpefted  than  at  any 
former  period.     This  reprefentation  did  not  exceed 
the  truth ;  and  the  calamities  of  the  ,war  had  long 
inclined  to  peace  the  more  moderate  and  judicious 
portion  of  the  affembly.     The  artificial  generofity 
of  Philip,   in  his  treatment  of  Phrynon  and  Stra- 
tocles,  blazoned  by  the  eloquence  of  Ariftodemus, 
fixed  the  wavering  irrefolution  of  the  multitude. 
The  military  preparations  were  fufpended.     Even 
Demofthenes  and  -Sfchines  yielded  to  the  torrent ; 
and  imagining  that  a  bad  peace  was  better  than  a 
bad  war  (fince  it  was  impofSble  to  expefl:  fuccefs 
from  the  fluduating  councils  of  their  country),  fup-* 
ported  a  decree  ^°  of   Philocrates  for  fending  a 

^  The  decree   was    attacked   by  one    Lucinus.      Demofthenes 
defended  it :  and  both  Demofthenea  and  ^fchiaes,  as  appears  from. 
Ae  texti  were  on  the  embafly. 

herald 
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CHAP,  herald  and  ambaffadors  to  penetrate  the  real  inten* 
\_^^  1^  tions  of  Philip,  and ,  to  fift  thofe  terms  of  ac- 
commodation with  which  he  had  fo  long  amufed 
them. 
Charaaer  The  minifters  appomted  to  this  commiffion  feem 
of  the  am- to  have  been  purpofely  chofen  among  men  of  op- 
pofite  principles,  who  might  mutually  be  checks 
on  each  other.  Phrynon,  Ctefiphon,  Ariftode- 
mus,  and  Philocrates,  who  had  uniformly  teftified 
their  confidence  in  the  King  of  Macedon,  were 
oppofed  by  ^fchines  and  Demofthenes,  who  had 
long  difcovered  their  fufpicions  of  that  prince.  To 
the  embafly  were  added  Nauficles  and  Dercyllus, 
men  diftinguiflied  by  the  public  offices  which  they 
had  difcharged  with  equal'  patriotifm  and*  fidelity  ; 
Jatrocles,  the  chofen  friend  of  JEfchinesj  and 
Cimon,  illuftrious  for  the  name  he  bore,  which 
defcended  to  him  from  the  greateft  and  moll 
fortunate  of  the  Athenian  commanders.  The 
whole  number  amounted  to  ten,  befides  Agalo- 
creon  of  Tenedos,  who  was  fent  on  the  part  of  the 
Grefek  iflands  in  alliance  with  Athens  ^\ 

Thus  far  contemporary  authors  agree  j  but  in 

ties  occa-    defcribing  the  events  which  followed  the  departure 

fioned  by    q{  ^j^g  ambaffadors,  all  is  inconfiftency  and  contra- 

between     diftiou.     The  mifunderftauding  that  arofe  between 

Demof-      ^fchines  and  Demofthenes,  the  former  of  whom 

iafc^nes.  was  impeached   by  the  latter,  furnifh  us>  in  the 

accufation  and  defence,  with  the  fuUeft  and  moft 

diffufe,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  leaft  authentic, 

materials,  that  prefent  themfelves  in  any  paflage  of 

^'  DemoHhen.  &  jlEfchm.  de  falik  Legatione. 

Grecian 
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Grecian  hiftory.    The  whole  train  of  the  necfocia-  CHAP. 

•       .  XXXV 

tion,  as  well  as  the  events  connefted  with  it,  are  ^_  ^    'i 

reprefented  in  colours  the  moll  difcordant  j  fefts 

are  afferted  and  denied ;  while  both  parties  appeal 

to  the  memory  of  the  affembly  before  which  they 

fpoke,  to  the  teftimony  of  witnefles,  and  even  to 

the  evidence  of  public  decrees  and  records ;  cir- 

cumftances  that  muft  appear  very  extraordinary, 

unlefs  we  confider  that  fuborning  of  witneffes,  per-   • 

jury  and  even  the  fallifying  of  laws  and  records, 

were  crimes  not  unufual  at  Athens  ^%     Amidft  this 

confufion,    the  difcerning  eye  of  criticifm  would 

vainly  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  truth,     ^fchines 

was  indeed   acquitted  by  his  countrymen.      But 

nothing  pofitive  can    be    learned  from   a  partial 

fentence,  pronounced  three  years  after  the  alleged 

crimes  had  been  committed,  when  the  power  of 

Philip  had  increafed  to  fuch   an  alarming  degree, 

as  gave  his  fadlion  a  decided  afcendant  even  in  the 

Athenian  affembly. 

To  difentangle  fuch  perplexity,  we  fhall  keep  Account 

chiefly  to   thofe  fafts  which   are  allowed   on  both  of  t^^ene- 

fides,  deducing  from  them  fuch  confequences  as  oiymp. ' 

feem  mod  natural   and  probable.     In   the  courfe  ^vm.  i. 

of  one  year,  three  embaffies  were  fent  to  Philip  ;  a.  c.  348. 

the  firft  to  propofe  a  peace,  the  fecond  to  ratify  it,  and  347« 

the  third  to  fee  the  conditions  of  it  fulfilled ;  and 

in  that  fpace  of  time  Kerfobleptes,  being   fl:ripped 

of  his  dominions,  was  reduced  into  captivity,  and 

Philip  having  feized  Thermopylae,  invaded  Phocis, 

>^'  See    my  Diicourfe  on   the    Chara^ers  and  Manners  of  the 
Athenian?!  prefixed  to  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates. 

and 
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CHAP,  and  deftroyed  the  twenty-two  dties  of  that  prdyindi 
^  \  in  lefs  than  twenty  two  days#     Nor  was  this  all : 

a  foreign  prince  having  made  himfeflf  matter  of 
Thermopylae  and  the  Helefpont,  the  moft  valu- 
able fafeguards  of  Greece  —  having  invaded  and 
defolated  the  territory  of  a  Grecian  republic,  the 
moft  refpeftable  for  its  antiquity,  power,  and  wealthy 
the  feat  of  the  Amphiftyonic  council,  and  of  the 
revered  oracle  of  Delphi.  Thefe  daring  meafures 
tended  fo  little  to  excite  the  difpleafure  of  Greece^ 
that  the  King  of  Macedon  had  no  fooner  accom- 
plifhed  them,  than  he  threatened  to  attack  Athens 
(who  weakly  lamented  calamities  which  (he  had 
neither  prudence  nor  courage  to  prevent)  at  the 
head  of  a  general  confederacy  of  the  Amphidyonic 
ftates. 
Diffenfion  Such  extraordinary  tranfaftions,  of  which  hiftory 
^^®  *'""  fcarcely  offers  another  example  for  the  inftruQion 
of  pofterity,  Demofthenes  afcribes  entirely  to  the 
corruption  and  perfidy  of  the  Athenian  ambaffar 
dors.  **  The  felicity  of  Philip,*'  he  fays,  "  con- 
fifts  chiefly  in  this ;  that  having  occafion  for  trai* 
tors,  fortune  has  given  him  men  treacherous  and 
corrupt*  beyond  his  moft  fanguiiie  hopes  and 
prayers  ^^"  This  doubtlefs  is  the  exaggeration 
of  an  orator,  defirous  by  every  means  to  blacken 
the  charafter  of  his  colleagues  in  the  erabaffy,  and 
particularly  that  of  his  adverfary  j^fchines.  Yet 
it  will  appear,  from  the  moft  careful  furvey  of  th« 

"  Subfequent  writers  have  copied  the  language  of  Dcmor* 
thenesy  xou  ;^p»jjixflww^  ^X*)6o?  ^toc^ag  rots  tv  TaK  ttoAict*  iO'XV.«^*» 
voXX&f  E<r;^£  VfoJrra?  t«v  '7r»TfiScy».     Diodorus,  ubi  fupra, 

events 
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events  of  thofe  times,  that  the  incapacity  and  neg-  C  H  A  P* 
left,  if  not  the  treafon,  of  the  Athenian  minifters,    XXXV^ 
greatly  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  Macedo- 
nian arms. 

From  the  firfl:  moment  of  their  departure  from  CoaTerenc* 
Athens,    the  ambafladors    began  to  betray  their  ^^^adorT* 
mutual  jealoufies  and  fufpicions  of  each  other's  with  Phi- 
fidelity.     The  dangerous  charadter  of  Philocrates  ^^\ 
was  equally  dreaded  by  -ffifchines    and  Demof-^ 
thenes^^j    and  the  latter,  if  we  may  believe  his 
rival,   fo   much  difgufted  the   other  ambaffadors 
by  the  morofe  feverity  of  his  temper,  that  they^ 
had  almoft  excluded  him  their  fociety  j  a  circum- 
ftance  rendered  credible,  not  njerely  by  the  partial 
evidence  of  an  adverfary,  but  by  the  refentment 
and  indignation  always  expreffed  by  Demofthenes 
againll  the  behaviour  of  his  colleagues.     Having 
arrived  at  Pella,  they  were  introduced  to  an  audi- 
ence ;  and  fpoke^  as  had  been  agreed  on,  in  the 
order  of  their  feniority.     The  difcourfe  of  JEfchines  Speech  of 
was  the  mod  copious  and  elaborate,   but  feejned  •^^^^^^■* 
rather  calculated  for  gaining  merit  with  the  Athe- 
nian affembly,  than  for  influencing  the  condu£t  of 
PhiUp.      "  He  recalled   to   the   memory  of  the 
King,  the  favours  of  the  Athenians  towards  his 
anceftors ;  the  diftrefled  condition  of  the  children 
of  Amyntas  ;    the  felicitations  of  Eurydice  ;    and 
the  generous  Jnterpofitions  of  Iphicrates,  to  whom 
tlie  family  of  Philip  owed  the  crown  of  Macedon. 
Having  touched  flightly  on  ^e  ungrateful  returns 
made  by  Ptolemy  and  Perdiccas,  he  dwelt  on  the 
•  54  X)^xuoiihen.  &  ^fchin.  de  falia  Legatione. 
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C  H  A>.  ^uftke  of  thofe  fiofft&ties  which  Pfaifip  had  C6m«* 
^^^^  mitted  againft  the  republic,  efpedally  in  taking 
Ampfaipolis^  which  hk  father  .Amyiitas  had  ac-> 
knowledged  to  be  a  dependent  colony  of  Athens* 
He  mfifted  on  the  impropriety  of  retaining  this 
poflfeiSon,  which,  as  it  could  not  be  claimed  by 
any  ancient  title,  neither  could  it  be  held  by  the 
right  of  conqueft,  not  being  gained  in  any  war 
between  the  two  ftates«  In  the  time  of  profotmd 
peace  between  Athens  and  Macedon,  Philip  had 
taken  from  the  Amplupolitans  an  Athenian  city, 
which  it  concerned  his  juftice  and  his  hbnour  to 
rellore,  without  deky,  to  its  lawful  and  acknow- 
ledged owners." 
J^t  ^^  Had  ^fchines  wifhed  to  famifh  Philip  with  a 
thencJ  pretence  for  protrafting  the  negociation,  he  could 
not  have  done  it  more  effeftually  than  by  fuch  a 
demand*  It  could  not  poflibly  be  expeded,  that 
a  victorious  monarch  fhould  fet  bounds  to  his  own 
triumphs,  in  order  to  purchafe  peace  by  tamdy 
furl'endering  one  of  the  mpff  important  of  his  ac- 
quifitions.  In  this  light  the  propofal  appeared  to 
Demofthenes,  Who  thought  that  his  colleague  had 
totally  forgotten  tlie  objeft  of  the  embafly,  the 
diftreffed  ftate  of  Athens,  how  greatly  the  people 
had  been  haraffed  by  the  war,  and  how  eagerly  they 
wifhed  for  peace.  It  was  how  his  own  turn  to 
fpeak  before  a  prliice  whom  he  had  often  and 
highly  offended,  Whofe  charaSer  atid  aSiohs  he 
had  ever  viewed  arid  ieprefettted  With  the  ntmoft 
feverity  j  but  whom,  on  the  t)refent  occafion,  it 
was  his  btifmefs  to  Iboth  lather  than  to  irritate, 

the 
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The  n0re]ty  of  the  fituadon  might  have  (Hfcoiw  €  H  A  a 
terted  a  man  pf  lefe  fenfibilijy  thaa  Demofthen/es.  ^^^^^V. 
The  eoA^oiis  jealoufy  of  hk  colleagues  was  pre« 
paied  to  liften,  with  a  maUcious  ear,  to  thofe  irre* 
fiftible  arguments  which  the  orator  is  faid  to  have 
pr<»nifed,    with  a  very  uabecoming    confidence ; 
the  Macedoniaa  courdeirs  expe3:ed  feme  prodigy 
of  eloquence  from  the  perpetual  opponent  of  their 
admired  mailer.     AmicUt  the  filent  fufpenfe  of  an  Hisembaft* 
unfavoujrabie   audience,     Demofthenes-    began   to  raflmen^ 
fpeak  with  ungraceful  hefitation,  and,  after  utter-*  goQ. 
iBg  2^  few  obfcure  and  interrupted  fentences,  his 
memory  totaily  farfook  him.     Philip  endeavoured 
to  rcmave  his  embarrafiinent  with  a  mortifying 
politenefs,  telling  him  that  he  was  not  now  in  a 
dieatre  ^\  where  fuch  an  accident  might  be  attended 
with  difagreeahle  confequences ;  and  exhorting  him 
to  take  time  for  recoUeftion,  and  to  purfue  his  in- 
t^ided  difcourfe.     Demofthenes  again  began,  but 
without  better  fuccefs.     The  affembly  beheld  his    ^ 
cc»ifufion  with  a  malignant  pleafure ;  and  the  am*- 
baffadors  w^e  ordered  to  withdraw. 

After  a  proper  interval,  they  were  fummoned  to  phliip  an- 
Ae  royal  prefence,  Philip  *  received  them  with  ^^ers  the 
great  dignity,    and  anfwered  with  predfion  and  dors;  ' 


ance  the  arguments  refpeftively  ufed  by  the 
feverai  fpeiakers,  particularly  thofe  of  -^chines. 


**  Notwithftanding  the  paffion  of  tiie  Athexuans  for  dramatic  en- 
teit;uQ9^9t89  and  tlve^  confiden^tjou  for  tl^e  chara^ler  of  yU^9  he^ 
ypad  that  of  s^ny  other  nation,  they  were  indecently  fevere  agaiaft  their 
negligancies  and  faults  on  the  theatre;  as  zfppears  from  various  paf- 
kiH  of  jike  ji)4icUl  orations  of  0empj&b<»)«i  ^nd  ^^jnes. 

1  2  The 
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invites 
them  to- 
an  enter- 
tainment. 


Their  de- 
parture 
from  Ma- 
cedon. 


Artifices 
of  Demof- 
thenes. 


The  con&fed  hints  b£  Demofthenes  he  pafied  ovef 
with  merited  negleft;  thus  provirig  to  the  world, 
that  the  man  who  had  ever  arraigned  him  with  moft 
feverity  in  the  tumultuous  aflemblies  of  Greece, 
had  not  dared  to  fay  an^  thing  in  his  prefence 
which  deferred  the  fmalleft  notice  or  reply.  The 
iimbaffadors  were  then  invited  to  an  entertainment, 
where  Demofthenes  is  faid  to  have  behaved  with 
great  weaknefs^-  and  where  Philip  difplayed  fuch 
powers  of  merriment  and  feftivity,  as  ecUpfed  his 
talents  for  negociation  and  war.  The  ambaffador§ 
were  perfuaded  of  his  candour  and  fincerity,  and 
difmiffed  with  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Ath^is, 
affuring  them  that  his  intentions  were  truly  pacific, 
and  that  as  foon  as  they  confented  to  an  alliance 
with  him,  he  would  freely  indulge  thofe  fentiments 
of  affeftion  and  refpeft  which  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained for  their  republic. 

The  mortification  which  Demofthenes  had  re- 
ceived, made  him  at  firft  vent  his  chagrin  by  con- 
demning the  conduct  of  his  colleagues  ;  but  when 
he  reflefted,  that  a  fair  reprefentation  of  fa£ts 
would  greatly  depreciate  his  charadker  at  Athens, 
policy  prevailed  over  refentment.  He  began 
privately  to  tamper  with  his  companions,  on  the 
road,  freely  rallied  the  confufion  into  which  he 
had  been  betrayed,  extolled  the  ready  genius  and 
memory  of  JEfchines  ;  and  endeavoured,  by  pro- 
mifes  and  flattery,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  thofe 
whom  his  recent-  behaviour  had  juftly  provoked 
and  difgufted.  In  a  converfation  at  Lariffa  in 
Theflaly,    he  acknowledged   themafterly  reafon- 

ing 
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ing  of  the  King  of  Macedoh.  The  ambaffadors  c  HAm 
all  joined  in  the  praifes  of  this  extraordinary  mant  ,^^^\ 
-fifchines  admired  the  ftrength  and  perfpicuity 
with  which  he  had  anfwered  their  refpeftive  difr 
courfes  ;  and .  Ctefiphon  cried  out  in  tranfport, 
that,  in  the  cfourfe  of  a  long  life,  he  had  never 
beheld  a  man  of  fuch  a  polite  and  engaging  de^ 
portment.  Demofthenes .  then  artfully  faid,  "hie. 
apprehended  they  would  not  venture  to  make  fuch 
reprefentations  to  the  Athenian  affembly ;  that  their 
honour  and  fafety  required  them  to  be  confiftent  in 
their  reports;"  to  which  they  all  affented.;  and 
jffifchines  acknowledges,  that  he  was  prevailed  oa 
by  the  intfeaties  of  hi3  rival  to  promife,  that  he 
would  give  a  favourable  and  falfe  account  qf  the 
behaviour  of  Demofthenes,  and  afTure  the  people.of 
Athens,  that  he  had  fpoken  with  dignity  and  firmhefs 
on  the  afiair  of  Amphipolis.  . 

According  to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  the  am-  They  re- 
baffadors  firft  reported  the  fuccefe  of  their  ne-  l^^^^^ 

.  ^  negocia- 

gociation,   and  delivered  the.  letter  of  Philip,   to  tion'tothe 
the  fenate  of  the  Five  Hundred.     They  explained,  ^^"**^' 
in  order,  what  each  had  faid  in  prefence  of  the       I 
King ;    when   Demofthenes,    rifihg  up   the  laft, 
affirmed    Wth   his    ufual    oath   of  affeveration  ^^, 
"  that  the   atnbaffadors  had  not  ipoken  in   the 
fenate  as  they  did  before  Philip;    that  they  had   ' 
fpoken  much  better  in  Macedon  :"  he  then  moved, 
that  they  Ihould  be  honoured  with  a  crown  erf 

"  Ma^  Aia,  indecently  explained  "by  Jove,"  fince  the  expreffion 
M  elliptical,  and  includes  a  ihort  prayer,  Evp^ojuott  rov  Am^  y»|f  p  ra  sua; 
**  xny  aflertion  i»  true,  may  Jove  thus  prote^  me."  v 

I  3  facred 
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CHAP,  fecf  ed  oKve  5%  and  iimted  aext  dky  to  'an  *nttsrtain* 
,^^^\  itxent  m  the  Prytanseu^  ^^ 
The  fame       The  day  folfowing,  they  inafle  '-rfieir  report  to 
'o^T^     the  affeiiibly  of  the  pfeopJe ;  when  the  atnbfeffadors, 
affembijr,    finding  the  fubjefl:  hot  dxfsgtei^iAe  to  their  hedxers^ 
aicpatiited  oh  thfe  pofitenefs,  coadefcenfioh,  dio- 
quence,  and  abilities  <xf  the  prince,  with  whote  their 
repxiblic  was  ready  not  only  to  hogodate  a  peac€^ 
Extraordi-  t^^t  to  icontraft  Jfli  alliance.     Having  allowed  them 
nary  beha-  to   exhauft   tWs  'fertile  fubjeft,    Dembflrhenes  al 
Demof.      length  arofe,  and,  after  thofe  contortions  of  body 
thenes.       Which,  if  we  bdliere  Ws  adverfary,  ^re  familiar  to 
hrm,  declared,   that  he  was  equally  fiirprifed  at 
thofe  \vh05  in  ^  deliberation  off  fach  importance, 
could  talk  of  fadi  trifles,  and  at  thofe  who  could 
iendure  to  hear  them.     "  The  negociation  may  be 
briefly,  reported.      Here  is  the  decree  by  which 
we  are  commiflioned.     We  hate   executed  this 
commiflion.     Here  'is  Philip's  anfwer  (pointing  to 
the  letter.)    You  "have  ohly  to  exatriine  -its  con- 
tents."   A  confilfed  riiufmur  arbfe  in  the  afiem- 
Jily,   fome  appiaudfaig  the  ftrength  and  jprecifion 
of  tlie  fpeech,  othei^  condemiiing  the  a^erity  of 
the  fpeaker.     As^fooni^  he  could  be  heard,  De- 
mofthenes  tlius  proceeded :    "  You  Ihall  fee  how 
i  'will  lop  oiF  trhofe  fuperfluoiis  matters.     iEfchines 
IprAifes  the  memory  tod  eloquence  of   PhiUp,  in 
which,   however,   I  Jnd   nothing   ektraordinary, 
iince  any  other  man,  iplaced  in  the  fame  avtatage- 

^*  Sfe'  flic  dHcourfe  6f  Lyfias  on  an  accufation-for  cuttii^  down  2 
^  'edlifecnfted  otive. 

*7  ^fchin.  de  faf&Xcgatione. 
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ous  circumftiwpess  of  wnl;  and  foitiwe,  woflI4  be  c  B  A  ^ 
equally  attffdcjecj  to  and  adnur^.  CtefipbPP  y^^^  J^ 
piaifes  the  gracefulfef?  and  dignity  of  hk  perfQ^  j 
my  coUejigue  4ariftodemu^  dqes  pot  yhH  fo  hinj 
m  thefe  pj^cticulajrs.  Others  admire  his  m^rth  m§- 
gaiety  at  tahl^,  yet  ia  fuch  qiaaUti^  Philpcr^tes  ej^ 
eels  him  ^\  ^\xt  this  is  unfeafonable*  I  Ihall  therer 
fore  draw  iip  a  decree  for  copveiung  w  extrapr-i 
dinary  affembly,  to  delibenite  on  the  p^ace  gjid  th^ 
alliance  ^^'' 

The  decree  was  proppfed  on  the  eight  of  March,  Philip 
amd  the  affembly  was  %ed  for  the  feventeeiith  of  b^j^' 
the  fame  month.  In  the  interval,  arrived,  as  am-  to  AAewt 
bafladprs  from  Philip,  Antipater,  the  moft  re- 
fpeded  of  his  miniflers  j  Parmenio,  the  braveft  of 
his  gen^rajs ;  and  Eurylochus,  who  united,  almoft 
m  aja  equal  degree,  the  praife  of  eloquence  fi^^ 
valour.  Parmenio  had  been  employed  in  the  fiegjs 
of  Halus,  a  place  filled  with  malcontents  frpi9 
Theflaly,  ^vho  ftiU  jefifted  the  Macedonian  poyr^ 
m  that  coi^ntry.  That  he  might  have  ^eifyire  tp 
joija  his  colleagues,  Parmenio  or^i^red  the  fiege  t9 
.be  converted  into  a  blpckadej  and  tlie  merit  q^ 
three  fuch  ambaffadors  fufHciently  announced  i;h^ 
important  purpofes  which  Philip  wiflied  to  effed  by 
ihe.prefei^t  jaegociation.  They  were  received  wid^ 
gr^t  difl;iAa4on  &/  the  fenate,  an^  (what  ^feem^ 
esctraordinary)  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  Demoith^i^es^ 

^  jEven  by  Demofthene^'s  t^ftimony,  it  required  the  canqibination 
•f  feveral  Athenian  chara(5lers  to  match  thp  various  excellencies  of 
Philip. 

I  4  who 
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c  H  A.P.  wh^  was  careful  to  adorn  their'  feats  ih  the  theatre, 
^  _      'i  and  to  diftinguifh  them  by  ^Very  other  mark  of 
honour  ^.     Having  been '  introduced,   on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  into  the  aflembly,   they  declared  the 
objeQ:  of  their   commiffion ;  *to  conclude  in  the 
liame  of  their  mafter  a  peace  and  alliance  with  the 
people  of  Athens.      Derhofthenes,  in  an  elaborate 
fpeech,  urged  the  expediency  of  liftenirig  to  their 
demands ;  but^  without  lieglefting   the  intereft  of 
the  Athenian  allies,     ^fchines  delivered  the  fame 
opinion,  and  feverely  reprbached  Philocrates,  who 
urged  the  neceffity  of  precipitating  the  treaty.     The 
^ho  cor-    two  firft  days  werfe  fpent  in  debate ;    but  on  the 
^^f-    iI^Iy^^  |;hg  influence  of  Philocrates  prevailed,  chiefly, 
if  we  believe  Demofthenes,  through  the  unexpected 
accefEon  of  JEfchines  to  that  party.     He,  who  had 
hitherto  been  a  ftrenuous  defender  of  the  intereft  of 
Kerfobleptes,  declared  that  he  had  now  altered  his 
t)piilion.      That  peace  was  neceflary  for  Athens, 
*tod  ought  not  to  be  retarded  by  the'  flow  delibera- 
tions of ,  other  powers.     That  the  circumftances  of 
the  republic  were  changed ;  and  that^  in  their  adual 
fituation,  it  was  an  idle  vanity  to  attend  to  thofe 
who  flattered  them  with  pompous  panegyrics  of  the 
magnanimity  of  their  anxreftors ;  fmce  the  weaknefs 
of  Athens  wAs  no  longer  called  on  to  undertake  the 
protection  of  tvery  ftate  that  could  not  defend  its 
own  caufe*^'.-  '     . 

l>iiring  €bc      Demofthenes  had  formerly  fufpefted  the  treachery 
Philip  ^^-^fc^i^^sj  but  this  fpeech  fully  convinced  him. 


tiegocia- 
tion 


*>  iEfchin.  in  Ctefiphont.         **  Demofthen.de  falfaLegatione. 

that 
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that  if  his  adverfary  had  not  before  fold  himfelf  to  c  H  A  P. 
Philip,   he   had   then    been   tampered  with,   and    X^V^ 
gained  by  the  Macedonian  ambaffadors.     But  De-  continues 
mofthenes,   and  the  affembly  m  general,  faw  the  ^^  "^^ 
neceflity  of  immediately  ratifying  the  peace  with  in  Thrace, 
that  prince,  who  had  adually  taken  the  field  in 
Thrac^  along '  the  coaft  of  which  the  Athenians 
ftill  poffeffed  Serrium,  Dorifcus,'  and  feveral  other 
tributary  cities.     A  decree'  \^as  *propofed  for  this 
purpofe,  and  ambaffadors  were  named,  who  might, 
with  all  convenient  fpeed,  repair  to  Philip,  in  order 
mutually  to  give  and  receive  the  oaths  and  ratifi- 
cations of  the   treaty  j.uft  concluded   at  Athens. 
The  ambaflSidors  were  Eubulus,  iEfchines,  Ctefi- 
phon,  Democrates,  and  Clebn;    the  principal  of 
whom,  being  entirely  devoted  to  the  Macedonian 
intereft,  contrived  various  pretences  to  delay  their 
departure.     In  this  interval,  Kerfobleptes  met  with 
the  unhappy  fate  of  which  we  have  already  taken 
notice ;   and  Philip,  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of 
his  intrigues,  ventured  to  attack  the  cities  of  Ser- 
rium and  Dorifcus,  which  readily  fubmitted  to  his 
arms^j'    Upon  intelligence  of  the  latter  event,  the 
Athenians  difpatched  Euclides  to  inform  the  King 
of  Macedon,  that  the  places  which  he  had  taken 
belonged  to  Athens  ;    to  which  he  coldly  replied, 
that  he  had  not  been  fo  inftrufted  by  his  ambaffa- 
dors, nor  was  there  any  mention  of  thofe  cities  in 
the  treaty  recently  figned,  but  not  yet  ratified,  be- 
tween the  two  powers. 

jSfchines  and  his  colleagues  ftill  delayed  to  fet  Third  em- 
out,  although  the  condua  of  Philip  continually  p^  *^ 

**  Demofthen.  Orat.  v.  iEhPhUipp. 

urged 
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C  H  A  P,  urged  the  necdj^uty  pf  hafteiwg  tUea:  4ep^^rt^rf. 

^^^^\  They  were  jSxwlly  ordered  to  he  goite,  in  ccfflfef 
queuce  of  a  decree  propofed  hy  Demoftheiw^^^ 
who  was  unable  to  prevail  on  the  Athenians,  tiU  it 
was  too  late^  to  pay  due  reg^d  to  die  intereft  of 
Kerfoblepteg.  In  twenty^ve  days  the  Athenian 
xninifters  arrived  at  Pella,  a  joimiey  which  they 
might  have  performed  in  iix ;  and  inftead  of  di« 
redly  prqceedwg  to  PJiilip,  who  wa$  en^ployed  in 
reducing  the  cities  on  the  Proponti^,  they  patiteafly 
waited^  above  three  weeks,  the  return  of  that  mo- 
narch to  his  capital*  During  their  refidience  in 
Pella,  they  were  joined  by  Demofthenes,  who,  at 
his  own  requefty  had  been  added  to  this  commif- 
iipn,  under  pretence  ,of  ranfomiog  fome  Athenian 
captives,  but  in  reaKty  with  a  view  to  wjatch  the 
condud:  of  his  x:olleagues.  Philip  at  length  arrived : 
the  ambafladors  were  called  to  an  audience.  Oqi 
this  occafion  they  fpoke  not  as  former^,  accord- 
ing to  dieir  refpediv^  ages,  but  in  ai^  order,  if 
we  believe  ilSfchines,  iirfl:  eftablif^ed  ^y  the  im- 
prudence of  Demofthenes ;  whoJje  difcou^e,  ^s  re- 
prefented  by  his  adverfary,  muft  haye  appeared 
highly  ridiculous,  even  in  an  age  when  the  decent 
formality  ;of  public  traniadioi?us  wa3  tlittle  knoivirn  or 
regarded.  [ 

Speech  of      Anticipating  his  m^^re  experienced  colleagpes^ 

Demofthc.  he  obferved,  «  That  .they  were  vnfortuftately  di- 
vided  in  their  yiQws  and  f^ntinn^nts.  That  his.bwn 
were  ftridly  conformable  to  thpjfe  of  Phihp*  fHrcjia 
the  beginning  he  had^yife^.a  peace ,^dalltonce 


^^  Demofih.  de  falia  Legatione. 
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mtb  Macedon.    That  he  had  {procured  all  poffiMe  CUAF. 

— K¥. 


honours  for  the  ambaSfadois  of  that  coui^ry  during  ^^^^^^' 


thek*  refidence  in  Athens,  i»id  had  afterwsHids 
efcorted  their  journey  as  far  as  TWbe&  He  knev 
that  his  good  intentions  bad  been  mifp(FeieQted  to 
Philip,  on  V  aocount  of  fome  expreffions  that  had 
dropped  from  him  in  the  Atheniadu  afiemUy.  But 
if  he  had  denied  the  ft^rior  excdlence  of  that, 
piii&ce  in  beauty,  m  drinking,  and  in  debate  ^*,  it 
was  that  he  t'believed  fuch  qualities  to  beloc^/to 
a  \lroman,  a  fpunge,  and  a  hireliog  rhetorician  :aad 
fopliift^  rather  lihan  to  a  warlike  monarch,  and 
tnighty  conqueror.**  This  extrac»rdinary  apology 
excited  the  derifion  of  the  Macedonian  courtiers, 
and  made  the  Athenian  ambalTadors  hold  down 
their  heads  in  ^  confulion  ^^. 

iaSfchmes  fiuft  recovered  his  compofurej  and  o^-®^^ 
modeftiy  addreffing  Philip,  obferved,  "  That  the  ^^' 
ppefent  was^not  a  proper  oecafion  for  the  Athenian 
•miaifters  to  praife  or  defend  their  own  «condui!l:. 
Thcjy  had  been  deemed  worthy  df  th^ir  com* 
miffiedi  by  the  rq>ublic  ^which  employed  them,  and 
40  which  aloiae  they  were  accountable^*  Their 
aftual  bufin^fs  was  to  receive  Philip's  oath  in  md&^ 
oration  of  the  ^treaty  aln^dy  concluded  ;on  the  ipeutt 
of  Athens.  The  military  preparations  ^cari^iijg 
on  in  evei^y.part'of  Macedon  could 'Eca  butTexr* 

*♦  SeeiiboverPirii9.  ^ 

^  JEfchhude  falfa  Legatioae. 

^  The  fpeech  of  -^fchines,  as  reported  by  hinifelf,  is  immitablf 
grtttM  ••afid  digu^ed.  '  Aryaw  or*  r?/*4«*>'  'T**?  AOtpnOiH  ^  ^jetr^erj, 
&c.    Vid,p.*ii^i>  *-fcqq.<ait.W«lf. 

r4  cite 
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CHAP.  Cite  their  fears  for  the  unhappy  Phocians.  But  he 
^^^\  intreated  Philip,  that^  if  he  was  determined  to  gratify 
the  Thebans  by  making  war  oil  that  unfortunate 
people,  he  would  make  at  leaft  a  proper  diftinftion 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  The  facri- 
legious  violators  of  the  temple  ought  to  be  punifhed 
with  due  feverity ;  the  (late  itfelf  muft  be  fpared  ; 
fince  the  laws  and  inftitutions  of  Greece  guard  tjie 
fafety  of  every  Amphidyonic  city.  ^Efchines  then 
lJ)oke5  in  the  fevereft  terms j  againft  the  injuftice 
and  cruelty  of  the  Thebans,  who,  he  ventured  to 
prophefy,  would  repay  the  partiality  of  Philip  with 
the  fame  falfehood  and  ingratitude  with  which  they 
had  been  accuftomed  to  requite  their  former  allies 
and  benefactors.** 
PhiKp's  The  difcourfe  of  iEfchines,  though  it  could  not 

profound  be  expefted  to  move  the  refolution  of  the  King,  was 
well  calculated  to  raife  the  credit  of  the  fpeaker, 
when  it  fhould  be  reported  in  his  own  country. 
Philip  confined  himfelf  to  vague  expreflions  of 
friendfhip  and  refpeft.  The  ambafTadors  of  Theb^ 
were  already  at  Pella,  a  circumftance  which  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  a  pretence  for  declining  to  make 
an  explicit  declaration  in  favour  of  Phocis.  But 
he  .hinted  his  compaffionate  concern  for  the  Phc^- 
cians;  and  requeft&d  the  Athenians  to  accompany 
him  to  Theffaly,  that  he  might  avail  himfelf  of 
their  abilities  and  experience  to  fettle  the  affairs  of 
that  country,  which  required  his  immediate  pre- 
fence/  Extraordinary  as  this  demand  was,*  the 
Athenians  readily  complied  with  it,  notwithftanding 
the  King,  who  had  ordered  his  army  to  march,  was 

attended 
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W^ded  in  this  expedition  by  the  ambaffadors  of  c  H  A  P. 
Thebes,  who  as  well  as  the  Athenians,  were  daily  ^^Vy 
entertained  at  his  table,  and  whofe  views  were  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  the  interefts  both  of  Phocis 
and  of  Athens  ^\ 

The  unhappy  and  diftraded  fituation  of  the  ThePho- 
former  republic  promifed  a  fpeedy-iffue  to  the  Sa-  c^^edoa 
cred  War,  which,  for  more  than  two  years,  had  with  litde 
been  feebly  carried  on  between  the  Phocians  on  ^^^^j^e! 
one  fide,  and  the  Thebans  and  Locrians  on  the  oiymp. 
other,  by  fuch  petty  incurfions  and  ravages,  as  i%  ^^*  ** 
dicated  the  inveterate  rancour  of  combatants,  who 
ftill  retained  the  defire  of  hurting,  after  they  had 
loft  the  power  ^h    During  the  greater  part  of  that 
time,  the  Athenians,  amufed  by  their  negociatioii 
with  Philip,  afforded  no  affiftance  to  their  unfor- 
tunate allies.      The  treafures  oi^  Delphi,  immenfe 
as  they  were,  at  length  began  to  fail*     The  Phoci- 
ans, thus  abandoned  and  exhaufted,  refleded  with 
terror  and  remorffe  on  their  paft  conduQ:  j   and,  ia 
order  to  make  attonement  for  their  facrilegious  vio- 
lations of  the  temple,  inftituted  a  judicial  enquiry    . 
againft  Phaleucus,  their  general,  and  his  accom- 
plices, in  plundering  the  dedications  to  Apollo  **^ 
Several  were  condemned  to  death  ;  Phaleucus  was  j^^-^y^^ 
depofed;  and  the  Phocians,  having  perfprmed  thefe  dans  con- 
fubftantial  ads  of  juftice,  which  tended  to  remove  ^f^^^^^ 
the  odium  that  had  long  adhered  to  their  caufe,  fo-  ofthe  tem- 
lieited  with  better  hopes  of  fuccefs  the  affiftance  of  4ft 
Sparta  and  Athens* 

^  Demofthen.  de  fallk  Legatioge.        *»  Diodon  L  xii.  p.  454. 
^  IdeiDi  L  xWf  p*453* 

But 
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c  H  A  F.      But  the  ciafty  Archidamss,  who  had  hM  dfe 

sJ-^-,Jj  ^^^«d  the  Spartsui  councils,  confidered  the  d^lrefe 

The  Spar-   of  the  PhociaiiG  as  a  favourable  opportunity  to  urge 

ti^Vuir   the  claim  of  his  own  refwiblic  to  the  fuperinten- 

intendence  dence  of  the  Delphic  temple;  and  aflually  ieiit  am^ 

ofdietem-  baffadors  into  Thefialy,  to  confer  with  the  King  of 

Macedon  on  that  fubjefl:^^     The  Athenians  paid 

more  attention  to  the  rcqueft  of  tjieir  allies,  who,  as 

an  ind«K:ement  to  excite  their  adivity,  offered  to  put 

them  in  pofleffion  of  the  towns  of  Niessa,  Alpenus, 

smd  ThrcHHum,  which  commanded  the  ftraks  of 

Fhaleucus   Thermopylae.     But  this  falutary  plan^  which  might 

and  his      |^yg  retarded  th^  fate  of  Greece,  was  defeated  by 

znerceivi'* 

ries  feize     Phaleucus,  who  Commanding  eight  thoufand  mer- 

Nicjea.      cenaries,  that  acki^oWledged  no  authority  but  that 

of  their  general,  eftabli&ed  his  head-quarters  at  Ni- 

caea^  zenA  defpifed  the  menaces  both  of  Phocis  and  of 

Athens. 

Difafier  of      Mortifyhig  as  this  difappointment  muft  have  be^i^ 

thePho-     it  was  followed  by  a  difafter  in  another  quarter 

S^cmpie  ^^^  ^^^  afflidling.      The  Phodans  liad  fortified 

of  Abaan    the  city  of  Abae,  to  defend  then*  northern  fr<mtier 

^  againft  the  depredations  of  the  Locrians.      The 

Thebans,  reinforced  by  fome  auxiliarie$  of  Mace*. 

don,  marched  againft  that  place.      The  Phocians^ 

w^th  more  courage  than  prudence,  met  them  in 

the  field  j   but  were  defeated  with  great  ilaughter, 

and  purfued  in  their  difordered  flight,  through 

0   the  furrounding  territory.     A  party  of  above  five 

hundred  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Abae^it 

7*  DemolUiea.  Sc  M[dm.  Mbi  fupfju 

ApoUa, 
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ApoUb,  x^We  ftey  remained  fbr  fev6ral  days,  *  *^'*- 
fleepiftg  under  the  portfcoes^,  dn  beds  6f  dried  herbs,  _-^\^ 
ftraw,  atid  other  combilftible  materiab.  An  accr* 
dental  fire,  that  began  m  the  night,  was  commtinr* 
cated  to  the  whole  edifice,  frart  of  which  was  con- 
fumed,  wMIe  Ae  itehappy  Phocians  l^rere  ftifled,  or 
btirlittoiflies^'. 

The  Thebans  failed  not  to  reprefent  this  cala-  The  The- 
irfty  as  a  judgment  df  Heaven,  agahlft  the  daring  g^^' 
khpkty  of  liiht^ches,  who  had  reiltured  to  take  re-  todefoUu 
fuge  In  the  temple  of  a  god  whom  their  facriiege  ,^^**^*^ 
bad  tohg  oiFended.    They  entreated  Phflip  to  affiift 
them  in  deftroyitig  the  z'emn?int  of  the  guilty  race. 
This  was  the  chief  puipofe  of  their  embafiy  to 
that  Prince  ivhom  the  Athenians,  as  related  above, 
entreated  to  fpare  the  nation,  while  he  puniflied  the 
criminals ;   and  the  Lacedemonians,  regardlefs  of 
the  fate  of  Phocis,  thought  bnly  of  making  good 
then-  atitieftt  claim  to  the  guardianlhip  of  the  Del- 
phic tetttple. 

Philip  tinted  the  def>uties  of  the  iSiree  repub-  phnip  at. 
lies  u^ith  apparent  franloiefs  and  col*diaIity,  under  ^®™p*»  '^ 
the  veil  of  which  he  kiiewfo  well  to  difguife  the  ^tthe*^ 
interefts  of  his  policy  and  ambition.     He  affured  Theban 
the  Thebtos,  that  his  arms  fhould  be  employed  to  ^^* 
recover  for  them  the  towns  of  Orchomenus,  Co- 
ronafea,    aind  Tilphufium,    which,  ever  ready  to 
rebel  Sgainft  a  tyrannical  capital,  had  readily  re- 
vOlti^  to 'the  Phocians  during  their  invafion  of     • 
3<*otfe,     The  Phocians,  he  fiud,  had  rendered 

themfelvGB 
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Philip  cor- 
rupts and 
deceives 
the^^ie- 
liian  am- 
ba0ador8* 


themfelves  the  objefts  of  divine  ^difplejifure ;  it 
would  be  as  meritorious  to  punifli,  as  it  was  im- 
pious to  prote£t  them.  He  was  determined  that 
both  they  and  their  allies  fliould  fuffer  thofe  cala- 
mities which  their  crimes  fo  juftly  deferved.  Thus 
far  Philip  was  fincere ;  for,  in  thefe  particulars, 
the  views  of  Thebes'"  were  exaftly  conformable  to 
his  own.  But  in  his  mind  he  agitated  other  mat- 
teas,  in  which  the  intereft  of  Thebes  interfered 
with  that  of  Macedon.  To  accomplifh  thofe 
purpofes,  without  offending  his  allies,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  gain  the  ambaffadors.  Careffes,  flattery, 
and  promifes,  were  lavifhed  in  vain.  Money  was 
at  length  tendered  with  a  profufe  liberality ;  but j 
though  no  man  everpoffeffed  more  addrefs  than 
Philip  in  rendering  his  bribes  acceptable,  the  The- 
ban  deputies  remained  honeft  and  uncornipted, 
firmly  maintaining  to  the  end  their  patriotifm  and 
their  honour.  Philon,  the  chief  of  the  embaffy, 
anfwered  for  his  colleagues :  "  We  are  already  per- 
fuaded  of  your  friendfliip  for  us,  independent  of 
your  prefents.  Referve  your  generofity  for  our 
country,  on  which  it  will  be  more  profitably  be- 
llowed, fince  your  favours  conferred  on  Thebes, 
will  ever  excite  the  gratitude  both  of  that  republic 
and  its  minifters  '*." 

Demofthenes  extols  the  dignity  of  this  reply,  as 
becoming  rather  th^  ambaffadors  of  Athens.  -  But 
thefe  minifters,  though  one  objed  of  their  com- 
miffion-  was  to  fave  the  Grecian  ftate  which  the 


'^  Demo^en.  de  falia  Legatione. 


Thebans 
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Thebans  wifhed  to  deftroy,  difcovered  neither  in-  CHAP. 
tegrity  nor  fpint.     All  pf  them,   but  Demofthmes  .^^^^^^ 
hirafelf,  accepted  the  prefents  of  the  King  of  Ma^- 
cedon,  who*  found  little   difficulty  in  perfuading 
men,  thus  pr^fleiTed  in  his  favour,  that  he  pided 
the  Phocians ;  that  he  refpeded  Athens  ^  that  he 
detefted  the  infolence  of  Thebes;  and  that^  fhould 
he  ever  proceed  to  the  ftraits  of  TheHttopylae,  his 
expedition  would  be  more  dangetous  to  that  ftate 
than  to  its  enemies.     At  prefent  however  he  ob* 
ferved,  that  he  had  private  reafons  for  managing 
the   firiendfliip  of  a  people  who  fet  no  bounds  to 
their  refentment.      From  fuch    motives  he    had 
hitherto  declined  ratifying  the  peace  with  Athens ; 
but  this  meafure  he  would  no  longer  defer*     He 
only  entreated,  that  to  fave  appearances  with  the 
Thebans,    the  name  of  the  Phocians  might  be 
omitted  in  the  treaty.     This  arduous  ^ork  wai  at 
length  brought  to  a  conclufion ;  and  for  the  more 
fecrecy,  tranfadled  in  a  place  which  Demofthenes 
calls  a  tavern,  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Pollux, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pherae.     The^  Athenian 
ambafladors  took  leave,  affecting  to  be  perfuaded 
(perhaps  perfuaded  in  reality)  of  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  King  of  Macedon.     About  the  fame 
time  the    ambafladors   of   Sparta    departed,   but 
with  far  lefs  fatisfaOion.     They  either  perceived, 
from  the  beginning,    the  artifices  of  the  p^ce 
with  whom  they  came  to  treat,  or  at  lead:  made 
fuch  a  report  to  Archidamus,  as  convinced  him 
that  his  republic  had  not  any  advantage  to  exped 
from  the  preponderance  of  the  Macedonian  in- 
VOL.  iv#  K  tereft. 
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CHAP*  tereft^  and  the  deftruaion  of  the  Phocians ;  and 
y^^'^  that  ihould  the  Spartans  perfift  in  their  claim  to 
the  fuperintendance  of  the  Delphic  temple,  they 
mull  prepare  to  aflert  it  by  force  of  arms* 
Fhilip't  Archidamus  raifed  an  army  for  this  purpofe,  ^and 

^^^    marched  towards  the  ftraits.    But  the  mtrigues  of 
the  Athe-   Philip,  as  we  fhall  haveoccaiion  to  relate,  rendered 
^^^'^        his  hoftility  as  impotent  as  his  negociations  had 
been  fruitlefs.    From  Theffaly  that  prince  had  al- 
ready fent  a  letter  to  the  Athenians,  couched  in  the 
moft  artful  terms.    He  expreffed  his  profound  re* 
fped  for  the  ftate,  and  his  high  eflieem  for  its  am- 
bafladors ;   declaring  that  he  fhould  omit  no  op- 
portunity of  proving  how  eameftly  he  defired  to 
promote  the  profperity  and  glory  of  Athens.      He 
requefted  that  the  means  might  be  pointed  out  to 
him,   by  which  he  could  moft  effeflually  gratify 
the  people.     Of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  and 
allismce  he  was  careful  to  make  no  mention :  but 
after  many  other  general  declarations  of  his  good- 
will, he  entreated  them  "  %ot  to  be  offended  at 
his  detaining  dieir  ambafladors,  of  whofe  eloquence 
and  abilities  he  wifhed  to  avail  himfelf  in  fettling 
the  aflSairs  of  Theffaly  'V 
jEfi:hiiie8       Soon  afterwards  thefe  ambaffadors  returned  home ; 
g*^^*°     and  having  given  an  account  of  their  negodation 
the^em-      to  the  fenate  of  Five  Hundred^  with  very  little 
baflytothe  fatisfedion  to  that  feleft  body,  they  next  appeared 
fSSe^^.    before    the    popular    affembly.      jEfchines    firft 
mounted  the  roftrum,  and  in  an  elaborate  and  artful 

V'  Deznofthen.  8l  JETdbin.  ubt  fiipnu 

difcourfe. 
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difcourfe,  ftt  forth  the  advantages  refulting  froiu  CHAP, 
his  fuccqfeful  embafly,  in  which  he  had  perfuaded  ^^^^^ 
Philip  to  embrace  predfely  thofe  meafures  which 
the  intereft  of  Atheas  required.  That,  now,  the 
people  had  peace  inftead  of  i^ar,  and  that,  without 
haraffing  themfelves  by  military  expeditions,  they 
had  only  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  enjoying  the 
amufements  of  the  city,  and  in  a  few  days  they 
would  learn  that  Philip  had  paffed  Thermopylae^  to 
take  vengeance,  not  on  the  Phocians,  but  on  the 
Thebs^,  who  had  been  the  real  authors  of  the 
war,  and  who,  having  entertained  a  defign  of  feiz- 
ing  die  temple,  were  not  the  lefs  culpable  (a^Jiad 
been  proved  to  Philip)  becaufe  they  had  failed  in 
this  impious  purpofe.  That  the  Boeotian  allies  of 
Thefpiae  and  Platasa,  whofe  hatred  to  Thebes  wa^ 
as  inveterate  as  their  attachment  to  Athens  was 
lincere,  would  be  reftored  to  their  priftine  ftrength 
and  fplendour.  That  the  Thebans,  not  the  Phor 
cians,  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  fine  impofed 
by  the  Amphiftyonic  council,  and  to  rppair  ^(f 
fatal  effe£l:s  of  lacrilege  and  profanation.  Tha,t 
the  magifbrates  of  Thebes  forefaw  the  hoftilify  of 
Philip,  and  well  knew  by  whom  it  had  be^  ex* 
cited.  ^*  They  have  therefore,'*  faid  -ffifchities, 
"  devoted  me  to  deftruftion,  and  aftually  fet  a 
price  upon  my  head.  The  people  of  Euboea  are 
equally  alarmed  by  our  accommodation  with  Phi- 
lip, not  doubting  thaf^  their  ifland  will  be  reftored 
to  us  as  an  equivalent  for  AmphipoUs.    Nor  are  -^ 

thefe  the  only  advantages  of  the  treaty :  another 
point  of  ftiH  higher  importance^  a  poiiat  of  the 

K  2  mpft 
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CHAP,  moil  intimate  concern  to  the  public,  has  been  fe« 
.^^^Tl;  cured.     But  of  this  I  fhall  fpeak  at  another  time, 
fince  at  prefent  I  perceive  the  envy  and  malignity 
of  certain  perfons  ready  to  break  forth/*      The 
advantage  hinted  at,  with  fuch  fignificant  obfcu- 
rity,  was  the  recovery  of  Oropus,  a  confiderable 
dty  on  the  Athenian  frontier  which  had  been  long 
fubjea  to  Thebes. 
TheMji-       This  fpedous  harangue,  fo  flattering  to  the  in- 
Demofifae-  dolence  and  vain  hopes  of  the  multitude,  was  re- 
nesridi-     cdved  with  general  approbation,  notwithftanding 
Lscoi-^    the  oppofition  of  Demofthenes,  who  declared  that 
>«g«cs.      he  knew  nothing  of  all  thofe  great  advantages  pro- 
tnifed  by  his  colleague ;  and  that  he  did  not  expe€t 
them.     JEfchines  and  Philocrates  heard  him  with 
the  fupercilious  contempt  of  men  in  pofleffion  of  a 
fecret  with  which  he  was  unacquaint«l.     But  when 
he  endeavoured  to  continue  his  difcourfe,  and  to 
expofe  their  artifice  and  infincerity,  all  was  cla* 
mour,   indignation,   and  infult.     ^fchines  bade 
him  remember,  not  to  claim  any  fhare  of  the  re- 
wards due  to  the  important  fervices  of  his  colleagues. 
Philocrates,  with  an  air  of  pleafantry,  faid,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  hopes  of  Demofthenes  were 
lefs  fanguine  than  his  own,  **  fince  he  drinks  wa- 
ter j  I  wine."     This  infipid  jeft  was  receiv^ed  with 
loud  burfts  of  laughter  and  applaufe,  which  pre- 
vented the  affembly  from  attending  to  the  fpirited 
remonftrances  of   Demofthenes.     A  motion  was 
made,  and  agreed  to,  for  thanking  Philip  for  his 
lequicable  and  friendly  intentions^  as  well  as  for  ra- 
tifying it  perpetual  peace   and   alliance  between 

Athens 
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Athens  and  Macedon.    In  the  fame  decree  it  Wfts.C  HAP. 
determined  that  the  Phocians  (hould  fubmit  to  the  .^^^^^ 
Amphi£lyonic  council,  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
difpleafure  of  the  republic  '*.      . 

Thefe  articles,  together  with  the  fecret  motives  Thefuc- 
which  produced  them,  were,  by  the  emiffaries  of  p^f^ 
Philip,    immediately  ccanmunicated  to   the  Pho-  artifices 
cian  ambaffadors  then  refiding  at  Athens;  who,  ]^J^ 
tranfported  with  joy  at  the  profped  of  averting  the  deceives 
calamities  which    long  threatened  their  country,  *^®P^<>- 
loft  no  time  in  tranfmiting  the  agreeable  intelli-  bafTadore 
gence  to  their  fellow-citizens.      They  concluded,  at  Athena  j^ 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that,  however 
Philip  might  deceive  the  Phocians,  the  minifters  of 
Ahens  could  never  be  fo  bold  as  publicly  to  deceive 
the  Athenians  j  and  that,  therefore,  they  could  no 
longer  entertain  any  reafonable  doubt  of  the  favour- 
able difpofition  of  the  King  of  Macedon.     This  which 
belief  was  fo  firmly  eftabliflied,  that  when  Archi-  ^^^^ 
damns  marched  into  Phocis  at  the  head  of  an  rejeath« 
army  in  order  to  defend  the  temple  againft  Philip,  ^^^**«^® 
the  Phocians  rejefted  his  afliftance,  obferving,  that 
they  feared  for  Sparta  much  more  than  for  themr 
felves;  upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians  returned 
into  Pel^pppnefus  ", 

Philip  was  now  prepared  for  executing  his  grand  PhlKp  n». 
enterprife.      Halus,  long  befieged,  had  jfubmitted  g^»**«« 
to  the  united  arms  of   Parmenio  and  his  own.  kJicusthe 
Frefli  troops  bad  arrived  from  Macedon.     The  ceflipnof 
Athenians  were  appeafed  j  the.  Lacedaemonians  had 

7^  Pemofthen.  da  falia  Legatione,  7^  Ibid. 

K  3  retired; 
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C  H  A  t.  retired  ;  the  Phodans  were  impofed  on ;  the 
XXXV.  xheffalians,  Thebans  and  Locrians,  were  ready 
fo  follow  his  ftandard.  One  obftacle  only  re- 
mained, and  that  eafy  to  be  furmoimted.  Phaleu- 
cus,  who  commanded  eight  thoufand  mercenaries, 
ftill  kept  pofleffion  of  Nicaea.  But  a  man  who 
had  betrayed  the  intereft  of  his  own  republic, 
could  not  be  very  obftinate  in  defending  the  caufe 
of  Greece.  Philip  entered  into  a  negociation  with 
him,  in  order  to  get  poffeffion  of  Nicaea '%  with- 
,  out  which  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  pafs 

the  Thermopylae ;  and  while  this  tranfadion  was 
going  forward,  wrote  repeated  letters  to  the  Athe- 
nians, full  of  cordiality  and  afieftion. 
Philip  He  fufpedted  the  dangerous  capricioufnefs  of  a 

toveST  P^^P^^5  whofe  fecurity  might  yet  be  alarmed ;  and 
defigns  in  whofe  oppofitiou  might  ftill  prove  fatal  to  his  de- 
obfcurity,  fjgj^^  fhould  they  either  march  forth  to  the  ftraits, 
or  command  their  admiral  Proxenus,  who  was  fta- 
tioned  in  the  Opimtian  gulph,  between  Locris  and 
Euboea,  to  intercept  the  Macedonian  convoys ;  for, 
the  frontiers  both  of  Phocis  and  Theffaly  having 
long  lain  wafte  in  confequence  of  the  facred  war, 
Philip  received  his  provifions  chiefly  by  fea.  The 
feafonable  profeffioi^s  of  friendfhip,  contained  in  the 
king's  letters,  not  only  kept  the  Athenians  from  lif- 
tening  to  the  remotaftrances  of  Demofthenes,  but  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  fend  northward  that  orator,  together 
with  -S^fchines,  and  feveral  others,  whofe  advice 
and  afliftance  Philip  affeflred  to  defire  in  fettling  the 
arduous  bufinefs  in  which  he  was  engaged.    De- 

'^  Diodor.  L  xvL  p.  455* 

mpflhenes 
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mofthenes  faw  through  the  artifice  of  his  enemies*  CHAP. 

•  XXXV 

fur  withdrawing  him,  at  this  important  crifis,  from  \ 


his  duty  in  the  alTembly ;  he  therefore  abfolutely 
refufed  the  commiffion.  ^fchines,  on  pretence 
of  ficknefs,  ftaid  at  home  to  watch  and  counterad 
the  meafures  of  his  rival.  The  other  ambaffadors 
departed,  in  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  Philip, 
and  the  orders  of  their  republic,  and  in  hopes  of 
feeing  a  treaty  fulfilled,  which,  they  had  been 
taught  to  believe,  would  be  attended  with  confe- 
quences  equally  advantageous  and  honourable  ^1 

While  the  ambafladors  travelled  through  Eu-  DiMeraof 
boea,  in  their  way  to  join  the  King  of  Macedon,  Phaieucus 
they  learned,  to  their  utter  aftonifhment,  the  won-  foUQ^ers. 
derfiil  evdoits  that  had  been  tranfadled.  -  Phaleu- 
cus  had  been  perfuaded  to  evacuate  Nicaea.     He 
retired  towards  Peloponnefus,    and  embarked  at 
Corinth,   with  a  view  to  fail  to  Italy,  where  he 
expefted  to  form  an  eftablifhment.     But  the  ca- 
pricious and  ungavemable  temper  of  his  followers 
compelled  him  to  make  a  defcent  on  the  coaft  of 
Elis.     After  this  they  re-embarked,  and  failed  to 
Crete,  where  their  invafion  proved  fatal  to  their 
general.      Having  returned  to  the  Peloponnefus, 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Elians  and   Arcadians. 
The  greater  part  of  thofe  who  furvived  the  battle 
fell  into  the  h^ds  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  they 
were  Ihot  with  arrows  or  precipitated  from  rocks.  . 
A  feeble    remnant    efcaped  to    their  ihips,    but 
perifhed  foon  afterwards  in  an  infurreOion  which 

^  Demofthen.  de  falfa  Legatione. 
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CHAP,  they  had  ejcdted,  or  fomented,  in  the  ifle  of  Sidly, 
^^^^^^*    The  defhrudion  of  this  numerous  body  of  men  is 
afcribed  by  ancient  hiftorians  '^  to  the  divine  venge- 
ance which  purfued  their  facrilege  and  impiety.     It 
is  aftonilhing  that  thofe  fuperftitipus  writers  did  not 
refled  on  the  fwifter  and  more  terrible  deftrudHon 
that  overtook  the  whole  Phocian  nation,  by  whom 
the  wickednefs  of  Phaleucus  and  his  followers  had 
been  fo  recently  condemned  ;  and  by  whom,  had 
not  power  been  wantmg,  it  would  have  been  pu- 
nifhed  with  an  exemplary  rigour. 
Cnidde-        Philip  having  pafled  the  ftraits  of  Thennopylae, 
cree  of  the  y^^g  recejved  by  the  Phocians  as  their  deliverer, 
tyong         He  had  promifed  to  plead  their  caufe  before  the 
againft       ^mphiftyonic  council,  to  the  decifions  of  which 
*      that  credulous   people  confented   to  fubmit,  well 
knowing  that  a  prince  who  entered  Greece  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army  might  eafily  controul  the 
.   refolutions  of  the  Amphidyons,  and  fondly  believ- 
ing that  prince  to  be  their  friend.     The  deputies  of 
Athens  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  thofe  of  the  fouthern 
republics  had  not  even    been  fummoned.      The 
Locrians,   Thebans,  and  Theffalians,    alone  com- 
pofed  the  affembly  that  was  to  decide  the^  fate  of 
Phocis ;  a  country  which  they  had  perfecuted  with 
relentlefs  hoftility  in  a  war  of  ten  years.     The 
fentence  was  fuch  as  might  be  expefted  from  the 
cruel  refentment  of  the  judges.     It  was  decreed 
that  the  Phocians  fliould  be  excluded  from  the 
general  confederacy  of  Greece,  and  for  ^ver  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  fend  reprefentatives  to  the 

''  Dipdorus^  1.  xvi.  e.  xx.  gives  thia  as  the  general  opinion. 
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councilof  Amphiayons':  that  their  arms  arid  horfes  chap. 
ftould  be  fold  for  the  benefit  of  Apollo  ;  that  they  ^f^^ 
lliould  be  albwed  to  keep  poffeffion  of  their  lands, 
but  compelled  to  pay  annually  from  their  produce 
the  value  of  fixty  thoufand  talents,  till  they  had 
completely  indemnified  the  temple  j  that  their 
cities  fhould  be  difmantled,  and  reduced  to  diftinft 
villages,  containing  no  more  than  fixty  ^houfes 
each,  at  the  diflance  of  a  furlong  from  each  other  j 
and  that  the  Corinthians,  who  had  recently  ^ven 
them  fome  affiflance,  fhould  therefore  be  deprived 
of  the  prefidency  at  the  Pythian  games ;  which  im- 
portant prerogative,  together  with  the  fuperintend-t 
ence  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  as  ^wiell  as  the  right 
of  fuffrage  in  the  Amphidyonic  council,  lofl  by 
the  Phocians,  fhould  thenceforth  be  transferred  to 
the  King  of  Macedon.  It  was  decreed  that  the 
Amphidyons,  having  made  effeftual  thefe  regulations,- 
fliould  next  proceed  to  procure  all  due  repairs 
and  expiations  to  the  temple,  and  fhould  exert 
their  wifdom  and  their  power  to  eflablifh^  on  a 
folid  foundatioUj'^the  tranquillity  and  happinefs  of 
Greece  ^'. 

This  extraordinary  decree,  when  communicated  which  it 
to  the  Phocians',   filled  that  miferable  people  with  °^^"^  , 

1     i»r  111  executed 

fuch   terror  and  difmay,  as  rendered  them  totally  by  the 
incapable   of  ading  with   vigour  or  with  union.  ^^^^ 
They  took  not  any  common  meafures  for  repelling  oiymp. 
the  invader;  a  few  cities  only,  more  daring  than  c^**- 
the  refl,  endeavoured,  with  unequal  flrength,   to     *   *  ^*^* 
defend  tlieir  walls,  their  temples,  and  the  revered 

79  Diodor.  Lxvi.  clix.  &  feqq. 
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CHAP,  tombs  of  their  anceftors.  Their  feeble  refiftaace 
was  foon  overcome ;  all  oppofition  ceafed,  and  the 
Macedonians  proceeded  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
Amphiftyonic  council  with  inflexible  cruelty,  and 
with  fuch  undifturbed  order  and  filence  as  Teemed 
more  dreadful  than  the  tumultuary  ravages  of  the 
fiercefl  war.  Without  droppmg  a  tear,  or  heaving 
a  figh,  fmce  the  fmalleft  mark  of  regret  was  con- 
ftrued  into  an  obftinacy  of  guilt,  the  wretched 
Phocians  beheld  the  deflruftion-of  their  ancient 
monuments  and  trophies,  their  proud  walls  levelled 
with  the  ground,  the  fertile  banks  of  the  divine 
Cephiflus  covered  witfc  ruin  and  ddbiatbn,  and 
the  venerable  cities  of  Daulis,  Penopeus,  Lilaea, 
and  Hyampolis,  which  had  flouriflied  above  nine 
centuries  in  fplendour  and  profperity,  arid  which 
will  ever  flourifli  in  the  fong  of  Homer,  fo  totally 
burned  or  demolifhed  as  fcarcely  to  leave  a  veftige 
of  their  exiftence  ^°.  After  this  terrible  havoc  of 
whatever  they  poflefled  mofl  valuable  and  re- 
fpefted,  the  inhabitants  were  driven  like  herds  of 
cattle  to  the  fettlements  allotted  for  them,  and 
compelled  to  cultivate  their  paternal  fields  for  tht 
benefit  of  mercilefs  and  unthankful  mafters.  At  the 
diftance  of  three  years,  travellers,  who  pafled 
through  Phocis  to  vifit  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
melted  with  compaflion,  or  fhuddered  with  horror^ 
at  the  fight  of  fuch  piteous  and  unexampled  de- 
vaftation.  They  turned  their  reludant  eyes  from 
the  fhatlered  ruins  of  a  country  and  a  people  once 
fo  illuftrious ;    the  youth,  and  men  of  ftdl  age, 

**  Pauikaias  in  Fhoctc*  Sc  Diodon»9  L  xvi.  c,  lix.  Sc  feqq. 
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had  either  periflied  in  the  war,  or  been  dragged  CHAP, 
into  captivity ;  the  populous  cities  were  no  more j  ^^^^\ 
and  the  villages  were  thinly  inhabited  by  women, 
children  and  wretched  old  men,  whofe  filent  but 
emphatif    expreffions  of   deep-rooted  mifery   ex- 
ceeded  all  power  of  words  to  defcribe  *'. 

The  unexpefted  news  of  thefe  melancholy  events  ^he  ne^ 
Yeached  Athens  in  five  days.     The  people  were  of  thefe 
then  affembled  in  the  Piraeus  to  examine  the  ftate  p^^uce 
of  their  harbours  and  fliipping.     The  dreadful  in-  conftemap 
telligence  filled  them  with  confternation.      They  ^^^ 
imagined  that  they  already  beheld  the  deftrudive 
armies  of  Macedon  and  Theffaly,  excited  by  the 
inveterate   hoftility   of  Thebes,   pouring  in  upon 
their    northern  frontier,    and    overwhelming   the 
whole  coxmtry  with  havoc  and  defolatJon.     A  de- 
cree  immediately  paffed,  at   the  motion  of  Callif- 
thenes,  which  marked  the  utmoft  danger  and  dif- 
may.     It  was  refolved,  "  that  the  Athenians,  who 
ufually  refided  in  the  country,  fliould  be  fummoned 
to  the  defence  of  the  city ;  that  thofe,  within  the 
diftance  of  twelve  miles  round,  fliould,  along  with 
their  perfons,  tranfport  their  moft  valuable  effefts 
into  the  city  or  the  Piraeus  j  that  thofe,  at  a  greater 
diftance,  fliould  refpeftively  convey  themfelves  and 
their  property  to  the  neareft  fortreffes,  particularly 
Eleufis,   Phyle,   ./iLphidna,    Sunium,  the  principal 
places  of  ftrength  in  the  Attic  territory  *'.'' 

This  decree  fliews,    that  terror  was  the  firfl:  phiUp 
movement  of  the  Athenians ;    but  vengeance  was  Tt^'*^* 

*'  DemofUien.  &  ^fchiny  de  falfa  Legat.  &  de  Coran. 
^*  Demoitiieii.  de  falik  Legat.  fedl  %o» 
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CHAP,  the  fecond.  ,  Reluftantly  cooped  up  within  their 
XXXV*    walls  they  called  aloud  for  arms:  levies  were  pre- 
in  a  ftyle    P^red  foT  the  relief  of  Phocis ;  and  their  admiral 
very  dif-     Proxeuus,  who  had  lately  returned  from  the  neigh- 
fr^  what  houring  coaft,  was  ordered  again  to  direft  his  courfe 
he  had       towards  that  country.     The  King  of  Macedon  wa^ 
^™^^y     duly  attentive  to  thofe  tranfaflions,  of  which  he  had 
been  regularly  informed   by  his  emiffaries.      He 
therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Athenians,  in  that 
.ftyle  of  fuperiority  which  the  fuccefs  of  his  policy 
and   of  his    arms  juftly  entitled   him  to  affume. 
After  acquainting  them  with  his  treatment  of  the 
Phocians,  he  mentions  his  being  informed  of  their 
preparations  for  fupporting  that  impious  people, 
who  were  not  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace  re* 
cently  fig^ied    and   ratified  between  Athens  ^4 
Macedon.     He  exhorts  them  to  lay^afide  this  un- 
warrantable defign,   which  could  have  no  other 
effedk  than  to  fhew  the  iniquity  and  extravaganqe 
of  their  condud,  in  arming  againft  a  Prince,  with 
whom  they  had  fo  lately  concluded  an  alliance, 
*'  But  if  you  .perfift,  know  that  we  are  prepared 
for  repelling  your  hoftilities  with  vigour." 
The  Athe-      This  mortifying  letter  was  received  at  the  fame 
nians  pafs   time  that  the  Athenian  ambaffadors  returned  fron> 
for  re-        Eubcca,  and  brought  fuch  accounts  of  the  deftruc- 
ceiving  the  tipu  of  the  Phociaus,  that  it  appeared  fcarcely  pof- 
jnfocilns.    ^^^^^  ^^  afford  them  any  relief.     All  that  remained, 
was  to  fave,  from  the  cruel  vengeance  of  their 
enemies,    the   miferable  wreck  of   that  unfortu^ 


nate 
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nate  community.      The    Athenians  paffed  a  de-  CHAP. 

•  XXXV 

cree  for  receiving  the  fugitives  with  kindnefs,  and 
for  providing  them  with  fettleraents  in  Attica,  or 
in  the  foreign  dependencies  of  the  republic  j  a  re- 
folution  which,  though  it  was  founded  on  the 
moil  evident  duties  of  gratitude  and  humanity  to- 
wards ancient  and  faithful  allies,  gave  great  offence  ' 
to  the  inexorable  wrath  of  the  Theffalians  and 
Thebans  ^K 

Amidft  thefe  tranfadions,  the  Macedonian  parti-  phiHp 
fans,    and    efpecially  iEfchines    and    Philocrates,  Foteastht 
whofe  vain  affurances  had  been  attended  with  fuch  agaOniithe 
fetal  effeds,  had  juft  caufe  to  dread  the  refent-  inhuman 
ment  of  their  country.     Tte  former,  who  had  been  ^^g^* 
the  principal  agent  in  this  difgraceful  fcene  of  in-  Gre9ian 
trigue  and  deluiion,  no  longer  affefted  ficknefs ;   *^' ' 
he  forgot  the  threatenings  denounced  againft  him 
by  Thebes;  he  difregarded  the  Athenian  decree, 
prohibiting  any  citizen  to  ftir  from  the  walls ;  and 
having  waited  for,  and  beheld   the  deftrudlion  of 
the  Phocians  with  as  much  indifference,  if  we  may 
believe  his  adverfary,  as  he  would  have  feen  the 
conclufion  of  any  ordinary  affair;  which  concerned    - 
merely  his  pecuniary  intereft,  he  repaired  to  Philip     . 
to   receive  the  wages  *  of  his  iniquity.     iEfchines 
accounts  for  his  journey  at  this  time  by  a  more 
honourable  but  lefs  probable  caufe,  the  defire  of 
faving  the  feeble  and  unhappy  remnant  of  thePib- 
cian  nation,  who  were  perfecuted  to  extremity  by 

^  Demofthen.  Sc  JEfchin.  de  £d&  Legat.  iedt  90. 
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CHAP,  the  barbarous  vengeance  of  their  Grecian  foes, 
and  protefted,  at  the  interceffion  of  the  Athenian 
orator,  by  the  clemency  or  compaffion  of  the  Mace- 
donians. There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  uSEfchines, 
in  order  to  gain  merit  with  his  countrymen,  whofe 
refentment  he  had  fo  highly  provoked,  oppofed  an 
inhuman  refolution  of  precipitating  from  rocks  all 
thofe  of  the  Phocians  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
puberty.  But  the  King  of  Macedon,  whofe  cha- 
rafter  was  not  naturally  flagitious,  or  cruel  without 
neceflity,  muft,  of  his  own  accord,  have  been  in- 
clined to  avert  fuch  an  atrocious  and  bloody  fen- 
tence,  which  would  have  ruiq^ed  his  fame,  without 
promoting  his  intereft. 
fndthe  This    conclufion  appears    the   more   probable, 

^?^^'^  iince,  we  are  aflured,  that,  upon  the  fame  principle, 
cruelty  of  but  with  far  lefs  fuccefs,  he  aflfumed  the  proteftion 
Thebes.  qJ  the  opprefFed  Boeotians.  Orchomenus,  Coro- 
naea,  Hyampolis,  with  other  cities  of  lefs  note  in 
Baeotia,  were,  in  confequence  of  the  ruin  of  their 
Phocian  allies,  again  fubjeded  to  the  dominion  of 
Thebes ;  a  republic,  always  haughty  and  unrelent- 
iiig,  whofe  magiftrates  on  this  occafion  prepared  to 
treat  the  rebels  with  more  thaiji  ufual  feverity. 
Philip  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  injured  with 
a  generous  ardour,  extremely  difagreeable  to 
the  Thebans.  His  humanity,  whether  real  or 
af%£ted,  was  loudly  extolled  by  his  partifans  in 
moft  republics  of  Greece.  It  redounded,  however, 
more  to  his  own  glory,  than  to  the  benefit  of  the 
afflided  Boeotians ;  who,  being  e^^Ued  from  thenr 
I  own 
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own  cbuntry  by  the  intoferable  opprefGon  of  The-  chap. 
baa  tyranny,  foi^ht  refuge  in  the  compaffionate  ^_  _^_  ^ 
bofom  of  Athei^  ^\ 

Having  finilhed  the  facred  war  in  ,2,  manner  fo  Macedoa 
favourable  to  hi^  own  intereft  and  ambition,  Philip  l^^^ 
convened  the  members^f  the  Amphidyonic  coun^  Amphic- 
cil,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  land  affifted  in  ^iembo-  of 
the  hymns,  prayers,  and  facrifices,  offered  to  Apollo,  the  Hei- 
m  acknowledgement  of  his  divine  proteftion  of  their  |^  ^^^ 
councils  and  arms.     The  name  of  the  pious  King  cviu.3. 
of  Macedon,  who  hid  b^en  the  principal  inftru-  "^.0.34^ 
ment  of   their  fuecefs,   refounded  in  the  facred 
Poeans  fung  in  honour  of  the  God.    The  Am* 
phidyons  ratified  all  the  tranfadions  of  that  prince, 
creded  his  ftatue  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and 
acknowledged,  by  a  folemn  decree,  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon  as  the  principal  member  of  the  Hel- 
lenic body  \    Philip  at  the  fame  time  appointdtt 
deputies  to  prefide  at  the  Pythian  games,  the  cele- 
bration of  which  was  nearly  approaching,  and  to 
which  moft  of  the  Grecian  ftates  had  already  fent 
their  reprefentarives.     The  Athenians,  ftung  with 
mdignation  and  regret,  abftained  from  this  feftival 
An  embaffy  was  therefore  difpatched  to  them  in     ' 
the  name  of  the  Amphidyons,    requiring  their 
concurrence  with  meafures  recently  embraced  by 
the  general  council  of  Greece;. and  remonflrating 
againft  their  difpleafure  at  the  aggrandifement  of  a 
prince  with  whom  t^ey  had  (o  lately  contraded  an 
alliance*   ' 

t  ^  Demof&en.  8c  iBfchin.  de  fiaikLes:at.  Tea.  ao. 
"  Diodor.  L  xvi.  p.  $o» 

The 
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CHAP.      The  deliberations  of  the  Athettiatt  affembly,  <3it 
xxxv^  ^l^jg  Qccafion,  Ihewed  the  full  extent  of  their  owtt 
Even  the    foUy,  and  evinced  the  confummate  policy  of  Philip^ 
admire   They  acknowledged,  with  dejection  and  anguiih, 
pretenfion.  that  they  had  neglefted  the  many  opportunities 
prefented  them  by  the  favour  of  Heaven,  for  re- 
preffing  the  ambition  of  their  rival :  that  the  time 
of  afting  with  vigour  and  boldnefs  was  now  no 
more;  that  the  caufe  of  Greece  was  an  empty 
name,  fince  the  Greeks  furrendered  their  dignity 
to  the  King  of  Macedon ;  and  th^t  it  became  their 
own  republic  to  confult  rather  its  fafety  than  its 
honour,   and  to  maintain  peace  with  a  monarch 
againft  whom  they  were  by  no  means  prepared  to 
wage  war.   Even  Demofthenes  *^  recommended  this 
refolution ;  left,  fays  he,  we  fhould  offend  thofe 
now  affembled,  who  call  themfelves  the  Amphic- 
t^ons,  and  thus  excite  a  general  war  againft  our- 
felves.      The  Thebans,  befide  ancient  caufes  of 
quarrel  with  us,  are  incenfed  at  our  harbouring 
their  exiles ;  the  Locrians  and  Theffalians  refent 
our   protecting  the  Phocians;   the  Argives,   the 
Meffenians  and  Megalopolitans,   are  difpleafed  at 
our  concurring  with  the  views  of  Lacedasmon.     If 
we  refufe  the  demands  of  Philip  and  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  they  may  affault  us  with  the  combined  arms 
of  all  thofe  ftates,  which  we  are  totally  uuable  to 
jrefift.     One  point,  therefore,  is  neceffary,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  prefent  peace ;  not  that  it  is  fo  very 
excellent,  or  fo  worthy  of  you ;  but,  of  what  kind 
foever  it  may  be,  it  were  more  for  the  intereft  o£ 

^  PemofihexL  de  Pace.. 
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your  affairs,  that  it  never  had  been  concluded,  than  c  H  A  P. 
that  now,  when  it  is  concluded,  you  fhould  infringe  ^  XXXV. 
it.  This  opinion  was  univerfally  approved:  Ma- 
cedon  was  acknowledged  a  member  of  the  Grecian 
confederacy;  and  Ifocrates,  an  Athenian  of  the 
higheft  merit  ^d ,  reputation,  addreffed  a  difcourfe 
to  Philip,  in  which  he  exhorted  him  to  difdain'  in<» 
glorious  viftories  over  his  countrymen  and  friends, 
to  employ  his  authority  to  extinguifh  for  ever  the 
animofities  of  Greece,  and  to  direft  the  muted  efforts 
of  that  country,  of  which  Macedon  now  formed  a 
part,  againft  the  wealth  and  effeminacy  of  Perfia,  its 
ancient  and  natural  enemy  ^\  . 

Whether  thefe  exhortatiojis  proceeded  from  the 
virtuous  fimplicity  which  did  not  fufped,  or  from 
the  infinuating  and  artful  policy  which,  though  it 
fufpeded),  hoped  to  avert,  th^  hoftile  projefts"  oS 
Macedon,  the  meafures  of  Philip  were,  doubtlefs^ 
taken  with  too  much  care,  and  his  plans  founded 
too  deep  and  firm,  to  be  fhaken  by  the  fpedous 
eloquence  of  a  rhetorician.  He  had  long  meditated 
the  invafion  of  Afia  :  the  conqueft  of  the  Perfian 
empire  was  an  ohjeSt  that  might  well  tempt  his  am* 
bition ;  but  neither  his  own  palfions,  nor  the  argu- 
ments of  other  men,  could  haften,  retard,  or  vary 
his  imdeviating  progrefs  in  a  fyftem  which  could 
only  be  completed  by  ccmfolidadng  his  ancient,  be- 
fore he  attempted  new  conquefts* 

•' Ifi)cratOrat.PliiKpp. 

**  See  the  life  (^Ifbcratesi  prefixed'tt>  vpj  tranilation  o^his  workt. 
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CHAP-    XXXVI- 

Fwndatkn  of  PbiHfpt^olis  and  Cabyla.  —  Philips s 
Escpediihn  to  Sfyria.  —  Alexander  receives  tie 
Ferfian  Anibajfadors.  —^Affairs  of  Greece*  —  De^ 
mojlbenes  unmajks  the  Dejigns  of  Philips s  Expe^ 
ditfom  to  the  Peloponnefus-^to  Epirm—to  Thrace. 
^•^ Diopeitbes  oppofes  him  with  Vigour."^  The 
Athenians  recover  Euboda.^^  Siege  ofPerinihus.  — 
Philips s  Letter  to  the  Athenians.  —  Expeditions  of 
Chares— of  Phocion  '^^who  retrieves  the  Athenian 
Affairs  in   Thrace.  —  Philip's  Scythian  Expedi- 

'  Hon.  —  The  Incendiary  Antiphon.  —  Philip's  bt- 

trigues  embroil  the  Affairs  of  Greece.  "^The  third 

Sacred  Wan  —  Philip  General  of  the  Amphic^ 

tyons.'--^  Confederacy  againji  that  Prince.  — He 

Jeizes  Elataa.  -^  Battle  of  Charonaa.  —  His  Mb; 

'  deration  in  Victory.  • —  Demojlhenes's  Oration  in 

•  Honour  of  the  Slain. 

m 

CRAP*  TT^^^  his  intrigues,  Philip  had  derived  more  im* 
XXXVL  \  portaiit  advantages,  than  he  could  have  gained 
b]^i  a  Idng  feries  of  victories.  The  conqueft  of 
Greece  was  his  objed ;  he  had  taken  many  prt-^ 
liminary  meafures  towards  effe£ting  this  purpofe  j 
while  Ws  conduft,  fo  far  from  exciting  the  jealoufy 
A.  C.  345*  of  thofe  fierce  republics,  acquired  their  admiration, 
and  gratitude.  Inftead  of  roufing  the  dangerous 
refentment  of  dates  which  he  was  ambitious  to 

fubdue^ 
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Tttbdue,   Philip  diiarmed  the  hoftility  of  Athens,  cha  1*. 
and  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  eonibined  ,^^^^ 
Greece,  the  only  republic  that  appeared  forward 
to  obffarud  his  defigns.      It  feemed  high  time, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  his  army^  to  fet  bounds, 
far  the  prefent,  to  his  own  triumphs ;  nor  to  at*  - 
tempt,  with  danger,  eflfefting  by  premature » force, 
what  might  be  fafely  accomplifhed  by  feafonable " 
policy.     Before  evacuatmg  Greece,  he  took  care  to 
place  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  Nicaea,  which  might  thence- 
forth fecure  his  free  paiTage  through  the  ftraits  of 
Thermopylas.      Macedonian  troops  occupied  the 
principal  cities  of  Theffaly,  and  the  ftrongeft  pofts       ^ 
of  Phocis.      He  conducted  with  him*  into  Mace- 
^ott  eleven  thoufand  Phocian  captives ;  an  acquifi- 
tion  which  he  regarded  as  not  the  leaft  valuable 
fruits  pf  his  fuccefsj    and  of  which,  on  his  re- 
turn home,   he  determined   immediately  to  avail 
himfelf. 

The  warlike  tribes  of  TTirace,  though  often  founds 
vanquiihed,   had  never  been  thoroughly  fubdued.  Phiiippo- 
In  order  to  bridle  the  dangerous  fury  of  thofe  caWa; 
northern  barbarians^  Philip  built  two  cities,  Philip* 
popolis  and  Cabyla',  the  firft  at  the  weftem  ex- 
tremity of  the  .country,  on  the  confines  of  niount 
Rhodop€,  the  fecond  towards  the  eaft,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Hsemus^    about  an  hundred  and  fifty 
iniles  diftant  from  each  other,  and  almoft  equally 
remote  from  the  Macedonian  capital.     The  Pho- 
dan  captives,   blended  with  a  du^  proportion  of 

;  Strab«»Lmp.ist« 

!•  2  Mace* 
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CHAP.  Macedonian  fubieds,  well  provided  with  arms  (cf 

^  _*^  their  defence,  were  fent  to  people  and  cultivate 

thofe  new  fettlements,  whofe  floarifhmg  condition^ 

plants  a     j(jj^j|  exceeded  the  expeftation  of  their  founden 

colony  in 

the  ifle  of  At  the  fame  time,  Philip  planted  a  colony  in  the  ifle 
TWbfc     of  Thafos,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Athenians;    but  that  people  having  already  loft 
poiTeffion  of  the  gold  mines  at  Philippic  on  the 
neighbouring  coaft  of  Thrace,  feemed  now  fo  in- 
different about  the  poffeffion  of  Thafos,  that  th^ir 
tranfports  were  employed  in  conveying  the  Mace- 
donians thither  *• 
Hisexpe-       In  fuch  occupations,  chiefly,   Philip  employed 
^donto    ^g  gyjp^  year  of  the  peace,  not  neglefling  to  com- 
Oiymp.     plete  Ithe  ornaments  of  his  capital ;  for  which  pur- 
A^c '       pdfe  he   borrowed,   as   formerly,    large  fums  of 
*  money  from  the  richeft  citizens  of  Greece*    The 
year  following^  he  made  an  expedition  into  lUyria^ 
and,  at  the  expence  of  that  country^  extended  hia 
dominions  from  the  take  Lychnidus  to  the  Ionian 
{ed^     This  diftrid,  about  fixty  miles  in  breadth,. 
was   barbarous  and    uncultivated,   but  contained 
valuable  iah-mines,  which  had  occasioned  a  bloody 
war  between  two  neighbouring  tribes.     While  Phi- 
lip was  abfent  in  Illyria,  an  embafly  arrived  from 
Ochus,  King  of  Perfia,  who,  alarmed  by  the  mag- 
nificent reports  of  the  growing  greatnefs  of  Mace- 
dpn,  fent  the  moft  trufty  of  his  minifters,  that,  tm- 
der  pretence  of  offering  to  Philip  the  friendfliip  and 
aUian'ce  of  the  Great  King,  they  might  examine 

'  Demofth.  de  Halonefa* 

with 
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*wth  thdr  own  eyes  the  ftrength  and  refources  o£  CUAP, 
a  monarch,  which  were  reprefisntied  as  ib  formi-   ^c^vtl 

In  the  abfence  of  his  father,  the  young  Ales-  during 
ander  did  the  honours  of  the  court ;  arid  ^  is  flid,^^^ 
Aat,  during  an  entertainment  giren  to  the  Perfian  anderre^ 
.ambaffadors,  the  prince,  who  had  not  yet  reached  ^"T  ^ 
his  twelfth  year,  difcovered  fuch  manly  and  pre*  ambifliur 
mature  wifdom,  as  already  annoupced  the  dawn  ^^ 
of  a  very  extraordinary  chara^er  \     Among  other 
queftions,  that  could  not  havi^  been  expeded  from 
his  age,  he  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  Perfian 
government,  aiid  art  of  war ;  the  genius  and  dif* 
pofition  of  the  reigning  fovereign ;  the  diftance  of 
his  capital  from  the  coaft,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
jnteryening    roads  ^      Such    inquiries,    whatever 
talents  they  announced  in  the  young  prince,  feem 
to  prove  that  the  conqueft  of  Perfia  had  beai  a 
'frequent  fubjedk  of  convei&tion  between  Alexander 
and  his  inftrudors ;    and  that  ati  unbounded  am* 
bition  had  already  taken  polleffion  of  his  youthful 
mind^     The  ambaffadors  heard  him  with  aftohifli- 
meiit,  and  e;xcljumed  with  th^t  freedom  which  fo 

3  Plutarch-  (m  Alexa^d.)  exprpSTep  lumfelf  ftrongly^  on  this  fiib* 
^e6l :  **  cJri  auaiiq  (the    ambailadora)    ^ctvfioi^wy    xo*   rw  T^ofjanif 

^offfstypo^ww.*'— -Read>6yaX«4'Vx*«'>  and'  theii  the  fentence*  may 
be  UteiiUly  explained :  ^  So  the  ax^baf&dors  ^ondered>  and  thought 
nothing  of  the  famed  abilities  of  Philip^  compared  with  the  fpirit 
and  magnanimity  of  his  ion/'  I  recoiled  not  haviiig  met  with  /uiEya-  ' 
^^lyttfooy^uvnan  in  the  writers  of  the  Socratic  age ;,  but  it  is  a  good  word 
pi  mark  the  chara(^er  of  a  perfo^  ^  who  bufies  himfelf  abput  greaf 
fbjeas."  /. 
^  piut.  in  Alexand. 

h  3  wondert 
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CHAR  wonderfully  diftinguifhes  the  public  tranfadioiis  of 
^^"^"^^  andedt,  from  thofe  of  modem  times,  "  Ours  is^ 
rich  and  powerful,  but  this  will  be  truly  a  wife  and* 
great  KJng  */* 
nsiip's  Philip  had  no  fooner  returned  from  lUyria,  than 

^^^      he  m^e  an  excurfion  to  TheflWy,  and  finally  {et- 
thd&ty,    tied  the  affairs  of  that  diffaraded  country ;  having 
^S!    ,  taken  on  himfelf  the  whole  management  of  the  re- 
ganu         venue,  and  having  divided  the  territory  into  four 
Oiymp.      feparate  governments,  in  order  to  weaken  the  force 
A.  a  344*  of  oppofition,  and  to  render  the  whole  province 
more   patient  and  fubmiffive  under  the  dominion 
of  Macedon  ^    While  Philip  was  thus  employed  in 
Theflaly,  his  agents  were  not  lefs  a&ive  in  con- 
firming  the  Macedonian  authority  in   the  ifle  of 
Euboea.    Nor  was  he  iatisfied  widi  fecuring  his 
former  acquifitions ;  he  afpired  at  new  conqueils. 
The  barren  and  rocky  territory  of  Megara  divided, 
by  an  extent  of  only  ten  miles,  die  frontier  of 
Boeoda  from  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth.     The  in- 
duftrious  and  frugal  fimplidty  of  this  little  re« 
public  could  not  defend  its  virtue  againft  the  cor- 
rupt influence  of  the  Macedonian  ^    Philip  gained 
a  party  at  Megara^  which    he    cultivated    vrith 
peculiar  care;   becaufe,  being  already  mafter  of 

'  I  have  ufed  a  little  freedom  with  the  words  of  Fhittrcb»  is  2 

Fortoik  Alexand* 

*  Demofth*  Fhifipp.  iiL 

'  Denu)lBi.de  faliaLegatxoney  &  P!i]lipp.iiL  In  Fh3!pp.  m  he 
Qieaks  as  if  Philip  had  nuuie  fome  open  attempt  again^  M^fara^  in 
which  he  had  railed:  rmnnf  (fcil.  Ev^omk)  o^i^A^^oi};!  Meyoc^a 
bA«i  wctfixiuKffiff  p*54« 

Boeotia^ 
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Boeoria,  Phocis,  and  TheflMy,    the  maivi  ten-  etAP. 
ritory  of  the  Megarians  formed  the  chief  ifeftacle  -^^^^^xVi. 
to  h^  free  paflage  iatio  the  Pelopoimefus,  the  affairs 
of  which,  at  this*,  jundore,  pardcularly  fitiiaded 
his  regard. 

The^Lacedsmonians,  repulfed  by  IHiilip,  whom  PhiHp  pee- 
they  had  condefcended  to  folidt,  rejeded  by  the  ^^^ 
Phodans,  whom  they  offered  to  affift,  and  having  inferior 
loft  all  hopes  of  obtaining  the  guardianflup  of  the  ^^'^ 
Delphic  temple,  totally  deferted  a  fcene  of  aftion,  pdopon- 
in  which   they  could  expeft   neiAer   profit   nor  ^^ 
honour,  and  confined  thcar  politics  and  their  arms  op^^fliow 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  peninfula.  ot  Sparu. 
For  almoft  ^wo  years,  Archidamus  had  laboured 
with  undivided  attention,  and  widi  his  ufua)  addrefe 
and  aS:ivity,    to  extend  the  pretenfions  and  the 
power  of  Sparta  over  the  territxmes  of  Meffen^, 
Argos,  and  ArcacUa.     His  meafurefi,  plaiined^wkh 
prudence,  and  conducted  with  vigour,  were  attended 
with  fuccefs,  though   the  inhabitants  of  the  d^ 
pendoit  provinces  bdre  with  much  regret  afid  in- 
dignation the  yoke  of  a  republic  which  they  had 
formerly  fpumed  as  oppreflSve  and    intolerable. 
Their  murmurs  tod  difcoiitentjs  ^♦tere  inflamed  into 
hoflility  by  the  Thebahs,  eteiHal  enemies  to  Spar- 
ta, and  at  that  time  cbfely  allied  with  the  Kmg 
of  Macedon.     To  this  monarch  the  Thebans  ap- 
plied, requefting  him  not  tb  permit  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  their  confederates  in    the  P^ldponnefu^. 
The  intrigues  and  mcmey  of  Philip  had  ab^ady 
gained  him  a  confiderable  influence  in  that  country, 

h  4  which  • 
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C  HA  P»  which  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  augments 
^^^  To  juftily  his  proceedings  for  this  purpofe^   he 
|>rocured  a  decree  of  the  Amphiftyonic  council, 
requiring  him  to  check  the  ipfolence  of  Sparta, 
and  to  proteiQt  the  defencelefs  communities  which 
had  ij  often  been  the  viftims  of  her  tyranny  and 
cruelty.     Encouraged  by  this  refolution  of  the  Am-? 
phiftyons,  and  impelled  by  his  own  ambitipn,  Philip 
fent  troops  and  money  into  the  Peloponnefus,  and 
prepared  to  march  thither  in  perfoii,  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army  % 
Tije  Co-        Thefe  tranfafltions  excited  new  commotions  and 
^^yg  ^^  alarms  throughout  jnoft  countries  of  Greece.    The 
interrupt     Corinthians  %  jealous  of  the  power  of  a  prince, 
■  *  who,  at  the  clofe  of  the  Phocian  war,   deprived 

ijiem  of  their  ancient  ,prerogatives  ^nd  honours, 
and  who,  ftill  more  irecently,  had  taken  pofleilian 
pf  Leucas,  a  city  in  Acarnania,  imd  of  Ambraci^ 
in  Epinis,  both  colonies  of  Corinth,  determined 
to  oppofe  his  paflage  into  the  Peloponnefus. 
Weapons  and  defenfive  armour  yrere  provided, 
the  walls  and  fortifications  were  repaired,  mer- 
cenary troops  were  levied,  the  citizens  exercifed  in 
arms,  the  whole  republic  glowod  with  the  ardour  of 
military  preparation}  infqmuch  that  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  who  loft  no  oppprtupity  to  deride  the  folUes 
of  his  contemporaries,  beholding  with  juft  con- 
tempt the  hurry  and  vain  bqftle  of  th^  effeminate 
Corinthians,  that  feetned  fo  ill  csilci^Iated  to  con- 
t(gn4  with  the  adlive,  vigour  of  Philip,  began  to 

*  Demoitii.  dePace.  '  Ludan  de  Confciibend.  Hiftor. 

roll 
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foil  about  his  tub  %  left  he  (hould  be  the  only  per-  CHAP, 
fon  unemployed  in  fo  bufy  a  city.  y^^^^^ 

The  Lacedaemonians,  meanwhile,  not  lefs  Negoda- 
alarmed,  but  always  better  prepared  for  war,  fo-  ^^  ^^ 
iicited  the  affiftance  of  Athens.  The  latter  ftate 
had  received  a  confiderable  acceflion  of  ftrength,  as 
well  as  of  juft  honour  and  refpeft,  from  its  hofpi- 
table  reception  of  the  diftreffed  exiles  from  Phocis 
and  Boeotia.  It  derived  new  confideration  and 
luftre  from  the  general  congrefs  of  ambaffadors 
from  Sparta,  Thebes,  Macedon,  Argos,  Meffene, 
and  Arcadia,  who,  after  a  long  interval  of  timej 
again  condefcended  to  affert  their  refpeftive  claims 
before  the  Athenian  affembly.  The  Lacedae- 
monians reprefented  the  league,  formed .  againft 
themfelves,  as  alike  dangerous  to  Athens  and  to 
Sparta ;  that  the  ambition  of  Philip  would  not  reft 
fatisfied  with  a  partial  conqueft;  his  imagination 
already  grafped  the  dominion  of  Greece  ;  and  now 
was  the  only  time  for  the  two  leading  republics, 
who  had  ever  mutually  affifted  each  other  in  feafons 
cf  calamity,  to  make  a  firm  ftand,  and  to  exert 
their  utmoft  vigour  in  defence  of  their  own  and 
the  public  fafety,  fo  fhamefuUy  abandoned  by  the 
Thebans,  and  by  the  mob  of  Peloponnefus ". 
The  Thebans  joined  with  the  minifters  of  Philip 
in  exhorting  the  Athenians  to  adhere  ftriftly  tp 

'^  Au^.  apad  Brucker.  in  Vlt.  Diogen*  He  has  collected  all 
that  is  written  for  and  againft  the  tub  of  Diogenes.  Were  authors 
le&  explicit)  the^  moveable  habitation  of  this  philofopher  would  be 
fufficiently  attefted  by  ancient  n^onuments.  See  Winc]cehnan>,  d'EbiDh 
prvilley  &c. 

"  Ox^  TlO\jovonfKm*    Ifocnt*  in  Archidaxn. 

their 
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CHAP,  their  treaty  of  peace^  recently  concluded  with  that 
^^^^^,  prince ;  they  endeavoured,  by  art  and  fophiftry,  to 
vamifh  or  to  j^dliate  fuch  deeds  of  fraud  or  violence 
as  could  not  be  sUtogether  denied ;  and  laboured 
with  the  utmofl:  ai&duity  to  feparate  the  views  and 
interefts  of  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  on  this  im* 
portanc  emergency.  The  ambafladors  of  the  in«- 
ferior  ftates  of  Peloponnefus  loudly  complained^ 
that  the  Athenians,  wholiflFefted  to  be  the  patrons 
of  liberty,  ihould  favour  the  views  of  Sparta,  which 
had  fo  long  been  the  kourge  of  Greece.  They 
xseprefented  this  condud  as  not  only  unjuft  and 
cruel,  but  contradictory  and  abfurd;  and  ufed 
many  plauiible  arguments  to  deter  tt^e  people  pf 
Athens,  who  ftill  ftrenuoufly  aflerted  the  fr^dom 
of  Boeoda,  from  taking  fuch  a  part  in  the  prefent 
quarrel  as  might  tend  to  rivet  the  chains  of  Pelo* 
ponnefus. 
^^rtfoire-  ^^^^  Athenian  orators,  many  of  them  creatures 
prefenta-  of  Philip,  charged  their  countrymen  not  to  break 
^^^^  haftily  with  a  prince  with  whom  they  had  fo  re* 
wan  par.  ceutly  Concluded  an  alliance,  nor  imprudently  re* 
new  a  bloody  and  deftnAftive  war,  out  of  which 
they  had  been  lately  extricated  with  fo  much  (Uf- 
ficulty.  They  obferved,  that  althou^  the  mea- 
fures  of  Philip,  iince  the  conclufion  of  the  peace, 
had  indeed  been  more  agreeable  to  the  Thebans 
than  to  the  Athenians,  he  had  confidered  himfelf 
as  bound  in  juftice  to  chaftife  the  facrilege  of  the 
Phocians.  Nor  was  he  altogether  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  ^inclinations;  furrounded  by  the' 
Theflalian  cavalry  and  the  Theban  infantry,  he 

was 
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was  oompdkd  to  treat  the  enemies  of  thofe  ftates  chap. 
with  a  feverity  which  his  own  feelings  difapproved.  ^^^~_j^ 
fiat  die  time  had  arrivedy  when  he  might  a&  with 
more  independence  and  dignity;  and  that,  could 
any  credit  be  given  to  report,  he  was  already  pre- 
paring to  rebuild  the  ruined  cities  of  Phocis,  and 
foibitify  Elatsea,  on  the  frontier  of  that  territory, 
by  which  means  he  might  thenceforth  reftrain  and 
bridle  the  infolent  cruelty  of  Thebes.  Thefe  ob- 
fervations,  however  improbable,  received  great 
force  from  the  peaceful,  or  rather  indolent  difpo- 
fition  of  the  people,  who,  though  they  heard  with 
pleafure  thofe  who  magnified  their  ancient  gran-^ 
deur,  and  inveighed  againft  the  injuftice  and  am- 
bition of  Philipj  were  aVerfe  to  employ  either  their 
moi^y,  or  their  perfonal  fervice,  in  fuch  adive  mea- 
fures  as  could  alone  fet  bounds  to  the  Macedonian 
encroachments. 

Demofthenes,    laft,-  arof^, '  and  pronounced  a  Aafwcred 
difcourfe,  which  the  King  of  Macedon  is  faid  to  ^j,^^j^ 
have  read  Ifrith  a  mixture  of  terror  and  admira- 
tion '*.      **  When    you  hear  defcribed,   men  of  . 
Athens !    the  continual  hoflflities'  by  which  Philip 
violated  the  peace,  I  obf(Kfve  that  you  approv^  the 
equity  and  patriotifm  of  thbfe  who  fupport  thfe 
rights  of  the  republid:   but  while  nothing  is  done,- 
on  account  of  whidi  it  is^orth  while  to  liften  to 
fuch  ^eches,  oin*  affairs  are  brought  to  fuch  a 
pafs,  that  the  more  clearly  we  conyift  Philip  of 
perfidy  towards  you,  and  of  hoftile  defigns  againft 

^'  Hut.  in  Tit  DexnoiOi.  in  IU>.  de  Dec.  Orator. 
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CHAP.  Greece,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  propofe  aay  fesu 

XXXVi>  fonable  advice.     The  caufe  of  this  difficulty  is,  that 

the  encroachments  of  ambition  muft  be  repelled, 

not  by  words,  but  by  deeds.     If  fpeeches  and  reai- 

fomng  fufficed,  we  fliould  long  ere  now  have  pre* 

vailed  over  our  adverfary.      But  Philip  excels  in 

adions  as  much  as  we  do  in  arguments ;  and  both 

of  us  obtain  the  fuperiority  in  what  forms  refpecr 

tively  the  chief  objeft  of  our  ftudy  and  concern ;  we 

in  our  affemblies,  Philip  in  the  field. 

He  ex-  **  Immediately  after  t^e  peace,  the  King  of 

^^^^    Macedon  became  mafter  of  Phods  and  Themio* 

and  points  pyl^s^  wd  made  fuch  an  ufe  of  thefe  adquifitions 

out  the      ^  f^jjj-g^  the  mtereft  of  Thebes^  not  of  jitbens, 

oangerout 

de%ii8  of  Upon  what  principle  did  he  ad;  thus  ?  Becaufe, 
P^P-  governed  in  sdl  his  procee4ings,  not;  \>y  the  Ipve  of 
peace  or  juftice,  but  by  m  infatiabje  luft  of  power, 
he  faw  the  impoffibility  of  bending  the  Athenian^ 
to  his  felfiih  and  tyrannical  purpofes.  He  knew 
that  the  loftinefe  of  their  charafter  would  neve? 
ftoop  to  private  confiderations,  but  prefer  to  any 
advantage  that  be  might  offier  th^m^  the  didate$  of 
juftice  and  of  honour ;  and  that  neither  theur  pene- 
tration, nor  their  dignity,  could  ever  be  prevailed 
on  to  facrifice  to  a  psutia}  and  temporary  intereft^ 
the  general  fafety  of  Greece ;  but  that  they  would 
fight  for  each  member  of  the  confederacy  ^h  the 
feme  zeal  as  for  their  own  valjs,  -The  Thebans 
he  judged  (and  he  judged  aright)  to  be  more 
available ;  he  knew  their  folly  and  their  mea^efs 
to  be  fuch,  that  provided  he  heaped  benefits  on 
(hemfelves,  they  would  affift  him  to  enflave  thdr 

peigli^ 
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neighbours.  Upon  the  fame  principle  he  now  CHAP, 
cultivates,  in  preference  to  yours,  the  friendihip  .  _^^^ 
of  the  Meflenians  and  Argives;  a  circumflance, 
Athenians !  which  highly  redounds  to  your  honour, 
fmce  Philip  thus  declares  his  perfuaiion,  that  you 
alone  have  penetration  to  difcem,  and  virtue  ta 
oppofe  his  defignsj  that  you  forefee  the  drift  of 
all  his  negociations  and  wars,  and  are  determined 
to  be  die  incorruptible  defenders  of  the  common 
caufe»  Nor  is  it  without  good  grounds  that  he 
entertains  fuch  an  honourable  opinion  of  you,  and 
the  contrary  of  ithe  Thebans  and  Argives.  When 
the  liberties  of  Greece  were  threatened  by  Perfia, 
as  they  now  are  by  Macedon,  the  Thebans  bafely 
fclbwed  the  ftandard  of  the  invaders;  the  Argives 
did  not  oppofe  their  arms;  while  the  magnanimous 
patriots,  from  whom  you  are  defcended,  fpumed 
offers,  highly  advantageous,  made  them  by  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon,  the  anceftor  of  Philip,  who 
aded  as  the  ambaffador  of  Perfia ;  and,  preferring 
the  public  intereft  to  their  own,  provoked  the  de- 
vaftation  of  their  territory,  and  the  deftrudion 
of  their  capital,  and  peribrmed,  in  defence  of 
Greece,  thofe  unrivalled  exploits  of  heroifm  which 
can  never  be  celebrated  with  due  praife.  For  fuch 
reafons,  Philip  choofe^  for  his  allies,  Thebes,  Ar- 
gos,  and  Meffene,  rather  than  Athens  and  Sparta. 
The  former  ftates  poffefs  not  greater  refources  in 
money,  fleets,  harbours,  and  armies ;  they  have  * 
not  more  Jirengtby  but  lefs  virtue.  Nor  can  Philip 
plead  the  juftice  of  their  caufe;  fince,  if  ChaeronaM^ 
and  Orchomenus  are  jufUy  fubje&  to.  Thebes,  Argos 

an4 
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CHAP,  and  MeflenI  are  juftly  fubjed  to  Lacedaunon  i  nor 
.^_^Z^  could  it  be  equitable  to  enilave  Ae  imferior  cities  of 
Boeotia,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  teach  thofe  of  Pdo- 
ponnefus  to  rebel. 

^^  But  Philip  was  compelled  to  this  cooidud  (for 
this  is  the  only  remaining  argument  that  can  be  at 
ledged  in  his  de£ence)«     ^  Surrounded  by  the  Thef- 
falian  cavalry  and  Theban  infantry,  he  was  obliged 
to  ailift  allies  whom  he  diftrufted,  and  to  concur 
with  meafures  which  he  difapproved.     Hence  the 
fevere  treatment  of  Phocis,  hence  the  cruel  fervi- 
tude  of  Orchomenus  and  ChaeronsBa.    The  King  of 
Macedon,  being  now  at  liberty  to  confult  the  dic« 
tates  of  his  own  humanity  and  juftice,  is  defirous  to 
re-eftabliih  the  republic  of  Phocis;   and,  in  order 
to  bridle  the  infolence  of  Thebes,  aftually  meditates 
«    the  fortifying  of  Elataea.'    This,  indeed,  he  medi- 
tates, ^and  will  meditate  long.     But  he  does  not 
meditate  the  deflrudion  of  Laceda&mon*      For  this 
purpofe  he  has  remitted  money,  he  has  fent  his 
mercenaries,  he  is  prepared,  himfelf,  to  march  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army.    His  pfefent  tranfac- 
tions  fufficiently  explain  the  motives  of  his  paft  con- 
duct.  It  is  evident  that  he  a&s  from  fyftem,  and  that 
his  principal  batteries  are  ere&ed  againfl  Athens 
itfelf.    How  can  it  be  otherwife  ?    He  is  ambitious 
to  rule  Greece ;   you  alone  are  able  to  thwart  his 
meafures.     He  has  long  treated  you  unworthily ; 
*    and  he  is  confcious  of'his  injuftice.    He  is  actually 
contriving  your  deftrudion,  and  he  is  fenfible  that 
you  fee  through  his  defigns.    For  all  thefe  reafons 
he  knows  that  you  deteft  him,  md  that)  fhould  he 
I  not 
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not  anticipate  your  hoftiHty,  he  muft  fall  a  vi6Km  CHAP. 
to  your  juft  vengeance.  Hence  he  is  ever  adtive  ^^^^^ 
and  alert,  watching  a  favourable  moment  of  aflault, 
and  pradifing  on  the  flupidity  and  felfiftmef?  of  the 
Thebans  and  Pelopoxmeiians  j  for  if  they  were  not 
ftupid  and  blind,  they  might  perceive  the  fatal  aim 
of  the  Macedonian  policy.  I  once  fpoke  ^'  oii  this 
fubjedt  before  the  MefTenians  and  Argivesj  my 
difcourfe,  which  was  then  ufelefs,  may  now  be  re- 
peated mofl  feafonably.  *^  Men  of  Argos  and 
Meffene  !  you  remember  the  time  when  Philip  ca- 
refled  the  Olynthians,  as  he  now  does  you  :  how 
highly,  do  you  think,  that  infatuated  pec^le  would 
have  been  offended,  had  any  man  talked  againft  the 
benefaftor,  who  had  generoufly  beftowed  on  them 
Anthemus  and  Potidaea?  Had  any  man  warned 
them  againft  the  dangerous  artifices  of  Philip,  would 
they  have  have  liftened  to  his  advice  ?  Yet,  after 
enjoying  for  a  moment  the  territory  of  their  neigh- 
bour^,  they  were  for  ever  defpoiled  of  their  own. 
Inglorious  was  their  fall ;  not  conquered  only,  but 
betrayed  and  fold  by  each  other.  Turn  your  e^es 
to  the  Theffalians.  When.  Philip  expelled  their 
tyrants,  could  the  Theffalians  ever  conjefture  that 
the  fame  prince  would  fubjed  them  to  the  crea- 
tures c^Macedon,  flill  more  tyrannical- and  oppref- 
five?  When  he  reftored  them  to  their  feat  and 
fuffrage  in  the  Amphiftyonic  council,  could  they 
have  been  perfuaded  that  he  would  one  day  deprive 
them  of  the  management  of  their  own  revenues  ? 

**  Diiring  fait  embaiTy  to  Kloponnefu9i  mentxnied  abcnre. 

As 
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C  H  A  P.  As  to  you,  Meflenians  and  Argives !  you  have  be- 
,^^^^,  held  Philip  fmiling  and  decaying ;  but  beware  I 
pray  to  Heaven,  that  you  may  never  behold  him 
infulting,  threatening,  and  deftroying.  Various  are 
the  contrivances  which  communities  have  difcover- 
ed  for  their  defence ;  walls,  ramparts,  battlements, 
all  of  which  are  raifed  by  the  labour  of  man,  and 
fupported  by  continual  expence  and  toil.  But  there 
is  one  common  bulwark,  which  only  the  prudent 
employ,  though  alike  ufeful  to  all,  efpedally  to  free 
cities  againft  tyrants.  What  is  that  ?  Diftruft. 
Of  this  be  mindful ;  to  this  adhere ;  preferve  diis 
carefully,  and  no  calamity  can  befiad  you  '*." 
Impeacli-  Demoftheues  then  read  to  the  aflfembly  the 
^\,?^  fchedule  of  an  anfwer,  which  he  advifed  to  be 
and  Phiio-  giveu  to  the  ambaffiidors,  and  which  was  entirely 
crates.  favourable  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  At  the  fame 
time  he  befeeched  his  countrymen  to  deliberate 
•  with  firmnefs,  yet  with  temper,  on  the  means  by 
which  they  might  refift  the  common  enemy ;  **  an 
enemy  with  whom  he  had  exhorted  them  to  main- 
tain peace,  as  long  as  that  feemed  poflible ;  but 
peace  was  no  longer  in  their  power;  Philip  gra* 
dually  carried  on  a  vafi:  fyftem  of  hoftile  ambition,, 
difmembering  their  poffeffions,  debauching  their 
allies,  paring  their  dominions  all  aroimd,  that  he 
might  at  length  attack  the  centre,  unguarded  and 
defencelefs." .  Had  the  orator  flopped  here,  his 
advice  might  have  been  followed  with  fome  ufefut 
Confequences.  But  in  declaiming  againft  the  en- 
croachments of  Macedon,  his  refentment  was  na- 

'*  Demofthen.  Orat.  ii,  in  Plulipp. 
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turally  inflamed  againft  Philocrates,  -ZEfchines,  and  CHAP, 
their  affociates,  whofe  perfidious  machinations  had  ^^^*j 
produced  the  public  danger  and  difgrace.  He 
ftrongly  reconimended  to  the  injured  people  to 
impeach,  condemn,  and  confign  to  due  punifliment 
thofe  deteftable  traitors.  This  counfel  was  not 
given  in  yain  to  the  litigious  Athenians,  who  were 
better  pleafed  to  attend  the  courts  of  juftice  at  home, 
than  to  march  into  the  Peloponnefus.  The  city 
refounded  with  the  noife  of  trials  and  accufations. 
Philocrates  was  baniflied  *%  and  -ffifchines  narrowly 
efcaped  the  fame  fate,  by  expofing  the  profligate  life 
of  his  accufer  Timarchus  '^ 

Philip,  meanwhile,  unoppofed  and  unobferved  PhiUp  fet- 
by  his  enemies,  was  failing  with  a  powerful  arma-  ^^^^f^* 
ment  towards  Cape  Tenarus,  the  mofl:  fouthern  peiopon- 
promdntory  of    Laconia.       Having  landed  there  '^'^•* 
without  oppofition,  he  was  joined  by  the  vMefle- 
nians.  Arcadians,  and  Argives.     The  united  army, 
after  ravaging  the  mofl:  valuable  part  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian territories,  befieged  and  took  Trinafus, 
a  maritime  city  of  confiderable  fl:rength  and  im-* 
portance.     The  terror  occafioned  among  the  Spar- 
tans by  thefe  misfortunes,  was  heightened  by  ex- 
traordinary meteors  in  the  air,  whofe  unufual  red- 
nefs  feemed  to  prefage  foine  dreadful  calamity '^ 
The  alarm  was  fo  general,  that  it  has  been  thought 
worth  while  to   record  the  faying  of  a  Spartan 
youth,  who  remained  \inmoved  amidfl;  the  public 

'^  -aEfdiin.mCteriplMWi. 

**  Argum.  in  -Slfchin.     Orat.  in  Timarch. 

^?  PHn.  Ilifl.  Nat.  1.  u.  c.  xxxri. 
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CHAP,  conftemation*  Being  afked,  **  Whether  he  was 
^^^^^^-  not  afhiid  of  PhUip  ?'*  «^  Why,"  repUed  the  ge- 
nerous youth,  "  fliould  I  fear  him  j  he  cannot 
hinder  me  from  dying  for  my  country  '^*'  But 
this  manly  refolution  no  longer  animated  the  great 
body  of  the  Spartan  nation.  Unable  to  meet  the 
invader  in  the  field,  they  fent  Agis,  the  fon  of 
King  Archidamus,  ^to  propofe  terms  of  accom- 
modation,  or  rather  to  fubmit  theur  whole  fortune 
to  the  difpofal  of  the  Macedonians.  The  young 
prince  coming  alone  and  imattended,  Philip  ex- 
preffed  his  furprife.  "  What,  have  the  Spartans 
fent  but  one!"  "  Am  I  not  fent  to  one?"  was 
the  manly  reply  of  Agis  -^  This  was  the  ex- 
piring voice  of  Spartan  pride;  for  the  King  of 
Macedon,  though  averfe  to  provoke  the  de- 
fpair  of  a  people,  whofe  flumbering  virtue  might 
yet  be  re*animated  by  the  inftitutions.of  Lycurgus 
aiid  the  example  of  Leonidas,  compelled  them  to 
refign  their  pretended  authority  over  Argos,  Mef- 
fene/  and  Arcadia ;  and  fettled  the  boundaries  of 
thofe  republics  in  a  manner  highly  agreeable  to  the 
wiflies  of  his  confederates.  Before  leaving  the  Pe- 
loponnefus,  he  folemnly  renewed  his  engagements 
to  proteft  them  j  and,  in  return,  only  required,  on 
their,  part,  that  the  magiftracy  in  Argos  fhould  be 
entf lifted  to  Myrtis,  Teledamus,  and  Mnafias  j  in 
Arcadia,  to  Cercidas,  Hieronymus,  and  Eucampi- 
das  J  in  Meffene,  to  Neon,  and  Thrafylochus,  the 
fans  of  Iphiades  j   men  whofe  names  would  merit 

'•  Frontiih  I  ir.  c.  v.  *»  Rut  Apophth.' 
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l^terhal  oblivion,  if  Demofthenes  juftly  branded  CHAJ?. 
ihem  as  traitors  ^°  j  but  a  more  impartial,  and  not  y  -^-  ^ 
lels  judicious  writer  **,  afferts,  that  )>y  early  efpouC* 
ing  the  intereft  of  Philip,  they  acquired  many  im- 
portant advantages  for  their  refpedive  communities  ; 
that  their  fagacity  having  forefeen  the  final  preva- 
lence of  the  Macedonian  power  and  policy  over  the 
weaknefs  and  folly  of  Greece,  they  a£ted  wifely  in  , 

courting  the'rifing  fortune  of  a  prince,  who  was,  at 
length,  enabled  to  take  complete,  vengeance,  on  his 
enen^ies ;  a  vengeance  which  thg  PelopQnnefians 
efcaped  by  their  own  prudence  and  forefight,  and 
from  wMch  the  Athenians,  after  long  provoking  it, 
were  finally^elivered  by  the  love  of  glory  and  mag- 
nanimity, which  regulated  the  condud,  and  adorned 
the  viftory,  of  Philip. 

Having  fettled  the  atfairs  of  Peloponnefus,  the  Plwilppub. 
King  of  Macedon  marched  through  that  country  ^^^q^ 
amidfl  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  vied  rimfa; 
with  each  other  in  bellowing  crowns  and  ftatues^ 
the  ufual  marks  of  public  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration, on  a  prince  who  had  generoufly  refcued 
th^aoi  from  the  cruel  yoke  of  Sparta,     At  Corinth,  .  t 

h^  paffed  fome  days  in  the  houfe  of  Demaratus,  a 
man  totally  devoted  to  his  fervice ;  and  aflifted  at  tha 
games  and  fhewey  feftivals,  which  were  celebrated 
in  that  city,  by  an  immenfe  concourfe  of  people 
from  the  neighbouring  republics.    The  turbulent 

^  Tta^  yt^  TOK  t^ntnv,  v  riah  ^XX«  va&iv  ^fMM^f  ^fav  le^d^wif 
xoi  du^odOKiin  )ta»  ^iovq  ep^&p&v  ayGpctfTAW,  cvf£n  ytvta^eu^  6cy»  ah;?  vat 
^?0T£^>  fAifjkinrrat  y¥yowM¥,  Theft  trJ&ton  are  lutfned  in  Pjiilipp.  iil^ 
Si  in  Orat.  de  Corona* 

"  Polyb.iiL  7  a. 

M  ti  Com- 
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GHAP.  Corinthians^  teho,  befides  their  innate  hatred  of 
,^^^^,  ^gs,  had  particular  caiifes  of  animofity  againft 
Philip^  did  not  conceal  thar  feiitiments ;  and  their 
inhofpitable  infotence  was  abetted  by  many  Pelo- 
ponnefians,  who  profited  of  the  Kberty  of  the  place, 
and  of  the  occafion,  to  teftify  their  rooted  averfion 
to  the  King  of  Macedon,  and  their  unwillingnefe 
his    ode-    ^^  owe  AeiT  freedom  and  their  fafety  tp  the  inter- 
ration,       pofition  of  a  foreign  tyrant.     Philip  was  ftrongly 
urged  by  his  courtiers  to  puniih  their  ingratitude  ; 
but  he  knew  how  to  digeft  an  afft-ont**,  when 
forgivenefs   was    more    ufeful    than    vengeance; 
and  repreflfed  the  unfeafonable  indignation  of  hh 
attendants  by  obferving,  with  admirable  padence, 
^*  Were  I  to  aft  with  feverityj  what  muft  I  ex- 
peQ:  from  men,   who  repay  even  kindnefs  with 
&ifult*^>'' 
Pliiii|>e»'.      Philip  proceeded  from  Corinth  by  the  nearefl 
tends  the.;  youte  iuto  Macedou^  where  he  continued  the  re- 
ofEpirus,   maiiider  of  that  year,  direfling  the  improvements 
andfcizes   that  were  carrying  on  in  his  kingdom,  and  in- 
nefus.        ^efting  with  particular  care  the  education  of  his 
Oiyxnp.      fon  Alexander,  whofe  capacious  and  fervid  mindy 
^^€.'344.  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  luxuriairt  foil,    producing    pro* 
Aiifcuoufly  flowers  and  weeds,   ftrongly  required 
the  hand  of  early  culture  ^\     But  thefe  ufeful  oc- 
cupations did  not  divert  his  attention  from  the 
politics  of  neighbouring,  ftates.    Hp  extended  the 
boundaries  of  Epirus,  then  governed  by  his  brother- 

.^  LoBginus  has  preferved  the  expreliion  of  Theopompus,  *^  that 
FhUlp  could  eafily  fwallow  afironts*'' 

'^  Pint,  m  Alezand.  ^  FluU  Ibid.^ 

in- 
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inJjW  Alexander^  the  moft  feithful  and  devoted  of  C  H  A  P. 
his  vaffals,  by  adding  to  that  little  principality  the  i     .  _  j 
province  of  Caffiopa^a,  which  was  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Elian  colonies.      At  the  fame  time  be  exercifed^ 
his  fleet  by  wrefling  Halonnefus,  an  ifland  near 
the  coafl  of  Theflaly,  from  the  hands  of  corfairs, 
and  kept  poflTeflion  of  his  conqueft,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  claim  of  Athens,  its  ancient  and 
legitimate  fovereign  ^^ 

Next  year  Philip  was  fummoned  into  Upper  Settled  the 
Thrace  by  a  rebellion  of  the  petty  princes  in  that  ^p°?"?<^ 
country,  fomented  by  Amadocus  King  of  the  Od-  Thrace, 
ryfians.     The  warlike  tribes  of  that  great  nation,  ^^  P^* 
afting  with  little  concert  or  union,  were  fucceflively  Cardians. 
fubdued  j   and  the  dexterity  of  the  King  of  Ma-  9*y™P- 
cedon  feconding  his  ufual  good  fortune,  he  foon  A.c/i4a. 
ranked  the  moll  obftinate  of  his  enemies  in  th^ 
number  of  his  vaflals  or  courtiers  *^     At  his  return 
from  the  inhofpitable  wilds  of  Thrace,  he  received 
into  his  proteftion  the  city  and  republic  pf  Cardia, 
occupying  the  neck  of  land  which  joins  the  Thra- 
dan  Cherfonefus  to  the  continent.     The  reft  of  the 
peninfula  had  long  been  fubjeft  to  the  Athenians, 
whofe  authority  the  citizens  of  Cardia  always  fet  at 
defiance.     The  Athenians  had  lately  ftrengthened 
the  Cherfonefites  by  a  new  colony,  which  had  con- 
tinual difputes  with  the  Cardians  about  the  extent 
of  their  boundaries.     Matters  had  aftually  come  to 
a  crifis,  and  the  Cardians  were  ready  to  be  dyer- 
whelmed  by  the  ftrength  and  numbers  of  the  enemy, 

'^  Demofih,  Orat.  de  Halon.  ^  Diodor.  L  ;^.^  p.  4^4* 

M  3  when 
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CHAP,  when  they  were  feafonably  defended  by  die  Mace- 
XXXVI.  ^Qjijan  arms  *^  ^  . 

Thefe  The  feizing  of  Halonnefus,  the  conquering  of 

jneaTures     Grecian  colonies  for  the  •tyrant  of  Epirus,  above 

Athenians   all,  the   open  afliftance  given  to  their  inveterate 

from  their  enemies,    the   Cardians,    once    more  roufed   the 

•      Athenians  from  their  lethargy.     Thefe  freih  in- 

fults  brought  back  to  their  recolledion  the  ancient 

grounds  irf  animofity,  ^and  the  manifold   injuries 

which' thef  had  fuffered  fmce  the  conclufion  of  the 

peace  with   Macedon.      But  inftead  of  oppofing 

Philip  with   arms,   the  only  means  by  which  he 

might  yet  be  refifted  with  any  hope  of  fuccefs, 

they  employed  the  impotent  defence  of  fpeeches, 

refolutions,  and  embaffies.     Their  complaints  were 

loud  and  violent  in  every  country   of    Greece. 

They  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  confederacy 

to  the  formidable  encroachments  of  a  Barbarian,  to 

which  there  feemed  no  end;    and  exhorted  the 

Greeks  to  unite  in  reprefling  his  infolent  ufurp- 

ation  *'. 

Philip  dif-       Philip,  who  then  agitated  fchemes  from  which 

patches      Yie  wilhed  not  to  be  diverted  by  a  war  with  the 

Python  of  •' 

Byzantium  Athenians,  fent  proper  agents  throughout  Greece, 
with  a  let.  ^^  counteraft  the  inflammatory  remonftrances  of 
people,       that    people;    and    difpatched    to   Athens    itfelf. 
Python  of  Byzantium,  a  man  of  a  daring  and  vi- 
gorous mind  }  but  who  concealed,  under  that  paf- 
•fionate  vehemence  of  language,  which  feems  to  arife 

^7  Deraofthen.  Orat.  de  Halon.  p.  34.  &  Pint,  in  Vit.  Eumen. 
^  PemoHJien.  de  Cherfiinefo,  p.35a  &  feqq. 
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from  conviaion  and  fincerity,  a  mercenary  fpirit,  CHAP, 
and  a  perfidious  heart.  Python  had  long  ago  fold  ,^^^^ 
himfelf,  and  as  fiar  as  depended  on  himfelf^  the  in- 
terefts  of  his  country,  to  the  King  of  Macedon,  from 
whom  he  now  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Athens,  written  with  that  fpecious  moder- 
ation and  artful  plaufibility,  which  Philip  knew  fo 
well  to  affume  in  all  his  tranfaftions.     ^*  He  offered  ^^  «<>«• 


tents. 


to  Ta3ke  a  prefent  to  the  Athenians  of  ikj  ifland  of 
Halonnefus,  and  invited  them  to  join  wth  him  in 
^  purging  the  fea  of  pirates:  he  intreated  them  to 
refer  to  impartial  arbitrators  all  the  differences  that 
had  long  fubfifted  between  the  two  ftates,  and  to 
concert  amicably  together  fuch  commercial  regula- 
tions as  would  tend  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both. 
He  denied  that  they  could  produce  any  proof  of  that 
duplicity  on  his  part,  of  which  they  fo  loudly  com- 
plained. That  for  himfelf,  he  was  ready  not  only 
to  terminate  all  difputes  with  them  by  a  fair  arbitra- 
tion, but  to  compel  the  Cardians  to  abide  by  the 
award ;  and  he  concluded,  by  exhorting  them  to 
diftruft  thofe  defigning  and  turbulent  demagogues, 
whofe  felfifli  ambition  longed  to  embroil  the  two 
countries,  and  involve  them  in  the  horrors  of  war *^*' 

The  fubtle  artifices  of  Philip,  though  fupported  Dlopei- 
on  this  occafion  by  the  impetuous  eloquence  of  ^^'  l^*^^ 
Python,  were,  overcome  by  Hegefippus  and  De-  general  in 
mofthenes,  who  refuted  the  yarious  articles  of  the  ^*':^* 
letter  with  great  ftrength  and  perfpicuity,  and'un-  roufly^*'" 
veiled  the  injuftice  of  Philip  with   fuch  force  of  *8**^ 

^  Demofthen.  feu  Hegefipp.  de  Halon.  p.33,  &  feqq. 

M  4  evidence. 
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CHAP,  evidence,  that  the  Atheaiam  refolved  upon  fending 
^^^^^  a  confiderable  armament  to  the  Cherfonefus,  to  jm-q- 
ted  their  fubjeds  in  that  peninfula  ^\  Diopeithes, 
who  commanded  the  expedition,  was  a  determined 
^lemy  to  the  Macedonians,  and  a  man  of  courage 
and  enterprife.  Before  he  arrived  in  the  Cherfo- 
nefus,  Philip,  trufting  to  the  eflFed  of  his  letter  and 
intrigues,  had  returned  into  Upper  Thrace.  Dio- 
peithes  availed  himfelf  of  this  opportunity  to  aft 
with  vigour.  Having  provided  for  the  defence  of 
the  Athenian  fetttlements  in  Thnice,  he  made  au 
incurfion  into  the  neighbouring  country ;  ftormed 
the  Macedonian  fettlements  at  Crobyle  and  Tirif- 
tafis ;  and  having  carried  off  many  prifoners,  and  a 
confiderable  booty,  lodged  them  in  the  fafe  retreat 
of  the  Cherfonefus.  On  this  emergency,  Amphi- 
lochus,  a  Macedonian  of  rank,  was  fent  as  ambaf- 
iador,  to  treat  of  the  ranfom  of  prifoners ;  but  Dio- 
peithes,  regardlefs  of  this  character,  ever  held  facred 
in  Greece,  caft  him  in  prifon,  the  more  furely  to 
widen  Uhe  breach  between  Athens  and  Macedon; 
and,  if  poffible,  to  render  it  irreparable.  With 
equal  feverity  he  treated  a  herald,  whom  he  had 
taken  in  his  late  excurfion,  charged  with  letters  from 
Philip  ;  which  were  fent  to  Atheus,^and  read  in  full 
^ffembly^'. 
The  par-  The  King  of  Macedon,  when  informed  of  thefe 
Phm  °^-  ^o^^'^^^^s  and  infults,  gave  free  fcope  to  his  com- 
baitoruin  plaiuts  and  threats;    and  his  emiffaries  had  an 

Diopei- 

thes.  30  Demofthen.  feu  Hegefipp.  de  Halon.  p.  33.  &  feqq. 

^'  Epiftol.  Fhilipp.  Sc  JJbaxu  Argum.  in  Demofthen.  Orat.  de 
Cherfosefo*  ' 

eafier 
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eafier  game  at  Athens,  as  Diopeithes  had  not  only  C  H  A  P« 
violated  the  peace  with  Macedon,  but,  in  order  to  .^^^^ 
maintain  his  troops,  which  were  very  fparingly 
fiipplied  by  the  republic,  levied  confiderable  con- 
tributions from  the  Greek  fettlements  in  Afia. 
The  partifims  of  Macedon  invdghed  againft  this 
commander  as  a  robber  and  pirate,  the  common 
enemy  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians ;  Philip's  letters 
demanded  vengeance  from  the  juftice  of  Athens ; 
if  not,  he  would  be  his  own  avenger:  ,the  per^ 
fonal  enemies  of  Diopeithes,  joined  in  the  out- 
cry, and  infifted,  that  fuch  a  daring  offender 
ought   immediately  to   be  recalled,   and   feverely  / 

puniflied  ^\ 

On   this   occafion   Demofthenes   undertook   to  He  is 
defend  the  accufed   general,   whofe   meafures  he  i^Y^^^T 

1  J  J  •  r       •  r-      J     defended 

warmly  approved;  and  motives  or  private  friend-  byDemof- 
fliip  heightening  the  ardour  of  patriotifm,  rank  his  ^®^^- 
difcourfe  on  the  affairs  of  th^  Cberfonefus  among 
the  moft  animated  and  interefting  of  his  produc- 
tions. The  impeachment  of  Diopeithes  he  afcribes 
entirely  to  malice  or  perfidy,  which  had  been  too 
fuccefefuUy  employed  to  withdraw  the  attention  of 
the  Athenians  from  the  main  objed  of  their  con- 
cem,  the  continual  encroachments  of  Philip,  to 
unjuft  complaints  and  calumnies  againft  their  fel- 
low-citizen.  Diopeithes,  if  really  in  fault,  might 
be  brought  home  to  anfwer  for  it  whenever  they 
thought  proper.  A  fimple  mandate  from  the  repub^ 
lie  could,  at  any  timie,  reduce  ipm  to  his  duty.    But 

^'  Dexxxofthesu  Qrat  de  Cherfosefo* 

4  PhiUp, 
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CHAP.  Philip,  the  public  enemy,  who  was  continually  in- 
^^^^^^^*  fringing  the  peace,  who,  antecedently  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Diopeithes,  had  oppreffed  the  Cherfone- 
fites,  had  ftormed  Serrium  and  Dorifcus,  liow  was 
Philip  to  be  reftrained,  unlefs  they  repelled  force  by 
force  ?  Inftead  of  recalling  their  troops  from  the 
Cherfonefus  on  the  remonftrance  of  a  crafty  tyrant, 
who  would  not  acknowledge  himfelf  at  war  with 
them,  till  he  affaulted  the  walls  of  Athens,  they 
ought  to  exert  their  utmoft  ability  in  augmenting 
the  army  in  that  quarter.  Should  their  forces  be 
withdrawn,  Philip  would  wait  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, or  the  fetting  in  of  the  Etefian  winds,  to  fell  on 
the  Cherfonefus.  Will  it  then  be  fufEcient  to  acoufe 
Diopeithes  ?  Or  will  this  fave  our  allies  ?  '.*  O,  but 
we  will  fail  to  their  relief.'*  But  if  the  winds  will 
not  permit  you  ?  Even  Ihould  our  enemy  attack, 
not  the  Cherfonefus,  but  Megara  or  Chalcis,  as  he 
lately  did  Oreum,  would  it  not  be  better  to  oppofe 
him  in  Thrace,  thto  to  attraft  the  war  to  the 
frontiers  of  Attica  ?  The  exadUons  demanded  by 
Diopeithes  from  the  Afiatic  Greeks  are  juftified 
by  the  example  of  all  his  predecejQTors,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrength  of  their  refpeSive  arma- 
ments, have  always  levied  proportional  contribu- 
tions from  the  colonies  ;  and  the  people  who  grant 
this  money,  whether  more  or  lefs^  do  not  give  it 
for  nothing.  It  is  the  price  for  which  they  are  fur- 
niflied  with  convoys  to  prote£k  their  trading  veffels 
from  rapine  and  piracy.  If  Diopeithes  employed 
not  that  refource,  how  could  he  fubfift  his  troop?, 
he  who  receives  nothing  from  you,  and  who  has 

nothing 
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nothioff  of  his  own  ?    From  the  fkies  ?    No ;  but  CHAR 
from  what  he  can  colled,  and  beg,  and  borrow. 
Who  does  not  perceive  that  this  pretended  concern 
for  the  colonies,  in  men  who   have  no  concern 
for  their  country,  is  one  of  the  many  artifices  em- 
ployed to  confine  and  fix  you  to  the  city,  while  the 
enemy  keeps  the  field,  and  manages  the  war  at 
pleafure  ?     That  fuch  traitors  fhould  exift,  is  lefs 
furprifing  than  that  you  fhould   patiently  receive 
from  them  fuch  counfels,  as  Philip  himfelf  would    - 
diflate.     For  what  elfe  could  the  King  of  Mace- 
don,  who  underftands  his  owhintereft  fo  well,  ad- 
vif(^  but  that  you  fhould  remain  quietly  at  home, 
decline  perfonal  fervice  in  the  war,   deny  pay  to 
your    foldiers,    revile    and    infult    your '  general  ? 
When  a  man,  hired  to  betray  you,  rifes  up  in  the 
affembly,  and  declares  Chares'  or  Diopeithes  to  be 
the  caufe  of  your  calamities,  fuch  an  hypocrite  is 
heard  with  fatisfaftion.     You  defpife  the  voice  of 
him,  who,  animated  by  a  fincere  love  for  his  coun- 
try,   calls  out,    *^.Be  not  deceived,   Athenians! 
Philip  is  the  real  caufe  of  all  your  misfortunes  and 
difgrace.''  «  The  difagreeable  truth  renders  the  man 
who  declares  it  odious  ;  for  the  infidious  difcipline 
of  certain  miniflers  has  fo  changed  your  principles 
and  charaders,  that  you  are  become  fierce  and 
formidable  in  your  courts  of  juflice,  but  tame  and 
contemptible  in  the  field.     You  rejoice,  therefore, 
to  hear  your  diflrefs  charged  on  thofe  whom  you 
can  punifh  at  home ;  but  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  public  enemy,  whom  you 

mufl 
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CHAP*  muft  oppofe  with  anns  in  your  hands.  Tet^ 
X^2LVL^  Athenians,  if  the  ftates  of  Greece  (hould  thus 
call  you  to  account  for  your  condud :  '^  Men  of 
Athens,  you  are  continually  fending  embaffies  to 
aflure  us,  that  Philip  is  projeding  our  ruin,  and 
that  of  all  the  Greeks.  But  O,  moft  wretched  of 
mankind  !  when  this  common  foe  was  detained  fix 
months  abroad  by  iicknefs,  the  feverity  of  winter, 
and  the  armies  of  his  enemies,  did  you  profit  by 
that  opportunity  to  recover  your  loft  poiTeffions? 
Did  you  reftore  even  Euboea  to  liberty,  and  expel 
thofe  troops  and  tyrants  who  had  been  placed 
there  in  ambuih,  and  direftly  oppofite  to  Attica  ? 
No.  You  have  remained  infenfible  to  your 
wrongs,  and  fully  convinced  us,  that  were  Philip 
ten  times  to  die,  it  would  not  infpire  you  with  the 
leaft  degree  of  vigour.  Why  then  thefe  embaffies, 
thefe  accufations,  all  this  unneceffary  ferment  !**  If 
the  Greeks  (hould  alk  this,  what  could  we  anfwer  ? 
I  know  not. 

'*  There  are  men  who  think  to  perplex  a  well- 
intentioned  fpeaker  by  alking.  What  ought  we  to 
do  ?  My  anfwer  is  fincere.  None  of  thofe  things 
which  you  do  at  prefent.  I  explain  my  opinion  at 
gi:^eater  length,  and  may  you  be  as  ready  to  receive, 
as  to  alk/  advice !  Firft  of  all,  you  muft  hold  it 
as  a  matter  of  firm  belief,  that  Philip  has  broken 
the  peace,  and  is  at  war  with  your  republic :  that 
he  is  an  enemy  to  your  city,  tg  the  ground  on  which 
it  ftands,  to  all  thofe  who  inhabit  it,  and  not  leaft  to 
fuch  as  are  now  moft^iftinguiflied  by  his  favours. 
0  The 
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The  fate  of  Euthycrates  and  Lafthenes  ^%  citizens  c  H  A  P. 
of  Olynthus,  may  teach  our  traitors  the  deftrudion  -*^^vi* 
that  awaits  them,  after  they  have  furrendered  thdf 
country.      But,  though  an  enemy  to   your  city, 
your  foil,  and  your  people,  Philip  is  chiefly  hoftile 
to  your  government,    which,  though  ill  fitted  to 
acquire,  or  to  maintain,  dominion  over  others,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  defend  both  yourfelves  and 
them,  to  repel  ufurpation,  and  to  humbfe  tyrants* 
To  your  democracy,  therefore,  Phifip  is  an  unre* 
lenting  foe,  a  truths  of  which  you  ought  to  be 
deeply  perfuaded  j    and  next,  that  wherever  you 
reprefs  his  encroachments,  you  aft  for  the  fafety  of 
Athens,  againft  which,  chiefly,  all  his  batteries  are 
erefted.    For  who  can  be  fo  foolife  as  to  believe, 
Aat  the  cottages  of  Thrace  (Drongila,  Cabyla,  andi 
Maftira),  fliould  form  an  objeft  worthy  of  his  am- 
bition ;  that,  in  order  to  acquhre  them,  he  ihould 
febmk  to  tbib  and  dangers ;  that,  for  the  fkke  of 
the  rye  and  millet  of  Thrace,^  he  ihould  confent 
to  fpend  fo  many  months  amidft  winter  fnows  and 
blafting  tempeJds  y    while,  at  the  fame  time,   he 
difregarded  the  riches  and  fplendor  of  Athens; 
your   harbours,   sdfenals^   galUes,  mines,  and  re« 
venues  ?    No,  Athenians !     It  fe  to  get  poflTeffiont 
of  Athens,  that  he  makes  war  in  Thrace  ^md  elfe- 
where*    What  then  ought  we  to  do  ?    Tear  our- 
felves  from  our  indolence ;  not  only  fufltain,  but 
aagraettt,  the  troops  which  are  on  foot  j  that,  as 
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c  H  A  P.  Philip  has  an  anny.ever  ready  to  attack  and  con* 
^^V^^  quer  the  Greeks,  you  alfo  may  be  ready  to  fuccour 

and  to  lave  them  ^\" 
Dcmoflhe-  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation  (bccaufe  nothing 
meJ^ttQ  ^^ys  ^o^^  Evidently  the  tyrannical  fpirit  of  de- 
propofe  mocracy),  that  Demofthenes  does  not  piopofe  the 
^^  "*  war  in  form,  by  bringing  in  a  written  bill  or  de- 
cree,  to  be  approved  or  rejected  by  the  votes  of 
his  countrymen.  This  decree  mufl:  have  been  de- 
pofited  among  the  Athenian  archives ;  and,  if  the 
war  fhould  prove  imfortunate,  might  be  produced 
at  fome  future  time  for  the  deftrudion  of  its  au- 
thor, whofe  enemies  would  not  fail  to.  allege  this 
inflrument  as  a  proof  that  he  had  occafioned  the 
rupture  with  Phihp,  and  all  the  calamities  confe- 
quent  on  that  meafure*  The  party  accufed  would, 
in  that  cafe,  vainly  endeavour  to  Ihelter  himfelf 
under  the  votes  of  the  affembly,  fince  an  ordinary 
court  of  juftice  could  call  him  to  account  for  mif- 
leading  the  people  ^%  and  punifli  him  with.banifh* 
ment  or  death.  Demofthenes  artfully  glances  at 
this  difagreeable  fubjed :  **  Rafli,  impudent,  and 
audacious,  I  neither  am,  Athenians !  nor  wifli  ever 
to  become  ;  yet  am  I  actuated  by  more  true  forti- 
tude ^han  the  boldeft  of  your  demagogues,  who, 
capricioufly  diftributing  honours  and  largeffes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  capricioufly  impeaching,  .con- 
demning, and  confifcating  09*  the  other,  have,  in 
either  cafe,  a  fure  pledge  of  impunity  in  the  flat- 

^  Demofthen.  Orat.  de  Cherfonef.  p.  s^y  &  feqq, 

5*  By  the  y^s^^n  r»pof5/*a?>.    Vide  DemolUj.  de  Coron.  palCm, 

^'  ^  ^       * 
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tery  and  artifices  by  which  they  have  Icmg  feduced  CHAP, 
the  public.     The  courage  of  that  rainifter  is  put  to  ^^^ 
an  eafy  trial,  who  is  ever  ready  to  facrifice  your 
permanent  intereft  to   your  prefent  gratification. 
But  he  is  truly  courageous,  who,  for  the  fake  of 
your  lafety  and  glory,  oppofes  your  moft  favourite 
inclinations,  roufes  you  from  ^our  dream  of  plea- 
fure,  difdains  to  flatter  you,  said,  having  the  good 
of  his  country  ever  in  view,  affumes  that  poft  in  the  . 
adminiftration  in  which  fortune  often  prevails  over 
policy,  knowing  himfelf  refponfible  for  the  iffue. 
Such  a  miniiber  am  I,  whofe  unpopular  counfels  are 
calculated  to  render,  not  myfelf,  but  my  coimtry 
great."  f  > 

Thefe  arguments  and  remonftranees  of  Demof-  '^^®  ^*^®" 
thenes  not  only  faved  Diopeithes,  but  animated  the  ^^thr 
Athenians  with  a  degree  of  vigour  ^^  which  they  common 
had  been  lo^g  unaccuftomed  to  exert.     A  fleet  ^tT^irft 
was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Callias,  who  by  fea  and 
feized  all  Macedonian  fliips  as  lawful  prize,  and  ^^^ 
made  a  defcent  on  the  coaft  of  Theflaly,   after 
plundering  the  harbours. in  the  Pelafgic  gulph.     A 
confiderable  body^of  forces  was  fent  into  Acama- 
nia  to  repel  the  incurfions  of  Philip,  abettied  by  his 
kinfman  and  ally,  Alexander  of  Epirus.     The  in- 
habitants of  the  ifland  of  Peperathus,  trufting  to 
the  proteftion  of  Athens,  expelled*  the  Macedonian 
garrifon   from    Halonnefus.      Repeated  embaifies 
were  difpatched  to  the  Peloponnefians  and  Eu^ 
boeans,    exhorting    them    to    throw  off   the    ig- 
nominious,   yoke    of    Macedon,    and    to     umte 

3«  vid-EpatPiiaip, 
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C  H  A  K  With  thdr  Greciati  brethren  agaiiift  the  public 
^^^\  enemy.  Philip  was  not  unattentive  to  thefe  com- 
motions, but  his  deiigns  againfl:  the  valuable  cities 
on  the  Propontis  \  and  Thracian  Bofporus^'  being 
ripe  for  execution,  he  was  unwilling  to  allow  any 
fecondary  confideration  to, divert  him  from  rfiat 
important  enterprife. 
Philip  at-       jjjg  intrigues  and  bribery  had   gamed  a  con- 

tempts  to  °       .  .      '  ^        «     r     f  .  1 

get  pofief.  fiderable  party  m  Byzantium,  at  the  head  of  which 
fionof  By.  ^j^^^  ^jj^  perfidious  Python,  whofe  vehement  elo- 
andPe*  »  quence  gave  him  great  influence  with  the  muld- 
rinthus.      tude.     A  confpiracy  was  formed  to  furrender  one 
tix^r      o^  ^he  gates  of  the  city ;    the  Macedonian  army 
A.  c.  344.  of  thirty  thoufand  men  hovered  round ;  but  the 
dejRgn  was  fufpefted  or  difcovered,  and  Philip,  to 
icreen  his  partifans  from  public  vengeance,  feafon- 
ably  withdrew  bis  army,  and  inverted  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Perinthus,      The  news  of  thefe 
tranfa&ions    not    only  increafed    the    aflivity  of 
Athens,  but  alarmed  Ochus  King  of  Perfia,  who 
being  no  ftrangear  td  Philip^s  defign  of  invading 
his  dominiotis,  trembled  at  beholdmg  that  ambi- 
tious prince  gradually  approach  his  frontier.     To 
remove  this  danger,  Ochus  adopted  the  fame  po- 
licy, which,    in  fimilar  circumftances,   had  been 
fuccefsfully  employed  by  his  predeceflbrs  ^^     The 
Perfian  gold  was  profufely  fcattered  among  the 
moft  eminent  of  the  Grecian  demagogues.     De- 
mofthenes^  whofe  patriotifm  was  not  always  proof 

^  DeiaofUii.  de  Coron.  &  Diodor*  LxVit  CtXxiL 
^  Plut.  in  Alexand« 
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againft  ian  unworthy  alliance  ^^  with  intereft,  rejoiced  c  H  A  K 
at  being  paid  for  doing  what  he  confidered  as  his  ^  -  -^r 
duty.    At  Athens  his  inveftives  were  louder  than 
ever  againft  the  King  of  Macedon ;  and  the  afiairs 
of  Eubcea  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
himfelf  with  equal  zeal  in  that  ifland. 

The  fadious  fpirit  of  the  Euboeans  rendered  TheAthc- 
them  alike  incapable  of  independence,  and  of  r&-  coT«r 
maining  quietly  under  the  government  either  of  Eubcea. 
Athens  or  Macedon,  to  which  they  were  alternately 
fubjefiL  The  recent  prevalence  of  the  Macedonian 
party  had  been  marked  by  many  afts  of  violence 
and  oppreilion.  The  city  of  Chalcis,  Oreum, 
and  Eretria,  prepared  to  r^el,  havings  previoufly 
foiicited  aififtance  from  Peloponnefus,  Acarnania, 
Attica  and  every  province  of  Greece,  which  they 
had  any  reafon  to  deem  favourable  to  their  views. 
From  other  ftates  they  brought  back  promifes  and 
hopes ;  from  Athens  they  obtained,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  Demofthenes,  a  confiderable  body 
of  troops  commanded  by  the  brave  and  virtuous 
Phocion,  The  orator  accompanied  the  expedition ; 
and  being  allowed  to  addrefs  the  popular  aflem- 
blies  in  mod  of  the  cities  of  Euboea,  he  inflamed 
them  with  fuch  animofity  againft  Philip  and  4iis 
partifans,  that  little  remained  to  be  done  by  the 
valour  of  the  Athenian  general.  The  Euboeans 
every  where  took  arms  in  defence  of  their  free^ 
dom,  the  Macedonian  garrifons  were  expelled 
from  the  principal  dues,  and  driven  from  one 
poft  to  another,  tiU^tbey  were  forced  entirely  to 

^  Hut.  in  Demofth. 
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I 
evacuate  the  ifland.  This  event  occafioned  great 
joy  at  Athei^  and  the  principal  merit  waa  afcrihed 
to  Demofthenes,  who,  at  the  motion  of  Ariftonicus, 
a  man  of  merit  and  eminence,  was  crowned  by  the 
fenate  and  people  with  a  golden  crown ;  which 
honour  was  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus,  during  the  reprefentation  of  the  new  tra- 
gedies, amidfl:  an  immef^fe  concQurfe  of  people, 
citizens  and  ftrangers  *% 

The  lofs  of   Eubcea  was   ill   compenfated  to 
Philip  by  the   military  operations    againft  Perin- 
thus,  ih  which  he  found  an  enemy  worthy  of  his 
courage  and  perfeverance.      The  town  was  fituate 
on  the  floping  ridge  of  an  iflhmus,  and  ftrongly 
fortified  both  by  art  and  nature,  the  houfes  and 
ftreets  rifing  one  above  another  like  the  feats  of  an 
amphitKeatre,   fo  that    the  higher  edifices  over- 
'  looked  and  defended  the  lower.      Having  fcoured 
the  neighbouring  country  with  his  cavalry,  Philip 
exhauftedy  in  the  fiege  of  Perinthus,  all  the  mili- 
tary ikill  known  to  the  ancients*      He  raifed  towers 
forty  cubits  high,  which  enabled  his  men  to  fight 
on  equal  ground  with  the  befieged;    his  miners 
were  bufy  at  the  foundation  \  at  length  the  batter- 
ing rams  advanced  to  the  wall,  in  which  a  con-^ 
fiderable  breach  was  made.     During    this  time, 
however,  the  townfmen  had  not  been  idle.-  The 
fuperior  difcharge  of   darts,   arrows,    and  every 
kind  of   miffile  weapon,   from    the   Macedonian 
towers,  had  indeed  diilodged  the  Perinthians  from 


4°  Demofth.  deCoron.  &  Plot,  in  Demofthr 
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thofe  parts  of  the  wall  and  battlements,  againft  c  H  A  i». 
which  the  principal  attack  had  been  direded.  'But  ^^^^^ 
with  inceflant  toil,  the  befieged  built  a  new  wall 
within  the  former,  on  which  they  appeared  in 
battle  array,  prepared  to  repel  the  enemy  who 
entered  the  breaches*'.  The  Macedonians,  who 
advanced  with  impetuous  joy  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  labour,  were  infinitely  mortified  to  find  that 
their  work  mull  be  begun  anew.  '  Philip  employed 
rewards  and  punifhments,  and  all  the  refources  of 
his  mind^  fertile  in  expedients,  to  reftore  their 
hopes  and  fo  reaninate  their  adivity.  The  fiege 
recommenced  with  frefh  ardour,  and  the  Perin-  ' 

thians  were  thrice  reduced  to  extremity,  when  they 
were  unexpeftedly  faved,  firft  by  a  large  fupply  of 
arms  and  provifions  from  Byzantium,  next  by  a 
ftrong  reinforcement  of  men  in  Perfian  pay,  com- 
manded by  ApoUodorus,  a  citizen  of  Athens; 
and  laftly,  by  the  advantageous  fituation  of  the 
town,  which,  being  built  in  a  conical  form,  pre- 
fenting  its  apex  or  narrow  point  to  the  befiegers, 
gradually  rofe  and  widened  towards  the  remoter 
parts,  from  which  it  was  eafy  to  obferve  all  the 
moticais  •  of  the  enemy,  and,  as  they  approached, 
to  overwhelm  them  from  diftant  batteries.  Philip, 
ever  fparing  of  the  lives  of  his  men,  was  de- 
terred by  this  circumftance  from  venturing  an 
affault,  though  his  machines  had  eflPefted  a  breach 
in  the  new  wall ;  he  therefore  determined  to  change 
the  fiege  into  a  blockade.    Perinthus  was  ihut  up 

4>  Dio<ior.p.4669&feqq. 
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c  HA  p.  as  clofely  as  poflible  by  fea  and  land  ;  part  of  the 
.  ^  -  \  Macedonian  troops  who  had  become  mutinous  far 
want  of  pay  (fdr  Philip  at  this  time  owed  above 
two  hundred  talents,  or  forty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling,)  were  indulged  in  plundering  the  rich 
territory  of  Byzantium,  while  the  remainder  were 
eondufted  to  the  fiege  of  Selymbria,  and  foon  after 
of  Byzantium  itfelf,  the  taking  of  which  places,  it 
was  hoped  might  compenfate  their  loft  labour  at 
Perinthus  ^\  ^ 

TEe'Thra-      During  the  military  operations  againfl  the  cities 
cian  cities,  of  the  Propontis,  Demoflhenes  did  not  ceafe  ex- 
by'nume-    ^o^tiug  hjs  couutrymen  to  undertake  their  defence 
rous  allies,  as  effeutial  to  their  own  fafety.     The  hoftilities  and 
^^  J^     dev^ftations  of  Philip,  he  reprefented  as  the  pe- 
Philip.       nodical  returns  of  the  peftilence  and  other  conta- 
gious   diforders,    in  which    all  men  were    alike 
threatened  with  their  refpeftive  (hares  of  calamity^ 
He,  who  was  aftually  found  and  untainted,  had  an 
equal  intereft  with  the  difeafed  and  infirm,  to  root 
out  the  common  evil,  which  if  allowed  to  lurk  in 
any  part  would  fpeedily  pervade  and  afflidt  the 
whole.     The  Macedonians  now  befieged  Selymbria 
and  Byzantium ;  if  fuccefsful  in  thefe  enterprifes, 
they  would  foon  appear  before  Sparta,  Thebes, 
and  Athens.    Yet  he  knew  not  by  what  fatality 
the  Greeks  viewed   the  fuccfifllve  encroachments 
of  Philip,  not  as  events  which  their  vigorous  and 
united  oppofition  might  ward  off  and  repel,  but  as 
difafters  inflided  by  the  hand  of  Providence ;  as  a 

**  Diodorusy  1.  xvi.  c  xxisr 
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lempeftiious  cloud  of  hail  fo  deftruaive  to  the  C  H  A  p. 
vines  in  autumn,  ^w^Kich  all  beheld,  with  horror,  ,^^^^ 
hovering  over  them,  but  none  took  aiiy  other 
means  to  prevent,  than  by  deprecating  the  fetal 
vifitation  from  his  own  field  *'•  Thefe  animated 
and  juft  reprefentations  of  the  common  diftrefs 
or  danger,  engaged  the  Athenians  to  enter  into 
a  clofe  correfpondence  with  the  belieged  cities  **• 
Demofthenes  undertook  a  journey  to  Byzantium ; 
and  Leon,  a  Byzantine  orator  and  patriot,  the 
friend  and  fellow-ftudent  of  the  virtuous  Phocion, 
refided  as  ambaifador  in  Athens*  At  die  fame 
time,  the  principal  cities  of  the  Propohtis  main- 
tained an  uninterrupted  inter^ourfe  of  good  offices 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  vsdth  their  allies  of 
Rhodes  and  Chios,  from  whom  they  received  rer 
peated  fupplies  of  arms  and  provifions. 

Philip,   meanwhile,  ceafed    not    to    affure    the  Philip  ai- 
Athenians,  by  his  letters  and  emiffaries,  that  he^^^**^* 
was  extremely  defirous  of  maintaining  peace  vrfth  Diopei- 
their  republic,  and  ffently  chid  them  for  their  evi-  ^^%  *?^ 

J  *^    1  r        ^  .  ,/  J       1 /f  .        juftifieshis 

dent  marks  or  partiality  towards  his  enemies,  conduatp 
which,  however,  he  took  care  to  afcribe,  not  to  ^^  ^^he- 
the  general  temper  and  difpofition  of  the  people,  '^^'' 

Ixxn^q  tKoroi  yata^if  kuT^vhv  ^s  ahig  £Ti;^»^a)y.  Demoflh.  in 
Philip,  iii.  p.  48.  In  the  country  where  I  now  write  (the  P<ii$  de 
Vaud)  the  beauty  and  force  of  this  comparifon  13  too  well  underftood. 
Lofty  mountains  covered  with  fnow,  funny  hills  and  fertile  vallies.— • 
Such  too  b  the  geography  of  Greece,  which  rendered  the  hail-ftorms 
fo  alarming  to  vintagers, 
^  Pemofihen.  de  Corona, 

N3  but 
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CHAP,  but  tathe  prevalence  qf  i  dangerous  iadion,  in- 
^^^\  flamed  by  fedidous  and  felfilh  demagogues.     By  a 
rapid  march  he  had  recently  furprifal  an  Athenian 
detachment    ravaging    the    territory   of    Cardia. 
Diopeithes,  the  Athenian  general  in  the  Cherfone- 
fus,  commanded  this  predatory  band,  which,  after 
a  flight  fldrmifli,  was    repelled  with  the  lofs  of 
its  leader,  flain  by  a  dart,   while  he  rallied  his 
men  with  his  voice  and  arm.    Philip  failed  not,  by 
letter,  to  excufe  this  afl:  of  hoflility,  to  which  he 
afiured  the  Athenians,  that  he  had  been  compelled 
much  againft  his  inclination :  he  affe&ed  to  con- 
sider Dic^eithes  as  the  inftrument  of  a  malignant 
fadion,   headed   by  Demoflhenes,  rather  than  as 
the  acknowledged  general  of  the  republic ;  and,  as 
-that  commander  had  aded  unwarrantably  in  plun- 
dering  the  Cardians,  a  people  ftridly  allied  with 
Macedon,  Philip  aflured  himfelf  that  the  fenate  and 
people  would  not  take  it  amifs  that,  provoked  by 
repeated  injuries,  he  had  refifled  wanton  aggreflion, 
and  defended  the   lives  and  fortimes  of  his   long- 
injured  confederates. 
PhUipV  While  the  Athenians  and  Philip  were  on  this 

*«!™^       footing  of  correfpondence,  the  former  fent  twenty 
Athenian     veflels  laden  with  com  to  the  relief  of  the  Selym- 
conyoy       briaus.     Leodamas,  who  commanded  this  convoy, 
therciief  rf  feems  to  have  imagined  that  the  treaty  formerly 
Sdymbria.  fubfifliug  between  the  two  powers,  would  proted 
him  from  injury.       But  in  this  he  was  difappointed. 
His  fleet  was  furrounded  and  taken  by  Amyntas, 
who  commanded  the  naval  force  of  Macedon,  and 
who  determined  to  retain  his  prize,  without  paying 
3  any 
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any  regard  to  the  complaints  and  remonftrances  of  c  H  A  ?• 
Leodamas,  who  pretended  that  the  convoy  was  not 
deftined  for  Selymbria,  but  employed  in  conveying 
the  faperabundance  of  the  fertile  Cherfonefus,  to 
the  rocky  and  barren  ifland  of  Lemnos. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  their  Ihips  occa-  ^^'^T" 
fioned  much  tumult  and  uneafinefs  among  the  captured 
Athenians.     After  frequent   deliberations  on  this  veirel«,aiid 

writes  an 

fubjfefl:^  a  decree  was  framed  for  fending  ambaffa-  ^£^  ict. 
dors  to  Philip,  in  order  to  re-demand  their  property,  *«r  ^^}^ 
and  to  require  that  Amyntas,  if  he  had  exceeded  oiy^. 
his  inftrudions,  fliould  be  puniflied  with  due  feve-  ox.  4. 
rity.     Cephifophon,  Democritus,   and  Poly  crates,  ^•^•^*'' 
who  were  named  for  this  commiffion,    repaired 
without  delay  to  Philip  in  the  Hellefpont,  who,  at 
their  requeft,    immediately  releafed  the  captured 
veffels,  and  difmiffed  the  Athenians  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter ;  "  Philip  King  of  Macedon,  to  the 
fenate   and  people  of   Athens,   Health,     I  have 
received  three  of  your  citizens  in  quality  of  am- 
bafladors,  who  have  conferred  with   me  about  the 
releafe  of  certain  (hips,  commanded  by  Leodamas. 
I  cannot  but  *admire  their  fimplicity  in  thinking  to 
perfuade  me  that  thefe  (hips  were  intended  to  con- 
vey com  from  the  Cherfonefus  to  the  ifleof  Lem- 
nos, and  not  deftined  for  the  relief  of  the  Selym- 
brians,   adually  befieged  by  me,  and  nowife  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  pacification  between  Athens 
and  Macedon.      This  unjuft  commiifion  Leoda- 
mas received,  not  from  the  people  of  Athens,  but 
from  certain  magiilrates,  and  others  now  in  private 
ftations,  who  are  too  bufy  in  urging  you  to  violate 

N  4  your 
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CHAP,  your  engagements,  and  to  commence  hoftilitks 
.^^^1^,  againft  me ;  a  matter  which  they  have  more  at 
heart  than  the  relief  of  Selymbria,  fondly  imagining 
that  they  may  derive  perfonal  advantage  from  fuch 
a  rupture.  Deeply  perfuaded  that  oar  mutual  in- 
tereft  requires  us  to  fruftrate  their  wicked  fchemes, 
I  have  given  orders  tog'eleafe  the  captured  vdSTels ; 
do  you,  in  return,  remove  fuch  pernicious  coun- 
fellors  from  the  adminiftration  of  your  afiairs ; 
and  let  them  feel  the  feverity  of  your  juftice.  On 
my  part,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  pre£erve  and  con- 
folidate  the  treaty,  by  which  we  (land  mutually  en- 
gaged V' 
Demof-  The  moderate  and  friendly  fentiments  exjM^fled 

fU^M^  in  this  letter  afiForded  great  advantage  to  the  Mace- 
Athenians   donian  partifans  at  Athens.      But    Demofthenes 
Ae^c".  ^^  l^^^  of  Byzantium,  fpared  no  pains  to  deted 
ed  cities  in  and  expofe  the  artifices  and  duplicity  of  Philip, 
'^^'*"'^**      who   employed   this    humble  and    peaceful  tone, 
during  his  operations  againft  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  in  order  to  flifle  the  refentment  of  the  Athe- 
f  nians,  at  a  crifis  when  they  might  ad  againft  him 

with  peculiar  advantage.  In  elaborate  and  power- 
ful orations  *^,  in  which,  without  urging  any  new 
matter,  Demoflhenes  condenfed,  invigorated,  and 
enlivened  hip  former  obfervations  and  reafonings, 
he  convinced  his  countrymen  of  the  expediency  of 
being  for  once  beforehand  with  their  enemy,  and 
of  anticipating  his  defigns  againft  themfelves  by  a 
fpeedy  and  effe&ual  af&ftance  to  their  diflrefled 

^'  Epift.  Philip,  in  Demoilh. 

^  Orat.  iy.  in  Philip.  &  Orar.  de  Epift.  Philip. 

brethren 

♦ 
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brethreaof  Perinthus,  Selymbria,  and  Byzantium^  C  ITAP- 
By  his  convincing  eloquence,  the  public  councils  ^  ^  » 
were  animated  with  a  degree  of  energy  and  ^i- 
thufiafm  which  had  not  appeared  in  them  during 
many  years^  and  which  produced  the  laft  tranfitory 
glimpfe  of  fuccefs  and  fplendour,  before  the  glory 
of  Athens  was  extinguiihed  for  ever. 

It  was  decreed  by  the  fenate  and  people,  to  fit  DMionour- 
out  a  fleet  of  an  himdred  and  twenty  gallies;  but  ^^n^^ 
unfortimately  the  command  was  given  to  Chares,  Chares, 
whofe  charafter  rendered  him  as  contemptible  to  ^'y™?* 
the  enemies,  as  he  was  formidable  to  the  allies,  A.  c.  340. 
of  the  republic.     The  Byzantines  excluded  him 
from  their  harboufy^nd  he  was  defeated  by  Amyntas, 
the  Macedonian  admiral,  off  the  oppofite  ihore  of 
Chalcedon.      This  difafter,  which  was  chiefly  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  incapacity  of  their  commander, 
made  the  Athenians  call  their  eyes  on  Phocion  *% 
who,  though  ever  ready  to  ferve  his  country,  was 
moft  frequently  called  for  in  times  of  danger  and 
calamity. 

Before  Phocion  reached  the  Propontis,  Philip,  Philip  faSu 
flufhed  with  his  naval  fuccefs,  made  an  attempt  to  "*  ^  *'' 

n  -n  •       '  mi        '       •  •  t  telttpt  tO 

Itorm  Byzantmiti.  That  city  was  envuroned  on  furpnfe 
three  fides  by  the  fea,  and  defended  on  the  fourth  ^T^^^- 
by  a  (Irong  wall,  and  a  large  and  deep  trench, 
crowned  with  lofty  towers,  feparated  at  fmall  inter- 
vals from  each  other.  Confident  in  the  ftrength  of 
the  place  and  the  abundance  of  their  tnagazines,  the 
inhabitants  of  Byzantium,  without  rifldng  a  fally, 
allowed  Philip  to  carry  on  his  works,  and  gradually 


*'  Plutarch,  in  Phocbiu 
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CHAP,  to  make  his  approaches  to  their  walls.     During 
.^^\  this  inaaion  of  the  townfmen,  PhiUp  carefully  ad- 
vanced  his  battering  engines,  and  feemed  deter- 
mined to  affault  the  walls  j   but,  meanwhile,  em- 
braced proper  meafures  for  gaining  the  place  by 
furprife.     For  executing  this  defign,  he  chofe  the 
gloom  of    a  tempeftuous    night  ;    a  determined 
band  of  Macedonians  paffed  the  ditch  ;  the  fcaling- 
^        ladders  were  already  fixed ;  when  the  centinels  of 
Byzantium  were  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  maftiffs, 
kept  in  the  towers,     even  in  time  of  peace,    to 
fecure  them  in  the  night.     The  alarm  fpread  with 
rapidity  a/fiong  the  feveral  guards,  who  rufliing 
tumultuoufly  from  their  refpeftive  ftations,  as-  if 
the  enemy  had  been  already  mafters  of  the  town, 
wete  on  the  point  of  blindly  affaulting  each  other, 
when  a  bright  meteor,    or    repeated    flaihes  of 
lightning,  enabled  them  to  diftinguifli  their  friends 
and  to   difcem  the  danger.      Having  formed  in 
fome  degree  of  order,  they  advanced  againfl:  the 
Macedonians,  who  had  already  gained  the  rampart, 
from   which  they  were  with  difficulty  repulfed  by 
fuperior  numbers^. 
The  Athc-      The  defeat  of  this  bold  and  dangerous  enter- 
•niaiw,         pj-ife  dJd  jiot  difcourage  Philip  from  carrying  on 
cdbyPho-  Ws  operations    with    indefatigable  diligence    and 
pion  fevc     vigour.     His  perfeverance  muft  finally  have  pre- 
ci«i  cities,  mailed  over  the  obftmacy  of  the  befieged,  had  not 
oiymp.      the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Phocion,  arrived  in  the 
A.c.\4o.   Thracian    Bofporus.      The    Byzantines    received 

^  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  468.  * 

him 
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him  with  open  arms,  expeding  that  under  fuch  a  ^|^^^' 
commander,  their  auxiliaries  wpuld  prove  hot  lefs  >_  -^-  * 
modeft  and  inofienfive  in  their  quarters,  than  adive 
and  intrepid  in  the  field.  Nor  were  their  hopes 
difappointed ;  the  arms  of  Philip  were  foiled  in 
every  rencounter ;  his  artifices  were  met  and  eluded 
by  firailar  addrefs  j  nor  could  he  expefl:  by  force 
or  fraud  to  gain  any  advantage  over  an  opponent 
alike  brave  and  vigilant'*'.  The  Ejng  of  Mace- 
don,  i#o  had  as  much  flexibility  in  varying  his 
meafures,  as  firmnefs  in  adhering  to  his  purpofes, 
was  unwilling  any  farther  to  prefs  his  bad  fortune. 
In  the  a£tual  ftate  of  his  affairs,  he  judged  it  ne- 
cdTary  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Byzantium,  to  with- 
draw his  forces  from  Selymbria  and  Perinthus,  and 
to  leave  the  Athenians  in  pofleffion  of  the  northern 
fliore  of  the  Fropontis.  Thefe  were  humiliating 
refolutions ;  but  fortunately  for  Philip,  an  event  fell 
out,  which  prevented  the  execution  of  them  from 
refleding  much  difcredit  on  his  arms  or  policy. 

Phocion,  to  whofe  conduct  the  fafety  of  fo  many  and  ravage 
important  cities  was  principally  owing,  failed  from  ^^^*^er- 
Byzantium  amidft  the  grateful  vows  and  acclama-  ritorics. 
tions  of  innumerable  ipedators.      In  his  voyage 
to  the  Cherfonefus,  he  captured  a  fleet  of  vidual- 
lers  and  tranfports,  carrying  arms  and  provifions 
for   the  enemy.     When  he  arrived  in  that  penin- 
fula,  he  reprefled  the  infolence  of  the  Cardians^ 
who,  reinforced   by  a  Macedonian  garrifoft,  had 
recently  undertaken  an  expedition  againfl  the  city    ( 
of  Seftos.      He  recovered  fevenJ  places  on  the 

«  Plut*  in  Phocion. 
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c  H  AP.  coaft  of  Thrace,  which  had  reluftantly  fubmttted 
^~-y_    ,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians  ;    and,  m 
concert  with  the  inhabitants,  embraced  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  feemed  moft  proper  to  proted  the  Athenian 
allies  in  thofe  parts,  from  future  danger.     Inftead 
of  burdening  the  confederates  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  army,  he  plentifully  fupplied  all  the 
wants  of  his  foldiers  from  the  enemy's  country. 
He  commanded  in  perfon  the  parties  that  went  out 
to  forage  and  to  plunder ;  and  in  one  of  tliofe  ex- 
peditions, received  a  dangerous  wound,  yet  did 
not  embark  for  his  return,  until  he  had  fpread  the 
terror  of  the  Athenian  name,  by  ravaging  with, fire 
and  fword  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Philip  *^  - 
Ejrtraordi-       ^he  meritorious  fervices  of  Phocion  were  deeply 
nary  ho-     felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  communities  whom 
f^rd'on'  ^^  ^a^  proteded  and  relieved".      The  deUver- 
theAthe-    ance  and  gratitude  of  the  Cherfonefus,  of  Pe- 
^^^    rinthus,    and  of   Byzantium,    wereT  teftified   by 
by  the  d-    crowns,  ftatues,  infcriptions,  and  altars ;  and  are 
tieswhkh   ^1  recorded  in  an  oration  of  Demofthenes ", 
relieved,     which  moft  juftly  furvives  thofe  perifliing  monu- 
ments   of   gold    and    marble.      The   decree  of. 
the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  after  defcribing 
the  ancient  and  recent  benefits  conferred  on  them 
by  Athens,  enafted,  '^that  in  return  for  thofe  favours 
the  Athenians  fhould  be  entitled  to  the. right  of 
intermarriage,  the  privilege  of  purchafing  lands  in 
their  territories,  the  freedom  of  their  refpedtive 

5°  Plut.  in  Phocion,  &  Diodor.  ubi  fupnu  *'  Idfm,  Mi, 

^  Demoilhcn  de  Corona, 
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cities,  and  the  firft  and  moft  honourable  place  io  C  H  A  p. 
all  their  entertainments  and  affemblies :  Thiat  i^^^^^^ 
whatever  Athenians  chofe  to  refide  with  them  (hould 
be  exempted  from  taxes  :  And  that,  further, 
three  ftatues,  each  (ixteen  cubits  high,  fhould  be 
eredked  in  the  port  of  Byzantium,  reprefenting  the 
republic  of  Athens,  crowned  by  the  Byzantines 
and  Perinthians :  That  this  crown  fhould  be  pro- 
claimed at  the  four  principal  feftivals  of  Greece,  in. 
order  to  commemorate  the  magnanimity  of  Athens, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perin- 
thians." The  inhabitants  of  the  Cherfonefus  were 
not  lefs  forward  in  their  acknowledgments  and  re- 
wards. After  a  fimilar  preamble,  fetting  forth  the 
manifold  favours  of  their  great  and  generous  allies, 
they  refolved  to  crown  the  fenate  and  the  people  of 
Athens  with  a  golden  crown  worth  fixty  talents ; 
and  to  confecrate  an  altar  to  Gratitude  and  the 
Athenians.  Thefe  public  and  folemn  honours 
afforded  matter  of  equal  triumph  to  Phocion,  who 
had  executed,  and  to  Demofthenes,  who  .had  ad* 
vifed,  the  meafures,  in  confequence  of  which  fuch 
jufl  glory  had  been  acquired.  At  the  difbnce  of 
feveral  years,  the  orator  itill  boafled  of  thjs  im- 
portant fervice.  **  You  have  frequently,  Athe- 
nians!  rewarded  with  crowns  the  ftatefmen  mofl 
fuccefsful  in  conducing  your  aflFairs.  .  But  name, 
if  you  can,  any  other  counfellor,  any  other  flatef- 
man,  by  whofe  means  the  ftate  itfelf  hath  been 
thus  honoured  "•** 

^^  Demofth.  de  CcoroAr  ;  • 

The 
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c  H  A  P.  <    The  drcumftance  which  enabled  Philip  to  elude 
^XXXVL   i^jig  violence  of  the  ftorm  with  which  the  hoftility 
Atheaa       of  Athens,  Perfia,  and  fo  many  other  powers,  had 
King  of      been  long  preparing  to  overwhelm  him,  took  its 
invites        ^ife  from  an  error  of  judgment,  occafioned  by  that 
Philip  to     boundlefs  ambitio'n  which  formed  the  ruling  paf- 
againft  the  ^^^  ^^  *^®  Macedonian  prince.     Beyond  the  con- 
iftriaxw.      fines  of  Thrace,  and  beyond  the^  northern  frontier 
of  the  Lower  Moefia,  dwelt  a  powerful  Scythian 
tribe,  in  the  valuable  peninfula  contained  between 
the  weftem  waves  of  the  Euxine  and  the  majeftic 
ftream  of  the  Danube.     The  roving  and  unfettled 
life  of  the  Scythians,  like  that  of  their  defcendants 
the  Tartars,  had  led  them  into  this  country,  from 
their  native  and  proper  territories,  embracing  the 
fix  mouths  of  the  Danube  or  Ifter,  the  banks  of 
the  Borifthenes,  and  the  fliores  of  the  Palus  Moeo- 
tis,  which   diftrids  in  ancient  times  were  named 
Little  Scythia  '\  and  are  ftill  called  Little.  Tar- 
tary ".      A  monarch  lefs  warlike  and   lefs  ambi- 
tious than  Philip,  might  have  obferved,  with  indig- 
nation and  regret,  thofe  fierce  and  rapacious  Bar- 
barians, extending  thegifelves  beyond  their  natural 
limits,  and  enjoying  an  eftablifhment  to  the  fouth 
of  the  Danube ;   which  great  river,  as  he  was  al-^ 
ready  mailer  of  Thrace,  and  counted  the  Triballi 
of  Mcefia  among  the  number  of  his  tributaries, 
.Philip's  proud  and   ufurping  fancy  had  already 
ufurped  as  the  barrier  of  his  empire,  and  the  proper 
line  of  feparation  between  barbarous  and  civilized. 

*♦  Herodotus  &  Strabo^  pafBni.         **  Geograph,  de  D'Anvillc. 
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nations.     It  vsrzs  not,  theijefore,  without  fuch  excefs  CHAP- 

XXXYL 

of  joy  as  tranfported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of ,_  _  i 
found  policy,  that,  amidft  his  preparations  againft 
the  xities  .on  the  Propontis,  ^e  received  an  in- 
vitation  from  Atheas^%  who  ftyled  himfelf  King 
of  the  Scythians,  to  march  to  his  ai&ftance,  and 
to  defend  his  dominions,  confifting  in  the  peninfula  - 
above  jnentioned,  againft  an  invafion  of  the  Iftrians, 
which  the  domeftic  forces  of  Atheas  were. totally 
unable  to  refift.  To  this  propofal  was  added  a 
condition  extremely  alluring  to  the  King  of  Mace- 
don,  that  if  his  auxiliary  arms  enabled  Atheas  to 
vanquifli  and  expel  the  invaders,  Philip  Ihould  be 
named  heir  to  the  kingdom  oi  Scythh ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  fafhion  of  ancient  times,  Atheas 
dignified  with  the  name  of  kingdom,  a  territory 
little. larger  than  the  principality  of  Wales. 

In  greedily  fnatching  this  bait  laid  for  his  am-  Perfidy 
bidon,  Philip  was  not  enough. on  his  guard  againft  and  info- 
the  ufual  perfidy  and  levity  of  Barbarians  ;  nor  did  that  Bar- 
he  fufficiently  confider,  that  by  fending  a  power-  barian. 
ful   detachment   into    Scythia,     he  muft    greatly 
weaken  his  exertions  againft  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
pontis.    With  an  ardour  and  alacrity  too  rapid 
for  refieftion,  he  eagerly  clofed  with  the  propofi-* 
tions  of  Atheas,  fent  a  great  body  of  forces  to  the 
north,  and  promifed  to  affift  them  in  perfon  at  the 
head  of  his  whole  army,  fliould  they  encounter 
any  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  their  purpdfe* 
Meanwhile  the  warlike  chief  of  the  Iftrians,  whofe 
courage  alone  animated,  and  whofe  condud  ren» 

s^.Juftin.  Lix.c.  ii. 
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CHAP,  dered  fuccefafiil^  the  arms  of  his  followers,  was 
,™^  cut  oflF  by  fudden  death :  the  difpirited  Iftrians 
were'attacked,  defeated,  and  repelled ;  and,  before 
any  affiitance  from  Macedon,  Atheas  once  more 
regained  poflefllon  of  his  kingdom.  This  unex- 
pe£ted  revolution  ferved  to  difplay  the  crafty  and 
faithlefs  Barbarian  in  his  genuine  deformity.  The 
Macedonian  troops  were  received  coldly,  treated 
with  contempt,  and  abfolutely  denied  their  fti* 
pulated  pay  and  fubfiftence.  Their  juft  remon- 
ftrances  and  complaints  Atheas  heard  with  fcom, 
and  totally  diiavowed  the  propofitions  and  promifes 
of  thofe  who  ftyled  themfelves  his  ambaffadors  j 
obferving  "  how  unlikely  it  was,  that  he  ihould 
.  have  foUcited  the  afliftance  of  the  Macedonians, 
who,  brave  as  they  were,  could  fight  only  with 
men,  while  the  Sythians  could  combat  cold  and 
£amine ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  ilill  more  un- 
natural to  appoint  Philip  his  fucceffor,  fince  he 
had  a  fon  of  his  own  worthy  to  inherit  his  crown 
and  dignity  ^\ 
Philip  re-  Upou  receiving  an  account  of  the  infolent  be- 
™??^^^  baviour  of  a  prince  who  had  fo  recently  folicited 
a  vain.  his  alliance,  Philip,  while  ftiU  bufily,  but  unfuc* 
cefsfully,  employed  againft  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  fent  an  embaiTy  to  Scythia,  requiring 
Atheas  to  fatisfy  the  juft  demands  of  the  Mace- 
donian troops,  and  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  the 
expence  incurred  in  his  defence.  The  ambafla- 
dors  found  the  King  of  Sythia  in  his  liable,  cur- 
vying  his  horfe.    When  they  teftified  furprife  at 

^7  Juiiiii*  L  ix.  c.  ik 
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feeing  him  engaged  in:  iuch  an  occupation,    he  c  hap. 
a(ked  them.  Whether  their  mafter  did  not'  often  ,^^^^\ 
employ  himfelf  in.  the  fame  maiaier  ?.  adding,  that 
for  his  own  part,  ih  time  df  peaceyhe  made  hqt  any, 
diftinflionbetween  himfelf  and.  his  grpom,  .  Whfen 
they  opened  their  commiffion  and  explained  uthe 
demands  of  Philip,  the  fubtle  Barbarian  tdld^thfem^- 
that  the  poverty  ^fScythia  could  not  furnifli  1  pre-* 
fent  becomifag  the  greatnefe  of  thieir  matter  j  and        )  ^ :  , 
that,  therefore,  it  feemed'more  hahdfome  to  oflFer:  / 

nothing  at  all,  than  fuch  a  gift  as  would  be  totally  • 
unworthy. of  his  acceptance  ^^. 

This    evafive    and    mortifying    anfwer    being  Fhiiip  de- 
brought  to  the  King  of  Macedon  when  foiled  and  J^^ 
haraffed,  yethot  difheartened,  by  his  unprofperous  his  ingnti- 
expedition. againft  Byzantium,  fiu-niflied  him  with  ^tf*^*^ 
a  very  honourable  pretence  fot  raifing  the  fiege  of 
that  place,  and  condu£Ung  a  powerful  army  into 
Scythia,  that  he  might  chaftife  the  treacherous  in- 
gratitude of  a  prince,    who,    after  having  over- 
reached him  by  fraud,    now  mocked    him  with 
infult*      Having  .advanced    to    the     frontier    of 
Atheas's  domniions,   Philip'  had  recourfe  to   his 
ufual  arisj  and  fent  a  herald  with  the  enfigns  of 
peace  and  friendihip,  to' announce  his 'arrival  in 
Scythia,  in  order  to  perform  a  folemn  vow  which 
he  had  made'  during  the  fiege  of  Byzantium,  to 
ered  a  briazen  ftatue  to  Hercules  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  .  The  cunning  Atheas  was    not  the 
dupe  of  this  artifice,  which  he  knew  how  lib  en- 
counter and  elude  with  fimilar  addrefs.     Without 

57  Juftin.  1.  ix.  c.iL 
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c  H  A  p.pndfing  c^  blaming  the  pious  intentioaof  the  Klng^ 
x%SXh  he  coolly  deGied  him  to  forward  the  ftati^^  which 
he  himfelf  would  take  care  to  ered  in  the.  appointed 
place ;  that,  fliould  it  befet  up  with  his  xoncurrence 
and  diredion,  it  'would  probably  be  allowed:  to 
ftand^  otherwife,  he  could  give  no  aflucance  that 
the  Scythians  would  not  pull  it  dowiij  and  mdt  it, 
to  make  points  for  their  weapons^^ 
Soceds  of       The  return  of  the  Macedonian  herald  gave  the 
^^ex     ^^^^  *^  hoftility.     Philip  entered  the  country 
pcdidoh.     ^th  fire  and  fword,  deftroying  the  forefts  and  paf- 
turage,  and  feizing  the  flares  and  cattle,  which 
fi^rmed  the  principal  weakh  of  the  Scythians.     He 
feems  to  have  employed  fevaraL  weeks  in  an  ex^ 
pedition,   the  drcumftances  of  which^  were  they 
eflential  to  the  defign  of  this  work,  could  not  be 
delated  with  any  fulnefs  or  accuracy.      Coimtri^ 
in  a  paftoral  ftate  are  but  thinly  peopled ;    and 
Philip  was  obliged  to  divide  his  forces,  in  order 
to  vanquifh  with  greater  rapidity  the  wandering 
hordes,  feparated  from  each  other  by  wide  inter- 
vals, ?K:cording  as  a  foreft,  a  meadow,  or  a  flxeam 
of  frefli  water,    obtained   their    preference,    and 
decided  their  temporary  abode.     A  party  of  Mace* 
donian  foldiers  beat  up  the  quarters  of  ia  numerous 
and  warlike  clan,  by  which  they  were  repelled, 
with  the  lofs  of  feveral  flain  or  taken.      Among 
the  latter  vi^s  Ifmeniscs,  an  eminent  mufician,  who 
had  been  invited  by  liberal  rewards  to  refide  at 
the  court  of  Philip,  a£ter  being  long  admired  in 
Greece  for  his  performance  on  the  flute.     This  dif- 
tinguiflied  captive  was  fent  as  a  prefent  to  Atheas, 

*•  Juftin.  l.ix.  cii. 

who 
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t»h(iisce€3«ftd  fo  little  d«B^ef^dm'1iig  accomplifli-  CHAP, 
mentti^  that' having  heaa'd  hlihpeirfbrm^  he^acknow*  ^ 

ledgediithentfighihg  of  Jfe'horfe  to  be  to  his  ear 
far  more^  a^rewWe  mafie;  -  Th^  fltirmiih  in  wfikit, 
FmeniEis  -wa^  tikea  feems^  t&  hare  heeii'the  prm- 
cIpaLaidTvailtage'  obtained  b^>  tte  B&fbariafis,  whole 
confthutioriatrfcburage,  andv^imjpetubuS  ilWij'eded' 
fary^  ••wtsrcvei'ywhwe  oVdrcdme  by  the  (fifcipluied 
valour  iof&b  Macedonian  phalanx  K  '  -  .  . 

.  Philip  reaped  fifch  ftiritsfrom  his  Scythian  e^pe-  Thena- 
4ition  as.migEl  be  estpeOfed  in  vanquiflliiig  a  people^  ^"L^ 
V9Ik>  hadisibiKing^bm  thi^rg^fiei>al;  ndgdd  hut^thdr  of  the 
fwojd^^and  no  dties  bu£  the  "^grdand  on  which  fhe^  ^^^* 
pccsifionaliy  eitdlitiiped  ^h  their  herds  and  fami*- 
Uesi    -Theifpcftb  cohfiflki'  in  arms,  chariots j  twenty 
tboufand  robuft  c^ptivieg^  a  greater    number  of 
mares  deftined  to  replenifh  the  ftuds  of  Pella*^» 
We  are  not  informed  whether  Philip  erefted  the    ■     •     ^ 
promifad  ffcitue  to  the  great  founder  and  proteftor  ,1 

of-'his'febily  and  kingdom.  It  is  prbbabk  that  ^--  *• 
hi  impofed  a  tribute  on  the  Sdythiai^^  $s  a  mSrk 
of  their  fttbimffioa  and  dependence,  purpol!ng  to 
reduce  them  morer  thoroughly,  when  he  had  ieffeSed 
his  great  defignsm  Gre<K:e,  "to-  which  cduntry  the 
filent  operation  of  his  intrigvles  now  fUmiAoni^d  his 
return, 

^    But  while  he  marched  Ibuthward  at  the  head  of  Phaip,  on 
an  army  encumbered  with  baggage  and  ^oil,  a  ^^[T^^^^^ 
•very  uriexpefted  event  threatened  to  bkft  his  lau-  by  the 

rds,  and  to'  teiminate  ai  once'  his  gloiy  tod  his  '^"^** 

»  JiidkkilLii.  e.v* 

^  Compare.  Juftin.  I'.ixi  c.-ii.  &'  Strabo,  p.  7^4. 

o  2  life. 
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c  Q  A  F.  Ufe« ;   Allured  by  the  b^pSs  pf  fitarlngi  the  warlike 
^g^^^^  plunder  of  the  Scythiails,:th^rl)arbarous  Triballi, 
who  had  been  often  conquered,  butiMter;  tho- 
2:<9lghly  fubdued)  befet  by  ambuih,  and  vigoroufly 
ailaulted  the  Macedonians,  .^tangled  amidft:  the 
intricate  windings  of  the  mountains  of  Mcefia; 
hoping  to  cut  pfF,  by.  one  ibroke,  the  flower  of  a 
nation  whofe  authority  their  own .  fience^ipirit  of 
independence  had  very  reludantly  conddfcended  to 
obey.     The  confiifion  and  ^  the   danger  was  in- 
'   cr«ifed  by  a  mercenary  band  of  i  Gred^,   who, 
harafled  by  the  fatigues  of  war  and  travelling,  always 
clamorous  for  pay,    which  was  very  irregularly 
paid  them,  and  perhaps  jealous  of  the  Macedonians, 
feized  the  prefent  opportunity  to  defert  the  flan* 
dard  of  Philip,  and  to  reinforce  the  arms  of  the 
Triballi''.      ' 
Aiex^def       The  King  of  Macedon,;too  prudent  to  under- 
lifcof  his    ^^  fuperfluous  djuiger,  never  acquired  by  valour 
bther,       wh^t  Alight  be  obtained  by  ilratagem ;  but  when 
ffL  n^eflary  pccafion  '^foUcited^hbM<x>urage  and  his 
prowefs,  he  knew,  how.to  aflume  the  hero,  and  (if 
KC  may '.tr^pcrfe.  an  ' ancient  proverb)   "  to  eke 
put  the  fc^'s  witK  the.lion*s  fldn^V    The  ur- 
gaicy  pf.,the  prefent  emergence  fummoned   all 
the  firmnefs  of  his  mind.     .With  his  voice,  and 
.         -  arm,  he  encouraged  the  aftonifced  and  difheart- 
ened  Macedonians ;  condu&ed  his.  faithful  guards 
:  to  the:h€^tof  the^  battle,  and  fought. with  unex- 
- '       amjtled  braveryy  till  the  fame  weapon  which  pierced 

^'  Juftiii.  Lix.  ciiL   PIutfiiaAlexuid. 
, .  «"  Vid.  Plut-inLyfiMftd. 

his 
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hishdrfeiUaid  the  rider  fenfelefs  on  the?  groiind.  CHAP, 
The  young  ili^lexander,  ^vrho  fought  near  him>  .  -^^^J/ 
derived  ptecuiliar  glory  from  faving  the  life  of  his     ^ 
fiither,  trfibiri  he  covered  with  his  flueld,  and  de-  " 

fended  by  his  fword,  until  his  attendants  conveyed 
him  to  a  {>lace  of  fafety*' j    the  fon  fo  worthily 
fticceeding  to  the  command,  that  the  tumult  was     . 
fortunately  appeafed,   and  the  Barbarians  routed  and^e. 
and  put  to  flight.    Philip's  wound  was  attraded  xiSaiii! 
with  an  incurable  lamenefs,  which  he  bore 'with 
much  impatience.     His  magnanimous  fon  ende^ 
voured  to  remove  his  chagrine,  by  afldng,  how  he 
could  be  vexed  at  an  accident,  which  continually 
reminded  him  of  his  valou*  ^-»  ?         ^ 

To  repair  the  effieifts  df  this  unforefeen  delay,  PWlip  ap. 
the  Macedonians  hsSlened  tbrdtigh  Thrace,  where  ?^^^^£ 
Philip,   as  he  had  reafon  to'expeft,  was  me^t^  the  Am. 
deputies  from  the  AmphiSyonic  council,  appbinf-  ^^^^ 
ing  him  general  of  their  forces,  arid>equefliirig  Kiih  ex. ». 
to  march  into  Greece  with  all  conveiiienl  fpeed.  -^C.  339. 
The  fecret  practices  and  intrigues,  which  had  been 
ripening  during  the  Scythian  expedition,  produced 
this  extraordinary  mefiage,  the  remote  as  well  as 
immediate  caufes  of  which  deferve  to  be  diftinSly 
unravelled,  being  the  laft  knot  of  a  tragedy  whidi 
iiivolves  the  fete  of  Greece.       -  .  .     s 

The  fpirited  refiftance  of  Selymbria  and  Byzdn-  Tbefltsa- 
tium,  the  fuccefsliil  expeditions  of  Phocion  in  the  ^L,^ 
Hellefpont  and  Propontis,  the  prodigal  teirors  of  ^ffiurs  eor 
Ochus  King  of  Perfia,  who  thought  it  impoflibleto  ^^§f* 

*^  Plut.  de  Fortnn.  Alexand.  Sc  JuitixL  1.  ix.  c.  iiL 
«♦  Plat.inAl«Mnd. 

o  3  employ 
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^^^^\  thQramb^ion  of  Philip^;  aboye  atli,  thftrO^»^kMqd 
expoftul^tions  and,  i^monftrances  qf?X>^oiih0ism9 
coni^ired  to  rpufe;  the  Atjienians  JEro|^ftJ*#  lethscrgy 
♦in /which  they  ha^inheen  long  funfef  md  '4iuniat^ 
tlfem  with  a  defire-to  carry  on  the  war  with  aftivity 
and  effe^  agaii^  the  coniraoii  ^pxt\y  of  Greece* 

A»  G.  339*  In  ordef  to  fave  •  the  ftatc,  th^y  coiifented  {though 
probably  not  without  %  violet  touggle)  to  abolife 
thevery  popular  law,  or  rather  abufe,  introduced 
.^y  ]£ubplns.  The  theatrical  amufe^ients,  fo.pafllon-i^ 
ately  idolifed  by  the  multitude,  were  celebrated 
with  lefs  ppmp  and  fpl^ndpur;  and  the  militfMy 
fund  was  thencefordi-appKe^  to  .its  original  and 

..,  proper  deftinatif>B.  r  A%et(W4p,equippfed  far.fupe- 

rior  to  the'niavaj;%^gtb<)f  Macpdo^%  Th^^ 
.^T    <,..    fujid,  partifans^-of  thjLtyi^g^om  were  driven  from 

-:    j>ii     ^eir  ambtjftieS:  in  JJ^Iegara,  an4  in  (ho  neighbouring 
*'*',,  tfflrritorida^.where  ^hey  had  fcng  wa^<:hed  an  oppor- 

f ,:  '  '^-  lunity  of  deftroying  the.  -liberty  of  Athens.  'D&^ 
iQofthen^?^  and  I^ypendes,  an  orator  feccmd  only  to 
'Deniofthe|>es,  were  difpatched  into  the  Peloponnefus 
.-^d  Qtbei:  parts  of  Greece,  ,to  perfuade  the  fevej^ 
^j!S|>^bl{cs  to  fecond  thp  generous  ardour  of  the 
,|i.lheiHdps,  whofe  recent  fuccefs  undgr  Phocion 
added  great  weignt  to  the  arguments  and  eloquefice 

.£c.'>  .iT  ofthoifeilluftribusilatefmen*^ 

DiiRcimfes    :  Philip  was  accurately  informed  of  all  thofe  trairf- 

]^^^  a^onfit;  and  the.  alarm  univerfally  fpread  among 

P66xv^it.  his  faithful  emiflaries,  inclined  tliem  rather  to  e^ 
aggeratp  than   to  conceal   the  dangen      Highly 

•*  Dempflhcn.  de  Corona*  .    •  t*  Idein^  ibitL  ' 

-  i    *  provoked 
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provoked  agaunft  the  Athenians,  the  contfoual  op^  cumk 
pofers  of  his  greatnefs,  he  was  unable  to  retaliate  J^^xx^^ 
their  injuries.  If  he  attacked  them  by  land,  he 
mulL  march  thn^igh  the  territories,  of  the  Thebans 
and  TheflaHanSy  who,  ever  k]&3x  and  capricious^ 
would  be  ready  to  forfake  him  oq  the  firft  reverie 
of  fortune  His  difgraci^di  expedidon  againft.ihe 
cities  of  the  Propontis,  rendereithe  prefent  junduxse 
extr&mlj  ub&vourable|to  fuch  a  ha:zardou9  defigai^ 
Nor  could  he^atteinpt,  vath  any  profped  of  fucoelsp 
to  attack  the  enemy  by  fea,  fince  the  Athenian  fleet 
fo  far  exceeded/  hisjojyn,  that  it  had  interrupted^ 
and  almoffi  ^totally  deftroyed^  the  commerce  of 
Macedon. 

Amidft  this  complication  of  difEculties,   Philip  His  in* 
fcewed  how  well  he  underftood  the  unfteady  tenv.  ^^ 
per  of  the  Greeks,  by  raifing  the  fiege  of  Byzan^  incendiary 
tium,  and  burying  himfelf  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  Antiphgnj 
till  the  fuming  animofity  of  his  adveriaries  had.time 
to  evaporate.     Not  venturing  on  open  hoftility,  he^ 
meanwhile,  employed  two  fecret  engines,   which 
continued  to  work  during 'his  abfence,  and  from  > 

which  he  had  reafon^ft)  ekped  very  fignal  advan*^       "i^:> 
tages  before  his  return.  *  There  lived  at  Athens  a        '^  ^r 
man  of  the  name  of  Antiphon,  bold,  loud,  said    ' 
loquacious  in  the  popular  aflembiy,  in  which,  how^ 
ever,  he  had  not  a  title  to  vote,  much  lefe  to  fpeak; 
his  name  not  being  recorded  in  the  ptibUc  regiiler 
of  the  city.     This  defed  pafled  long  miobferved, 
through  that  fupine  negligence  with  which  Demof- 
thenes  fo  frequently  upbraids  his' countrymen^  J  At 
length  the  treafon  of  Antiphon  (for  the  Atl^eniknfc 

o  4  regarded 
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jQH  A  Bl  regafdted;aftunqtiajifieil  voter  in  thealfembly  a$  an 
^^^^^  tffurpier  of  fovemgn  power)  was  difccwered^  and 
arraigned  by  one  of  thie  niany  citizens  to  whom  his 
faJblaice  and  calumny  had  juftly  rendered  hini  ob* 
poKious,;  in  con&qiibnce  of  which  impeachment^ 
tbA  ^^^(ititious  Athenian  was  diveiUd  of  his  bor- 
ibwMi  character,  and  driven  with  ignominy  from 
xiconntry,  whofe-moft  facred  hononts  lie^had-  fa 
^worthily  affumed.  Stung<>  with .  4i£a^>pb!titment 
^uteiw^e,  Antiphpn  had  recourfe  to.the  King  of 
Macedon,  and  offered  himfelf  for  any  esiterpriie^ 
however  bloody  or  defperate,  by  which,'  in  ferving 
the  intereft  of  Philip,  he  might  gititify  his  own 
thirft  for  vengeance.  The  ambitious  Macedonian 
kept  iiis  ends  tbodeadily  in  view,  and  purfued  them 
,. "  :  .  with  too  much  ardour  and  perfeveraace,  to  be  very 
V  delicate  in  chobfmg  the  means  by-  which  he  might 

^iiftrefs  his  adverfiiries.  He  greedily .clofed,  there;, 
fone,  with  the  propofal  of  Antiphpn,  in  whom 
lie  .rejoiced  to  find  an  inftrument  fo  fit  for  his 
fcrvice..   ^        .  -■'     •  .  ;•'  ..•■.-.     - 

who  at-     :    The  fuperiority:  of.  kh^ '^Athenians  by  fea,.  which 
tempt$to    ^^jj^  aSuaL  diligence:  in  their 'docks  and  larfeiiils 

let  fire  to  ^  , 

jthe  Athc-    /hewed  .  them  determinjed  ta  ^maintain  and  irfcreafe, 
niandocks.  fx)jj;ndd;the  chief  .obftacleto  the  f  grandeur  of  Ma- 
ceddA.r'rBy  wljohi  the.  defign  was  luggefted,  is  * 
^ftknown ;  but  it^'wjas.  agreed  between  Philip  and, 
•Antiphon;^  thafr^  the.  latter.  Ihould  return  to  Athciis|' 
ffk.difguife^.  infintiate  himfelf  into.ihe  Firs&us/:and 
Ji^.  there  ijt  concealment,  until  he  found  an  oppofr 
iHnity-to,;Cet  fire  tQ.jthe  Athenian  docks,  andtfuis 
4eteo3f  at  pace  t^e  na^  hope  of.  the  repiubHd^ 
'■'..-  •     I.  V  While 
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WhUe  the  aitful  Kin^  of  Macedon  eluded  theftorm  CHAP, 
of  hk  enemies  fey  wandering  in  the  woodsof 'Scy-  .  _  \^ 
thia,  his  perfidifous  accomplice  lurked,  like  a  fen* 
pent  in  the  bofom  of  Athens,  beings  lodged  without 
fuipicion  in  th^  harbour  which  glowed  with  the 
ardour  of  naval  preparation,  and  into  which  were 
'daily  accuinuiat^d  new  maiTes  of  tar,  timber,  and 
other  hii^tera^lS)  alike  proper  for  a  fleet,  and  for  the 
purpofe  of  Antiphon. 

B\it  the  vigilance  of  Demofthenes  difcovered  The  de- 
this  deiperate  defign,  when  on  the  point  of  execu-  ^g^*^ 
tion.  He  immediately  flew  to  the  Piraeus,  dragged  Demof- 
Antiphon  from  his  concealment,  diverted  him  of  ^^^^ 
his  difguife,  and  produced  him  at  the  bar  of  the 
aflfembly.  •  The  capricious  and  deluded  multitude, 
alike  prone  to  anger  and  to  compaflion,  were  on  this 
43ccdfion  very  differently  aflfefted  from  what  might 
be  conjedured.  Inftead  of  execrating  a  wretch 
caj)able  of  fuch  black  deeds,  they  beheld,  with  pity, 
a  man  once  regarded  as  their  fellaw-dtizen,  brought 
before  them  after  a  long  abfiaice,  and  accufed, 
perhaps- on  vain  prefumptions,  of  fuch  a  horrid 
crimei.  They  knew  befides  the  wicked  artifices  of 
their  orators,  who,  to  increafe  their  own  import- 
ance, often  terrified  the  public  with  falfe  alarms 
and.  imaginary  dangers.  •'  iEfchines,  and  other  par- 
tifans  of  Philip,  were  at  hand  to  ftrengthen  thefe 
•inipreflions*  They  rfeprefented  the  whole  tranf- 
adion  of  Demofthenes  as  a  complication  of  fraud 
and  cruelty  ;  loudly  inveighed  againft  his  infolent 
triumph  over  the  calamities  of  the  unfortunate; 
and  reproached  his  entering  by  force  into  the  houfe 

where 
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3CXXVI. 


Philip's^ 
intrigues 
for  em- 
broiling 
the  affairs 
of  Greece, 


ivhcrc  Ahtii>hon  was  concesded,  aa  a  yIdUtbn  of 
freedom  juregnant  with  the  moft  dangennisconfe- 
ijuenceS)  aniias 'trampling  on  the.reipeded  maxim 
of  Athenian  law  *and  religion,  thdt  every  maa's 
houfe  was  his  fan<9:uary  ^\  Such  Was  the  efifed  of 
thefe  <lamours,  that  Antiphon  was  difmifled  without 
the  formality  of  a  trial,  and  mighty  perh^s,  hiave 
refumed  his  purpofe  with  more  fecurity.than  before^ 
had  not  the  wifer  fenate  of  the  Areopagus  thought 
fit  carefully  to  examine  the  information  of  Demof- 
ihenes.  By  the  authority  of  that  courts  the.  traitor 
was  again  feized,  and  tried.  Torture,  which  the 
inftitution  of  domeftic  flavery  introduced  and  ren- 
dered familiar  in  Greece,  extorted  from  him.  a  late 
and  reluftant  confeffion ;  and  his  enormous  guilt 
was  puniftied  with  as  enormous  feverity  ^% 

Had.  the  deteftable  enterprife  of.Antiphqn  been 
crowned  with  ill-rmerited  fuccefs,  Philip  would  bajc 
attained  his.  purpofe  of  ruining  Athens,  by  a  rude 
ftroke  of  vulgar  perfidy.  But, the  engines  which 
he  fet  in  motion  for  gaining  the  fame  end,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  obliged ->to  fly  the  awakened  re- 
fentment  of  Qreece,  and  to  bury  in  the  wilds  of 
Scythia  the  difgrace  fuftained  before  the  walls  of 
Byzantium,  wiU  not  be  eafily  matched  by  any  pa- 
rallel tranfaftions  in  hiftory,"^  whether  we  ccMifider 
the  profound  artifice  with  which  the  plan  was  con- 
trived and  combined,  the  nice  adaptation  of  the 
Several  parts,,  or  the  unwearied  dexterity  with  which 


*'  Lyfias  paffim  in  Agwrat.  &  EratofUi, 

"  Demofthenes  de  Coron.  who  gives  the  honourable  account  of  his 
«wii  condu(5l  defcribed  in  the  text. 

the 
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the  whole  wa^  <3imed  into  execution.  It  is  on  this  chat. 
occafion  that  Demofthdnfes  might 'juftly:exclatm9  ,^^^^^\ 
^  In  (me'mchin&anceflchit&f^.  is  Philip  difttfiT 
^fhed  above  all  hi$  ind^Stious  ^predeceflbrs,  die 
enemies  of  Grecian  freedom*  His  mes^af-es  re* 
quired  lhe.co*operation  of  ir^ors^  and  traitors  he 
has  found  more  corrupt  a^  more  dexterous  than 
ever  a|>p6ared  ixi  any  former  age;  and,  uifhat  Is  moft 
worthy  of  r^nuu'k,  the  principal  inftruments  of  his 
ambition  were  fafhionedin  the  bofom  of  that  ftate, 
t^ofei  public  coundis  moft  openly  oppofed  his 
greatnefs  **.^*  -      ■ 

The  time  approached  for  convening  at  Delphi  Hb  parti- 
the  venial  affembly  of  the  AmjAidyons,     It  was  ^^^l^^ 
evidently  the  intereft  of  the  Athenians,  \and  might  Athens  a« 
liave  been  expeded  from  their   juft  irefentment  ^^^^^ 
againft  Philip,  that  they  fhoidd  fend  fiich  depu<-  phnSt^ns* 
ties  to'  the  city  of  Apollo,  ^$  were  moft  hoftile  to       \ 
the  Macedonian,  and  moft  zealous  iii  the  caufe 
of  liberty  and  their  country.      But  intrigue  and 
cabal  prevailed  over  every,  motive  of  public  utility  ; 
and  the  negligent  or  fadious  multitude  were  per- 
fuaded,  at  a  crifis  which  demanded  the  moft  ikith- 
fiil  and  incorrupt  minifters^  to  employ,  as  their 
jreprefentatives  in  the  Amphidtyonic  council.  Ma- 
chines and  Midiasj  ^the  former  of  whom  had  fo 
often  reproached,  and  the  latter  had,  on  one  acca^ 
fion,  ftruck  Demofthenes  in  the  public  theatre  ^*  ; 
and  who  were  both  not  only  the  declared  enemies 


•  f.  Demoftlu  de  Coroo* 
3^  Demolth.  m  l^d.  &  iBT^^  m  Ctefiphoali. 


of 
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t  HA»,  of  this  illuftrions  patriot^  but,  as- well  as  thw  col- 
^^^^  leagues  Diogriems  and  Thiafides,- the%arm  and 
adive  partifans.  of  dieting  of  Macisdon.  Scon 
after  their  arrival  at.  ]>ilphi/Midias  and  Diogne- 
tus'*  pi^etended  ificknefty  that  they. ^ might  allow 
iEfchines.  to  difplay, .  uncanthralcdy  his  •  fiiperior 
dexterity ;  and  to,  ail  a  part,  which,  requiring  the 
deleft  :d]ffimulation,.  raight  be  performed  moft 
fuccefsftilly  by  a  lingle  traitor;  ,  The . Amphifityons 
were  employed  in  repairing  the  iemple;  the  facred 
offerings,  which  had  been  removed,  and  fold  by  the 
impiety  of  the  Phocians,  were  coUeded  from  every 
quarter  x>f  Qreece ;  and  new  prefents  were  made  by 
feveraJ  ftates,  to  fiipply  the  place'  of  the  old,  which 
could  riot  be  recovered.  .: 

Who  pre-       The  Athenians  particularly  fignalifcd  their  pious 
fatade-    munificence,  and  fent^  among  other  dedications, 
theTtemple  f^veral  goldeu  fhields,  with  the  following  infcrip^ 
highly  of-  tion :    "  Taken  from   the  Medes  and  Thebans, 
t^The^    ^^^^  ^^^y  fo^g^^  agamft  Greece.'*     This  offering, 
bans.         highly  offenfive  to  the  Theban  deputies,  was^  pre- 
maturely fufpended  in  the '  temple  ;   the  Thebans 
murmured,  the  Amphidyons  liftened  to  their  coiU'- 
plaints,  and  it  was^  whifpered  in  the  council,- that 
the  Athenians  deferved  pumfliment  for  prefenting 
their  gift  to  the  god,  before  it  had  beeti  regularly 
confecrated,  together  with  the.  other  oflFering^.   Pre- 
tehding  high'  indignation  at  thefe  mifrmurs,  JEfchi- 
. .  _     .       .  *  ■  < 

"  JBfchuies  faySf  Atoywirw  irugirrtw ;  *<  That  Diognetus  wz* 
fi;ized  with  a  fever>^  and  that  the  fame  misfortuae  ]Ut)^ed  to 
Midias,"  p.  290.  .      .      *    • 

nes 
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nes^^  ruflied  into  the  aflembly,  and  began  a  formal,  chap. 
yet  f|)irited  defence  of  his  countrymen ;  when  he  ^^^^j 
was  rudely-  interrupted  by  aLocrfen,  of  Amphif^ 
fa",  a  qity. eight  miles  diftant  from  Delphi^  which 
growing  populous  and  powerful  on  the  ruins  of 
Criffa  and  Cirrha,  had  ventured  to  cultivate  the 
Cirrhea^;  plaia,  which,  ne^  three  centuries  before^ 
had  been  defolated  by  the  Amphidyonsjc&lemnly 
confecrated  to  Apollo,  and  devoted  to  perpetual 
fterility.^^       . 

The  artful.  Locrian,  affeaing.a  religious  zesai  not  The  Athe- 
lefs. ardent. than  the  patriotiTm  of  ^chinies,  clamor^  i^>^^  ^ 
oufly  interrupted  that  orator,,>.calling  aloud  in. the  bythede- 
affembly,,;that  it  ill^bjecame  the  digjiity  of  the  Am-  putyof 
phidyc<ns  to  h^ar  iwith  patience.  |he  juftificadon,  ^*"P**^^ 
much  liQfe  the  ptaife^,  of  Athens,  a  city  impious  and 
profane,  whichb  i^  di^ance  of  human  •  and  dtvinie 
laws,  h^d  fojreiri^y  abetted  the  execrable  i&crilege 
of  the  Pho^anfej  jhftcif  ithe  Ainphidyons  followed 
his  advice^^ior  cgnfult^  the  (dilates  of  duty  and 
hqaour,  they  :WOu}d  not  allow  the  detefted  name 
of  the  Athenians  to  he  oi^ntibned  in  that  augult 
council  ^^ 

% 

'*  Afxoftw  it  f*»  Xryutf  kcu  irfoQvfjuort^  vvi  U9i?<n\uQwQS  ik  w 

^^  JEibhines  varniihes  the  fiory  with  inimitable  addrefi :  afolSowa^ 

vauiiM^  fAfTfO'xnKUff  taws  oi  •  xoi  ioifJAyo^  nvo^  f|a/MB^Myety  .  ai/rc* 
xfooyojLifMi.  ^  He  was  interrupted  by  the  vociferation  of  a  certain 
Amphiflean»  a  man  the  moft  impudent; .  totally  iUiterate^  and. perhaps 
impelled  to  folly  by  fome  offended  divinity." 

'♦  See  thefe  events  particularly  related^  vol.  L  c.v.  p«ai3. 

^  iEichia  in  Ctefiphont. 

N  ^fchines 
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CHAP.      JEichines  thus  obtained  an  obpomiiutv  of  eX' 
^,^^^,j  dting  fttch  turaultfi  in  the  affembly  as  fuiced  the 
jEfchines    viaiir$  of  Philip*^*.    In  the  ardour  of  patrbtic  in- 
*^^the  dJg^^^Q^j  which  he  knew  fo  well  to  alTume,  he 
Locrians    poured  fofth  a  torrent  of  impetuous    inve&ive 
tatb^^die  ^S^^^  *®  infolent  Locrian,  and  his  city  Amphiffa ; 
Cirrhean     not  oflly  juftified   the  innocence,    biit  displayed 
plain ;       ^jjj  oftentadon  the  illuftrious  merit  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  then  addrelEng  the  Amphi%6ns  with 
a  look  peculiarly  eameft  and  expfeffive,  "  Say,  ye 
Grecians !  fhall  men  who  never  knew  the  exalted 
pleafures  of  virtue  and  renown^  be  ftiif^red  to  tear 
from  us  the-  ineftimable  rewards  of  glory  fo  juftly 
earned  ^'  ?    Shall  men,  tbemfehres  polluted  by  facri« 
lege,  and  ahready  devoted .  td  deftru£tton  by  the  moft 
awful  imprec^mons,  prefume  to  tall  the  Athenians 
profane  and  impious?     LoiDk  ddwn,  ye  reverend 
guardiane  d  rdigion !   look  down  on  that  plain 
(pointmg  to  the  Cirrhean  plain,  whidi  might  be 
feen  from  the  temple),  belu>ld  thefe  land£t  anciently 
devoted  to  the  god,  but  now  appropriated  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  AmphiiTeans ;  behold  the  numerous 

'^  Demofthen.  de  Cor#ia. 

77  The  perfuafive  energy  with  which  j^ichines  defends  his  trea- 
•heryt  or  rather  difplays  hk  patriotifniy  on  this  occalion,  is  not  excelled 
by  any  thing  in  Demofthenes  himfelf.  Had  the  works  of  the 
■latter  periihedf  the  twt>  orations  of  JE&hines  (de  faUk  Legatione» 
and  in  Cteiiphont.)  would  have  been  jtrftiy  regarded  as  the  moft 
"perfeA  models  of  eloquence  produced  oy  human  genius.  But  the 
woriESt  and  even  the  name  of  iElchines,  are  eclipfed  in  the  fame 
of  his  rivaL  So  difproportianate  are  the  rewards,  of  acting  a  firft 
and  a  iecond  party  and  fo  juft  the  poet's  advice  to  all  candidates  for 
fame: 

4  buildings 
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buildulgs  which  they  have  ere£led  there,  and  that  C  H  A  p« 
accurfed  port  of  Cirrha,  juftly  demolifhed  by  our  ^^^ 
aoceftors,  now  rebuilt  and  fortified."  -ffifchines 
here  read  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  condemned 
that  harbdur  and  thofe  lands  to  perpetual  defolation«» 
Then  proceeding  with  increafed  vehemence:  *^For 
myfelf,  ye  Grecians !  I  iwear,  that  I  in  perfon^  my 
children,  my  country,  will  difcharge  our  duty  to 
heaven  ;  and,  with  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
niind  and  body,  avenge  the  abominable  violation  of  . 
the  confecrated  territory.  Do  you,  Amphidyonsi 
determine  as  wifdom  fliall  dired*  Your  oflFermgs 
are  prepared,  your  viftims  are  brought  to  the  altar; 
you  are  ready  to  oflFef  foleran  prayers  for  bleflings 
on  yourfelves,  and  on  the  republics  which  you  re- 
prefent^  But  confider  with  what  voice,  with  what 
heart,  with  what  confidence,  you  can  breath  out 
your  petitions,  while  you  fuffef  the  profanation  of 
the  Amphiffeans  to  pals  imrevenged.  Hear  the 
words  of  the  imprecation,  not  only  againft  thofe 
who  cultivate  the  confecrated  ground,  but  againft 
thofe  who  negleQ:  to  pimifh^them:  "May  they 
never  prefent  an  acceptable  offering  to  Apollo,  Dia- 
na, Latona,  or  Minerva  the  provident;  but  may  all 
their  facrifices  and  religious  rites  be  for  ever  rejeded 
and  abhorred  ^M'' 

The  warmth  of  jEfcIjines  occafioned  the  utmoft  which  e«« 
confufion  in  the  affembly.     The  golden  Ihields  irre-  ^^^t 
gularly  dedicated  by  the  Atheblans,  wer6  no  longer  cwd  w*r. 
die  fubjea  of  difcourfe.      This  flight  impropriety  ^ 

^  Paufanks  Phocic.  ^  JEUcSun.  in  Ctefiphont.  V 

difap- 
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CHAP,  difappeared  amidft  the  enormous  impieties  of  th& 
1^^^^  Amphiffeans^  whkh  had  been  fo  forcibly  painted  to 
the  fuperftitious  &ncies  of  the  terrified  multitudes 
It  was  determined,  after  violent  contentions  between 
thofe  who  accufed,  and  thofe  who  defended^  this 
unhappy  people,  that  the  Amphiftyons,  having  fum- 
moned  the  ailiflance  of  the  citizens  of  Delphi,  fhould 
next  day  repair  to  the  Cirrhean  plain,  in  order  tt> 
bum,  cut  down,  and  deftroy  the  haufes  and  planta^ 
tions,  which  had  fo  long  adorned  and  diefiledthat 
devoted  territory.     The  ravagers  met  with  little  op- 
pofition  in  performing  this  pious  devaftation ;  but  as 
they  returned  towards  the  temple,  they  were  over- 
taken and  affaulted  by, a  numerous  party  of  Am- 
phiffean§,  who  threw  them  intodiforder,  made  feveral 
prifon^rs,  and  purfued  the  reft  to  Delphi.     The  fig- 
nal  of  war  was  now  raifed ;   the  infulted !  Anjphic- 
tyons,  in  whofe  perfons  the  f^ftity  of  religion  had 
been  violated,  complained   to  their  refpedive  re* 
publics,  while  the  recent  audacity  of  the  Amphif- 
ieans  aggravated  their  ancient  crimes  and  enormities. 
But  agr^ably  to  the  languor  inhelrent  in;  councils 
which  poflefs  only  a  delegated  authority,  the  mea- 
fures  -of  the  Amphiflyons  were  extriemelyjow  and 
irrefdlute:  and,  when  they  at  length- raifed  aa  army 
under  the  command  of  Cottyphus,  a  Theflalian,  and 
a. creature  of  Philip's,  their  operations  were  ill  con- 
duced and  unfuccefsful ''. 
The  Am-       Affairs  were  thuSrbrought  to  the  iffue  \vhich  had 
phiayons  been  expefted  by  .^fchines,  and  the  accomplices 

appoint  ■  '^ 

»  .^chin.  in  CtefipJwnt.     . 

who 
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>iirho  affiiled  him  m  promoting  the  intereft  of  the  c  H  A  P. 
King  of  Macedon,     They  loudly  declaimed  in  the   ^^xxvi. 


^ 


council  againft  the  lukewarm  indifference  of  the  phiiip  their 
Grecian  ftates  in  a  war  which  fo  deeply  concertied  ««n«^ 
the  national  religion.  ^^  It  became  the  Amphic*- 
tyons,  therefore,  as  the  minifters  of  Apollo,  and 
the  guardians  of  his  temple,  to  feek  out  and  em- 
ploy fome  more  powerful  inftrument  of  the  divine 
vengeance.  Philip  of  Macedon  had  formerly  given 
proof  of  his  pious  zeal  in  the  Phocian  war.  That 
prince  was  now  returning  in  triumph  from  his 
Scythian  expedition.  His  affiftance  muft  again 
be  demanded  (nor  would  it  be  demanded  in  vain) 
to  defend  the  caufe  of  Apollo  and  the  facred 
flirine.^'  This  propofal  being  approved,  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  Amphi£tyons  n^t  Philip  in  Thrace.  He 
received  their  welcome  meffage  with  well-affe&ed 
furprife,  but  declared  his  veneration  for  the  com- 
mands of  the  council,  which  he  fhould  be  ever  ready 
to  obey*°. 

The  vigilant  prince  had  already  taken  propef  ^t^ 
meafiires  £or  acting  as  general  of  the  A^phi^iyons,  dudertiie 
and  provided  a  fufficient  number  of  tnmfports  to  flg^^  ^y  ^ 
convey  his  army  into  Greece.     He  underftood  that  fintagwn. 
notwithfianding  the  intrigues  of  ^fchines  and  his 
aflbciates,  the  Athenians  had  been  perfuaded  by 
Demofthenes  to  oppofe  his  defign,  and  that  their 
admirals  Chares  and  Proxenus  prepared  to  intercept 
his  paflage  with  a  fuperior  naval  force.     To  baffle 
this  oppofition,  Philip  employed  a  flratagem.    A 

^  ^-<fi^««-  IB  Ctafiphoot. 
VOL. IV.  P  K^ht 
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9  ^^^^  Ught  brigantine  was  difpatched  to  Macedon  with 

^     ^  _.  letters  of  fuch  import  as  gave  reafon  to  believe  that 

he  purpofed  immediately  returning  into  Thrace  *'. 

.  Befidea  writing  to  Antipater,  his.  principal  confidant 

and  mmiiler,  he  took  care  to  mafk  hi&  artifice,  by 

fending  letters  to  bis  Queen  Olympias.    The  brig- 

antioe  fell  defignedly  into  the  hands  of  the  Athe- 

pian^fi     The  difpatches  were  feized  and  read  ;   but 

the  letter  for  the  Queen  was  politely  forwarded  to 

itQ  deftination^\      The  Athenian  adm^ls  quitted 

tbfir  fhiXiony  and  Philip  arrived,  without  oppofitk)n, 

pn  the  coaft  of  Locris,  from  whence  he  proceeded 

tQ  Delphi. 

Philip  dc       Though  the  Macedonians  abne  were  far  more 

Fenian    »U?»?W)US  than  feemed  neceflary  for  the  redu6doa 

inercena-    of  Amphifia^  the  King,  Jn  the  month  of  Npvem* 

tjiSs  toI    '^^>  difpatched  circular  letters  through  moft  parts 

feffion  of    of  Greece,  requiring  from  the  Thebans,  Pelopon* 

Amphifla.  j^efi^P^  and  oth^  ftates,  the  afliftance  of  their 

combined  arms  to  maintain  the  caufe  of  the  Am- 

phi£]^yong  w4  Apollo,    The  Thebans,  rzth&c  inti- 

iliidated  by  a  powerful  army  in  their  naghbour* 

hpQ4  th^n  inclined  to  the  Macedonians,  of  whofe 

4e^lg]qiS  they  h^d  lately  become  extremely  jealous, 

^t  a  fmalji  body  of  infantry  to  join  the  ftandard 

9f;  Vhilip.     The  L^edasmonians^   long  difgufted 

wfefe  the  meafures  of  Greece,  and  envying   the 

P9wer  of  Macedon,  which  they  had  not  public 

ipirit  to  oppofe,  beheld  all  reqent  tranfeftions  with 

a,  contemptuousi  difregard^  dbftinate  in  their  pur- 

•*  Poly«iu  I.  m  c.  H  ®'  Phit.  in  Deinetr. 
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pok  of  pre£arvii>g  b,  (ultei  Mutfality.    Tb^  Alhe^  <?  h  4  a 

niana,  ^wak^iied  by  the  ^^^vity  of  iPemofthen^  ,j^^^^^ 

to  a  feafe  of  tbeir  danger,  pppofed  Pl^lip  with 

tea  tUoufand   m^ceiiarie^    defpifing  the  thr^t$ 

of  the  oracle  again^  thpfe  who  tpok  part  with  the 

impip^iis  Amphiffeans..     Tbet  omtor  boldly  accujre4 

the  Pythian  prieft^fe  m^  hey  minifters  pf  b^g 

bribed  to  PhiKpj»fe,  or  tp  prophpfy  ^  might  b^ 

faic  the  intereft  of  Phitip;    while  j$fchjlnes»  ov^ 

the  other  hand,  accufed  his  adverikry  pf  hs^vipg 

received  a  thoufand  drachmas,  and  an  annual  p^^a^ 

fion  pf  twenty  minae,  to  ab^  the  impiety  pf  AphiP? 

fa'\     The  Hmg  of  Macedon,  without  waitwg  fcMP  < 

any  ^rther  reinfor^eoieiit  than  that  which  he  ha4 

received  froiQ  the  Thpbans^  befiegedj  tpofe,  ^4 

garrifoaed  thfft  unfortunate  qity^  and  having  rput^ 

and  put  to  flight  the  Atha:uan  mercenari^  fpre94 

the  terror  of  his  arms  rpimd  aU  the  n^^houring 

territory  ^\ 

The  news  of  thefe  ev^ais  pcc^fiomed  dreadful  The  Athe- 
conftOTiation  in  Athens.     The  terrified  qiti?:efiB,  ^Sthey 
who  could  not  he  perfuaded  to  tear  th^iftfelves  frpm  negociate 
their  beloved  pleafures  in  order  to  defend  Amphiffaj^  Slraifea 
believ^  the  momient  approaching  whei^  thpy  nuft  coofe^ 
drfend  their  own  walls  againft  the  viftpTiPvis  in^  ^^^^^ 
vader.    After  lefs  akercaaon  and  delay  than  ufually  jpxn^ 
prevailed  in  thar  councils,  they  fent  an  epib^fly  t^ 
Philip,  craving  a  fufpeniion  of  hoftiliiie^,  and,  ^ 
the  fame  time,  difpatched  their  ableft  oratory  ta 
nmfe  the  Greeks  from  their  fupine  neg%ence,  9^4 

p  2  to 
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CRAP,  to  animate  and  unite  them  againft  a  Barbarian,  whcr, 
t^^^y^^  under  pretence  of  avenging  the  offended^divinity  of 
Apollo,  meditated  the  fubjugation  of  their  common 
country.     Megara,  Eubcea,  Leucas,  Corinth,  Cor- 
cyra,  and  Achaia,  favourably  received  the  ambaf-< 
fadors,  and  readily  entered  into  a  league  ^againft 
The  The-   Macedon.     Thebes  fluduated  in  uncertainty,  hating 
tuate  b&i    ^^^  Athenians  as  rivals,  and  dreading  Philip  as 
twreenthe    a  tyrant.     The  fituation  of  the'  Theban  territory^ 
P^  ^^  through  which  Philip  mufl  march  before  he  could 
tiiatofthe  invade  Attica,  rendered  the  decifion  of  that  peo- 
Athenians,  p]^  peculiarly  important '^    To  gain  or  to  retain 
their  friendfh^,  the  intrigues  of  PhiHp,  the  elo- 
quence of  Athens,  had  been  employed  with  un-* 
wearied  aflidmty*      The  Thebans  temporifed,  de^ 
fiberated,  refolved,  and  changed  their  refolntions/ 
The  pcotifans  of  Athens  were  moft  numerous^ 
thofe  of  Macedon  moft  a^ve,  while  the  great  body 
of  the  Theban  people  heard  the  clamours  and 
arguments  of  both  parties  with  a  ftupid  indifference, 
and  took  thei!r  meafures  with  fuch  lethargic  flow- 
nefs,  as  ^graced  even  the  heavy  chara£ler  of 
Bmtians  ^m 
WSkfi  To  fi3t  theit  waveril^  iriPefohition,  and  to  awaken 

^]^      their  dull  infenfitrility,  Philip  at  length  had  recourfe 
Oiyia^      to  the  ftrong  impreffion  of  terror.   From  the  general 
A.c'  ]s.  wreck  of  Phocis,  his   forefight  and  policy  had 
^)ared  the  walls  of  Elataea,  a  city  important  by 
its  fituation   between  two  ranges  of  mountains, 
which  opened  into  Phocis  and  Bceotia.     The  ci- 

*^  Diodorr  kxri.  pr475-  *^  Demo^A.  dft  Coroir. 
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tadd  Wse  built  on  an  enunence,  walhed  by  the  river  CH  A  p. 
Cephiffus,  which  flowed  in  a  winding  courfe  through  i  _^.^ 
fioeoda  into  the  lake  Copais ;  a  broad  expanfe  of 
water,  which,  by  feveral  navigable  fltreams,  com- 
municated  with  Attica.     This  valuable  poft,  con- 
vjeniently  fituate  for  receiving  reinforcements  from 
Theflaly  and  Macedon,  commanding  the  paffiige 
into  Boeotia,,4iftant  only  two  days  march  from 
Attica,  and  which,  being  garrifoned  by  a  powerful 
army,  might  continually  alarm  the  fafety  both  of 
Thebes  and  of  Athens,  Philip   feized  with  equal 
boldneis  and  celerity  ®%  drew  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops  thither,  repaired  and  ftrengthened  the  walls 
of  the  place,  and  having  thus  fecured  himfelf  from 
furprife,  watched  a  favourable  ^opportunity  of  in» 
Aiding  puniihment  on  the  Athenians,  who  had  given . 
him  fufficient  ground  to  reprefent  them  as  the  ene^ 
ihies  of  the  Amphickyonic  council  ^%  by  whofe  aur 
thority  the  lUng  of  Macedon  affeded  to  be  guided 
in  all  his  operations. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  immediate  effed  Alarm 
of  this  viffourous  meafure  on  the  refolutions  of  ^^^eby 
the  Thebans ;  but  the  terror  and  conltemation  of  Athem, 
the  uncorrupt  part  of  the  citizens  may  be  conjec- 
tured by  what  happened  on  the  fame  occafion   at 
Athens.    It:  was  late  in  the  evening  when  a  courier 
arrived  with  the  melancholy  tidings  that  Philip  had 
taken  poffefBon  of  Elatasa,     The  people  had  re* 
tired  to  their  houfes  ;  the  magiftrates  fupped  in  the 
Prytansum;    but  in  a  moment  all  were  abroad* 

^  DiQdor.  &  Dexnollh.  ubi  fupnu  ^  JEfclnn:  in  Ctefiphont. 
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(6  kA^.  Bdme  haftteed  to  the  generals ;  odiers  went  in  ^ueft 
^^^  of  the  officer*^  whofe  bufinds  it  \ras  to  fummonthe 
dozens  to  council ;  moft  flocked  to  the  market- 
place ;  stidj  in  order  to  ftiaJte  room  for  the  aflem- 
biy ,  pulled  dotmed  or  biimed  the  temporary  woodeii 
bdSfice^  erefted  by  the  tradefmen  or  artificers  who 
ies^fed  their  wares  to  fale  in  thirt:  (padous  fquare. 
Beforfe  dawn  the  confufion  ceafed ;  the  dti^&ens 
%ere  all  affembled  ;  the  fenators  took  their  places ; 
-the  prefident  reported  to  them  the  alarming  intel- 
ligence that  had  been  recdved.  The  herald  then 
proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  That  he,  who  had 
any  thing  to  offer  on  the  prefent  emergence,  fiiould 
mount  the  roftrum,  and  propofe  his  advice/*  The 
invitation,  though  frequently  r^eated,  was  recdved 
with  filence  and  difmay.  The  magiftratefs,  the  ge- 
nerals, the  demagogues,  were  all  prefent ;  but  none 
obeyed  the  fumnions  of  the  herald,  which  Demof- 
thenes  calls  the  voice  of  their  country  in^Ionng  the 
affiftance  of  her  children  ^. 
Demofthe-  ^^  length  that  accomplilhed  orator  arofe,  and 
nes  exhorts  dbtaiiled  the  nobleft  triumfph  of  piitriotifm;  by 
theA  e-    ^j^c^g    amidft  univerfal  conftemation,  an  advice 

mans  to  o     o-'    ■  ' 

oppofe  prudent,  generous,  and  fucceisflil.     He  began  by 

^P  *®  darting  a  ray  of  hope  4nto  the  ^efpcmding  dtizens, 

of  their  and  affuriftg  them  that  were  not  the  Thebans,  the 

foT^d"^  ^rerffcfr  part  at  leaft  of  thfe  Thfebans,  hoftile  to 


land. 


h  yap  0  Jtnppf  x<36T»  t»j  lojutf^  ifbmf  ceipiim,  ranmnf  mtntt  tH?  'ir«rf*J»J 
%xftMv  in  wyiKT^cfri)  p«  3X7-  The  paflkge  that  follows  has  been  often 
cited)  and  can  never  be  too  much  lhidied>  as  one  of  the  fineft  examples 
of  oratorical  narration. 
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Plttlfp,  that  prince  would  not  be  aftuaily  polled  at  4  H  A  9* 
Elatsea,  but  on  the  Athenian  fronrier.  He  exhorted  ^^^^^^ 
his  countrymen  to  (hake  oflF  the  unmanly  kerror 
which  had  furprifed  them ;  and,  inftead  of  feslring 
for  themfehres,  to  fear  only  for  their  neighbours^ 
whofe  territories  were  more  immediately  thrc^tt^ 
ened,  and  who  muft  fuftain  the  firft  fhock  of  th^ 
invafion.  *'  Let  your  forces,"  continued  he, 
*^  immediately  march  to  Eleufis,  in  order  to  fliow 
the  Thebans,  and  all  Greece,  that  as  thdfe  who 
have  fold  their  country  are  fupported  by  the  Mace- 
donian forces  at  Elataea,  fo  you  are  ready  to  defend 
with  your  hereditary  courage  and  fortune  thofe 
who  fight  for  liberty.  Let  ambaffadors  at  the 
iame  time  be  fent  to  Thebes,  to  remind  that  repub- 
Kc  of  the  good  offices  conferred  by  your  anceftors  ; 
to  affure  the  Thebans,  that  you  do  not  confider 
them  as  aliens ;  that  the  people  of  Athens  have  for- 
got all  recent  hbftilities  with  the  citizens  of  Greece, 
and  will  never  forfake  the  caufe  of  their  common 
Country,  which  is  adually,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the 
caufe  of  Thebes.  To  this  community,  therefore, 
oflFer  your  mod  difinterefted  fervices.  To  make 
any  demand  for  yourfelves,  would  be  highly  im» 
proper  in  the  prefent  jundure.  Affure  them  that 
you  are  deeply  affeflied  by  their  danger,  and  pre- 
pared generoufly  to  defend  them  to  the  utmoft  of  ' 
your  power.'* 

Thefe  propofak  being  received  with  general  ap^  Tliedecree 
probation,  Demofthenes  drew  up  a  formal  decree  ^©^  that 
for  carrying  them  into  execution  ;  a  decree  which  ^^  ^* 

p  4  may  Auguft. 
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c  H  A  P.  may  be  confidered  as  the  expiring  voice  of  a  people, 
^^^,  who,  agreeably  to  the  magnanimous  ooimfel  of 
Pericles,  had  determined,  that  when  every  thing 
eardily  perifhed,  the  fame  of  Athens  fliould  be  im- 
mortal ^^  Having  painted,  in  the  mofl  odious  co« 
lours,  the  perfidy  and  violence  of  Philip;  and 
having  ftigmatifed  with  due  feverity  the  recent  in- 


^  See  vol.  iL  cxv.  p.  249«  In  defending  his  own  condadly 
potwithfhtnding  the  unfortunate  confequences  with  which  it  wa^ 
attended,  Demofthenes  feems  animated  by  the  true  fpirit  of  Pe- 
ricles*    B&Xojbca»  Tt   xmI  vu^a^^ov  uipuv  kocI  fjia  ic^^  ^io^  xotl  Qian  I 

a/KouTk  ff'^o^Xa&  tot,  ^uOO^jana,  ytvno^aicu,  )ca2  ir^^taotf  voursi^^  xaX  <tv 

Xoyro;  oMmg  »;^e  Xo^ov.  The  beauties  of  fuch  paflages,  depending 
chiefly  on  collocation  of  words  and  fentimentsy  of  which  De- 
moftkenesy  of  all  writers^  was  the  greateft  matter,  cannot  be 
tranflated.  The  meaniiig  is,  ^  I  will  venture  to  fky  what  is 
contrary  to  common  opinion ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods ! 
regard  not  its  extravagance,  but  examine  it  with  indulgence. 
Had  all  of  yqu  foreieen  wh^  was  going  to  happen,  had  the 
confequences  of  our  condu(5l  been  manifeil,  and  had  you,  JEfchi- 
nee,  vepeatedly  proclaimed  them  with  a  loud  voices  you,  who 
then  opened  not  your  mouth,  yet  the  Athenians  ought  not  to 
have  foriaken  the  caufe  of  Grecian  freedom,  unlefs  they  forfook 
their  glory»  th^ir  ancefiors,  and  their  renown  with  iiicceeding 
ages/'  The  £une  thought  is  exprefl*ed  in  ^language  ftill  bolder,  after 
the  hearers  had  been  prepared  for  it,  by  a  page  of  the  moll  ani- 
mafed  .eloquence:  AXXa  hk  in,  oirui  vtfjM^srtf  etti^if  AQnvcuoi^tw 
vvt^  rm  dvarrw  fXn/Qe^uf;  xetl  ovrn^a;  xivwim  o^/uiiyoi'  »  ftM  rm  (f 
MapofrdwM  v^xiv^vnva-avra^  rw  ^poyovam.  &c.  See  the  pailage,  p.  34^. 
He  fwears  by  thofe  who  fell  at  Marathon,  Platsea,  Salamis,  and 
Artemifinm,  that  the  Athenians  did  not  err  in  defending,  with  ui|< 
equal  fortune,  and  againft  fuperior  force,  the  public  iafety  and  liberty. 
Such  paflage^  when  detached,  may  appear  extravagant  and  gigantic  ; 
but,  as  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  where  all  is  arranged  with  fuch 
admirable  fymmetry,  that  no  figure  appears  beyond  the  natural  fize, 
Soy  istheworksof  DemofiAeiies,  nothing  appears  monftrous,  becaufe 
«U  is  great. 

ftanoesi 
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fiances  of  his  mjuftice  and  luft  of  power,  the  ora*  C  H  A  E, 

XXXVL 

tor  concludes,  **  For  fuch  reafons,  the  fenate  and  ._  -^,-  _j. 
people  of  Athens,  emulating  the  glory  of  their 
anceftors,  to  whom  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  ever 
dearer  than  the  intereft  of  their  particular  repub- 
lic, and  humbly  revering  the  gods  and  heroes, 
guardians  of  the  Athenian  city  and  territory,  whofe 
aid  they  now  implore,  have  refolved  to  fend  to  the 
coaft  of  Boeotia  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail,  to 
inarch  to  Eleufis  with  their  whole  military  ftrength, 
to  difpatch  ambafladors  to  the  feveral  ftates  of 
Greece,  and  particularly  to  the  Thebans,  encou- 
raging them  to  remain  unterrified  amidft  the  dan- 
gers which  threaten  them,  and  to  exert  themfelves 
manfully  in  defeiK^e  of  the  common  caufe,  with 
aiTurance  that  the  people  of  Athens,  unmindful 
of  old  or  later  diflferences  which  have  prevailed  be- 
tweoi  the  two  republics,  are  determined  and  ready 
to  fuppoit  them  with  all  their  faculties  and  refour- 
ces;  their  treafures,  their  navies,  and  their  artns:; 
well  knowing,  that  to  contend  for  pre-eminence  with 
the  Greeks  is  an  honourable  coriteft;  but  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  foreigner,  and  to  fufFer  a  Barbarian  to 
wreft  the*  fovereignty  from  their  hands,  would  tar* 
nifti  their  hereditary  glory,  and  difgrace  theu?  country 
with  the  remoteft  ages  of  pofterity. 

The  fame  undaunted  fpirit  which  dictated  this  Demofthc 
decree,  attended  the  exertions  of  Demofthenes  in  ?^',^^', 
his  embafly  to  Thebes,    in  which    he   triumphed  Thebans 
oyer  the  intrigues  of  Amyntas  and  Clearchus,  and  ^  join  the 
over  the  eloquence  of  .Philon  of  Byzantium,  the  Athew, 
^iniflaries  employed  by  Philip  on  this  important 

ogcafion, 
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CHAP,  occafion.    The  Thebans  pafled  a  decree  for  recehr^ 
^'^^^^^^'  ing  with  gratitude  the  proffered  affiftance  of  Athens; 
and  the  Athenian  army,  having  foon  after  taken  the 
field,  were  admitted  within  the  Theban  walls,  and 
treated  with  all  the  flattering  diftindions  of  ancient 
hofpitality  «*. 
^*"cp»^         Meanwhile  Philip  having  advanced  towards  the 
both  fide*   Boeotian  frontier,  his  detached  parties  were  foiled 
for  the       in  two  rencounters  with  the  confederates.    Regard* 
Cha^^      lefs  of  thefe  loffes,   to  which,  perhaps,    he  pur- 
naa.         pofely  fubmitted,  as  neceflary  ftratagems  to  draw 
the  enemy  from  their  walls,  he  proceeded  with  his 
main  body,  thirty-two  thoufand  ilrong,  to  the  plain 
of  Chasronsea.     This  place  was  confidered  by  Phi- 
lip as  well  adapted  to  the  evolutions  and  exertions 
oiF  the  Macedonian  phalanx ;  and  the  ground  for 
his  encampment,  and  afterwards  the  field  of  battle, 
were  chofen  with  equal  fagacity ;  having  in  view, 
on  one  fide,  a  temple  of  Hercules,  whom  the  Mace- 
d^ans  regarded  as  the  author  of  their  royal  houfe, 
and  the  high  protedor  of  their  fortune ;  and,   on 
the  other,  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon,  a  fmall 
river  flowing  into  the  Cephiffus,  announced  by  the 
oracles  of  Greece  as  the  deftined  fcene  of  defola* 
tion  and  woe  to  their  unhappy  country  ^^.     The 
generals  of  the  confederate  Greeks  had  been  mach 
lefs  careful   to  avail  themfelves  of  the   powerful 

'^  Demofthenes,  who  farniihes  the  above  narrattve>  avoids  dweUing 
on  the  foUowing  melancholy  eventsy  which  are  related  by  Diodorus, 
Lxvi.  p.475>  &  feqq.  Plut.  in  Alexand.  Stnibo>  l.ix.  p-4i4« 
Jufiin*  L  ix.  ciii.  &  Patiiamas  Boeotic* 

93  Plut.inVit.DeinQfth, 
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fuiiQioas  of  fuperftition.  Unreftrained  by  inaufpi-  CHAP, 
cious  facrifices,  the  Athenians  had  left  their  city  ^  ^  \ 
at  the  exhortation  of  Demofthenes,  to  wait  no 
other  omen  but  the  caufe  of  their  country.  Re- 
gardlefs  of  oracles,  they  afterwards  advanced  to 
the  ill-fated  Thermodon,  accompanied  by  the 
Thebans,  and  the  fcanty  reinforcements  raifed  by  - 
the  iflands,  and  by  fuch  ftates  of  Peloponnefus  as 
had  joined  their  alliance.  Their  army  amounted 
to  thirty  thoufand  men,  animated  by  the  nobleft 
caufe  for  which  men  can  fight,  but  commanded  by 
the  Athenians  Lyficles  and  Chares,  the  firft  but 
little,  and  the  fecond  unfavourably,  known;  and 
by  Theagenes  the  Theban,  a  perfon  ftrongly  fuf- 
pe£ted  of  treachery ;  all  three  creatures  of  cabal, 
and  tools  of  faSion,  flaves  to  intereft  or  volup* 
tuoufnefs,  whofe  charafters  (efpecially  as  they  had 
been  appointed  to  command  the  only  ftates  whofe 
(hame,  rather  than  virtue,  yet  oppofed  the  public 
enemy)  are  "alone  fufEcient  to  prove  that  Greece 
was  ripe  for  nrin. 

When  the  day  approached  for  abolifliing  the  tot-  Alexander 
tering  independence  of  thofe  turbulent  republics,  Thebanl 
which  their  own  internal  vices,  and  the'  arms  and 
intrigues  of  Philip,  had  been  gradually  undermining 
for  twenty-two  years,  both  armies  formed  in  battle 
array  before  the  rifing  of  the  fun.  The  right  Wing 
of  the  Macedonians  was  headed  by  Philip,  who 
judged  proper  to  oppofe  in  perfon  the  dangerous 
fuiy  of  the  Athenians.  His  fon  Alexander,  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  but  furrounded  by  expe- 
rienced officers,  commanded  the  left  wing,  which 

faced 
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CHAP,  faced  the  Sacred  Band  of  the  Theban^.  The  auxi- 
XXXVL  liaries  of  either  army  were  polled  in  the  centre. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  aOdon,  the  Athenians 
charged  with  impetuofity,  and  repelled  the  oppo- 
fing  divifions  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  youthful  ar- 
dour of  Alexander  obliged  the  Thebans  ^*  to  retire, 
/  ^  .  the  Sacred  Band  being  cut  down  toa  man.  The 
aftivity  of  the  young  prince  completed  the^r  dif- 
order,  and  purfued  the  fcattered  multitude  with  his 
Theffalian  cavalry. 
Philip  dc-  Meantime  the  Athenian  generals,  too  much 
AUienians-  ^^^^^^  by  their  firft  advantage,  loft  the  opportunity 
to  improve  it ;  for,  having  repelled  the  ceiitre  and 
right  wing  of  the  Macedonians,  except  the  phalanx, 
which  was  compofed  of  chofen  men,  and  imme- 
diately  commanded  by  the  King,  they,  inftead  of  at- 
tempting to  break  this  formidable  body,  by  at-, 
tacking  it  in  flank,  prefled  '^  forward  againft  the 
fugitives,  the  infolent  Lyficles  exclaiming  in  vain 
triumph,  ^'  Purfue,  my  brave  countrymen !  let 
us  drive  the  cowards  to  Macedon/*  Philip  ob- 
ferved  this  rafli  folly  with  contempt,  and  faying  to 
thofe  around  him,  "  Our  enemies  know  not  how 
to  conquer,"  commanded  his  phalanx^  by  a  rapid 
evolution^  to  gain  an  adjacent  eminence,  from 
which  they  poured  down,  firm  and  coUeded,  on 
the  advancing  Athenians,  whofe  confidence  of  fuc<< 
cds  had  rendered  them  totally  infenfible  to  danger. 
But  the  refiftlefs  fhock  of  the  Macedonian  fpear 
converted  their  fury  into  defpair.     Above  a  thou- 

^  Plutarch,  in  Alexan4*  '*  Poly«a.  Stratagem,  l.iy.cii.  . 
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fend  fell,  two  thoufand  were  taken  prifoners ;  the  chap. 
reft  efcaped  by  a  precipitate  and  fliameful  flight,  xxxvi. 
Of  the'  Thebans  more  were  killed  than  taken. 
Few  of  the  confederates  perilhed,  as  they  had  little 
ihare  in  the  adion,  and  as  Philip,  perceiving  his 
viftory  to  be  complete/ gave  orders  to  fpare  the 
vanquiflied,  with  a  clemency  imufual  in  that  age, 
and  not  lefs  honourable  to  his  underftanding  than 
his  heart;  fince  his  humanity  thus  fubdued  the 
minds,  and  gained  the  affections,  of  his  conquered 
^enemies  ^*.  , 

According  to  the  Grecian  cuftom,  the  battle  was  Philip 
followed  by  an  entertainment,  at  which  the  Sang,  ^J^^^ 
prefiding  in  perfon,  received  the  congratulations  of  battle. 
his  friends,  and  the  humble  fupplications  of  the 
Athenian  deputies,  who  craved  the  bodies  of  thdur 
flain*  This  requeft,  which  ferved  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  defeat,  was  readily  granted  ;  but, 
before  they  availed  themfelves^  of  the  permiifion  to 
carry  off  their  dead,  Philip,  who  with  his  natural 
intemperance,  had  protraded  the  entertainment  till 
morning,  iffued  forth  with  his  licentious  com- 
panions to  viiit  the  field  oT  battle  ;  their  heads 
crowned  with  feftive  garlands,  their  minds  intoxi- 
cated with  the  infolence  of  wine  and  viftory ;  yet 
the  fight  of  the  flaughtered  Thebans,  which  firft 
prefented  itfelf  to  their  eyes, 'and  particularly  the 
facred  band  of  friends  and  lovers,  who  lay  covered 
with  honourable  wounds,  on  the  fpot  where  they 
had  been  drawn  up  to  fight,  brought  back  thefe 

'^  Pattian.  Achaic.  Diodor.  8c  JuAin.  ubi  fupra* 

infolent 
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infolent  fpe£tators  to  the  fentiments  of  reafon  and 
humajriijty.  Philip  beheld  the  awful  fcene  with  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  pity ;  and,  after  an  afi> 
feding  filence,  denounced  a  folemn  curfe  againft 
thofe  who  bafely  fufpefted  the  friendfliip  of  fucb 
brave  men  to  be  tainted  with  criminal  and  in&jnous 
paffions  ^^ 

But  this  ferious  teoiper  of  mind  did  not  laft 
long ;  for,  having  proceeded  to  that  quarter  of  the 
field  where  the  Athenians  had  fought  and  fallen, 
the  King  abandoned  himfelf  to  all  the  le^ty  and 
littlenefs  of  the  moft  petulant  joy,  Inftead  of  being 
impreffed  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  his  recent  danger, 
md  with  dutiful  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  happi- 
pefs  of  his  efcape,  and  the  importance  of  his  vifltory, 
Philip  only  compared  the  boaftful  pretenfions,  with 
the  mean  performances  of  his  Athenian  enemies  ; 
and  ftruck  by  this  contraft,  rehearfed,  with  the  in- 
folent mockery  of  a  buffoon,  the  pompous  declara- 
tion of  war  lately  drawn  up  by  the  ardent  patriot- 
ifm  and  too  languine  hopes  of  Demofthenes.  It 
was  on  this  occafion  that  the  orator  Demades  at 
once  rebuked  the  folly,  and  flattered  the  ambkion 
of  Philip,  by  alking  him,  Why  heaffumedthe  cha- 
racter of  Therfites,  when  fortune  affigned  him  the 
part  of  Agamemnon  '^  ? 

Whatever  might  be  the  eSeSt  of  this  fliarp  re- 
primand **^,  it  is  certain  that  the  King  of  Macedon 
indulged   not,   on  any   future   occafion,   a   vaia 

^  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid.  ^  Idem  in  Demofihen. 

^  Plutarch  afcribes>  to  this  fm^rt  obferyat|(ni>  the.  qioderation  ot 
Philip's  fublequent  condu6^. 

triumph 
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tximofh  over  tke  vanquifhed.    When  advifed  by  c  H  A  R 
his  generals  to  advance  mto  Attica,  and  to  render  ,^^^ 
himfelf  mafter  of  Athens,  he  calmly  replied,  ^^  Have 
I  done  fo  much  for  glory,  and  fhall  I  deftroy  the 
theatre  of  that  gjory  ^°^  ?"    His  fubfequent  condu<a 
correiponded  with   the  moderation  of  this   fenti* 
ment.     He  reftored,  without  ranfom,   the  Athe*- 
nian   prifoners;    who^   at  departing,    having   de- 
manded their  baggage,  were  alfd  gratified  in  this 
particular ;  the  King  pleafantly  obferving,  that  the 
Athenians   feemed    to    think  he    had   not    con<^ 
qnered  them  in  eameft*°'.     Soon  afterwards  he 
difpatched  his  fon  Alexander,  and  Antipater,  the 
moft  trailed  of  his  minifters,  to  offer  them  peace 
on  fiich  &vourable  terms  as  they  had  little  reafon 
to  expe&.     They  were  required  to  fend  deputies 
to  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth^  where,  to  adjuil  their 
relpedive  contingents  of  troops  for  the  Perfian  ex- 
pedition, Philip  purpofed  aflembling,  early  in  th^ 
fpring,  a  general  convention  of  all  the  Grecian 
ftates :  they  were  ordered  to  furrender^the  ifle  of 
Samoa,  which  actually  formed  the  principal  flation 
of  thar  fleet,  and  the  main  bulwark  and  defence  of 
all  their  maritime  or  infular  pofleifions ;  but  they 
were  allowed  to  enjoy,  unmolefted,  the  Attic  terri- 
tory, with   their  hereditary  form  of  government, 
and  flattered  by  the   acquifition  of  Oropus,   for 
which  they  had  fo  long  contended  with  the  un- 
happy Thebans  "*.     It  was  not  merely  ii|^  being 

««»  Plut.  in  Apoph.  '»'  Idem,  ibkL 

*^  Fkufaniaa  Boeotic.    Diodorusi  ubi  fupra. 

r  I  deprived 
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CHAP,  deprived  of  this  city,  that  the  Thebans  eatperienced 
the  indignation  of  th^  conqueror.  From  the  tran& 
aftions  between  Macedon  and  Thebes,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  Philip  thought  himfelf  entitled  to 
treat  that  people,  not  as  open  and  generous  enemies, 
whofe  ftruggle  for  freedom  deferved  his  clemency, 
but  as  faithlefs  and  infidious  rebels,  who  merited 
all  the  feverity  of  his  juftice.  He  punifhed  the  re* 
publican  party  with  uhrelenting  vigour  j  reftored. 
the  traitors,  whom  they  had  banifhed,  to  the  firft 
honours  of  the  republic ;  and,  in  order  to  fupport 
their  government,  placed  a  Macedonian  garrifon  in 
the  Theban  citadel  '*^^ 
Caitfes  In  his  oppofite  treatment  of  the  two  republics, 

which  It     PWHp,  it  is  probable,  was  fwayed  neither  by  af- 
procceded.  feclion  nor  hatred:  his  generctfity  and  his  rigouf 
were  alike  artificial,  and  both  dhre£ted  by  his  in- 
tereft.     Befides  the  diflferent  charaders  of  the  The- 
bans and  Athenians,  which  rendered  the  former  as 
,  fenfible  to  the  impreffion  of  fear,  as  the  latter  were 

fufceptible^  of  gratitude  and  prone  to  eulogy,  the 
Thebans  had  too  long,  and  too  early  abandoned  the 
caufe  <rf  Greece,  and  too  ftrenuoufly  everted  them^ 
felves  in  eftablifhing  the  power  of  Macedon^  to  ac- 
quire much  reputation  by  one  unfuccefsful  iattempt 
to  refift  Philip,  to  which  they  had  been  at  length 
roufed  lefs  by  their  own  public  fpirit  or  courage* 
than  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  Demofthenes. 
The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  who  from  the 
beginning  had  oppofed  the  views  of  this  prince, 

*^*  Juitin.  1.  ix.  c.lr.  ^    * 

■-  though 
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though  M^  far  yk  prudence  and  adivity  than  euAK 
their  iituatioiv  require }  who,  thrpugh  the  whole  ,^^^^^^^, 
courfe  of  his  Ireign,  had  continued  to  traverfe  his 
meafures,  and  to  fpum  his  authority ;  and  who, 
previoufly  to  the  lafl:  fatal  encounter  at  Ghasronasa, 
had  endeavoured  to  foarm  a  general  confederacy, 
anJ  when  that  proved  impoffible,  had  determined, 
almoft  unaflifted  and  alone,  to  refift  the  common 
foe,  feemed  entitled  to  fuch  gratitude  and  ap- 
plaufe,  as  compafHon  ben;ows  on  ill-direded  va^ 
lour  and  unfortunate  patriodfm ;  and  the  rigorous 
treatment  of  fuch  a  people  mud  have  Ihocked  the 
fentiments,  and  exafperated  the  hatred,  of  every 
citizen  of  Greece,  who  yet  retained  the  fainteft 
tindure  of  ancient  principles,  or  whd  was  ilill  ani- 
mated by  the  fmalleft  fpark  of  public  fpirit. 

Philip  too  well  underftood  his  intereft,  thus  to  Dating 
tamifh   the  glory,  and  rifk  the  fruits  of  vidory,  ^^^^ 
although  the  daring  and  imprudent  behaviour  of  Athenians 
the  Athenians,  after  the  battle,  might  have  ferved  ^  *^** 
to  juftify  the  harflieft  meafures.    The  firfl:  news 
of  their  defeat  filled  the  city  with  tumult  or  con« 
ftemadon.     But  when  the  diforder   ceafed,    the 
people  fhewed  themfelves  difpofed  to  place  their 
whole,  confidence  in  arms,  none  in  the  mercy  of 
Philip.     Upon  the  motion  of  Hyperides  ''^  a  de- 
cree pafled  for  fending  to  the  Rraus  thdr  wives, 
childrisn,  and  moft  valuable  effeds,  together  with 
the  facred  imag^  and  ornaments  of  their  gods* 
By  the  fame  decree,  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the 

'•♦  Hut-inVitaHiperii 

VOL.  IV.  Q  city 
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eUAh  cky  were  beftonved  on  ifarfuigiers  and  flaves,  and 
^^^^^,  reftored  to  perfons  declared  jn&mous,  on  this  one 
condition^  that  they  exerted  themfelves  in  the  pul> 
lie  de£eiica.      Demofthenes^  with  equal    fuccefs, 
propofed  a  decree  for  repairing  the  walls  and  fortifi- 
cations,   a  work  which,    being  himfelf  appointed 
to  fuperintend,  he  generoully  accompliihed  at  the 
expence  of  his  private  fortune '°*.      The  orator 
Lycurgus  undertook  the  more  eafy  taik  of    im« 
peaching  the  worthlefs  Lyficles,.whofe  mifcondu£l 
in  the  day  of  battle  had  been  the  immediate  caufe 
of  the  late  fatal  difafter.     In  a  difcourle  calculated  • 
to  revive  the  fpirit  of  military  enthufiafm,  which 
had  anciently  animated  the  Athenians,  the  fpeaker 
thus  warmly  apoftrophifed  the  confcious  guilt  of 
the  mute  and  trembling  general:  "  The  Athe* 
nians  have  been -totally  defeated  in  an  engage* 
mentj    the  enemy  have  ereSed  a  trophy  to  the 
eternal  diflionour  of  Athens ;  and  Greece  is  now 
prepared  to  receive  the  ^etefted  yoke  of  fervitude* 
You  were  our  commander  oil  that  inglorius  day } 
And  ftill  you  breathe  the  vital  air,  enjoy  the  light 
of  the  fun,'  and  appear  in  our  public  places,  a 
living  monument  of  the  difgrace  and  non  of  your 
country."     The  quick  refentment  of  the  hearers 
fupplied  the  confequence,    and  the  criminal  was 
dragged  to  execution  '^. 
fm^*t  Neither  the  inflammatory  decrees,  nor  the  hoftile 

"f®*^     preparations,  of  Athens,  could  fiiake  the  modera- 
viaoiy.      tion  of   Philip,    or  determine  him  to  alter  the 

1°^  Df mofth.  de  Corondu  "*  Dk)dor.l.xvLp.477* 

favour- 
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favourable  terms  of  accommbdarion,  which  he  had  Q  HA^f 
already  propofed  by  his  ambaffadors.      The  pa-  j^-^ 
triodc  or  republican  party,  headed  by  the  oratory 
juft  mentioned,  breathed  hatred  a»d  revaige ;  but 
at  the  interceffion  of  the  Areopagus,  which  qn  thi^ 
occafion  afted  fuitably  to  the  fame  of  its  ancient 
wifdom,  the  prudent  and  virtuous  Phocian  '°'  w?^ 
appointed  to  the  chief  command.     The  difcemr 
ment  of  this  ftatefman  and  general,  wh'ofe  merit 
had  been  neglefted  while  there  was  yet  time  to  per^ 
form  any  effential   fervice,    might  eafily  perceive 
the  vanity  of  attempting  to  recover  the  honour  of 
a  people,   who,    antecedently  to   their  defieat  by 
Philip,  had  been  ftill  more  fatally  fubdued  by  their 
own    pernicious  vices.       Amidfl    the    important  fixt>«n» 
events  of   the  Macedonian  war,  and  amidft  the  ^f*^ 
dreadful  misfortunes  which,  in  confequence  of  its  Adieniaw. 
melancholy  iffue,  hung  over  their  country,  a  fet  of 
Athenian   citizens,  diftmguiflied  by  their  rank  and 
fortune,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Sixty^ 
from  the  accidental  number  of  their  origmal  ia« 
ftitution,  regularly  aflembled  into  a  club,  where  all 
ferious  tranfa£Hons  were  treated  with  levity  and 
ridicule,    aiid    day  after    day  fpent  in   feafting^ 
gaming,  and   the  fprightly  exercifes  of  wit  and 
pleafantry.      This   deteftible  fociety  law'^,  with- 
out emotion,  their  countrymen  arming  jFor  battle  ; 
with  the  moft  carelefs  indifference  they  recdved 
accounts  of  their  captivity  or  death  ;  nor  did  the     ' 
public  calamities  in  any  degree  difhirb  their  fefti* 

>«7  Plutarch  in  Fbockm.  '*^  Athounuy  Lziv.p.6z4« 

9  a  vity, 
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CHAP,  vity,   or  interrupt,  for  a  moment,  the  tranqoii 
>  1-^    \  courfe  of   their   pieafures.      Their  feme  havitfg 
feached    Macedon,    Philip  fent  them  a  fum  of 
money,  to  fupport  the  expence  of  an  afibciation 
fo  fevourable  to  his  views.      But  what   opinion 
muft  Phocion  have  formed  of  fuch  an  eflablifh- 
metit ;  or  how  was  it  poflible  for  any  difpaiSonate 
man  of  ordinary  prudence  to  exped,  that  a  re^ 
public  fo  totally  degenerate,    as  to    fofter  fuch 
wretches  within  its  bofom,  could  fuccefsfuUy  wage 
war  againft  a  vigilant  and  enterprifing  enemy  ? 
They  ite*        The  arguments  of  the  wifeft  portion  of  the  com- 
^^l^"**]^^  munity  for  accepting  the  peace  profferrcd  by  Philip 
terms  of     were  ftrengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  return  of 
Imdb^'    I^^"^^^^  '^^'^  ^^^  Athenian  prifoners  taken   at 
Philip.       Chasron^a,  who    unanimoufly  blazed    forth    the 
praifes  of  their  generous  conqueror.    Ambafladors 
were  accordingly  difpatched  to  the  King  of  Mace- 
don, to  accept  and  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace,  upon 
the  terms  which  he  had  condefcended  to  offer ; 
and  the  only  marks  of  deference  fhewn  to  the  vio- 
lent party,  who  ftill  clamoured  for  war,  were,  that 
Demochares,   who  oftentatioufly  affected  a  rude 
boldnefs   of  fpeech    againft    Philip,   was  named 
among  the  ambafladors^    and  that  Demoflhenes, 
the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  that  prince,  was  ap- 
pointed to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  in  honour 
of  thofe  flain  at  Chseronasa. 
Infolence        Demochares  acquitted  himfelf  of  his  commif- 
chares.  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^*^  extravagant  petulance  which  natu- 
rally flowed  from  his  charader ;  and  which,  in  the 
Grecian  coimmonwealths,  too  frequently  difgraced 

the 
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the  decency  of  public  tranfaaions.    At  thdr  au.  C  b  A  P. 
A'ence  of   leave,    Philip,   with   lefe  fincerity  than  ^^^^^ 
politenefs,  lavifhed  on  the  ambaiTadors  his  lifual 
profei&ons    of    friendfhip,    and  obligingly  aiked 
them.    Is    thare   any  thing   ferther  in  which  I 
can   gratify  the  Athenians?    ^  Yes,'*    faid   De-      -^ 
mochares,  "  hang  thyfdf/*    The  juft  indignation 
of  all  prefent  broke  forth  againfl  this  unprovoked 
outrage ;  when  Philip,    with    admirable  cDolne£^ 
filenced  the  clamour,  by  fayiqg,  "  Let  this  ridi- 
culous brawler  depart  unmolefted ;"  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  other  ambaffadors,  "  Go,   telL'your 
countrjrmen,  that  thofe  who  <can  utter  fuch  contu- 
melies are  lefs  juft  aijtd  i^ioderate,  jtfean  he  who  can 
pardon  them '%^' 

The  honourable  employment  conferred  on  De-  Oration  of 
mofthenes,   which    (hewed    that,    notvidthftanding  ^^^^j„ 
the  unfort^mate  iffue  of  his  counfels,  th^ .  Atjier  honour  of  i 
nians  ftill    approved  his    principles  and  his*  p»-  ^^^o^^^^"* 
triotifm,  might  have  been  expected  tp  elevate  hip  r^^. 
fentiments  and  his  language  to  th^  highesd  ftram  of 
eloquence.     But  the  complexion  of  the  tfm^  Ho 
longer  admitted   thofe  daring  flights  to  which   he 
had  been  accuftomed  to  foar ;  and  the  powei^  of 
the  orator  feem  to  have  declined  with  the  fortunes 
of  hig  country.     With  too  apparent  caution  he 
avoids  the  mention  of  all  recent  tranfaOions,  and 
dwdls  with  tirefonie  minutenefs  on  the  ^icient,  and 
even  fabulous,  parts  of  the  Athenian  ftory»     One 
tWiftent  flaih  of  light  breaks  forth  towards  the  end 


»**  Seneca  de  In. 
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CHAP,  of  his  difcpurfe,  when^  commemorating  the  glory 
of  the  flain,  he  fays,  that  the  removal  of  thofe 
zealous  republicans  from  their  country  was  like 
jtaking  the  fim  from  the  wodd  "° ;  a  figure  bold, 
yet  juft ;  fince  after  the  battle  of  Chasronaea, 
liiere  ranaihed  no  farther  hofies  of  refilling  the 
conqueror — the  dignity  of  freedom  was  for  ever 
loAy  and  die  gloom  of  night  and  tyranny  defcended 
smd  thickened  over  Greece  "'• 

"°  'ilffiri^  yetf  UTtfOLm  noQermunog  novim  to  ^f  E|cXotTO»  ivaxm^ 
xou  ;^a\ETo$  ttTo^  o  XctTo/jbcyo;  ijMtv  Cko^  ^u  ran^s  av^^  ocjou^tQBrrwf 
»  OKora  xMi  oroXXti  ^vaickuec  w»q  o  ^fwroi  ^nXog  tw*  '£XXny(w  yeyovt. 
P*  ^SS'^  ^  Po^  ^  ^  ^S^^  "^f^  taken  from  the  waAdy  the  renuuning 
life  of  mortals  would  be  involved  in  difficulties  and  mifery ;  lb  by  the 
lieath  of  thofe  warriorsy;  the  oi^inal  glory  of  Greece  was  buried  in 
darknefii  and  ignominy."  Of  this  difcoorfe^  wiach.  libanius  denies 
to  be  genuine^  many  pailages  are  comipt,  and  many  interpolated. 
The  geiiera}^dd>]Iity  <^  die  whole  may  be  explained  by  the  obfervatioH 
in  ihetexty  without  having  Tocourfe  to  the  ddPence  of  Wolfius  :  ^  Ora- 
tionem  Libanius  Demofthenis  efle  negat  ut  vilem  &  imbedllem  om- 
nhio.  Qaod  quis  miretuT}  cum  &  argumentum  fit  imbedlle  V*  De- 
nuiAhm*  edit  ViTolf.  p.  159* 

'"  Hie  dies  univerfse  Graecise^  et  gloriam  (dominationisy  et  yetuftiA 
0mam  libertatem  finivit.  Jultin.  1.  ix.  ciii.  Demofthenesy  Diockxiis 
Straboy  and  Faoiaiuasy  all  exprefi  the  £une  fentimenty  and  nearly  in 
.thefivnewordsw 
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Liherdl  Spirit^ of  tht  Macedonian  Government'^ 
Philip  appointed  General  of  ihe  Greeks.'^RebeU 
Hon  of  Illyria.^^AJfa/Jinaiion   of  fhilip.'^His 
CharaSler. -— Accejfion  of  Aiexand6r:'^-^tlis  Em^ 
pedition  agdinji  the  lllyriaHs  and  TribdUi»  —  He 
pajfes  the  Danube.  —  Rebellion  in  Greece.  — De-^ 
Jirtidion  of  Thebes.-^ Her oifm  of  Timoclfid. -^' 
Alexander  crojfes  the  tlellefponi.  —  State  of  the 
Ferjian    Empire. -^  'Battle    of  ^  the  Granicm^  -^' 
Siege  of  Miletus  and  Halicarnqffus,  —  Bold  A^-^ 
venture  of  two  Macedonian  Soldien.'T-Alexan^ 
der^s  judiciout  Plan  of  War. -^  Arts  by  which  he 
fecured  his   Conquejis.—The  battle  of  IJfus.'^-^  "v  f     * 
The    Virtues    of   Alexander    expand   with   hi$      :   r   ' 
Profperity,  '     . ,  '* 

HTHE    Greeks    acknowledged,    with     reludance  c  H  A  Pi 
and    forrow,    that  by  the  decifiye'  viaory  of  ^^^^ 
Chaeronaea,  Phflip  became  mafter  of  their  couii-  liberal 
try '.     But  we  fhodld  form  a  very  erroneous  notion  ^w^ 

of  the  Macedonian-^  government,  if  we  compared  domango- 

vermoient^ 
'  Demoiih.  JEfcfain.  Dioto.  Plutarch,  Aniaib  paiBm.  I  ihaU  citt 
only  the  ivonis  of  Stx;:^:  <«  Xouftnua,  is  orv  «i?u4nrof  •  AfAUvw 
fJieyuXtti  twn^ebi  AQtiyoMv;  rt  xoiBoftfri^  ncu  K<^iQiuSf,  KMn^n  rns  £^^«30C 
xtf^M^  «  Aod  ChseronKa»i;fherePhilip»  the  fonofAmyntasy  haying 
conquered  the  Athenians*  BoBodajur^  and  Corinthtaoi*  ina  gre^t  badJ9 
rendered  hiqifelf  nuifter  of  Greece.'*    j5tnib..G«ogfap^.  1.  U*  P*iiM« 

Q  4  »t 
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C  HAP.  it  with  the  defpotifm  of  the  Eaft^  or  the  abfolute 
^^^^  doaimion  of  many  European  monarchs.     The  au- 
thority of  Philip,  even  in  his  hereditary  realm, 
was  modelled  on  that  admirable  fyftem  of  power 
and  liberty,  which  diftinguiihed  and  ennobled  the 
policies  of  the  heroic  ages^     He  adminiflered  the 
religion,  decided  the  differences,  and  commanded 
the  valour,  of  foldiers  tod  freemen  ^      Perfonal 
merit  entitled  him  to  hold  the  fceptre,  which,  being 
derived  from  Jove,  cbuld  not  long  be  fwayed  by 
unwordiy  hands.     The  fuperiority  of  his  abilities, 
the  vigilant  aiul  impartial  juftice  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  formed  the  main  pillars  of  his  prerogative ; 
iince,  according  to  the  principles  and  feelings  of 
die  Macedonians,  he  who  infringed  the  rights  of 
his  fubjeds^  ceafed  from  that  moment  to  be  a 
lung.  ^ 
Natureand      Having  effe&ed  the  conqueft  of   Greece,   the 
^^yf    prudence  of  Philip  could  not  be  fuppofed  ambi- 
authority    tious  of  introducing  into  that  country  more  fevere 
in  Greece,  maxims  of  government  than  thofe  which  prevailed 


'  When  Alexander,  intoacated  with  profyaity,  claimed  too 
exalted  honours,  he  was  told  by  CaUifthenes  the  philofopher, 
**  'Oi  ^^oyoyo»  e|  A^ya^  ik  MatxE^oytay  tiXdov,  ah  €m  aXka,  yo^  Max£&y»y 
dfxwrnhevtiihM&a.u  Yonr  ancefiors  came  from  Ai^os  to  Macedon, 
and  contmued  there,  governing  the  Macedonians^  not  by  force,  but  by 
law/'    Asrian.  Exped.  Alexand.  p.  87. 

/  '  In  capital  cafes,  fays  Curtius,  the  foldiers  judged  in  time  of  war, 
the  citizens  in  time  of  peace.  He  then  adds,  ^  Kihil  protefias  regum 
valebat,  nifi  inius  valuilTet  audoritas  ;'*  fcilicet  ))OpuH«  Curtius, 
I.X*  c.  8.    Conf*  Lviii.  c.  d. 

^  A  very  mean  fubjedi  literally  tdd  Philip,  ^  If  you  refufe  to  do^ 
me  juftice,  ceafe  to  be  a  king.*^  Fhit.  Apopth.  Conf.  Arift.  politic,  l.v. 
<•  xo.  Tit.  Liv.].xxxi«  ^  xliv. 

in 
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m  Macedon.     He  aSeded,  on  the  contrary,   to  chap. 

xxxvn 
preferve  inviolate  the  ancient  forms  of  the  repub-  .»^  r-^-_j 

lican  conftitution,  and  determined   to  govern  the 

Greeks  by  the  fame  policy  with  which  he  had  fub- 

dued  them.      While  Macedonian  garrifons  kept 

poiTeffion  of  Thermopylae  and  the  other  ftrong 

holds  of  Greece,  the  faithful  and .  addve  partiians 

of  Philip  controuled  the  refolutions,  and  direded 

the  meafures,  of  each  particular  republic.      The 

fuperintendi^ce  of  the  facred.games,  as  well  as  of 

the  Delphic  temple,  rendered  him  the  only  vifible 

head  of  the  national  religion:  in  confequence  of 

the  double  right  ot  prefiding  and  voting  in  the 

Ampbi£)ryonic  council,    he  appeared  in  ^e  cha- 

rader  of  fupreme  civil  magiftrate'  of  Greece ;  and 

his  illuftriotts  vidory  at  Chseronasa.  over  the  only 

communities  that  oppofed  his  greamefs,    pointed 

him  out  as  the  general  beft  aidtled  to  condnd  the 

military  force  of  Greece  and  Macedon  in  the  longi 

projected  invafion  of  Perfiaj  an  office  ;«^hich,  as      «        ^ 

he  might  have  aflumed  it  without  blame,  he  there-^ 

fore  folicited  with  applaufe  from  the  impartial  fuf-. 

frages  of  the  people  K 

Tfcat  this  condefcenfion  muft  have  been  highly  phiiip 

flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  appears  from  »*"^®^ 

the    tranfaftions:^  at   Corinth,  wh^e  Philip,    the  ^e 

year   following  the  battle  of  Chaeronaea,  had  af.  Gweks. 

fembied  a  general  convcaition  of  the  Amphidyonic  ^^^P' 

ftates*.      In  this  affembly,  Dius  of  Ephefus  repre-  A.C.337- 

fented,  with  aflfeaing  energy,  the  vexations  and 

^  Diodor.  1*  xvi.  p*556.     Ton  E^wm  tKofiti^w  avroit  rfoirvfyov,  &c* 
*  Diodor.  L  xvL  p.  55  6. 

oppreffion 
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CHAP,  oppreifion  which  the  feeble  coloflies  of  Afia  d^y 
.,  -  _*  experienced  from  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  the 
Perfian  fetraps.  The  general  voice  of  the  aflem* 
biy  re-echoed  his  complaint,  while  each  member  re- 
coUedted,  with  indignation,  the  continual  outrages  of 
a  people  who  had  anciently  invaded  their  country, 
infulted  their  religion,  burned  their  temples,  and, 
not  fadsfied  with  thefe  a£b  of  vengeance,  had  re- 
duced and  opprefled  their  colonies,  and  uninter- 
ruptedly excited  and  notiriihed  thofe  cruel  aiiimo'* 
fities  which  had  long  filled  every  part  of  Greece 
with  fedition  and  bloods  Philip  had  private 
wrongs  to  urgeagainft  the  Perfians,  whofe  hatred 
and  jealoufy  had,  on:  feveral  occafions,  thwarted 
his  meafurjes  and  difturbed  his  goverament.  Tet 
he  infiflied  chiefly  on  thdr  public  injuries  and 
notorious  enmity  to  the  whole  Grecian  name,  the 
honour  of  which  could  only  be  redeemed  by  a 
fi|ccefsful  expedition  into  Afia. 
Amount  This  expedition  was  determined  with  univerfal 
p  ^^  confent.  PhiUp  was  appdnted  general  of  the  con«f 
federacy;  and  (although  the  Lacedaemoniai^  fuU 
lenly  abfented  themfelves  from  the  convention) 
when  the  feveral  ftates  came  to  afcertain  the  con« 
tingent  of  troops  which  they  could  receptively 
raife,  the  whole,  exclufive  of  the  Macedonians, 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  (weoty  thoufand 
foot,  and  fifteen  thoufa&d  horfe  ^ ; .  a  prodigious 
force,  of  which  the  domeftic  diffenfions  of  the 
Oreeks  had   hitherto,   perhaps,   prevented  them 

from 
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from  formmg  an  adequate  ndtioii.  On  no  fortner  chap, 
occafion  had  the  feveral  republics  .appeared  fo  .^^^_^,_^ 
llK)roughly  united  in  one  common  ciufe  j  never 
had  they  fhewn  thenifelves  fo  fenfible  of  -their 
combing  ftrength ;  never  hall  they^teftified  ftich 
general  alacrity  to  take  tfteifield,  or  fuch  unliihited 
^confidence  in^theabilides  df  their  commander.  '    - 

It  belpngs  to  the  biographers  of  theKiiig  of  Theex- 
Macedon,    to  examine  the  circiimftances  of  the  ^g^^^g^i, 
bloody  ttanfadion  \diich  'clouded    this    glorious  a  rebeUion 
profpefi:.     In  the  generaj  hiftory  of  Greece,  it  is  !^^^^* 
fafficient  to  mendon,  that  Philip,  having  difpatched  meftic  &> 
Parmenip  with  a  body  of.  troops  to  protefl:  the  ^®°^^]^ 
Afiadc   colonies,    was    prevented    from    immedi-  oiyiap.  * 
ately  following  that  commander  by  an  infilrreaiofa  en.  i* 
of  the  lUyrian  tribes^    This  Unfeafonable  diver- ^^'^^^ 
lion  from  the  greateft  :^terprife  of  his  reign,  was 
rendered  more  formidable  by  the  ddmeftic  difcord 
which  ihook  the  palace   of  Philip.     A  fpirit  lefs 
proud  >and  jealous  than  that  of  Olympias,  mother 
of  Alexander,  might  have  been  juilly  provoked  by 
the  continual  infidelities  of    her  hufband,  who, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peac(^  or  in  war, 
iiev0f  ceafed  to  augment  the  number  of  his  wive^ 
or  concubines'**:     The  generous  mind  of  Alex- 
ander muft  naturally  have'efpoUfed  thte  caufe  of  his 
mother,  although  his  own  intereft  had  not  been 
deeply  cwcemed  in  preventing  Philip  from  conti- 
litisdly  giving  him  fo  many  new  rivals  to  the  throne. 
The  young  prince  defended  the  rights  of  Olympias 

'  r*  JMaili^r*  adOlytnp.  '"AAeMeuS}  Lxtii.  p.  55  8.  ^ 

and 
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CRAP,  and  his  ovm^  with  the  impetuofity  natural  to  his 
^^^°^^-  charaaer :  at  the  nuptials  of  Philip  with  Caffandra, 


niece  to  Attalus,   one  of   his    generals   and  h- 
vourites^  an  open  rupture  broke  out  between  the 
imperious  father  and  his  more  haughty  fon  " ;  and 
the  latter  concluding  all  thofe  to  be  his  own  friends 
who  were  enemies  to  the  former,   fought  refuge 
among  the  rebellious  lUyrians,  who  were  already 
in  arms  againft  their  fovereign. 
Philip  ex-       The  dexterity  of  Philip  extricated  him  from 
tricatcs       thefe  difficulties.     Having  conquered  Ae  Illyrians, 
frtna  thefe  ^^  foftened  Alexander  by  afluring  him  that  his  il- 
difficulties,  luflrious  merit,  which  was  alike  admired  in  Greece 
^^^     and  Macedon,  had  not  efcaped  the  anxious  vigi- 
A.C.  3^6.   lance  of  a  parent,  who,  by  giving  him  many  rivals 
to  the  throne,  had  only  given  him  an  q)portunity 
of  furpaffing  them  all  in  glory  and  in  the  merited 
afFedions  of  the  Macedonians  ".     Soothed  by  this 
cdndefcenfion,  Olympias  and  her  fon  again   ap- 
peared at  court  with  the  diflindion  due  to  their 
rank :  and,  to  announce  and  confirm  this  happy  recon- 
cilement with  his  family,  Philip  married  his  beloved 
daughter  Cleopatra  to  the  King  of  Epirus,  maternal 
uncle  of  Alexander ;  and  celebrated  the  nuptials  by 
a  magnificent  feftival  which  lafted  Several  days, 
during  which  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  vied 
with  each  other  in  fhewing  thdr  obfequious  refped 
towards  their  common  general  and  msdfter. 
isaflaffi-        Amidfl  the  tumultuous  amufements  of  the  fefti- 
natedin     yfty,   Philip  often  appeared  in  public  with   un» 

going  to  ' 

the  theatre.  „  piotareh.  in  Alexander.  "  Ptot  Apophtfa. 

guarded 
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mrded  confideace  in  the  fidelky  and  attachment  chap. 
of  all  his  fubjeds :  but  proceeding  one  day  from  ^ 

the  palace  to  the  theatre,  he  was  ftabbed  to  the 
heart  by  Pauianias '%  aMac^oi)ian}  whether  the 
aflaifin  was  ftlmulated  merely  by  private  refent- 
msaty  or  pron^ted  by  the  ill-appeafed  rage  of 
Olympias,  or  inftigated  to  commit  this  enormity  by  , 
the  Ferfian  latraps ;  which  laft  is  afierted  by  Alex- 
ander '%  who  alleged  the  aflaflination  of  his  father 
among  his  reafons  for  invading  the  Perfian  empire. 

Thus  fell  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  the  forty-  Hisciu- 
feventh  year  of  his  age  and  twenty-fourth  of  his  ^^^^' 
reiga ;  tiheiirfi  prince  whole  life  and  anions  hiilory 
hath  defcribed  with  fuch  regular  accuracy,  and 
circumftantial  fulnefs,  as  render  his  adminiftration 
a  matter  of  inftrudion  to  fucceeding  ages.  With 
a  reach  of  forefight  and  fagacity  peculiar  to  him- 
felf,  he  united  all  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Grecian  character;  valour,  eloquence,  addrefs, 
flexibility  to  vary  his  condud  without  changing  his 
purpofe,  the  mpft  extraordinary  powers  of  applica- 
tion and  perfev^rance,  of  cool  combination  and 
ardent  execution*  Intercepted  in  the  middle  of 
his  career  by  the  hand  of  an  aflaflin,  he  was  pre-  , 
vented  from  undertaking  the  jujfteft  and  noblefl 
defign  of  his  reign ;  a  defign  .which  he  had  long 
meditated,  and  in  which  his  near  profpe£);  of  fuc* 
cefs  promifedto  reward  the  labours  and  dangers  of 
his  toilfome  life.     Had  not  he  &llen  unexpededly 

^  Diodor.  &  Juftin.  ubu  fupnu  f 

,t.       ^  Aorian.  1.  iL  c.  iii.  &  Curdusy  L  iv.  c.  u 

by 
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c  H  A  P.  by  a  premature  fate^:  fiiere  is  good  reafon  to  bcr 
^~_^f  lieve  that  he  might:  ha«re  fubdued.the  P^an  env 
pire;   an  enterprife  more  dazzling,  but  lefs  dif- 
ficult, than  the  explcsits  which  he  had  alfieady  at- 
chieved.     Had  that  event  taken  place,  the  arduous 
undertakings  of  his  long  and  fuccefsful  reign  would 
hdve  been  ennobled  and  illuminated  by  the  fplen- 
dour  of  extenilvie  foreign  conqxieft;  Philip  would 
have  reached  the  haght  of  fuch  renowir  as  is  ob- 
tained by  the  -habits  of  ai£tivity,  vigilance,   and 
fortitude  in   the  purfuit  of  unbounded  greatnefs; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  pofterity,  would  perhaps 
have  furpafled   the  glory  of  ,^all*  kings  and  con- 
querors, who  either  preceded   or  followed  him. 
Yet,    even  on  this  fuppofition,  there  is  not  any 
man  of  fenfe  and  probity,  who,  if  he  allows  him*- 
felf  time  for  ferious  refledion,  would  purchafe  the 
imagined   grandeur  and  profperity  of  the  Kmg  of 
Macedon,  at  the  price  of  his  artifices  and  crimes ; 
and  to  a  philofopher,  who  confidered  either  the 
means  by  which  he  had  obtained  his  triumphs,  or 
the   probable   confequences  of  his  dominion  over 
Greece  and  Aiia,  the  bufy  ambition  of  this  mighty 
conqueror  would  appear  but  a  deceitful  fcene  of 
fplendid  mifery. 
Difficuides      A  prince  who  is   his  own  minifter,  and  almoft 
pending    ^jjg  f^jg  depofitory  of  hls  own  fecrets,  commonly 
fion  of       leaver  an  arduous  talk  for  the  labours  of  his  fuc- 
Aiexander  eeffor.      This  difficulty  prefented  itfelf  to  Alex- 

to  the  Ma-         i  ,        .  i  i       •  ^  i. 

^edonian     auder ;  but  It  was  not  the  only  cu'cumitance  that 
*^"*«-       rendered  his  fituation  difficult*    The  regular  order 

'     of 
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of  ftuxeffion  had  never  been  clearly  eftablilhed  in  chap. 
Macedon,  and  was  in  fome  m^ure  incompa-  ^.  ^ 
.  tible  with  the  fpirit  of  royal  government,  which,  Oiymp. 
as  then  generally  underftood,  required  fuch  quali-  ^c!  356- 
ties  and  accomplifhments  in  the  firil:  magiflrate,  as 
could  not  be  expefted  from  a  promifcuous  line  of 
hereditary  princes.  The  numerous  wives  of 
Philip  had,  however,  been  mofl:  fruitful  in  female 
oflfspring.  Nor  had  Alexander  much  to  appre- 
hend from  the  rivalihip  of  his  brothers,  iince 
Ptolemy,  bom  of  Arfinoe,  and  afterwards  King 
of  Egypt,  was  reputed  to  be  the  fon  of  Lagus,' 
to  whom  Philip  had  married  Arfinoe^  while  fhe 
was  with  child  by  himfelf ;  and  Aridaeus,  the  fon 
of  Philina,  who,  for  fix  years  after  the  death  of  \ 
Alexander^  held  a  pageant  royalty  in  the  Eaft 
through  the  glory  of  his  brother's  name,  and  the 
difcordant  /  ambition  of  his  lieutenants,  pofleiTed 
not  vigour  of  mind  eagerly  to  difpute  the  fuc- 
ceffion.  Buf  Alexander's  title  was  coptefted  by 
Amyntas,  fon  to  Perdiccas,  the  elder  brother  of 
Philip^  in  whofe  name  the  lafl-mentioned  prince 
originally  adminiftered  the  government,  till  tlie 
tender  age  of  Amyntas  being  rejeded  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians, PhiUp  fo  Kttle  feared  the  revival  of  his 
pretenfions  to  the  throne,  that  he  had  given  him 
his  daughter  Cyna  in  marriage.  This  new  ad- 
vantage ftrengthened  the  claim  of  Amyntas,  which, 
it  was  probable,  would  be  warmly  fupported  by 
Attains,  a  bold  and  enterprifing  commander,  the 
perfonal  enemy  of  Olympias  and  her  fon,  of  whom 
the  former  had  recently  put  to  death  his  kinf- 

woman 
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c  H  A  P^  woman  Cleopatra,  with  Ihocking  circumftinces  of 

,^^^^  cruelty.     Alexander  privately  took  meafures  with 

his  friends  for  crulhing  thefe  dangerous  enemfes  '^ ; 

and,  being  acknowledged  King  of  Macedon,  haf- 

tened  into  Greece,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  father's 

labours,  which  might  be  loft  by  delay. 

He  b  ic-        In  his  journey  thither,  he  experienced  the  per- 

knowiedg-  fijious  inconftancy  of  the  ThefTalians,  whom  he 

of  the        chaftifed  with    proper  feverity  j    and    having   af. 

Credits  in  fembled  the  deputies  of  the  ftates  at  Corinth,  he 

an  altem-  ,  ,* 

biy  of  the  was  invefted  with  the  fame  honours  ^^  which  had 
ftates  at      been  Conferred  on  his  predeceffor.    During  his  re- 
lidence  in  that  city  there  happmed   an  incident 
which  more  clearly  difplays  the  charafter  oF  Alex- 
ander,   than  can  be  done  by  the  moft  elaborate 
defcription.'     Curiofity  led  him  to  vifit  Diogenes 
the  cynic,  whofe  Angular  manners  and  mode  of  life 
have  been  mentioned  on  a  former  occafion.     He 
found  him  balking  in  the  fun '%  and,  having  made 
himfelf  known  as  the  matter  of   Macedon  and 
His  cha-     Greece,  alked  the  philofopher  what  he  could,  do  to 
^yedin'   ohKge  him?     *'  Stand  from  between  me  and  the 
his  con-      fun,*'  was  the  anfwer  of  the  cynic :  upon  which 
S  dL   ^^^  ^^^S  obferved  to  his  attendants,    "  that   he 
genes  the  would  choofe  to  be  Diogenes  'f  if  he  were  not 
7"^*        Alexander."     The  obfervation  was  natural    and 
fublime ;  fince,  under  the  moft  diffimilar  veils  of 
external   circumftances  and  purfuits,    their    cha- 
rafters  concealed  a  real  refemblance.     Both  pof- 

*^  DiodoruS)  I.  xvli.  %y  &  feqq,  &  JufBn.  xi.  i»  .&  feqq* 
'Mdem,  ibid.  >?  £au£ui.  L  iL  p.  8S. 

**  La,ertiu6inVit.Diogen. 

fefled 
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fefled  that  proud  ereft  fpirit  which  difdains  authority,  CHAP, 
fpums  controul,  and  afpires  to  domineer  over  for^^  _  _  ^ 
tune*  But,  by  diminifliing  the  number  of  his  wants, 
Diogenes  found,  in  his  tub,  that  independence  of 
mind,  which  Alexander,  by  the  unbounded  graljifica- 
tion  of  his  deiires,  could  not  attain  on  the  imperial 
throne  of  Perfia. 

Alexander,  having  returned  to  Macedon,i  pre<- Hisexpe- 
pared  for   his  eaftem  expedition  by  difiufing  th^^^^^ij. 
terror  of  his  n^me  among  the*  northern  Barbarians.'  niyrian*    ; 
The  Illyrians  and  Triballi,  mindful  of  the  injames  f"^]*^^". ; 
of  Philip,  had  haftily  taken  arms  to  oppofe,  ere  it  oiymp. 
became  too  late,  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  hm  ^^'  *• 
fon.     But  the  difcernment  of  the   young  prince       '^^"^^ 
readily  perceived  the  danger  of  leaving  fuch  for- 
midable enemies  on  his  frontier.      With  a  well^ 
appointed  army  he  marched  from  Amphipolis,  and, 
leavii^  the  city  Philippi  and  Mount  Orbelus  ba 
the  left,  arrived  in  ten  days  at  the  principal  pafs 
of  Mount  Haemus,  which  led  into  the  territory  of 
the  Triballi.     There  he  found  a  new,  and  not  lefs 
formidable  enemy.      The   independent  tribes   of  He  defeau 
Thrace,  having   embraced   the  caufe  of  the  Tri-  *^«  '^^ 
balli,   had  feized   an  emiiience  commanding    the  ^bes^f 
pafs  J  and,  inftead  of  a  breaftwork,  had  fortified  Thrace, 
themfelves  with  their  carriages  or  waggons,  which 
they  purpofed  to  roll  down  on  the  Macedonians. 
To  felude  the  force  of  this  unufual  battery,  Alexander 
commanded  fuch  of  his  troops  as  could  hot  con- 
veniently open  their  ranks,  and  allow  free  iffue  to 
the  intended  violence,  to  fell  flat  on  the  gix)und, 
and  carefully  clofe  their  fliields,  that  the  defcending 

VOL.  IV.  R  waggons 
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CHAP^VJ^aggons  might)  harnifefe,  hoqnd  over  thejp.    In 

^^^'  Gonfequence  of  this  cqntrivw^e^  the  hoftUe  artillery 

^9ias.  exhaiUUd  m.ymu    Alexander  then  attacked 

ti&e  Thradwi^.  wkh  a(}in|rabk  ordj^  mi  celerity. 

Fifibee&i^itadred&liL;  theirfwift&ei£i^4^owle4ge 

of  th^  country  foiled  the  grteftter  nuxeiber.    Thepri- 

foners,  women,  and  booty,  were  fent  for  fale  to  thi^ 

maritinie  dde&  oa  the  £ii:dii^ ''. 

Vi^Tn-       Aleiiaiadter  having  committed  this   fuhordinato 

^  **^  bulmefG  to  Lyfanias  and  Pbtlotas,  paffed  th^,moiiii* 

Peu^*'^    teihs^and  puriiaed  theXritballi*    By  gaUij3sg- then^ 

with  his  howsnea  and  dingers,  he  gradually  forced 

llemi  from  dieur  feilnefles,  and  defeated  a  pow^u) 

body  of  their  warriorS;  encamped  on.  the  wrfpdji 

banksibf  th^Lyginus,  dHbnfi  thr^  days  wm^h  from 

the  Danube.    The  reo^ainderof  thens^on,  qo&* 

dka£bed  by  thi^  valoiia:  of  their  chie&ain  Syrm^^  and 

idofoiKred  by  a^  misoecous  baod  of  I'hrafiians,,  took 

leefiige  in  Pence,  an  ifland  in  tha  l>9m^\^x  de* 

fcnd^  by  abrupt  and  i!ugged  hanli^^  fii^jfoimded 

by  dec^  md  foaming  ibtean^:    At^ander^  tiiough 

hd  had  juft  receii^ed  feme,  fhips  6£  war  bom  By*^ 

2saiitiuai^  judged  it  too  bd^ssardous  to^  affstuljt;  the 

;  ^land ;.  and  the  hoilik  appr^mnco^c^  the  Qet^e  on 

.  &g  horthpfai  ba»k>/furj*Mhftd  him.  with  an  honour* 

Alexander  ^^bk  preteoiee  for  d?Qllftfeg  the  fij^ge  0^^  On 

paflesthe    the.  jisteycgift  of  t&e  ©anufeo^  that  audacious  peopte 

^*°^^'    had  drawn,  up  &ui1  thoufand  hiorfe),.  aind  above  ten 

thoufand  IqiciMIc,  fhQwang.^  by  thm  cowiQenance  aaod 

demeanour,  a  deteirmined  refobtion  to  oj^fe  th^ 

landbig:  of  an.  enemy*    Provoked  by  thofe  %ns  of 

^  ArrianU  ift^xand,  Expedit.  1;  i.  p.  a,  flb  feqq. 

..defiaarce, 
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ifefiaice,  amfl  animated  by  <he  gfdry  of  paffilig  thft  <S  6  A  K 
greateftof  all  Eu^pe^  ihreas,  aftd  that  l^hi{^  :8^m 
was  furrounded  with  the.greateft  and  moft  warlike 
nadonsy  Alexander  filled  the  hides  ufed  m  en* 
campnaent  ymh  S^&xnr  md  othei^  buoyant  maceimld, 
and  colfe^fcdfitB  the  bdafsiempteyed  by  the  nati^a 
of.tlb^  paarts  iri  fifelfig',  eonraierce,  br  piiiaeyi 
Amidft  th»  dafkfiefe  of  the  efrfuing  night;  hi  ^ 
tKUifpoited  fifteen  hundred  cavaJry,  and  fotir  Ada- 
find  infantry 5  to  fb%t  part  of  the  oppofite*  bank 
which  ^was  ^veteA  with  high  and  thick  coiA.  At 
the  dawn  of  day,  he  commamded"  hife  foot  tb  'marcH 
through  thofe  rifeh  fields  ^  with  tranfverfed  Ipeacrt  j 
while  the  infantry  remained  concealed  in  the-cortti 
the  cavalry  foJlowed  them ; '  but  as  Iboft  ai  the 
former  emet^d  into  the  naked  plain,  the  horfe  arfi  .  . 
vanced  to  the  front,  and  both  faddenly  pnefenttn^ 
an  irrefift^Ie  objefl:  of  terror,  the  Oetx  abandoned 
their  poft,  amt  fled  to  their  city,  which  wa^  fctff 
rmles  daiant^  There,  they  at  firft  purpoled  t6 
make  a  vigoroiw  defence;  bur  perceiving  that 
Alexander  cautioufly^  IMrted  the  rivw,  to  avoid  tlt)^ 
danger:  of  an  taibuft,  Mfle£Hng  on  his  aftoniflmig 
boldteefsf  lA  paffing,  withotit  a  Bridge,  theBanubd 
in  cme  night,  and  beholdktg  the  impenetrabfe  firm-  ^ 
nefe  of  his  phalanx,  and  the  refiftfefs  impetuofity 
of  his  cavalry  "^  they  regarded  farther  oppofition 

asv 

^  IDMfytan;  topk  (ra^oms  tmnXufHf^?  tw  .^n/fpr.  The  fyl3tkt$  Wtft 
temfverfed,  not  only  for  the  purpofo^-af  0C9iCQa2ai9a(>  ** but  toi&dEe  ft 
road  through  the  conu** 

Axrian,  p.4&    Alexander  knew  the  proper  ufe  of  cavaby^  niuch  wat 

i  %  ft 
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(?  H  A  P.  as  vain>  forfook  their  habitations,  and  retired  pre- 
^^^'^^^^  dpitately,  with  their  wives  and  children,  into  the 
northern  defert  "♦ 

r  Th$  Macedonians  entered,  and  facked  the  town. 
The  ^oii  was  entrufted  to  Philip  and  Meleager ; 
Alexander,  mindful  of  fo  many  favours,  returned 
facrifices  of  thanks  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  the 
god  of  the  Danube;  and,  encamping  on  the 
{xorthem  bank  of  the  river,  received  very  fubmiffive 
embailies  from  the  furrounding  nations.  Even  Syr- 
mus,  the  intrepid  leader  of  the  Trlballi,  fent  pro- 
pitiatory prefents,  and  readily  obtained  pardon  from 
a  porince,  who  could  admire  virtue  in  a  Barbarian 
and  an  enemy  *'. 

,  Neceflity  alone  compelled  Alexander  to  carry 
his  arms  into  thofe  inhofpitable  regions.  Ani- 
mated by!  an  ambitipn  to  ftibdue  the  Afiatic  plains, 
he  turned  with  contempt  from  bleak  heaths  and 
barren  mountains,  pot  deigning  to  chaftife  the 
)x>a(tful  arrogance  of  the  Celtas.  The  Boii  and 
Senones,  Celtic  or,  German  tribes  {for  thofe  na- 
tions were  often  confounded  by  the  Greeks),  fent 
aoJaffadors  to .  Akxander,  who,  obferving  their 
lofty  flature  and  haughty  fpirit,  endeavoured  to 
humble,  them  ^  by  aiking,  "  what,  of  all  things, 
they  mofi  feared  ?"    not  doubting,    they  would 


receives 
the  fub- 
miffion  of 
the  neigh- 


nauoiis. 


fo  little  underftood  in  the  laft  century,  tlut  the  three  ranks  fired  fuc- 
ceflively  before  the  charge ;  each,  after  firing,  pafiing,  by  a  carocol, 
behind  the  reft.  Guftavus  Adolphus  allowed  only  his  firft  rank  to 
ftrt'^  Di^ich  was  do«foclefs~a  great  improTement,  and  paved  the  way 
foriedocihg  the  fervice  of  cavalry  to  its  true  principle,  what  Anian 
calls  <<  li  fiiou»  E^^oXq.  \^ 
^>  Arriaiif  l.i»  p*3»  &  ieqq.  ^^  Idem,  ibid* 

anfwer, 
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anfwer,  **  yourfelf ;"  but  they  replied,  «^  the  fall  of  CHAP, 
ieaven/'  The  King  declared  them  his  friends  and  ^^^^ 
allies,  but  whifpered  to  thofe  around  him,  **  the 
Celtae  are  an  arrogant  people  *^"  Could  we  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  this  narrative,  and  believe  that  am* 
bafladors  were  really  fent  to  Alexander  by  the  na- 
tions inhabiting  the  northern  receifes  of  the  Ionian 
gttlph,  k^ould  be  interefting  to  obferve  the  early 
chara£ler  and  firit  proceedings  of  a  people,  who 
were  deftined  to  fubdue  the  conquerors  of  the  Mace- 
donian  empire.  j 

In  his  return  towards  Pella,  Alexander  marched  Alexander 
through   the   fri^dly  country  of    the  Paeonians,  "^J)^^* 
where  he  received  the*  unpleafant  intelligence  that  and  other 
the  lUyrian  tribes  were  in  arms,  headed  by  Clitus,  ^T^ 
fon  of  Bardyllis,   the  hereditary  foe  of  Macedon. 
Glaucias,  King  of  the  Taulantii,  prepared  to  join 
the  arms  of  Clitus  ;  the  Autariadse,  likewife  an  II- 
lyrian  nation,  had  determined  to  obflrud  the  march 
of  Alexander.      Amidft  thefe  difEcylties,  he  was 
encouraged  by  Langarus,  chief  of  the  Agrians,  a 
warlike  tribe  inhabiting  the  ridges  of  Mount  Hse- 
mus.     Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Philip,  Langarus  ** 
had  difcemed  the  fuperior  merit  of  his  fon,  with 
whom  he    had   early  entered  into  a  confidential 
correfpondence.      Condu&ed    by   the  aftivity  of 
Langarus,  the  Agrian  targeteers,  who  thencefoith 
had  an  important  ihare  in  all  the  Macedonian  vido- 
ries,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Autariads^.     Their 
ravages  were  equally  rapid  and  deftruflive ;  the.  Au- 

^  Arrian>  L  i.  p*  5>  k  Strabo,  L  viL  p.  aoS  &  ao9« 

^  3  tariad89| 
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G  B  A  F.  lariadaib  jbroken  by  do0!ieftic  dtlainity,  or  aiarmed 
)CXXVg>  Jjyjj^oaai  :d&Bger,  abandoned  the'defign  of  co- 
operating tvkh  the  enemies  of  Alexander.  l%at 
j^cQ  thus  advanced  without  oppofition  to  Pellion, 
i^e  principal  ftrong-hold  ol^the  Mlyrians.  His  army 
mcamped  on  th^  banks  of  the  Eordaicus.  T^e 
^nemy  were  pofted  qn  die  adjacent  mountaitpi;  and 
concealed  amc»ig  thick  woods,  puipbfing  to  attack 
the  Macedoni^$  by  a  fudden  and  united  affault. 
But  their  courage  failed  them  in  the  moment  of 
execution.  Not  daring  to  wait  the  approach  of  the 
Iphalanx^  they,  precipitately  retKpated  to  their  city, 
leaving  behind  diem  the  horrid  veftiges  of  their 
bloody  fuperftition,  three  boys,  diree  maids,  and  as 
)i^y  black  rams,  which,  having  juftfacrificed,  they 
^i^uited  time,  to  remove  **. 

Meanwhile  Glauciaa,  Kjpg  of  th^  Taul^tntii,  ap- 
jxifc^ched  with  a  great  force  ^^  to  rdieve  PeUion, 
And  s^ift  his  ally.  Alexander  had  difpatched  Phi* 
lotas  to  forage  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  body  of 
pa^iyt  Glaucias  attanpted  to  intercut  and  cut. 
off  this  detachment.  Alexander,  leaving,  part  of 
his  army  to  awe  PelUon,  marched  to  the  afli  fiance 
pfPhilolas;  Clitus  reinforced  Glaucias;  a  ded- 
ftt^aftion^thusfeemed  inevitable,  if  the  thicknefs 
of  lofty  forefts,  and  the  intiricacies.of  winding 
||^oi^)iiain$9  hadajQForded  a  proper,  fcene  for  a  ge- 
T^FflX  Wgtgemetit.  The  Barbarians  excelled  in 
knowledge  of  the.  country  j    the  Macedonian^  in 

^  Arruuiy  p.5* 

^  Mir»  v0t9CKni  ivmiAw;*  ^  l(km>  p.  6*  'Ninther  Thrace  nor 
Wnnsi  wen  remarkably  popnUoua  In  thofe  days ;  but  as  e^^ery  man 
was  a  folder,  the  prkic^  of  tiMfe  cOttntriei  often  brought  numerous 
— ^=-*nifr  the  field. 

(kill 
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flciH  aod  courgige*  The  war  vm  vriMj  diffiifedj  c  a  A  R 
and  aWy  fuppartecL  But  tbe  difcipliiie  of  Aley.  *^°^^ 
ander  finally  prevailed.  By  furprife,  by  ftratagem, 
by  the  tenor  of  his  mifitary  engines,  whkh  de- 
ftroyed  at  a  diftance,  and  by  fuch  ptompt  and 
&ilfui  mancenvres  ^^ms  had  never  been  before  feeo^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Apfus*^  and  Erigone,  he  v^ 
tally  difperfed  this  immenfe  cloud  of  Bbrteurians. 
Many  vere  ikon,  and  mahy  made  captive ;  a  rem« 
nam,  having  burnt  their  city,  which  they  defpaired 
of  ability  to  defend,  ibught  refuge  among. the  Tau^ 
ktntian  mountains  ^^ 

Meanwhile  a  report  circulated  in  Greece^  that  Rebellion 
AfeKander  had  periflied  in  Illyria;  and  id  *men*«  Ol^*"' 
belief  is  often  guided    by  their  intereft  ^\    tbk  cxi.  a. 
vague  rumoiu*  was  greedily  unbraced  bythe^par*  ^^'^^^^ 
tifans  of  Grecian  indepetidmce.    The  Athisn&n  de^ 
magogues  xefumed  their  ufual  boldnefe ;  the  Lace- 
dscmoniass    already    fancied   themfelves    heading 
the  revolt  ^* ;  hut  the  firfl  zOts  of  rd)€llion  were 
committed  by  the  Thebans,  who,  having  fecretly  re* 
called  their  exiles,  treacheroufly  ^*  murdered  Amyn^ 

^ .  Thofe  are  laboiiottily  defcribed  by  Arriaii)  p.6i  wKob  it  muft  bt 
HckBowledged>  appe^  fometknes  too  fond  qi  difpUyuag  hb  ikill  ui 
ta<5Uc8* 

-9  OdierwifecaiUeddieEoniaieas. 
»'*'  AiTiaii9p*74  .     ., 

^'  ON;  ytw&KotUg  r»  6tr»^  t«  fxaXirot  faff  .tiSovtiv  a^tcn  hkx^ov, 
*«  Not  kno\lnng  the  truth,  hope  regulated  their  corijefturfir," '  Idem, 
p.S;    •      •  /  \    ' 

^*  The  Lacedfiemoniansy  (ays  Arriaii#  were  yvtftanf  a^smwrti, 
»<  revolted  m  their  liunds.**  ' 

^^  They  fozed  them  without  the  garrifoiiy  via  CircrwureaTo^  v^ 
/jiiov)  «<  fvifpeaing  no  hoftility." 

R  4  ,  ^      tas 
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CHAP,  tas  and  Timolaus,  commanders  of  the  Cadmasa,  and 
.^^Y^  prepared  to  expel  the  Macedonian  garrifon  from 

that  fortrefs, 
Dcffruc-  Alexander,  when  apprifed  of  thefe  proceedings, 
^^^  relinquiflied  the  purfuit  of  the  Barbarians,  de- 
oiymp,  fcended  by  rapid  marches  along  the  weftAn  frontier 
?p*l,/  of  Macedon,  traverfed  Theffaly,  entered  Boeotia, 
and  in  the  fpace  of  fourteen  days  after  hearing 
the  firft  news  of  the  rebellion,  beikged  and  de- 
molifhed  Thebes.  The  decifive  boldnefs  of  this 
meafure  has  been  highly  extolled  by  hiftorians,  be- 
caufe  nothing  could  have  a  more  dire£k  tendency 
to  quafh  the  feditious  fpirit  of  the  Greeks,  than 
the  rapid  punifhment  of  Thebes,  which  at  once  filled 
the  neighbouring  cides  with  pity  and  with  terror. 
A  fpedacle  of  that  dreadf\jil  kind  was  necef- 
fary,  it  has  been  faid,  to  fecure  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  Greece  and  Macedon,  and  to  enable 
Alexander  to  undertake  his  Perfian  expedition, 
without  the  danger  of  obftruflion  from  rebel- 
lion?   in  Europe  ^%       But,    notwithftanding    this 


34  Plut.  DIodor.  Juftin.  Among  the  modems,  Mably  fur  les 
Ortczy  and  the  learned  author  of  the  Examen  des  Hiiioriens  d'AIex- 
andre»  who  fij^,  p.  469  ^  Alexandre  deveit  aflurer  fa  dominatioB 
dans  la  Grcce  par  quelque  coup  d'eclat,  avant  que  de  pafler  en  Afie  ; 
la  revoke  de  Thebes  lui  prefenta  uneoccaiion  favorable  k  fesvues." 
Yet  Arrian,  whofe  narrative  was  copied  from  the  relation  of  eye- 
witnelTes,  exprefles,  thrice  in  the  fame  page,  the  relu<5lance  of  Alex- 
ander to  attack  the  Thebans*  ExJi^a?  eti  to*?  &r,(^auoiq  Tg*^ny»  " 
lAiTwywmi  tirt  Tcis  HMxtag  eyyoKr/AEvo*?)  ir^saStvffaufro  voc^"  avrov*  And 
again,  Eti  yoc§  tok  GrSotioiq  ^tct,  ^iXiea;  EXGetv  fjMXXov  ta  n  ^»«  xii^wn 
fifivXg.  And  Itill  to  the  fame  purpofe,  AXff avJgo/  h  ah  «j  t»j  ^oXe* 
flfgootffaXs*     Arrian,  p.  8. 

fajgacious 
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fagacious  refleftion,  it  appears  that  the  deftruftion  chap. 
of  Thebes  was  the  effea,  not  of  policy,  but  of  .__,_^_  _^ 
obfljnacy  and  accident  In  approaching  that  un- 
fortunate city,  Alexander  repeatedly  halted,  to 
allow  the  infurgents  time  to  repent  of  their  rafli- 
nefs.  The  wifer  part  of  the  Thebans  propofed  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  fending  ambafladors  to 
crave  his  pardon.  But  the  exiles  and  authors  of 
the  fedition  encouraged  the  multitude  to  perfevere; 
and,  inftead  of  fhewing  remorfe  for  their  pad  crimes, 
fent  forth  their  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  who 
afiaulted  and  flew  feveral  of  the  Macedonian  out- 
guards  ^^ 

Exafperated  by  thefe  infults,  Perdiccas,  com-  Theocca- 
mander  of  an  advanced  party,  attacked  the  Theban  ^?"  ^^ 

*        ^  circum- 

wall,.  without  waiting  the  orders  of  Alexander,  iiancesof 
A  breach  was  fpeedily  efFeded ;    the  brigade  of  *^  ^^^ 
Perdiccas  was  followed  by  that  of  Amyntas,  fon  of 
Andromenes;  but  both  were  fo  wannly  received 
by  the  enemy,  that  Alexander  faw  the  neceflity  of 
reiaforcing  them,   lefl  they  fliould  be  furrounded 
and  cut  off.     The  Thebans  were  then  repelled  in 
their  turn ;  but  foon  rallying,  beat  back  the  aflail-     ^ 
ants,   and  purfued   them  with   difordered   ranks. 
Alexander  then  feized  the  decifive  moment  for 
advancing  with  a  clofe  phalanx.     His  aflault  was  ' 
irrefiftible.      The  Thebans  fled  amain  j    and  fuch 
was   their   trepidation,  that  having  entered  their 
gates,  they  negleded  to  fliut  them  againfl:  the 
purfuers.       The   Macedonians,   and  their   Greek 
auxiliaries,  thus  ruflied  tumultuoufly  into  the  place. 

^^  Arrian,  p.89  8c  ieqq. 

A  dread- 
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C  tt  A  P.  A  dreadful  flaughter  enfued.     The  J^hock^s^  Or- 

xxxvn.  chomenians,  and  Platssans^  rejoiced  M  gaining  an 

Cruelty  of  opportunity  to  gratify  their  implacable  refentment 

tHe  Greek  againft  Thebes.     The  greater  part  of  the  citizens^ 

*"       ^**  exceeding  thirty  thoufand  in  number  *%  were  eith^ 

put  to  the  fword  or  dragged  into  captivity.    A  feeble 

remnant  efcaped  to  Athenis.     The  ancient  chy  of 

Cadmua  was  rafed  to  the  ground ;  but  the  citadel 

was  ftill  garrifoned  by  Macedonian  troops,  and  l<mg 

maintained  as  a  convenient  poft  for  qpyi^rawing  the 

adjacent  territory.  - ' 

Afewaas       The  feverities  exercifed  againft  Thebes  were 

owinj'lo    reluftantly  permitted  by  Alexander,  at  the  inftiga^ 

Alexander,  tion  of  his  Grecian  auxiliaries  "•,    The  few  afts  of 

forbearance  or  mercy,  which  appeared  in  this  h* 

mentable  tranfa&ion,  flowed  from  the  humtoity  of 

his  own  nature*    By  his  particular  orders,  the  hov^t 

and  family  of  Pindar  were  faved  from  the  general 

defolation.     He  commanded  likjewife,  that  the  fa** 

cred  families  (hould  be  fpared,  as  well  as  thofe 

connefted  with  Macedon  by  tlie  ties  of  hofpitdity ; 

and,  as  he  is  the  only  great  conqueror  who  buik 

many  more  towns  than  Jhe  deftroyed,  he  todk^care 

that  the  demolition  of  Thebes  jhd^uld  be  immedh- 

atcly  followed  by  the  reftoratbn  of  Orchomenus 

and  Platsea*     Even  the  gloomieft  events  of  his 

mgn  were  diftmguifiied  by  fome  flaflies  of  light, 

^  Accordmg  to  the  loweft  computfttkm>  Thebes,  at  that  dm* 
eontajned  above  thirtf  thoufand  citlzeiia*  Coftip.  Oiodor.  Hut 
ibid.      ^lian.  Var.  Hift.  Lxiii.  c.vii,      A|^aUiarGhid.  apud  Phot 

^7  Diodor.  L  xvii.  ip*S^f* 

that 
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that  diTplayed  his  magns^mity.     It  happened  in  chap, 
the  fack  of  Thebes,  that  a  band  of  fierce  Thracians  ffj^ 
broke  into  the  houfe  of  Timoclea,  an  iiluftrious  Hcroifinof 
Theban  matron,  t|ie  ornament  of  her  fex.     The  '^^"'^^^*- 
foldiers  plundered  her  houfe;    their  brutal  com- 
mander violated  her  perfon.     Having  gratified  his 
luft,  he  was  next  ftimulated  by  avarice,  and  de^ 
moulded  her  gold  and  fiiver.     She  condufted  him 
to  a  garden,  and  fhewed  him  a  well,  into  whiclv 
fee  pretended  to  have  thrown  her  moft  valuable 
treafure.  '  With  blind  avidity,  he  (looped  to  grafp 
it,  while  the  woman  being  behind,  puflied  him  head- 
long into  the  ciftem,  and  covered  him  with  ftones. 
Timoclea  was  feized  by  the  foldiers,  and  carried 
b  chains  to  Alexander.     Her  firm  gait,  and  in- 
trepid  afpeft,    commanded  the  attention  of   the 
conqueror.     Having  learned  her  crime,  Alexander 
alked  her,  "  Who  fhe  was,  that  could  venture  to 
comQiit  fo  bold  a  deed  ?"  —  "I  am/*  replied  flie, 
'  **  the  fifter  of  Theagenes,  who  fell  at  Chaeronsea, 
fighting  againft  Philip  in  defence  of  Grecian,  free- 
dom/'    Alexander  admired  both  her  afkion  and  ^ 
her  anfwer,  and  defired  her  to  depart  free  with  her 
childiien^'.     ^A^»hile  Alexander  returned  towards  Alexander 
M^cedpn,  he  received   many  congratulatory  em-  receiyw 
baifies  from  the   Greeks-  '   Thofe  affeded  moft  J^^^ 
iriendfhip  in  tteir  fpeeches,  who  had.  moft  enmity  toryem^ 
in. their  hearts.     The  Athenians  fent  to  deprecate  ^^^^  **^ 
his  wrath  .againft  themfejves,  and  to  excufe  their  Ckeisks. 
compialEoiia^  treatment  of  the  Theban  fugitives. 
Alexander  demanded  the  perfons  of  Demofthenes, 

^  Plut.  de  Vit.  Alexand. p.;. 

Lycur- 
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CHAP,  Lycurgus,   Hyperides,  and  five  other  orators,  to 
^^T^  whofe  inflammatory  fpeeches.  he  afcribed  the  fedi- 
tious  fpirit  that  had  recently  prevailed  in  Athens. 
An  aflembly  'w^s  immediately  fummoned  to  deli- 
berate on  this  demand ;  and  a  decree  unanimoufly 
pafled  for  trying  the  orators  accufed  by  Alexander, 
and  for  infli£ting  on  them  fuch  punifhment  as  their 
offences  fliould  appear  to  merit.     This  pretended 
forwardnefs  in  the  Athenians  to  avenge  his  quarrel, 
was  highly  agreeable  to  Alexander.      The  artful 
decree,  which  was  immediately  tranfmitted  to  him, 
became  ftill  more  acceptable  through  the  bearer 
Demades,  an  avowed  friend  to  Macedon,  whom  the 
party  of  Demofthenes  bribed  with  five  talents  to  un- 
dertake this  ufeful  fervice  ^^     Amidft  the  various 
embaffies  to  the  Eang,  the  Spartans  alone  preferred 
a  fuUen,  or  magnanimous  filence.  Alexander  treated 
them  with  real,  or  well-affeded  contempt;    and, 
without  deigning  to  require  their  afliftance,  prepared 
for-  the  boldeft  and  nobleft  enterprife  ever  under- 
taken  by  the  Grecian  confederacy. 
Tranfac-         The  arrival  of  the  army  in  Macedon  was  cefe" 
M^^      brated  with  all  the  pomp  of  an  elegant  fuperftition. 
previous*   A  faithful  image  of  the  Olympic  folenmity  was 
to  Alex-     exhibited  in  the  ancient  city  of  uSlgae.     Continual 
expedition  games  and  facrifices  were  performed  in  Dium, 
totheEaft.  during  the  fpace  of  nine  days,  in  honour  of  the 

Olyxpp* 

^' '•  39  The  circumftances  of  this  tranfa^on  are  differently  related  by 

A.W*  334*  jji  ^g  authors  who  nientTon  it.  Compare  Diodorus,  hxviL  P.49S. 
JBlfchiih  in  Cteiiphont.  Flut.  in  Vit.  Alexand*  &  Arriany  1.L  p.ii« 
In  military  affairs  Arrian's  authority  fiands  unrivalled;  but  MCchmeh 
a  contemporary  orator»  muft  have  been  better  informed  concerning  the 
civil  tranfa^ons  of  the  Athenians. 

Mufes, 
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Mufes.  Alexander  entertained  at  his  table  the  am-  CHAP, 
baffadors  of  the  Grecian  dates,  together  with  the  ,^^Z^3 
principal  officers  of  his  army,  whether  Greeks  or 
Macedonians.  In  the  interval  of  public  reprefenta- 
tions,  he  difcourfed  with  his  confidential  friends 
concerning  the  important  expedition  which  chiefly 
occupied  his  thoughts.  Parmenio  and  Antipater, 
the  moft  refpefted  of  his  father's  counfellors,  ex- 
horted him  not  to  march  into  the  Eaft,  until  by 
marriage,  and  the  birth  of  a  fon,  he  had  provided 
a  fuccedTdr  to  the  monarchy.  But  the  ardent  pa- 
triotifm  of  Alexander  difdained  every  perfonal 
confideration.  He  remembered  that  he  was  elefted 
general  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  he  commanded  the 
invincible  troops  of  his  father  **. 

Having  entrufted  to  Antipater  the  affairs  of  Alexander 
Greece  and  Macedon,  and  committed  to  that  ge-  ^^^^  ^l 

'  ,        r      1  Hellefpont 

nenu  an  army  of  above  twenty  thoufand  men  ^\  to  with  his 
maintain  domeftic  tranquillity  in  thofe  countries,  he  JT"*/* 
departed  early  in  the  fpring,  at  the  head  of  above  C3Z3. 
five  thoufand  horfe,  and  fomewhat  more  than  thirty  A.  c.  334. 
thoufand  infantry  *\     In  twenty  days  march  he  ar- 
rived at  Seftos,  on  the  Hellefpont.     From  thence 
the  army  was  conveyed  to  Afia,  in  an  hundred  and 
fixty  gallies,  and  probably  a  ftill  greater  number  of 
tranfports.     The  armament  landed^  without  oppo- 
fition  on  the  Aiiatic  coait ;    the  Perfians,  though 

^  Diodor.  1.3cvii.  p*499« 

41  Diodorusy  who  enters  into  fbme  detail  on  this  fubje^ly  fzys, 
twelve  thoufand  infantry^v  and  eleven  thouland  five  hundred  ca- 
valry. J 

^  Arriani  p.zz. 

long 
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CHAP,  lox^  s^o  apprifed  of  the  intended  mValion^  hav- 
^^^y^^  ing  totally  ncglefted  the  defence  of  their  weS&ro 

frontier. 
S^®  °^  The  cades  of  this  neg%ence  refulted,  in  fome 

fianem-  degree  perhaps,  from  tiie  character  of  the  prkxce^ 
pire-  but  ilUl  more  from  that  of  the  nation*  Codbii»« 
-  nus  had  been  raifed  by  afiafliiiatioQa  ^uaid  iKtrignss 
to  the  throne  of  Peirfia,  about  tlbe  faine  tijoie  that 
Alexander  fucceeded  his  father  Philip.  Thefirft 
year  of  his  reign  had  been  employed  in  iljffing  do* 
medic  rebellion,  in  fegtaifmg,  wd  aflerwatrdii  in  dif- 
playing  the  fruitsrof  victory.  This  prince  aflioDed 
the  appeUatbn  of  Darius,  but  could  not  recal  the 
principles  or  manoevs  which  diftM^ifiied  hit  coum* 
try  men,  during  the  reign  of  nhe  firfl  moiiarch  of 
that  name.  In  the  fpace  of  about  twofaundfed  and 
thirty  years,  the  Perfians  bad  been  coqitinudliy  de^ 
generating  froai  die  virtues  which  cfaamaerife  a 
poor  and  warlike  nation,  without  acquiring  aay  of 
thofe  arts  and  ioipra^ements,  which  uBialliy  attend 
peace  and  opulence..  Their  empire;^  as;  extended 
by  £hnus  Hyflafpis,  ftiU  embraced  the  moft  valu* 
able  portkm  pi  Afia  and  Africa^  The  rerenne  paid 
in  money  was  ftiU  eftimated,  as  during  the  reigit  of 
that  monarch,  at  Icmrteen  ^ou&nd  five  hmidlred 
and  fixty  Eubcdc  tafesits.  Immenfe  treaforss  bad 
been  accumulated  in  Dsraafcus,  Arbela,  Suhy  Per* 
fepolis,  Ecbatan,  and  other  great  cities  of  the  em- 
pire* The  revenue  paid  in  kind  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated; but  fuch  "was  the  extraordinary  opulence  of 
this  gi^t  monarchy,  that  the  conquefts  of  Alex^ 
ander  are  fuppofed  to  have  given  him  am  income  of 

I  \ml  fixty 
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^tj  mi&om  ftisrlmg^  ^  a  fum  wbich  will  admit  of  c  H  ▲  f . 
eviary  ;illowaftce  for  cxaggeiratioD,  aad  fttU.appcsar  >^^^^ 
fufficiently  greau 

Akhough  the  extravagance  and  vices  of  Sufa,  circum- 
Bdbllpa^  aiid  other  imperial  cities>  correfponded  to  ^^' 
the  extent  wd  wealth  oi  the  monarchy,  yet  the  prepared 
P^aas  were  prepared  for  ddSirudion  rather  by  ^^^^ 
their  %Qorance  o£.  the  arfe  of  peace  and  waur,  dian 
by  their  effenwiacy  and  luxury,  ^  The  provinces^ 
moreovler,  had  ceafed  to  mamtaia  any  regular  coost^ 
munlcatioa  with  the  capital,  or  with  each  otibar* 
The  iibtadiag  saililacy  force  proved  infufficieni  to 
keep  m  awe  the  diftant  iatraps  or  viceroys.  The 
ties  of  a  comouoit  religion  or  laogui^,  or  the  fenie 
of  a  public  imeareft,  had  never  uni^  into^  one  f]^* 
teoi  ^s  difcordaat  nia&  of  natioiis>  which  was  resuiy 
to  orumble  into  pieces  at  the  touch  of  an  invader* 
Whfin>  to  thefe  undSstvourable  circumftamres,  we  join 
thecefleftiosi  that,  under  the  younger  €yrus,  twelve 
thou&nd  Gre^  baffled  the  arms>  and  aknoft  divid-* 
ed  the  empire  of  Pexfia,  our  admiration  will  diminiih 
for  tbe  magoaiKinuty  of  Alexander  in  uxuiertaking 
his  eaftera  expedition ;  u&k&  we  are  at  the  fame 
tiiQe  apfHTifed,  that  Darius  was  deemed  a  brave  and 
gencflfous  prince,  beloved  hf  his  Perfian  fubje&s, 
and  afliiled  by  the  valour  of  fifty  thoufand  Greek 
mercenaries'^. 

Having  arrived  in  Aiia^  Alexander,  than  whom  Deiiben- 
BG^  ever  employed  more  fucce&fuUy  the  power  of  ^°^^* 
iuperftk»)Q  ^^>  confirmed  the  confidence  of  his  fol*  Straps. 

^  Jiiftii*  xut  X*  ^  Arriaiif  Diodorusi  and  Curtius. 

^  But.  Cuitiusy  and  Airian,  paflSm. 
if  lowers 
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CHAP,  lowers  by  many  aufpicious  predi&ions  and  prodigied# 
XXXvnL  whiie^  ^ith  every  military  precaution,  he  puifued 
his  march  along  the  coafl,  Ariites,  Spithridates, 
Memnon,  and  other  governors  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, affembled  for  deliberation  in  the  town  ©f  Ze- 
leia,  in  Troas,  diftant  fixjy  miles  from  the  Hellef* 
pont.  They  had  negle£ted  to  oppofe  the  invafioA 
by  their  fuperior  fleet ;  they  ^lad  allowed  the  enemy 
to  encamp,  unmolefted,  on  their  coafts  j  fear  now 
compelled  them  to  reludant  union ;  but  jealoufy 
made  them  rejeft  the  moft  reafonable  plan  of  defence. 
Judicious  This  was  propofed  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  the 
f^^®^  ableft  general  in  the  fervice  of  Darius.  He  ob- 
ferved  the  danger  of  refitting  the  Macedonian  in- 
,  fantry,  who  ware  fuperior  in  number,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  prefence  of  their  King.  That  the  in- 
vaders, fiery  and  impetuous,  were  now  animated 
by  hope,  but  would  lofe  courage  on  the  firft  difap- 
pointment.  Deftitute  of  magazines  and  refources, 
their  fafety  depended  on  fudden  vidory.  It  was 
the  intereft  of  the  Perfians,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
protrad  the  war,  above  all  to  avoid  a  general  en- 
gagement. Without  rilking  the  event  of  a  battle,  they 
had  other  and  furer  means  to  check  the  progrefs  of 
the  invaders.  For  this  purpofe,  they  ought  to  trample 
down  the  corn  with  their  numerous  cavalry,  de- 
flroy  all  other  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  defolate 
the  whole  country,  without  fparing  the  towns  and 
rejeaed.  villages^.  Some  rejefted  this  advice,  as  unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  Perfia^;  Arfites,  governor  of  Leffer 

^  Avaf  wv  Tvg  Ilt^iJ*  /LtgyaXa4ru;^ic&j,  «  Unworthy  the  magnanimity 
of  Pcrfia."     Diodor.  p.  501. 

Phifgia, 
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iPhrygia,  declared  proudly,  that  he  would  never  CHAP, 
permit  the  property  of  his  fubjeds  to  be  ravaged  ^^T^ 
with  impunity.  Thefe  fentiments  the  more  eaiily 
prevailed,  becaufe  many  fufpefted  the  motives 
of  Memnon.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  by 
this  council  of  princes,  to  aflemble  their  refpec- 
dve  forces  with  all  poflible  expedition,  and  to  en- 
camp on  the  eaftem  bank  of  the  Granicus,  a 
river  (midway  between  Zeleia  and  the  Hellefpont) 
which  ifluing  from  Mount  Ida,  falls  into  the  Pro- 
pontis. 

The  fcouts  of  Alexander  having  brought  him  Alexander 
intelligence  of  the  enemy's  defign,  he  immediately  f^^^th^ 
advanced    to    give  them    battle/      The   phalanx  Granicus. 
marched  by  its  flank  in  a  double  lme*%  the  ca-  ^1^°^?' 
valry  on  the  wings,  the  waggons  and  baggage  in  A.  a  334.1 
the   rear.       The  advanced  guard,    confiftmg  of 
horfemen  armed  with  j»kes,  and  five  hundred  light 
infantry,  the  whole  commanded  by  Hegelochus, 
were  detached  to  examine  the  fords  of  the  Gra- 
nicus, and  to  obferve  the  difpofition  of  the  enemy* 
They  returned  with  great  celerity,    to  acquaint 
Alexander,  that  the  Perfians  were  advantageoufly 
pofted  on  the  oppofite  bank,  their  horfe  amounting 
to  twenty  thoufand,  and  their  foreign  mercenaries, 
drawn  up  on  the  flope  of  a  rifing  ground,  behind 
the  cavalry,    fcarcely  lefs  numerous.      Notwith- 
ftanding    this   alarming    intelliga[ice,   the    young 

^'  The  %7Xn  (pa^flsyl  is  explained  in  this  fenfe  by  .SJian  and 
Arrian.  In  ordinary  cafes  the  phalanx  marched  by  its  flanks  that  is^ 
with  a  front  of  fixteen  men.  The  hvX'n  ^efXovylf  therefore^  contained 
a  front  of  thirty<<wo  men* 

VOL.  IV.  B  prince 
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prince  determined  to  pafs  the  riven  Having  ad- 
vanced within  fight  of  the  hoftile  ranks,  his  horfe 
fjpread  to  the  right  and  left,  the  maffy  column  of 
inlantry  opened,  'and  the  whole  formed  along  the 
banK  in  order  of  battle.  The  phalanx,  divided  into 
cigl^t  feftions,  compofed  the  main  body,  which  occu- 
pied the  centre;  the  Macedonian  cavalry  formed 
the  right  wing ;  the  Grecian,  the  left. 

While  Alexander  made  thefe  difpofitions,  the 
cautious  Paiinenio  approached,  and  remonilrated 
againft  paffing  the  Granicus  in  the  face  of  an  ene- 
my. The  river,  he  obferved,  was  deep  and  full  of 
eddies  ;  its  banks  abrupt  and  craggy ;  ^^  it  would 
be  impoflible,  therefore,  to  march  the  Macedonians 
in  line,  and  if  they  advanced  in  columns,  their 
flanks  muft  be  expofed  naked  and  defencelefs.  To 
try  fuch  dangerous  manoeuvres  feemed  unixeceflary 
in  die  prefent  jundture,  becaufe  the  Barbarians 
^ould  certainly  quit  their  ftation  in  the  night,  rather 
than  remain  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fo 
formidable  an  army/'  Thefe  prudential  confider- 
adbns  prevailed  not  with  Alexander,  who  declared 
t^  in  the  firft  conflid,  the  Macedonians  muft  ad 
^ith  equal  promptitude  and  vigour,  and  perform 
fomething  worthy  of  the  ten-or  which  they  bore. 
Saying  this,  he  fpruhg  on  his  horie,  aifumed  the 
cximmand  of  the  right  wing,  smd  committed  the  left 
Xo  Parmenio. 

Animated  by  the  hope  of  foon  clofing  with  the 
enemy,  he  difdained  to  employ  his  military  en- 
guie$ii  The  baliftas  and  catapults,  by  which,  in  a 
fimilar  fituation,  he  had  repelled  the  Taulantii, 
.    *  were 
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Were  rejefted  as  tedious  or  ineffeftuaL  Alexander  c  HA  P> 
diftributed  his  orders ;  a  dreadful  filence  enfued  j  ,^^^^ 
the  hoftile  armies  beheld  each  other  with  refejit- 
meht  or  terror.  This  folemn  paufe  was  intemjpted 
by  the  Macedonian  trumpet,  which,  on  a  fignal 
given  by  Alexander,  refounded  from  €very  part  of 
the  line.  His  brother  Ptolemy,  as  had  been  pre* 
vioufly  regulated,  theA  rode  forth  at  the  head  of  a 
fquadron  of  cuiraffiers  *%  followed  by  two  bodies 
of  light  dragoons,  and  a  battalion  of  infantry  cqm^ 
manded  by  Amyntas.  While  thefe  troops  boldly 
entered  the  Granicus,  Alexander  likewife  advanced 
with  the  chofen  cavalry  on  the  right  wing,  followe4 
by  the  archers  and  Agrians.  In  palling  the  river> 
both  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  led  their  troops  ob- 
liquely down  the  current,  to  prevent  as  much  a3 
poffible,  the  Perfians  from  attacking  them  in  flank, 
as  they  fucceflively  reached  the  jfhore.  The  Per- 
fian  cavalry  behaved  with  courage ;  the  firil  fqua* 
drons  of  the  Macedonians  were  driven  back  into 
the  ftream.  But  Alexander,  who  animated  the  com'- 
panions"^  with  his  voice  and  arm,  maintained  hi§ 
ground  on  the  bank,  and  thought  he  had  gained 
the  battle,  when  he  obtained  an  opportunity  of 
fighting.  In  the  equeftrian  combat  which  fol* 
lowed,  the  Macedonians  owed  much  to  their  ikil- 

^  I  have  ufed  this  word  to  exprefs  thofe  troops  which  the  Greeks 
called  CataphraSsf  from  the  completenefs  of  their  d^fenjQve  armour. 
Mikon  mentions  them  in  Sampfon  Agoniftesy 

«  Archers  and  flingers^  CataphratSls  and  fpears/' 

^9  The  eight  fquadrons  of  chofen  cavahy^  which  were  of  that  kind 
called  CataphraiSlsy  were  honoured  with  the  name  of  Companions  and 
frifnds  of  the  King*    Airian  &  Diodor.  pai&m. 

S    2  fill 
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CHAP,  ful  evoliitions  and  difdpHne  ^"^  -^  (fill  more  to  their 
XJtxvli,^  ftrength  and  courage  ;  and  not  a- little  to  the  excel- 
lence of  their  weapons,  whichf  being  made  of  the* 
cornel- tree  5',  far  furpaffed  the  brittle  javelins  of  the 
^emy, 
>*rfonsJ         Meanwhile  Parmenio  croffed  the  Granicus,   at 
M^d^  the  head  of  the  left  wing^  with  equal  fuccefs,  but 
and  the       unequal   glory,   becaufe   Alexander    had    already 
hfjui^**^     proved,  by  his  example,  that  the  difficulty  might  be 
tains.         overcome,  which  would  have  otherwife  appeared 
tmfurmountable.     The  attention  of  the  enemy  was 
fo  deeply  engaged  by  the  fucceffive  attacks  of  the 
cavalry,  that  they  feem  not  to  have  made  much 
'  oppofition  to  the  paffage  of  the  phalanx.     But  be- 

fore this^.powerful  body  of  infantry  had  croffed  the 
river,  !l*e  -Macedonian  horfe  had  already  reaped 
the  faireft  honours  of  the  field.  Alexander  ani- 
ihated  them  by  his  prefence,  aud,  after  difcharging 
the  duties  of  a  great  general,  performed  fuch 
perfonal  a£ls  of  prowefs  as  will  be  more  readily 
admired  than  believed  by  the  modern  reader.  But 
in  the  clofe  combats  of  antiquity,  the  forces,  when 
once  thoroughly  engaged,  might  be  fafely  aban- 
doned  to  the  direftion  of  their  own  refentment  and 
courage,  while  the  commanders  difplayed  the  pe- 
culiar accomplifliments  to  which   they  had  been 

^  They  derived  great  advintages,  particularly  from  the  light  infan- 
try intermixed  with  their  fquadrons;      The  targeteerg  and  Agrians 
'proved  extremely  ufeful  in  helping  the  Macedonians  to  keep  off  the 
Perfian  cavalry,  which,  when  too  near,  hin4ered  them  from  the  proper 
life  of  their  lances.  ^ 
.#  ^^  At  Myrtus  validis  haflilibus  di  bona  hello 

Cooius.  ViRG.  GSORG,  iL  Y.  4<7» 
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trained  from  their  youth,  in  the  more  confpicuous  CHAP. 
parts  of  the  field.  Alexander  was  eafily  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  brightnefe  of  his  armour,  and  the 
admirstble  alacrity  of  his  attendants.  The  ;braveft 
of  the  Perfian  nobles  impatiently  waited  his  ap* 
proach.  He  darted  into  the  midft  of  them^  and 
fought  till  he  broke  his  fpean  .  Having  demanded 
a  new  weapon  from  Aretes,  his  mafter  of  horfe. 
Aretes  fhewed  him  his  pwn  fpear,  which  likewife 
was  broken.  Demaratus  the  Corinthian  fupplied 
the  King  with  a  weapon.  Thus  armed,  he  rode  up, 
and  affaulted  Mithridates,  fon-in-law  to  Darius,  who 
exulted  before  the  hoftile  ranks.  While  Alexander 
beat  him  to  the  ground,  he  was  himfelf  ftruck  by 
Raefaces  with  a  hatchet.  The  firmnefs  of  his  heU 
met  faved  his  life.  He  pierced  the  breaft  of  Raefaces  j 
but  a  new  danger  threatened  him  from  the  fcimitar 
of  Spithridates.  The  inftrumerit  of  death  already 
defcended  on  his  head,  when  Clitus  cut  off  the 
arm  of  Spithridates^  which  fell  with  the  grafped 
weapon. 

The  heroifm  of  Alexander  animated  the  valour  The  Per* 
of  the  companions y  and  the  enemy  firft  fled  where  f^Vf** 
the  King  commanded  in  perfon.  In  the  left  wing^ 
the  Grecian  cavalry  mud:  have  behaved  with  dif* 
tinguiflied  merit,  fince  the  Perfians  had  begiin  oij 
every  fide  to  give  way,  before  the  Macedonian  in- 
fantry had  completely  paffed  the  river  *%      The 

ftera 

^'  GuUcJiardt,  p.aoS.  faysy  '^  Aaflit&t  que  la  phalange  fut  en  etat 
d'agir  contre  I'ennemiey  avec  tout  fon  front  herifle  de  piques^  U  vic- 
tpire  QiSSa,  d'etre  douteufe*'*     It  appears  not^  h^eyer»  that  tl\f  pha<> 

s  3  laiu( 
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C  rt  A  P.  ftem  afpeft  of  the  phalanx,  Ihming  in  fleel  and 
^^^^',  briftling  with  fpears,  confirmed  the  viSory,  Above 
a  thoufand  Perfian  horfe  were  flain  in  the  purfuit. 
The  '"^ot,  confiding  chiefly  in  Greek  mercenaries, 
ftill  c^Atinued  in  their  firft  pofition,  not  firm  but 
inaftiye,  rapt  in  fixed  wonder,  not  fteady  through 
tefolution  ^K  While  the  phalanx  attacked  them  in 
front,  the  viftorious  cavalry  affailed  their  flanks. 
Surrounded  on  all  fides,  they  fell  an  eafy  prey :  two 
thoufand  furrendered  prifoners  ;  the  reft  all  perilh- 
^,  unlefs  a  few  ftragglers  perchance  lurked  among 
the  flain. 
Lofs  on  The  battle  of  the  Granicus  proved  fatal  to  moft 

both  fides.  ^^  ^|^^  Perfian  commanders.  Arfites,  the  chief 
advifer  of  the  engagemlent,  died  in  defpair  by  his 
own  hand.  The  generals  Niphates  and  Petenes, 
Omares  leader  of  the  mercenaries,  Spithridates  fa- 
trap  of  Lydia,  Mithrobuzanes  governor  of  Cap- 


lanx  at  all  a^ed  againft  the  Perfian  cavalry.  The  battle  of  Granicus 
was  entirely  an  equeftri^n  engagement,  as  had  been  prophefied  to 
Alexander  by  his  namefake,  a  prieft  of  Minerva  in  the  Troade.  See 
Diodor.  l.xviL  p.  5  71.  ' 

*^  Ex7rX»7f ct  fjMXKov  t»  ra  va^^ocXoyHf  n  XoyiaixUf  iotSouvu,  Arrian. 
It  might  be  fufpejfled  that  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  riot  very 
hearty  in  the  Peiiian  cauie,  and  had  delayed  declaring  themfelves  till 
they  beheld  the  ifliie  of  the  equeftrian  engagement.  This  is  con- 
je(5tured  by  Guifchardt  in  his  admired  Memoires  Militaires,  p.  ao8. 
But  the  fidelity  of  their  countrymen  to  Darius  on  all  fubfequent  occa- 
fionsy  as  well  as  the  fevere  treatment  which  they  met  with  in  the  prefent 
battle,  feem  fuificient  to  remove  that  difhonourable  fufpicion.  Their 
eonduiSly  feemingfy  unaccountable,  is  afcribed,  by  Arrian,  to  their 
afioniihment^  that  Alexander's  cavalry  fliould  have  paiTed  the  Gra- 
nicus, and  repelled  the  Perfian  horfei  four  times  more  numerous  than 
his  own. 


padocia, 
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padodaj  Mithridates  fon-in-law  of  Ddriils,  and  Ar^  c  H  A  Pi 
bupales  fon  of .  Artaxerxes,  were  numbered  amcflig  .^^^* 
the  fiain.  ^  Such  illuftrious  names  might  lead  us  to 
fufped,  that  the  Perfians  were  ftill  more  numerous 
than  Arrian  ^  *  reprefents  them :  and,  ndtwithftand* 
ing  the  nature  of  ancient  weapons  and  taftics,  which 
rendered  every  battle  a  rout,  zfid  commonly  pre- 
vented the  retreat  of  the  vanquiftied,  it  h  fcarcely 
to  be  believed,  that  in  fuch  an  important  engage- 
ment, Alexander  fhould  have  loft  only  eighty-five 
horfemen,  and  thirty  light  infantry"*  Of  the 
fotmer,  twenty-five  belonged  to  the  royal  band  xit 
Companions.  By  command  of  Alexander,  their 
ftatues  in  bronze  were  moulded  by  the  art  of  his 
admired  Lyfippus  ^^,  and  ereded  in  the  Macedonian 
city  of  Dium. 

This  importaift  vidory  enabled  Alexander  tb  Humanity 
difplay  both  his  humanity  and  hi&  prudence.     Me  ^^^^^^ 
declared  the  jiarents  and  children  of  the  deceafed  Alexander* 
thencfefdrth  exempted  from  every  fpecles  of  tri- 
bute "•      He  carefully  vifited  the  wounded,   at- 

5*  Diodorons,  I.xvii.  p.  5  7  a.  makes  them  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  thoufand.  Juftin  is  quite  extravagant.  The  Perfians,  he 
faysy  were  fix  hundred  thoufand* 

*5  Others  diminiflied  the  lofi  to  thirty-five  horfemen  and  nine  foot 
foldiers.     Ariftobul.  apud  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alexand. 

^*  Arrian  fays,  oaws^  Koti  AXtfav^^oy  fjiovo^  7r^oxpi0£*f  e^rois*.  "  Who 
was  alone  pi^ferred  to  make  the  image  of  Alexander.'*  This,  doubt- 
lefs,  increafed  the  honour  conferred  on  the  Con^anions.  Arrian  would 
have  fpoke  more  accurately,  had  he  faidj  « to  caft  the  figure  of  Alex- 
ander in  bronze."  Other  artifts  reprefented  him  in  marble,  in  gems>  , 
medals,  &c.  of  which  hereafter. 

*'  Arrian  diftinguiihes  *tw  o-w/xar*  Xurs^yio,;  ;  aou  xara  ra?  xma-sU 
tkT^io^  perfonal  fervices;  and  contiibutions,  in  proportion  to  thfeir 
property, 

s  4  tentively 
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c  H  A  P.  teiuively  aiked,  how  each  of  them  had  received  harm, 
^  -^    J^  and  heard  with  patience  and  commendation  their 
much-boaited  exploits.      The  Perfian  commanders 
were  interred  ;   and  the  Greeks,  both  officers  and 
.  foldiers.     The  Grecian  captives  were  condemned 
to  work  in  the  Thracian  mines,  as  a  punilhment 
/or  bearing  arms  ^gainft  tlie  caufe  of  their  country. 
But  even   this  feverity  Alexander  foftened  by  a 
very  jTeafonable  compliment  to  the  Athenians,  whofe 
city  he  preferred  to  be  the  repofitory  of  his  tror 
phies  and  renown.      Immediately  after  the  battle, 
he  fent  three  hundred  fuits  of  Perfian  armour,  as 
dedications  to  Minerva  in  the  citadel.     This  mag* 
nificent  prefent  was  infcribed  with  the  following 
words :    *^  Gained  by  Alexander,  fon  of  Philip, 
and  the  Greeks  (except  the  Lacedaemonians),  from 
the  Barbarians  of  Afia/'    It  is  remarkable,  that  on 
this  occafion  he,  omits  mention  of  the  Macedonians, 
whether  becaufe  he  wifhed  them  to  be  compre^ 
hended  under  the  name  of  Greeks ;   or  becaufe, 
in  the  Perfian  war,  he  always  aflfefted  rather"  to 
aveiige  the  caufe  of  Greece,  than  to  gratify  his  own 
ambition  j   or,  finally,  that  the  Greeks  being  thus 
exclufively  affociated  to  his  honburs,  might  thence- 
forth continue  zealous  in  making  new  levies  for  his 
fervice. 
Immediate       The  battle  of  the  Granicus  opened  to  Alexander 
^u^c  of   ^^^  conqueft  of  Ionia,  Caria,  Phrygia  j  in  a  word, 
Ihevidlory.  all  the  Afiatic  provinces  wefl  of  the  river  Halys, 
which  had  anpiently  formed  the  powerful  monarchy 
of  the  Lydians.      Many  of  the  Vailed  towns  fur- 
rendered  at  his  approach.     Sardes,  the  fplendid  ca-  - 
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wtal  of  CrcEfus,  opened  its  gates  to  a  deliverer^  C  H  A  P, 
and  once  more  recovered  its  ancient  laws  and  mu- 
nicipal government,  after  reluftantly  enduring,  above 
two  centurie$5  the  cruel  yoke  of  Perfia.    The  Gre- 
cian cities  on  the  coaft  were  delivered  from  the 
burden  of  tribute  and  the  opprefSon  of  garrifons ; 
and,  under  the  aufpices  of  a  prince,  who  admired 
their  priftine  glory  in  arts  and  arms,  refumed  the 
enjoyment  of  their  hereditary  freedom.      During 
the  Perfian  expedition  of  Alexander,  the  Ephefians 
were  ftill   employed  in   rebuilding   their  temple, 
which  had  been  fet  on  fire  by  Heroftratus,  twenty 
years  before  that  period,  and  on  the  fame  night, 
it  is  faid,  which  gave  birth  to  the  deftined  conqueror 
of  the  Eaft.     Alexander  encouraged  their  pious  and 
honourable  undertaking ;  and,  in  order  to  accelerate 
its  progrefs,  commanded  the  tribute  which  had  been 
paid  to  the  Perfians,    to  be  appropriated  to  the 
temple  of  Diana  ^^ 

Miletus  and    Halicamaffus   alone   retarded   the  Si^e  of 
progrefs  of  the  conqueror.     The  latter  place,  com-  and^iM, 
manded  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  made  a  memo-  carnaflus, 
rable  defence.     Alexander  had  fcarcely  fat  down 
before  it,  when  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  Greeks 
and  Perfians,  fallied  forth,  and  maintained  a  def- 
perate  conflifl:.     Having  repelled  them  with  much 
difficulty,  he  undertook  the  laborious  work  of  fill- 
ing up  a  ditch  thirty  cubits  broad,  and  fifteen  deep, 
which  the  befieged,  with  incredible  diligence,  had 
drawn  round  their  wall,     This  being  effedted,  he 

s^  Comp.  Arrian,  p.  18.  &  Strab.p.949. 
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c  H  A  V.  advanced  wooden  towers,  on  which  the  Macedoraans 
icy  WIT 

J,  erefted  their  battering  iengines,   and  prepared  to 

affault  the  enemy  on  equal  ground.  But  his  labours 
were  interrupted  by  a  nofturnal  fally ;  a  fecon4 
engagement  was  fought  with  ftill  greater  fury  than 
the  firfl ;  three  hundred  Macedonians  were  wound- 
ed, darknefs  preventing  their  ufual  precaution  in 
guarding  their  bodies  ^^. 
Bold  ad-  A  few  days  afterwards,  Halicarnaffus,  which  had 
tm  Ms^e-  ^^  ob.ftinately  refitted  fliill  and  courage,  was  on  the 
donian  point  of  yielding  to  raflmefs  and  accident.  The 
^"*  battalion  of  Perdiccas  happened  to  be  pofted  on 
that  fide  of  the  wall,  which  looked  towards  Miletus. 
Two  foldiers,  belonging  to  this  corps,  while  they 
fupped  together  in  their  tent,  boafted  their  mili- 
tary exploits ;  each,  as  ufual,  preferring  his  own. 
Wine  heated  their  emulation.  They  rufhed  forth 
to  aflfault  the  wall  of  Halicarnaffus,  animated  lefs 
with  the  mad  hope  of  viftory,  than  by  an  ambi- 
tion to  difplay  their  refpeftive  prdwefs.  The  cen- 
tin^ls-  perceived  their  audacity,  and  prepared  to 
repel  them ;  but  they  killed  the  firft  men  who  ap- 
proached^  and  threw  javelins  at  others  who  ad- 
vanced m  fucteffion.  Before  their  boldnefs  was 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  many  foldiers  belong- 
ing to  the  lame  battalion  haftened  to  their  relief. 
The  Halicamaffians,  alfd,  reinforced  their  friends  ; 
a  fliarp  cohflift  enfued ;  the  garrifon  was  repelled  ; 
the  wall,  attacked ;  two  towers  and  the  intervening 
curtain,  thrown  down ;   and  had  greater  numbers 

*5  Anian,  p.  zo. 
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joined  in  the  affault .  the  town  muft  have  been  taken  CHAP. 
u  a  60  XXXVII. 
by  ftorm  '^  , ^,^ 

The  humanity  of  Alexander  rendered  him  un-  Haiicar- 
willing  to  come  to  tifit  extremity.      But  the  ex-  ^g;^^^^ 
traordixiary  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  unpremeditated  en-  reiuaantiy 
terprife,  engaged  him  to  ply  the  walls  with  new  ^^"^°^" 
vigour.     The  defence  was  as  obftinate  as  before ;  oiymp. 
two  defperate  fallies  were  made,  and  repelled  with  "^3- 
confummate  bravery,     Alexander's  tendemefs  for 
the  Halicamaffians    prevented   him  from  entering 
the  place  with  an  enraged  and  licentious  foldiery. 
He  therefore  recalled  his  troops  in  the  moment  of 
viftory,   hoping  that   the  befieged  would    finally 
furrender,  and  thus  fave  their  lives  and  properties. 
From  the  various  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  the 
numbers  who  had  perifhed,  or  been  wounded,  in 
repeated   conflidls,    Memnon    and   his   colleagues 
perceived,    that  much    longer  refiftance  was  im- 
poffible.    In  this  emergency  they  difplayed  the  fame 
decifive  boldnefs  which  had  appeared  in  every  part 
of  their  defence.     Having  fummonied  the  braveft 
of  their  adherents,  they,  in   the  night-time,    fet 
fire  to  a  wooden  tower,  which  they  had  erefked 
for  defence  againft  the  fhocks  of  the  enemy's  en- 
gines, and  for  protedion  to  their  arfenal  and  Ina- 
gazines,  and  efcaped  to  two  neighbouring  tallies  of 
great  ftrength.    About  midnight,  Alexander  per- 
ceived the  raging  flames,   and  immediately  fent  a 
detachment  to  punifli  thofe  who  had  excited,  or 
who  fomented,  the  conflagration ;  but  with  ilrid 

f^  Arrian>  p*a2. 
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t\i  K'^.  orders  to  fpare  fuch  of  the  townfmen  as  were  found 
^xxm  jj^   ^j^gjj,   houfes.      Next  day,    he   examined  the 
caftleSy  and  perceived  that  they  could  not  be  taken 
without  much  Ipfs  of  time  ^Fblood  ;  but  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  tpwp,  they  were  not  in  themfelves 
of  any  value ;  circumftances  which  obliged  him,  re- 
ludtantly,  to  demoli(h  Halicarnaflus^  that  it  might 
never  thenceforth  ferve  as  a  retreat  to  his  ene- 
mies ^\ 
Alexander       The  inaftive  feafon  of  the  year  was  employed 
commitB     ^y  Alexander  in  fecuring  and  improving  his  ad- 
vernment    Vantages.     The  inferior  cities  were  committed  to 
of  Caria     jthe  difcretion  of  his  lieutenants  ;  the  King  in  per- 
.   fon  vifited  his  more  important  conquefts ;  and  few 
places  were  honoured  with  his  prefence  without 
iexperiencing  his  bounty.      Before  leaving   Caria^ 
where  the  fiege  of  Halicarnaifus  long  detained  his 
impatiefnt  adivity,   he   committed  the  adminiftra* 
tion  to  Ada,  the  hereditary  govemefs  of  that  pro- 
vince.      Ada  was  the  fifter,  and  the  wife  of  Hi» 
drieus,  on  whofe  deceafe  flie  was  entitled  to  reign, 
both  by  the  Carian  laws  and  thofe  of  Upper  Afia, 
where  fismale  fucceffion  had  been  eftabliflied  ever 
fince  the  age  of  Semiramis.     But  the  great  King, 
with  the  ufual  caprice  of  a  defpot,  had  rejeded  the  ' 
juft  claim  of  Ada,  and  feated  a  pretender  on  her 
tributary  throne.     The  injured  prmcefs,  however, 
ftill  maintained  pofleffion  of  the  ftrongly  fortified 
city  Alinda.     When  Alexander  appeared  in  Caria, 
Ada  haftened   to  meet  him,    addr^ffed   him   by 
j|ie  name  of  fon,  and  voluntarily  furrendered  to 
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him  ^xlinda.   The  King  neither  reje^ledN  her  prefent,  C  B  A  P. 
nor  declined  her  friendfliip ;  and,  as  he  always  re-  .^^^^^ 
paid  favours  with  intereft,  he  committed  to  her,  at 
his  departure,  the  government  of  the  whole  pro* 
vince,  and  left  ^  body  of  three  thoufand  foot  and 
two  hundred  horfe,  to  fupport  her  authority. 

The  meafures  of  -Alexander   were  equally  de-  Hlsjudi- 
cifive  and  prudent.     The  Perfian  fleet,  fupplied  by  of°war/° 
'Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the  maritime  provinces  of 
•  Lower  Afia,  four  times  out-numbered  his  own, 
which,  finall  as  it  was,  ftill  appeared  too  expen- 
five  for  his  treafury.      Alexander  determined  to 
difcharge  it,  declaring  to  his  lieutenants,  that,  by 
conquering   the   land,    he  would   render   himfelf 
mafter  of  the  fea,  fince  every  harbour  that  fur- 
rendered  to  him  muft  diminifh  the  naval  refources 
of  the  enemy  ^\     Agreeably  to  this  judicious  plan 
of  conqueft,  he  purfued  his  journey  through  the 
fouthem  provinces  of  the  Afiatic  peninfula,  while 
Parmenio  traverfed  the  central  countries  of  Lydia 
and  Phrygia.     At  the  fame  time  Cleander  was  dif- 
patched  into  Greece  to  raife  new  levies ;  and  fuch 
foldiers  as  had  married  fhortly  before  the  expedi- 
tion, were  fent  home  to  winter  with  their  wives  ;  an 
indulgence  which  extremely  endeared  Alexander  to, 
the  army,  and  enfured  the  utmoft  alacrity  of  his 
European  fubjeds,  in  fumilhing  fupplies  towards 
the  enfuing  campaign. 

^'  It  will  appear  in  the  fequel  how  faithfully  Alexander  adhered  to 
this  plan  of  war,  which  kept  open  his  communication  with  Greece  and 
Macedon,  and  enabled  him  to  purfue>  with  fecurity^  his  conquefts  in 
AeEaft  -  .  ' 

Accom- 
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CHAP.      Accompanied  by  fuch  winning  arts,  the  valour 
^^^^i  5tnd  prudence  of  Alexander  feemed  worthy  to  go- 
The  arts     vem  the  world.     His  conduft,  perhaps,  often  pro- 
by  which    needed  from  the  immediate  impulfe  of  fentiment ; 
his  con-      but  it  could  not  have  been  iriore  fubfervient  to  his 
quefts.        ambition,  had  it  been  invariably  direfted  by  the 
deeped  policy*      After  the  decifive  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  he  experienced  little  obftinacy  of  refift- 
ance  from  the  numerous  forts  and  garrifons  in  Lower 
Afia.     The  tributary  princes  and  fatraps  readily  fub-* 
mitted  to  a  milder  and  more  magnanimous  mafter ; 
and  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coafl  eagerly  ef- 
poufed  the  intereft  of  a  prince  who,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  avowed  his  partiality  for  their  favourite  infti- 
tutions.     In  every  province  or  city  which  he  con- 
quered, he  reftored  to  the  Afiatics  their  hereditary 
laws ;    to  the  Greeks,   their  beloved  democracy. 
While  he  allowed  them  to  affume  the  forms  of  inde- 
pendent government,  he  was  careful  to  bridle  the 
animofity  of  domeftic  faftion.  Into  whatever  country 
he  marched^  he  encouraged  ufeful  induftry,  and 
alleviated  public  burdens.     His  tafte  and  his  pietf 
alike  prompted  him  to  repair  the  facred  and  vene- 
^      rable  remains  of  antiquity.     He  confidered  the  Bar- 
barisms, not  as  flaves,  but  as  fubjeds ;  the  Greeks, 
not  as  fubjeds,  but  allies ;  and  both  perceived  in 
his  adminiftration  fuch  equity  and  lenity  as  they  had 
never   experienced  either    from  the  defpotifm  of 
Perfia,  or  from  the  dohaineering  ambition  of  Athens 
and  Sparta  *\ 

*^  Compare  Plut,  in  Alexand.  .  Curtius  &  Arrianj   paffim ;  Sc 
Thucydid.  Xenoph.  Ifocrat.  &  Diodor. 

having 
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Having  'recdved    the  fubmiffion    of   Xanthus,  CHAP. 
Patara,  Phafelis,  and  above  thirty  other  towns  or  ^^!^ 
fea-ports  in   Lycia,   Alexander,   probably  for  the  Sin^ar 
fake  of  greater  expedition,  divided  the  corps  under  ^^ityof 
his  immediate  command.     A  ccnfiderable  detach-  der's 
ment  traverfed  the  Lycian  and  Pamphilian  moun-  ?*^^. 

1  •!  1        ry  •  r  t*        i       i         n-it    from  Irna* 

tains,  while  the  King  m  perion,  puriued  the  ftill  feiis  to 
more  dangerous  track,  leading  along  the  fea-coaft  ^^^• 
from  Phafelis  to  Perga.     On  this  foammg  ihore, 
the  fea  commonly  beats   againft   the   rocks,    and 
renders  the  paffage  imprafticable,  unlefs  when  the 
waves  are  repelled  by  a  ftrong  north  wind.     When 
Alexander  began  his  march,  the  wind  blew  from 
the  fouth.      Yet  he  advanced  fearlefs,  confiding 
in  his    fortune.      His    troops  cheerfully    follow- 
ed him,  encouraged  by  many  artful   prodigies  ^* 
which  announced  fuccefs  to  his  undertaking.     The 
event  which  next  happened,   was   well   fitted  to 
ftrengthen  their  credulity,  and  confirm  their  im- 
plicit obedience.      Before  they  had  reached   the 
main  difficulties  of  the  pafs,  the  fouth  wind  gra- 

^*  While  Alexander  deliberated  whether  he  fliould  march  for- 
wards to  attack  Darius,  a  meafure  which  promife4  glory  and  plunder 
to  his  troopsy  or  proceed  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  reduce  the  maritime 
cities,  which  would  prevent  the  enexpy  from  profiting  of  his  abfence 
in  Upper  Aiia,  to  conquer  Greece  or  Mai!ledon  with  their  fleet,  a  foun- 
tain near  the  city  Xanthus  in  Lycia  boiled  up,  and  threw  out  a  copper- 
plate, engraved  with  ancient  chara^ers,  fignifying  that  the  time  was 
come  when  the  Perfian  empire  Ihould  be  overthrown  by  the  Greeks. 
Plutarch  adds,  nmt^  gcra^Qetc,  rj^rctysro  T»jy  'TrxpxTaocv  ocvocKot^mpcta^ou, 
'*  Encouraged  by  this  prodigy,  he  haftened  to  fubdue  the  coaft.'* 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  more  worthy  of  an  hifiorian  to  fay, 
"  Encouraged  by  this  prodigy,  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  readily 
obeyed  the  commands  of  their  prudent,  not  lefs  than  valiant  generaL" 

3  dually 
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CHAP,  dually  ceafed ;  a  brifk  gale  fprang  up  from  the 
xxxvn.  north ;  the  fea  retired ;  and  their  march  thus  be- 
""  came  alike  eafy  and  expeditious.  The  authentic 
evidence  of  Arrian  explains  the  marvellous  m 
this  occurrence,  which  Jofephus  inconfiderately 
compares  with  the  ^affage  of  the  Ifraelites  over 
the  Red  Sea.  Yet  even  the  phflofophical  Ar- 
rian acknowledges,  that  the  many  congarring  in- 
ftances  of  good  fortune  in  the  life  of  Alexander, 
feemed  to  be  produced  by  the  immediate  interpo- 
lition  of  divine  power,  which,  in  effefting  an 
important  revolution  in  the  Eaftem  world,  ren- 
dered the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  volitions 
of  men,  fubfervient  to  the  fecret  purpofes  of  its 
providence. 

In  proceding  eaftward  from  Perga,  Alexander 
was  met  by  ambafladors  from  Afpendus,  the  prin- 
cipal city  and  fea-port  of  Pamphylia.  The  Afpen- 
dians  oflFered  to  furrender  their  city,  but  entreated, 
that  they  might  not  be  burdened  with  a  garrifon. 
Alexander  granted  their  requeft,  on  condition  of 
their  raifmg  fifty  talonts  to  pay  his  foldiers,  and 
delivering  to  him  the  horfes  which  they  reared  as 
a  tribute  for  Darius.  The  ambafladors  accepted 
thefe  terms  ;  but  their  countrymen,  who  were  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  their  ambitioii  and  rapacity,  ftill 
more  than  by  their  commerce  and  their  wealth, 
difcovered  no  inclination  to  fulfil  them.  Alexander 
was  informed  of  their  treachery,  while  he  examined 
the  walls  of  Syllius,  another  ftrong-hold  of  Pam- 
phylia. He  immediately  marched  towards  Afpen- 
dus, 
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dus,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  fituate  on  i  chap* 
high  and  fteep  rock,  waflied  by  the  river  Eury*  .^^^^ 
I  toedon.     Several  ftreets,  however,  were  likewife 
built  on  the  plain,    furrounded  only  by  a  flight 
wall.    At  the  approach  of  Alexander,  the  inha<* 
bitants  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  afcended  the 
mountain.      Alexander  entered  the  place,  and  en* 
camped  within  the  walls.      The  Afpendians,   a* 
larmed  by  the  apprehenfion  of  a  fiege,  intreated 
.him  to  accept  the  former  conditions.'    He  com-  Hcpu- 
manded  them  to  deliver  the  horfes,  as  agreed  on ;  niflies  the 
to  pay^  inftead  of  fifty,  an  hundred  talents  j  and  ^^^ 
to  furrender  their  principal  citizens  as  fecuriries,  du». 
that  they  would  thenceforth  obey  the  governor  fet 
over  them ;  pay  an  Sannal  tribute  to  Macedon  j 
and  fubmit  to  arbitration  a  difpute  concerning  (bme 
lands  which  they  were  accufed  of  having  unjufty 
wrefted  from  their  neighbours  ^^ 

Having  chaftifed  the  infol^ce  and  treacfiery  of  ^^"^* 
Afpendus,  Alexander  determined  to  march  into  phrygia. 
Phrygia>  that  he  might  join  forces  with  Parmenio,  0*y«P* 
whom  he  had  commanded  to  iheet  him  in  that  coun-  a.  C.  Vad^ 
try.   The  new  levies  from  Greece  and  Macedon  were 
likewife  ordered  to  affemble  in  the  fame  province ; 
from  which  it  was  intended,  iearly  in  the  Q>ring,  to 
proceed  eaftward,  and  ^tchieve  ftiirmore  important 
conquefts.     To  reach  the  fouthern  frontier  of  Phry^ 
gia,  Alexander  was.  under  the  neceffity  of  traverfing 
the  inhofpitable  mountains  of  the  warlike  Piiidians* 
'  Amidft  thofe  rocks  and  faflneflels,  the  Macedonians 

•'  Arrian,  p,  a6. 
VOL.  IV.  T  loft 
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CHAP,  loft  feveral  brave  men ;  but  the  tmdifdpUned  ftiry, 
^  _^  and  unarmed  courage^  of  the  Pifidians,  was  unable 
to  check  the  progrefs  of  Alexander.  The  city  of 
Gordium  in  Phrygia,  was  appointed  for  the  general 
rendezvous.  This  place  is  diftant  about  feventy- 
five  miles  from  the  Euxine^  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  from  the  Gilician  fea ;  and  was  famous,  in 
remote  antiquity,  as  the  principal  refidence  of  the 
Phrygian  kings,  and  the  chief  feat  of  their  opulence 
arid  grandeur  ^.  Alexander  had  not  long  arrived 
in  that  place,  when  a  defire  feized  him  of  afcend- 
ing  to  the  ancient  caftle  or  palace  of  Gordius^  and 
of  beholding  the  famous  knot  on  his  chariot,  which 
His  adven-  ig^^as  believed  to  involve  the  fate  of  Afia.  Gordius, 
Coi^um.  ^  ^^^  ft^^  went,  was  a  man  of  flender  fortune 
among  the  ancient  Phrygians,  who  had  but  a  fmall 
piece  of  land,  and  two  yokes  of  oxen,  one  of  which 
he  employed  in  the  plough,  and  the  otha:  in  the 
waggon*  It  happened  to  Gordius,  while  he  was 
one  day  ploughing,  that  an  eagle  alighted  on  his 
yoke,  and  fat  on  it  till  evening.  Alarmed  by  the 
prodigy,  Gordius  bad  recourfe  to  the  Telmeffians, 
a  people  inhabiting  the  loftieft  mountains  ^^  in 
Pifidia,  and  celebrated  over  all  the  neighbouring 
countries  for  their  ikill  in  augury.  At  the  firft 
village  of  the  Telmeffians,  he  met  a  virgin  drawing 
water  at  a  fountain,  to  whom  having  communi- 
cated his  errand,  fhe  ordered  him  to  afcend  the 

^  See  vol.  L  evil.  p.  290. 

^  Arrian)  p>27«  calls  it  Wi^v^fi>\jovf  km  varrn  aroro/Aff. 
"  Exceedingly  high  and  every  where  abrupt."  But  in  Gordius'i 
timet  at  leaft)  the  Telmeffians  muft  have  poiTeiTed  fome  villages  on  the 
plain*    See  Arrian>  p.  30* 

hill, 
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hill,  and  thefe  facrifice  to  Jupiter.  Gordius  in-  c  H  A  p. 
treated  her  to  accompany  him,  that  the  facrifice  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
might  be  performed  in  due  form.  She  obeyed. 
Gordius  took  her  to  wife.  She  bore  him  a  fon, 
Midas,  who,  when  he  arrived  at  manhood,  was 
diftinguifhed  by  his  beauty  and  valour.  It  fhould 
feem  that  the  lather  of  Midas  had,  in  confequenc6 
of  his  marriage,  fettled  among  the  Telmeffians, 
with  whofe  arts  his  fon  would  naturally  become 
acquainted.  The  Phrygians,  at  that  time,  were  ha- 
raffed  by  cruel  feditions ;  they  confuhed  an  oracle, 
who  told  them,  that  a  chariot  fliould  foon  bring 
them  a  King,  who  would  appeafe  thdr  tumults. 
While  the  affembly  ftill  deliberated  on  the  anfwer 
given  them  by  the  oracle,  Midas  arrived  in  his 
chariot  *%  accompanied  by  his  parents.  The  ap-  . 
pearance  of  Midas  juftified  the  prediftion,  and  an- 
nounced him  worthy  of  royalty.  The  Phrygians 
elefted  him  Bang  ;  their  feditions  ceafed  ;  and  Mi- 
das, in  gratitude  to  Jupiter,  confecrated  his  father^s 
chariot,  and  fufpended  it  by  a  cord  made  of  the 
inner  rind  of  the  cornel-tree,  the  knot  of  which 
was  fo  nicely  tied,  that  no  eye  could  perceive  * 
where  it  began  or  ended.  Whether  Alexander  un- 
tied, or  cut  the  knot,  is  left  uncertain  by  hifto- 
rians"^;   but  all  agree  that  his  followers  retired 

with 

^  The  Greek  word  a/xa$«  expreffes  either  a  chariot  or  a  waggon. 
Perhaps  neither  the  name>  nor  the  thing  were  then  difiinguiihed  in 
Phrygia.  Curtius  tells  us  this  dfjut^at  was  <<  cultu  hand  fane  a  vi« 
lioi^us  vulgatifque  ufu  abhoirens/'  l.ii.  c.i.  p.xo« 

^  Curtiusf  L  iiL  c.i.  fays^  he  cut  it  with  his  fword.    Plutarch  fay^ 

he  onUed  it.    Vit.  Alexand.  p.X936«    iiirian  gives  both  accounts  ; 

T  %  and 
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CHAP*  with  complete  convi£kion  that  he  had  fulfilled  tfe 
^^^^^^^  oracle.  A  feafonable  ftonn  of  thxmder  confirmed 
their  credulity  ''"^ ;  and  the  belief,  that  their  mafter 
was  deftined  to  be  lord  of  Afia^  couki  not  fail  to 
facilitate  that  event. 
Treachery  The  rapid  progrefs  of  Alexander^  and  his  con* 
der  the*^'  tinual  exertions  during  that  feafon  of  the  year 
fon  of  when  armies  are  little  accuflioiaed  to  keep  the  fields 
'^^P"*'  tends  to  heighten  our  furprife  at  the  inadivity  of 
Darius,  an  ambitious  prince,  who  had  fignalifed  his 
valour  againft  the  fierceft  nations  of  Afia«  Put 
Darius,  corrupted  by  the  honouirs  of  royahy,  em- 
ployed very  different  weapons  againft  Alexander, 
from  thofe  by  which  the  champion  of  Ochus  had 
defeated  the  warlike  chief  of  the  Cardufians^'. 
Inftead  of  oppofing  the  invader  in  the  field,  he 
hoped  to  deftroy  him  by  the  arm  of  an  afiaflinr 
Many  tnutors  were  fuborned  for  this  infamous  pur-^ 
pofe,  but  none  with  greater  profpe£t  of  fuccefs 
thian  Alexander,  the  fon  of  -Slropus.  This  man 
owed  his  life  to  the  clemency  of  the  fon  of  Philip, 
when  his  brothers  Herom6nes.  and  Arrabaeus  were 
condemned  as  acceffary  to  the  murder  of  that 
prince.  He  was  numbered  among  the  companions, 
of  Alexander,  and  had  recently  been  entnifted  with 
the  command  of  the  Theffalian  cavalry,  after  the 


aiid  the  latter  on  the  authority  of  Ariftobulusy  which  is  therefore  the 
more  probable*  • 

'*'  Arrian,  p.3i- 

7'  Darius  killed  a  warrior  of  that  nation  who  challenged  the  braveft 
pf  the  Perfians  to  lingle  combat.  This  exploit  gained  him  the  go* 
vemment  of  Armenia^  and  made  him  be  afterwards  deemed  worthy  of 
the  Perfian  throne-    Diodor.  Lxvii.  p.565. 

nomina- 
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aoinination  of  Cdas,  who  held  that  high  office,  to  CHAP, 
the  government  of  Phrygia.  The  promife  of  ten  ^^^ 
thoufand  talents,  ^d  of  the  kbgdom  of  MacedoU^ 
obliterated  his  gratitude  and  feduced  his  allegiance. 
But  his  troafon  efcaped  not  the  '^gilance  of  Par- 
menio  ^%  Who  communicated  the  intelligence  io\&B 
mstfter,  while  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Phafelk  By  the  fame  faithful  minifter,  the  un- 
^rthy  fpn  of  ^ropus  was  fdzed,  and  committed 
to  f^fe  <:uftody» 

Darius,   without   defifMng   from   his  intrigues,  The  amf 
finally  had    recourfe   to  arms.      His  troops  were  marchw* 
affembled  in  the   plains  of  Babylon.     They  con-  from  Up- 
fitted  of  an  hundred  thoufand  Perfians,  of  whom  "^^^ 
thirty  thoufand  were  cavalry.     The  Medes  fupplied 
almoft  half  that  number,  ;and  the  Armenians  almott 
as  many  as  the  Medes^     The  Barcani,  the  Hyr- 
canians,  die  inhabitants  of  the  Cafpian  (hores,  and 
nations  more  obfcure  or  more  remote,  fent  their 
due  proportion  of  cavalry  and  infimtry  for  this  im- 
menfe   army,    which,    including   thirty  thoufand 
Oreejf  rner^enaries  in  the  Perfian  feryice,  is  fai4 

''  Accorcyiig  to  Arriaiit  p.  %s*  a  ^i^omt  Iharejl  the  honour  with 
IVuinenio.  "WTiile  Alexander  -was  sdleep  at  inid-^yy  the  fwallow 
hovered  around  hu  heady  perching  fbxnetimes  on  one  fide  of  his  . 
couchy  and  ibm^etinies  on  anotiher.  It$  inceflant  chattering  roufed  the 
King  from  fleep ;  but  bemg  exceedingly  fatigued)  he  gently  removed 
the  bntl  with  Ms  hand.  In^ad  of  endeavouxing  to  efcapeythe  fwallow 
perched  on  his  head*  and  ceaM  ipt  being  extremely  ncnff  and  trouble- 
fomey  till  he  throropghly  awpke.  The  prodigy  w^  inmiediately  con^- 
municated  to  Aiiftand^  the  Tehneffian  foothiayer,  who  declared  that 
a  confpiracy  was  fpfmed  againft  the  King  by  one  of  his  domeftics  and 
friends;  but  that  it  would  certainly  be  diicoveiedybecaufe  the  fwailo^y 
tt  a  dpmpftic  bird^  \  fnend  to  inan>  and  exceedingly  loquacious. 

T  3  .to 
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G  H  A  P'  to  havie  amoimted  to  fix  hundred  Aqufand  tneiir 

XXXVII  • 

.J  -^-  :*!  The  magpificence  of  the   Perfxans  had  not  dimir 
niflied  fince  the  days  of  Xerxes ;  neither  had  their 
military  knowledge  increafed.     Their  mufter  irva? 
taken  by  the  feme  contrivance  employed  by  thjtt 
ponarch  ^^     Teji  thoufand   men   were   feparated 
from  the  reft,  formed  into  a  compadt  body,  amj 
furrounded  by  a  palifade.   The  whole  army,  paf&ii^ 
fucceffively  into  this  inclofure,  were  rather  medured 
than  numbered,  by  their  generals.     Nothing  could 
exceed  the  fplendour  that  furrounded  Darius ;  the 
trappings  of  his  horfes,  the  rich  materials  and  nice 
adjuftment  of  his  chariqt,  the  profufion  of  jewels 
which  covered  his  royal  mantle,   veft,  ?uid  tiara. 
The  drefs,  and  even  the  armour  of  his  guards^ 
were  adorned  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones. 
He  was  attended  by  his  family,  his  treafures,  and 
his  concubines^  all  efcorted  by  numerous  bands  of 
horfe  and  foot*     His  courtiers  and  generals  copiedy 
as  ufual,  too  faithfully,  the  effeminate  manners  of 
their  matter  ^*.      . 
Alexander       While  this  pageant,  for  it  deferves  not  the  name 
paffesthe    pf  army,  flowly  advanced  towards  Lower  Afia^ 
Date^<^     Alexander  left  Gordium,'  and  marched  to  Ancyra, 
Cilicia.      ^city  in   that  part  of  Phrygia  afterwards   caffled 
Galatia.     In   that  place,  he  received  an  embafly 
ft-om  the  Paphlagonians,  who  furrendered  to  hini 
the  foyereignty  of    their  province,    but  intreated 
that   his    army  might  not    enter    their  borders. 

7^  See  vol.  L  cix.  p*4i99  &  feqq* 

^^  IVopinquorom)  ainicoramque>  conjuges^  hiuc  agmini  pronnue. 
D(>Ciirtiu:8)l.]iLc«3.  &  Dio^or.  Lxvi.  p.  580. 
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He  granted  their  requeft,  and  commanded  them  to  CH  A  p. 
obey  Galas,  fatrap  of  Phrygia.      Alexander  then  ^^^^^^VP, 
marched  vidorious  through  Cappadocia ;  and  Sa- 
bidas  being  appointed  to  the  adminiftration  of  that 
exteniQve  province,  the  army  encamped  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  fix  miles  from  the  Cilician  frontier,  at 'a 
place  which,  fince  the  memorable  expedition  per- 
formed and  defcribed  by  Xenophon,  retained  the 
name  of  Cyrus's  Camp.     Towards  the  fouth,  the 
rich  plain  of  Cilicia  is  waftied  by  the  fea,  and  fur- 
rounded  on  three  fides  by  lofty  and  almoft  imper*. 
vious  mountains.     Arfames,  governor  of  that  coun* 
try,  had  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  guard  a  poft  called 
the  Gates,  and  the  only  pafs  which  leads  from  Cap^ 
padocia  into  Cilicia.      Apprifed  of  this  meafure, 
Alexander  left    Parmenio   and   the  heavy^armed 
troops  in  the  camp  of  Cyrus.     At  the  firft  watch  of 
the  night,  he  led  the  targeteers,'archers,  and  Agrians, 
to  furprife  the  Perfian  forces  ftationed  at  the  northern 
Gate  of  Cilicia.     The  Barbarians  fled  on  his  ap** 
proach  ;  and  the  pufiUanimous  Arfames,  to  whom 
the  whole  province  was  entrufted  by  Darius,  pre- 
pared to  plunder,  and  then  abandon,  his  own  capital 
of  Tarfus.   But  he  had  only  time  to  fave  his  perfon* 
Tlie  rapidity  of  Alexander  prevented  the  deftrudion 
of  that  city,  where  the  inhabitants  receive4  him  9s 
their  deliverer* 

At  Tarfus,  Alexander  was  detained  by  a  malady  Falls  fick 
occafioned  by  exc^flive  fatigue  j  or,  as  others  fay,  at  Tarfus. 
by  imprudently  bathing,  when  heated,  in  the  cold 
paters  of  the  Cydnus,  which  flows  through  that 

T  4  Pty, 
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CHAP,  city,  in  a  clear  and  rocky  channel ".  Philip,  th© 
i^^  _^  ^_}  Acamanian,  was  the  o|ily  perfon  who  cjefpaired  not 
of  his  life.  While  this  ikiiful  phyfician  adnuniftered 
a  draught  to  his  royal  patient,  a  letter  came  from 
Parmenio,  warning  Alexander  to  beware  of  Philip, 
who  had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poifon  him. 
Alexander  took  the  potion,  and  gave  Philip  the 
letter ;  fo  that  the  phyfician  read,  while  the  iUng 
drank ;  a  tranfadion  which  proved  either  his  con- 
tempt of  death,  or  his  unfliaken  confidence  in  his 
friends ;  but,  which,  by  the  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  pofterity '%  has  been  conftrued  Into 
a  proof  of  both. 
Alexander  The  ficknefs  of  Alexander  interrupted  not  the 
^^^^  operations  of  the  army.  Parmenio  was  difpatched 
to  feize  the  only  pafs  on  Mount  Amanus,  which 
divides  Cilicia  from  Syria.  The  King  foon  fol- 
lowed, having  in  one  day'^  march  reached  Anch^- 
alos,  an  ancient  city  of  vaft  extent,  and  furrounded 
with  walls  of  prodigious  thicknefs.  The  greateft 
curiofity  of  Anchialos  was  the  tomb  of  Sardan^pa- 
lus,  diftinguiihed  by  the  ftatue  of  that  eflpeminate 
tyrant,  in  the  attitude  of  clapping  his  hands ;  and 
by  an  Aflyrian  infcription,  breathing  the  true  fpirit 
of  modern  Epicurifm.  The  original  nm  in  verfe 
fo  the  following  purpofe ;  M  Sjirdanapalus,  fon  of 

^'  Curtius  ^ves  another  reafon  for  its  excefiive  coljdnefs :  <^  Frigi- 
difiimus  quippe  nulla  riparum  amoenitate  inumbratuS)*'  1.  iii.  c.  iv. 
From  his  laboured  defcription  of  this  river,  it  feems  as  if  he  imagined 
that  water  muft  have  poileffed  very  extraordinary  qiialitiesy  which 
pould  do  harm  to  Alexander. 

^  Se0  Arrian,  p.  32.    Curtiu8>  Liii.  c.5« 

Ana- 
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AMcyndaraxas,  built  Anchialos  and  Tarfus  in  one  C  H  A  P, 
day.     As  to  yovu  ftranger !  eat,  drink,  and  fport ",  ,^^^ 
for  other  human  things  are  not  worth  thisy*  alluding 
to  the  clap  of  his  hands  ^'. 

Having  arrived  at  Mallos,  an  Argive  colony  at  Alexander 
the  eaftern  extremity  of  Cilicia,  Alexander  learned  |*^^j^^® 
that  Darius  lay  with  his  army  in  the  extenfive  plain  ftrait8;an4 
of  Sochos,  in  the  province  of  Comagene,  diftant  ^a""8,m 
only  two  days  march  from  the  Cilician  frontier,  direaion. 
The  hofUle  armies  were  feparated  by  the  mountains  t^e  defiles 
which  divide  Cilicia  and  Syria.     Alexander  haftened 
to  pafs  the  ftraits  called  the  Syrian  Gates,   pro-, 
ceeded  fouthwards  along  the  bay  of  Iffus,  and  en- 
camped  before  the  city  Mariandrus.     At  this  place 
he  received  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  intelli- 
gence.    His  delay  in  Cilicia,  which  had  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  ficknefs,  and  by  the  many  pious  cere- 
monies '^  with  which  he  gratefully  thanked  Heaven 
for  his  recovery,   was  afcribed  to  very  different 
motives  by  Darius  and  his  flatterers.     That  per- 
j^dious  race,  the  eternal  bane  of  kings  ^""^  eafily  peri 


*"  Tht  word  tranflated  «  fport,"  is  vom^b  in  Arrian,  p.  3  2.  But  that 
author  iaysy  the  Ailyrian  original  had  a  more  lafcivious  meaning. 
Pllt.  Orat.  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexand*  tranflates  it  oi/p^liaut^iy  ^  yeneri 
indulge." 

"^  Mr*  de  Guignes^  fo  d^fervedly  celebrated  for  his  Oriental  learn- 
ings proves  this  infcription  to  be  entirely  conformable  to  the  flyle  and 
manners  of  the  £aft.  See  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Infcrip.  torn*  xxxiv* 
p. 4x69  &  feqq. 

'    ^^  j^roqefiions  with  lighted  torches,  facrifices  to  JBfculapias,  gyin«* 
pzSlc  and  mufical  contefts.     Arrian,  1.  ii.  p. 33. 

^  Arrian  exprefies  this  fentiment  with  more  than  his  ufual 
fneigy :  Tun  xotm  ii^tm  fyinmm  ti  xom  {vyeoojxfvftv  nc^  kmm  Tot$  a%v, 
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CHAP,  fuaded  the  vain  credulity  of  their  mafter,  that  Alez- 
^^^^^^*  ander  fhunned  his  approach.  The  proud  refent- 
ment  of  Darius  was  exafperated  by  the  imagined 
fears  of  his  adverfary :  with  the  impatience  of  a 
defpot '  he  longed  to  come  to  a£Hon ;  and  not  fuf- 
peding  that  Alexander  would  traverfe  the  Syrian 
Gates  in  fearch  of  the  enemy^  he  hafUly  determined 
to  pafs,  in  an  oppofite  direction  ^'^  the  flraits  of 
Amanus,  in  queft  of  Alexander.  This  fatal  mesip 
fure  was  carried  into  immediate  execution,  not- 
withftanding  the  ftrong  reprefentations  of  Amyn- 
tas  '*  the  Macedonian,  and  of  all  Darius's  Grecian 
counfellors  ®%  who  unanimoufly  exhorted  him  to 
wait  the  enemy  in  his  prefent  advantageous  pofition. 
In  the  language  of  antiquity  *%  an  irrefiftible  fate, 
which  had  deterinined  that  the  Greeks  fhould  con- 
quer the  Perlians,  as  the  Perfians  had  conquered 
the  Medes,  and  the  Medes  the  AjGTyrians,  impelled 
Darius  to  his  ruin.  Having  pafTed  the  defiles  of 
Amanus,  he  direfted  his  march  fouthward  to  the 
bay  of  Iffus,  and  took  the  city  of  that  name,  which 
contained,  under  a  feeble  guard,  the  fick  and 
wounded  Macedonians,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
follow  the  army  in  its  expeditious  march  acrofs  the 

^'  Thefe  movements  are  explained  only  by  Arrian.  IKpdaruti 
Plutarch)  and  Cartius>  not  attending  to  the  geography  cxf  the  country^ 
are  inconfiftent  and  unintelligible. 

^'  Amyntasy  though  an  exile^  was  not  a  flatterer,  ke  aflur«d  Da- 
riusy  that  Alexander  would  certainly  come  to  any  place  where  the 
Perfians  encamped.     Arrian,  p.  34. 

^^  Ariftomenes  the  Pheraean,  Bianor  the  Acanianian»  Thymondas 
the  fon  of  Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  and  otlien  mentioned  by  Airianf 
paifim. 

^  Arrian,  Plut.  Diodor.  Curt, 
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mountains.    The  Perfians  put  thefe  unhappy  men  chap. 
to  deathi  with  ihocking  circumftances  of  cruelty  ^%  X^vn. 
little  thinking  that  Alexander  was  now  behind,  pre- 
pared to  avenge  their  fate. 

That  enlightened  prince  who  could  fcarcely  be-  Circum- 
Heve  the  folly  of  Darius,  fent  a  fmall  flat-bottomed  ^^f^ 

wnicn  en* 

veffel  to  reconnoitre  his  motions.  This  veflel  couraged 
fpeedily  returned  to  Alexander,  and  faluted  him  the  Mace-. 
with  the  agreeable  news  that  his  enemies  were  now  jurmy. 
in  his  hands.  Having  fummoned  an  aflfembly, 
the  King  forgot  none  of  thofe  topics  of  encourage- 
ment which  the  occafion  fo  naturally  fuggefted, 
fmce  the  meaneft  Macedonian  foldier  could  difcem 
jhe  injudicious  movements  of  the  Perfians,  who 
had  quitted  a  fpacious  plain^  to  entangle  themfelves 
among  intricate  mountains,  where  their  numerous 
cavalry,  in  which  they  chiefly  excelled,  could  per- 
form no  eflential  fervice.  In  preparing  for  this  im- 
portant conteft,  the  fpirits  of  the  Macedonians  were 
elevated  by  a  recoUedion  of  many  fortunate  occur- 
rences. Ptolemy,  as  they  had  recently  learned, 
\\zd  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  ftrong  fortrefles  in 
Caria.  The  brave  Memnon  indeed  had  efcaped ; 
but  that  able  commander,  who,  to  pave  the  way 
for  invading  Macedon,  had  attacked  the  Grecian 
iiles  with  his  fleet,  was  fince  dead ;  and  his  fuccef- 
fors  in  command,  after  irritating  the  iflanders  by 
their  infolence  and  oppreflion,  were  defeated  in  all 
their  defigns  by  the  vigilance  of  Antipater.  The 
army  of  Alexander  had  lately  increafed,  by  many  . 

*'  XftXEsr»;  cuiuarcbfAevo^  oTTOKTsmt  Aniaxiy  p-34*     It  is  remarkable^ 
tliat  he  aicnbes  diis  l>aii>arit7  to  Bariua  hix^^ 

voluntary 
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C  HA  P.  taiy  acceflions  of  the  Afiadcs,  who  admired  his  emw 
XaxvBL  jijge^  mildnefs,  and  uninterrupted  good  fortune; 
md  the  foldiers,  who  the  preceding  year  had  been 
fent  to  winter  in  Europe,  had  not  only  rejoined  the 
camp^  but  brought  with  them  numerous  levies  from 
Greece,  Macedon,  and  all  the  adjoining  countries. 
By  men  thus  difpofed  to  indulge  the  moft  fanguine 
hopes,  die  military  harangue  of  their  prince  was  re- 
ceived with  a  joyous  ardour/  They  embraced  each 
other ;  they  embraced  their  admired  commander ; 
and  his  countenance  confirming  thdr  sdacrity,  they 
entreated  to  be  led  to  battle '% 
Difpofition  Alejcander  commanded  them  firft  to  refrefh  their 
of  both  bodies ;  but  immediately  difpatched  fome  horfe  and 
^*^^  archers  to  clear  the  road  to  Iffus.  In  the  evening 
he  followed  with  his  whole  army,  and  about  mid- 
night, took  poffeffion  of  the  Syrian  ftraits.  The 
foldiers  were  then  allowed  a  fhort  repofe,  fufficient 
guards  being  pofted  on  the  furrounding  eminences, 
At  dawn,  the  army  was  in  motion,  marching  by  its 
flank  while  the  paffage  .continued  narrow ;  and 
new  colunms  being  focceflively  brought  up,  as  the 
mountains  gradually  opened.  Before  reaching  the 
river  Pinarus,  on  the*  oppofite  bank  of  which  the 
enemy  were  encamped,  the  Macedonians  had 
formed  in  order  of  battle ;  Alexander  leading  the 
right  wing,  and  the  left  being  commanded  by  Par^ 
menio.  They  continued  to  advance,  till  their  right 
was  tanked  by  a  mountain,  and  their  left  by  the 
fea,  from  which  Parmenio  was  ordered  not  to  re^ 
pede.     Darius  being  apprifed  of  the  enemy's  apr 

^  Anian,  p.33— 3^- 
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proSich,  detached  a  body  of  fifty  thoufand  cavalry  c  H  A  P. 
and  light  infantry  acrofs  the  Pinarus,  that  the  re-  ,^^^^^; 
mainder  might  have  room  to  form  without  confu- 
fion.  His  Greek  mercenaries,  amounting  to  thirty 
thoufand,  he  pofted  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  MslCe- 
donian  phalanx.  The  Greeks  were  flanked  on 
both  fides  by  double  that  number  of  Barbarians, 
alfo  heavy  armed.  The  nature  of  the  groxuid  ad- 
mitted not  more  troops  to  be  ranged  in  front  i 
but  as  the  mountain  on  Alexander's  left  floped  in- 
wards, Darius  placed  on  that  finuofity  twenty-thou- 
fand  men,  who  could  fee  the  enemy's  rear,  though 
it  appears  not  that  they  could  approach  or  annoy  it. 
Behind  the  firft  line  the  reft  of  the  Barbarians  were 
ranged,  according  to  their  various  nations,  in  clofe 
and  unferviceable  ranks  ;  Darius  being  every  where 
encumbered  by  the  vaftnefs  of  a  machine,  which  he 
had  not  fldll  to  wield  '\ 

Hij  pufiUanimity  was  more  fatal  than  his  igno-  The  battle 
ranee.     When  he  perceived  the  Macedonians  ad-  ^^^^ 
vancing,  he  commanded  his  men  to  maintain  their  cxi.  4. ' 
poft  on  the  Pinarus,  the  bank  of  which  was  in  ^^-iss- 
fome  places  high  and  fteep;  where  the  accefs  feemed 
eafier,  he  gave  orders  to  raife  a  rampart ;  precau- 
tions which  (hewed  the  enemy,   that  even  before 
the  battle  began,  the  mind  of  Darius  was  already 
conquered  "•     Alexander,  meanwhile,  rode  along 

^  Arrian.  p. 36. 

•*  KoM  T«UT»j  Ei/Gv5  inKof  ryevjTo  to^  «/*<?*  AXjf ayjpof  Tti  yvuiAn  ^eS&- 
htfi&og*  "  And  thertce  he  immediately  appeared  to  thofe  about  Alex- 
ander to  be  already  enflaved  in  his  mind."  In  thofe  timesi  iUvery 
was  the  natural  cooiequence  of  being  conquered  in  battle. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  I'anks,  exhorting,  by  name,  not  only  the  com« 
^*"^^^"*  manders  of  the  feveral  brigades,  but  the  tribunes 
and  inferior  officers,  and  even  fuch  captains  of  the 
auxiliaries  as  were  diftinguifhed  by  rank,  or  en- 
nobled by  merit.  Perceiving  it  neceffary  to  mo- 
derate the  martial  ardour  that  prevailed,  he  com- 
manded his  forces  to  advance  with  a  regular  and 
flow  ftep,  lefl  the  phalanx  fliould  fluftuate  through 
too  eager  a  contention.  Their  motion  quickened, 
as  they  proceeded  within  reach  of  the  enemy's 
darts.  Alexander,  with  thofe  around  him,  then 
fprung  into  the  river.  Their  impetuofity  frightaied 
the  Barbarians,  who  fcarcely  waited  the  firft  Ihock*^ 
But  the  Greek  mercenaries  perceiving  that  by  the 
rs^idity  and  fuccefs  of  Alexander's  aflault,  the 
Macedonians  were  bent  towards  the  right  wing, 
which  was  feparated  from  the  centre,  feized  the 
decilive  mojnent  of  rufliing  into  the  interval,  where 
the  phalanx  was  disjointed.  A  fierce  engagement 
enfued,  the  Greeks  eager  to  regain  the  honour  of 
their  name,  the  Macedonians  ambitious  to  main- 
tain the  unfullied  glory  of  the  phalanx.  This 
defperate  aftion  proved  fetal  to  Ptolemy  the  fon  of 
Seleucus,  and  other  officers  of  diftindion,  to  the 
number  of  an  hundred  and  twenty.  Meanwhile, 
the  Macedonian  right  wing  having  repelled  the 
enemy  wtth  great  flaughtei*,  wheeled  to  the  left, 
and  animated  by  recent  vidory,   finally  prevailed 

^  They  did,  however,  wait  it ;  for  Arrian  fays,  evdv;  70^  ii  a 
X^^  t^X'i  eycvsTo.  The  « iJMxn  «»  X'i^^  eyvuro ;"  when  the  duti 
and  javelins  ceafed^  and  the  contending  parties  came  to  the  oie  of 
manual,  inftead  of  miffile;  weapons. 

I  againft 
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againft  the  obftinacy  of  the  Greeks.     A  body  of  c  H  A  P. 
Eerfian  horfe  ftill  maintamed  the  battle  agamft  the  ,^^^^^ 
Theflalian  cavahry,    and  did  not  quit  the  field, 
till  informed  that  Darius  had  betaken  himfelf  to 
Nflight  ^^ 

The  overthrow  of  the  Perfians  was  now  manifeft  Route  of 
on  all  fides.  Their  cavalry  and  infantry  fuiFered  g^f  ^ 
equally  in  the  rout;  for  their  horfemen  were  heavy- 
armed,  and  encumbered  by  the  narrownefs  of  the 
roads,  and  their  own  terror.  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of 
Lagus  '*,  fays,  that  the  purfuers  filled  up  the  ditches 
with  dead  bodies.  The  num|>er  of  the  flain  was 
computed  at  an  hundred  and  ten  thoufand,  among 
whom  were  many  fatraps  and  nobles. 

The  Great  King  had  difcovered  little  obftinacy  in  Efcape  of 
defending  the  important  objeds  at  ftake.     His  left  ^^^^^ 
wing  was  no  fooner  repelled  by  Alexander,  than 
he  drove  away  in  his  chariot,  accompanied  by  his 
courtiers.     When  the  road  grew  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, he  continued  his  flight  on  horfeback,  leav^ 
ing  his  fhield,  his  mantle,  and  his  bow,  which  were 
found  by  the  Macedonians.     Alexander,  who  had  '^ 
received  a  troublefoihe  wound  in  the  thigh  ^\  judged 
it  improper  to  purfue  him,  till  the  Greek  mercena- 
ries were  difperiTed;  the  approach  of  night  facilitated 
Darius's  efcape. 


^  Arrian»  Lil.  p. 369  Sc  feqq.  V  idem,  ibid. 

^  Charesy  cited  by  Plutardi»  lays,  that  Alexander  received  thii 
wound  from  the  hand  of  Darius ;  but  the  iilence  of  Alexander's  letter 
to  Ajatipater,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  battle,  and  of  his 
wound  on  the  thighs  refutes  that  improbable  report. 

The 
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CHAP.  The  Perfian  camp  aflPorded  abundant  proof  of 
XXxviL  Afiatic  luxury  and  opulence  *^  It  contained, 
however,  in  money  but  three  thoufand  talents; 
the  magnificent  tr^ures,  which  accompanied  the 
Great  King,  bemg  depofited,  previous  to  the  battle, 
in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Damafcus.  This  rich 
booty  was  afterwards  feized  by  order  of  Alexander^ 
who  found  inr  the  camp  a  booty  more  precious,  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  Darius,  his  mother  Syfigam- 
bis,  and  his  in^t  fon.  In  an  age  when  prifoners 
of  war  were  fynonymous  with  flaves,  Alexander 
behaved  to  his  captives  according  to  their  refpe£dve 
ages,  with  filial  duty  or  with  parental  tendemefs  ^\ 
In  his  chafte  attention  (o  Statira,  the  faireft  beauty 
of  the  Eafl,  his  condufl:  forms  a  remarkable  con- 
trail with  that  of  his  admired  Achilles,  whom  he 
equalled  in  valour,  but  far  furpafled  in  ^  humanity^ 
Thefe  illuflrious  princelfes  bore  their  own  misfor- 
tunes with  patience,  but  burfl  into  dreadful  lamen- 
tations, when  informed  by  an  eunuch  that  he  had 
feen  the  mantle  of  Darius  in  the  hands  of  a  Macedo- 
nian foldien  Alexander  fent  to  alTure  them  that  Da- 
rius yet  lived;  and  next  day  vifited  them  in  perfon, 
accompanied  by  Hepheflion,  the  moft  affe£tic»iate 

53  Among  other  things  of  value  in  the  tent  of  Darias^  was  found 
a  cafltet  of  exquifite  workmanlhip,  adorned  with  jewels.  It  was  em- 
ployed to  hold  Darius's  perfumes. — ^Alexander  faid,  •<  I  ufe  no  per- 
fumes, but  ihall  put  into  it  fbmething  more  precious.'*  This  wiw 
the .  Iliad  of  Homer,  corre<5led  by  Ariftotle,  and  often  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers;  n  ex  t»  yo^nxo;,  ^  the  lUad  of  the  caiket.''  Sttabo^ 
L  xiii.  p.88.  Plut.  in  Alexand. 

^^  Arrian  iii.  c.23.    Conf.  Aorian  Lir*  cao* 
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of  his  friends?*.  Syfigambis  approached  to  pro-  c  HAP. 
ftrate  ^^  herfelf  before  the  conqueror,  according  to  ,^^^ 
the  cuftom  of  the  Eaft  j  but  not  knowing  the  King, 
as  their  drefs  was  alike,  Ihe  turned  to  H^heftion. 
Hepheftion  fuddenly  ftepping  back,  Syfigambis  faw 
her  miftake,  and  was  covered  with  confufion.  "  You 
miftook  not,  madam/'  faid  the  King,  "  Hepheftion 
is  likewife  Alexander  *^*' 

The  virtues  of  Alexander  long  contmued  to  ex-  The  vir^ 
pand  with  his  profperity ;   but  he  was  never  more  Alexander 
ininoitably  great,   than  after  the  battle  of  Iffus.^  expand 
The  city  of  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  though  inhabited  by  "^'f  \^ 
a  Grecian  colony,  had  difcovered  uncommon  ;?eal 
in  the  caufe  of  Darius^     To  punilh  this  unnatural 
apoftacy  fron^   Greece,    Alexander   demanded  a 
heavy   contribution    from    Soli ;    but,    after    the 
viftory,  he  remitted  this  fine.     Impelled  by  the 
fame  generous  magnjanimity,  he  releafi^d  the  Athe«^ 
nian  captives  taken  ^t  the  battle  of  the  Granicus ; 
a  favour  which  he  had  ftemly  refufed,  in  the  dawn 
of  his  fortune.     In  Pamiafcus,  feveral  Grecian  ^am^ 
bafladors  were  found  among  the  captives.     Alexr 
ander  ordered  them  to  be  brought  into  his  prefence. 
The0alifcus  ^d  Dionyfodorus,  the  Thebans,   he 
inft^tly  declared  free,  pbferving,  that  the  misfor* 
tunes  of  their  city  juftly  entitled  the  Thebans  to 
apply  to  Darius,  and  to  every  pringe  or  individual 

94  Alexander,  with  his  ufiial  difceraroenty  charadterifed  the  perfonal 
afie^ion  of  Hepheftion :  <<  Craterus  loves  the  prince ;  HephefUon 
]pves  Alexander*''     Pint,  in  Alexand. 

^  U^eXOuy  KM  wfOiTKWVia'cu^     Arrian)  l.ii|  p«J9« 

^  Curtiusy  Liii*  cxii.     Arrian>p.39y 

VOX.  iv^  V  likely 
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CHAP,  likely  to  relieve  them.  Iphicrates,  the  Athman, 
.^^^Y^,  he  treated  with  the  r^pe&  which  appeared  doe 
both  to  his  country  and  to  his  father.  .  Euthycles 
the  Spartan,  alone,  he  detained  in  fafe  cnflxxiy, 
becaufe  Sparta  fuUenly  reje5:ed  the  friendih^  of 
Macedon.  But  as  his  clemency  ftill  increafed  witlj 
his  power  ^',  he  afterwards  releafed  Euthycles* 

^  AiTian,  p.42« 
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CH4P.    XJXVIIL 

Sie^e  of  Tyre.  —  Defpei^ate  Rejijlance  of  Gaza.  -^^ 
Eafy  Conqueji  of  Egypt.  -^  Foundation  of  Alex^^^ 
andrta.  — r  Alexander  miftts  the  Temple  of  Jupiter^ 

'  Amnion. —  Marches  into  AJfyria.  —  Battle  of 
Gaugamela.  -^  Daritcs  betrayed  and  flain. — Alex- 
ander purfues  the  Murderers  of  Darius.  —  Bac- 
trian  and  Scythian  War.  -^  Siege  of  the  Sogdian 
fortrefsm  —  Surrender  of  Chorienes.  —  Comm^otioxis, 
in  Greece — Checked  by  Antipater.  —  The  Cauje 
(f  Ctef\phon  and  Demofthenes.r-^  Mf chines  ba* 
rdjhed.  -—  State  of  Greece  during  Alexander's 
Reign. 

TN    his   precipitate  flight  acrofs    the    ridges   of  CHAP. 

Amanus,  Darius  was  gradually  joined  by  about  «    _     J 

four  thoufand  men,  chiefly  Greeks.      Under  this  Alexander 

'  feeble   efcort,   he   departed   haftily  from   Sochos,  ^^^J^'  ^ 
purfued  his  march  eaftward,  and  crofled  the  Eu-  fromTyre. 
phrates  at  Thapfacus,  eager  to  interpofe  that  deep  ^^J^' 
and  rapid  ftream   between  himfelf  and  the  con-  A.C.333, 
queror  \     Alexander's  inclination  to  feize  the  per- 

*  fon  of  his  adverfary  could  not  divert  him  from  the 
judicious  plan  of  war  to  which  he  immoveably 
adheredt  In  a  council  of  his  friends,  he  declared 
his  opinion,   that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  * 

An'ian^  p.  40. 

V    2  to 
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CHAP,  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Babylon,  until  he  had 
^^^^  thoroughly  fubdued  the  maritime  provinces ;  be* 
caufe,  Ihould  he  be  carried  with  an  unfeafonable  ce« 
lerity  into  Upper  Aiia,  while  the  enemy  commanded 
the  fea,  the  war  might  be  removed  to  Europe, 
where  the  Lacedaemonians  were  open  enemies,  and 
the  Athenia^s  doubtful  friends.  Having  appointed 
governors  of  Cilicia  and  Ccelo-Syria,  he  thei^efore 
directed  his  march  fouthward  along  the  Phoenician 
coafl.  Aradus,  Marathus,  and  Sidon^,  readily 
opened  their  gates.  The  Tyrians  fent  a  fubmiiEve 
embafly  of  their  moft  illuftrious  citizens,  among 
whom  was  the  fon  of  Azelmicus,  their  king,  who 
had  himfelf  embarked  with  Autophradates  in  the 
Perfian  fleet.  They  humbly  informed  Alexander, 
that  the  community  ^  from  which  they  came,  was 
prepared  to  obey  his  commands.  Having  compli- 
mented the  city  and  the  ambafladors,  he  defired 
them  to  acquaint  their  countrymen,  that  he  intended 
fliortly  to  enter  Tyre,  and  to  perform  facrifice  there 
to  Hercules  % 


*  I  omit  the  ftory  of  Abdelerminus,  whom  Alexander  raifed  from 
the  humble  condition  of  a  gardener^  to  the  throne  of  Sidoi^.  Vid. 
Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  i.  Diodorus»  l.xvii.  relates  the  fame  flory  as  happen- 
ing in  Tyre.  Plutarch,  de  Fortun.  Alexand.  tranflates  the  fcene  to 
Paphos.  Amidft  fuch  inconfiilencies,  the  filence  of  Arrian  filmed 
worthy  of  imitation. 

^  Arrian  fays,  that  thefe  ambafladors  were  awo  m  mmw  ifot^fisi^i* 
It  Ihould  feem  that  the  King  of  Tyre  was  a  very  limited  priiice,  and 
#  the  government  rather  republican  than  monarchical. 

^  The  reader  may  recoUedt,  that  Philip  fent  a  fimilar  mel&ge  to 
Atheas,  King  of  the  Scythians*  Such  pious  pretences  were  oitea  em* 
ployed  by  antiquity  to  ju^iiy  yery  unwarrantable  tranfiU^oni* 

Up(«l 
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tJpon  this  alarming  intelligence,   the  Tyrians  c  ia  A  P* 
difcovered    much   firmnefs.       A  fecond  embafly  ^^^^^ 
affured  Alexander    of    their    unalterable   refpeft,  Defcrip. 
but  at  the  fame  time  communicated  to  him  their  ^^'^^^ 
determined  refolution^   that   neither   the  Perfians  Tyre, 
nor  the  Macedonians  fhould  ever  enter  their  walls. 
This  meffage  appears  remarkable  in  a  nation  of 
merchants,  long  unaccuftomed  to  war  K     But  the 
refources  of  their  wealth  and   commerce  feemed 
to  have  elevated  the  courage,  inftead  of  foftening 
the  character,  of  the  Tyrians.     Their  city,  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  Eaft,  was  ftyled  the  eldeft 
daughter  of  Sidon^,  had  long  reigned  queen  of 
the  fea.      The  purple  (hell-fifh,   which  is  found 
in  great  abundance  on  their  coaft  %  or  rather  their 
exclufive  knowledge  of  the  kermes^  which  affords 
a  beautiful  red  colour,  put  them  in  poffeffion  of 
a  moft  lucrative  Ijranch  of  trade,   and  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Tyrians  the  advantage  oi  clothing 
,  the  princes  and  nobles  in  moft  civilized  coun- 
tries of  antiquity  *.     Tyre  was  feparated  from  the 

*  Old  Tyre  was  bmlt  on  the  continent  by  the  Sidonians,  t%s% 
B.  C.  It  -was  befieged  by  Salmanefar,  719  B.  C;  and  by  Nebuchad- 
nezer,57a  B.  C.  The  latter  took  the  place  after  a  fiege  of  thirteen 
years;  but  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  previoufly  fled  with  their 
effeds  to  a  neighbouring  ifland»  and  founded  the  city  defcribecLin  the 
text.     Vid.  Jofeph.  LviiL  cap.ii.  l.ix«  cap.xiv.  &  l.x.  cap.xL 

^  Ilaiahy  xxiii.  12. 
'  StrabO)  l.vi.  p.5ai. 

•  Homer,  Herodot.  &c.  paifim.  See  likcwife  vd.i.  p. 3 3 6.  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  his  Travels,  treats  the  fiory  of  the  purple  iheU-fiih,  with 
contempt ;  and  fuppofes  the  Phcenicians  concealed  under  this  di%uife 
their  knowledge  of  cochineal:  had  he  iaid  kermes,  his  fuppofition 
might  be  approved^  as  according  well  with  the  artful  chara^er  of  the 
Phceokians. 

u  3  continent 
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CHAP*  continent  by  a  frith  half  a  mile  broad :    its  walk 
xxxvin 

^  -^-  J  were  an  hundred  feet '  in  height,  and  of  propor- 
tionate folidity.     The  convenience  of  its  fituation, 
the  capacioufnefs  of  its  harbours,  and  the  induftri- 
ous  ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants,   rendered  it  the 
'  commercial  capital  of  the  world.      Its  magazines 
were  plentifully  provided  with  military  and  naval 
ftores,  and  it  was  peopled  by  numerous  and  ikilful 
,       artificers  in  ftone,  wood,  and  iron '°. 
Alexander       Notwithftanding  the  ftrength  of  the  city,  Alex- 
befieges      ander  determined  to  form  the  fiege  of  Tyre  ;  and 
Oiymp,      the  difficulty  of  an  undertaking,  which  feemed  ne- 

cxii.  I.       cefTary  in  itfelf,  and  efTential  to  the  fuccefs  of  ftill 
A*  0.332.  . 

more  important  enterprifes,   only  flimulated   the 

aftivity  of  a  prince,  who  knew  that,  on  many  emer- 

Throwsa   gencies,  boldnefs  is  the  greatefl  prudence.      The 

SeSth^    firfl  operation  which  he^'direfted,  was  to  run  a  mole 

from  the  continent  to  the  walls  of  Tyre,  where  the 

fea  was  about  three  fathom  deep.      The  neceffity 

of  this  meafure  arofe  from  the  imperfeftion  of  the 

battering   engines   of  antiquity,   which   had .  little 

poyrer,  except  at  fmall  diflances.     On  the  fide  of. 

the  continent,  the  work  was  carried  on  with  great 

alacrity;    but  when  the  Macedonians  iapproached 

the  city,   they  were   much   incommoded   by   the 

depth  of  water,  and  exceedingly  galled  by  every  kind 

of  miffile  weapon  from  the  battlements.     The  Ty- 

rians,   Hkewife,   having  the  command  of  the  fea, 

annoyed  the  workmen  from  their  gallies,  and  re- 

9  Arrian  feys  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.     The  numbers  probably 
are  erroneous.  i. 

*°  Plutarch>  Curtius,  Arriam 

tarded 
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tai-(ied  the  completion  of  their  labours.     To  refift  c  H  A  ^. 

XXXViU* 
thefe  affauit^,  Alexander  erei^ed,  on  the  fiirtheft  .    -^-,J 

•prcjeaujte  of  thfe  mole,  two  vroodetl  towers,  on 
•which  he  placed  his  engines,  and  which  he  covered 
with  leather  and  raw  hides  to  refill'  the  ignited  darts 
and'fire-fli^s  of  the  enemy.  This  contrivance,  how-  which  ig 
ever,  the  ingenuity  of  his  adverfari^s  foon  rendered  J  ^^^ 
ineffe6hi2tl.  Having  procured  a  huge  hulk,  they  Tynans 
filled  it  with  dry  twigs,  pitch,  fulphur,  •  and  other 
combuftibles.  Toward  the  provr,  they  raifed  two 
mafts,  each  of  which  was  armed  with  a  double  yard, 
from  whofe  extremities  were  fufpended  vaft  cal- 
drons, filled  with  whatever  might  add  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  conflagration*  Having  prepared  this 
uncommon  infl:rument„of  deftruftion,  they  patiently 
waited  a  favourable  wind.  The  hulk  was  then  tow- 
ed into  the  fea  by  two  gallies.  As  fhe  approached 
the  mole,  the  rowers  fet  her  on  fire,  and  efcaped  by 
fwimming.  The  works  of  the  Macedonians  were 
foon  thrown  into  a  blaze.  The  enemy,  failing  forth 
in  boats,  prevented  them  from  extinguifliing  the 
flames ;  and  the  labour  of  many  weeks  was  thus  in 
one  day  reduced  to  ruins  ". 
The  perfeverance  of  Alexander  was  proof  againft  Alexander 

fuch  accidents.     He  immediately  commanded  new  "^^^^  *  , 

1  1  t'  t  1         *n  ^    new  mole, 

engmes  to.be  made,  and  a  new  mole  to  be  raifed, 

flronger  and  broader  than  the  preceding.      The 

orders  of  a  prince,  who  direded  every  operation  in 

perfon,  and  whofe  bodily  toils  exceeded  thofe  of  the 

meaneft  foldier,  were  fure  of  being  heard  with  re* 

l\  Ajrian>  p.  44»  &  feqq. 

V  4  fyedL 
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CHAP,  fpea  and  obeyed  with  alacrity.  The  ruins  of  old  Tyre 
V   ^    J  aflForded  abundance  of  ftone ;    wood  was  brougl^ 
from  Anti-Libanus  '* ;    and  it  (hould  feem  that  a 
roving  party  of  Arabs  having  difturbed  the  Macedo- 
nian workmen,  were  repelled  by  Alexander,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  idle  report  of  his  Arabian  conquelt 
By  incredible  exertions,  the  mole  was  at  length 
built,    and    the   battering  engines  were  ereded. 
Bm  ttSSa^    '^^^  arrival  of  four  thoufand  Peloponnefian  forces 
tary  and     feafonably  reinforced  Alexander,  and  revived  the 
inforce^'     courage  of  his  troops,  exhaufted  by  fatigue  and 
mentfl.       dejeded  by  defeat.      At  the  fame  time  the  fleets 
of  the  maritime  provinces  which  he  had  fubdued, 
came  to  offer  their  ailiftance  in  an  undertaking, 
which  could  fcarcely  have  proved  fuccefsful,  while 
the  Tyrians  commanded  the  fea.     The  fquadrons 
of  Lower  Afia  were  joined  by  the  naval  force  of 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus.      The  whole  armament  of 
Alexander  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  vefTels '%  fo  that  the  Tyrians,  who  hitherto 

conjSded 


"  Cartius  confounds  Anti-Libanus  with  Mount  Libanus.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  notice  his  errorsy  exaggerations,  and  fidlions  in 
the  account  of  this  iiege>  which  b  one  of  the  moft  romantic  pailages 
in  his  hiftoiy.  Curtius  writes  to  the  fancy,  not  to  the  judgment ;  and 
to  readers  of  a  certain  tafte  the  pi<Shirefque  beauties  of  his  ftyle 
will  atone  for  errors  in  matter  of  fad.  Hg  may  be  allowed  to  raife 
an  imaginary  Ilorm,  who  can  defcribe  it  like  Curtius.  ^  Turn  inhor- 
refcens  mare  paullatim  levari,  deinde  acriori  vento  concitatum^  fiu^s 
ciere,  et  inter  fe  navigia  collidere.  Jamque  fcindi  coeperant  vinculat 
quibus  connexse  quadriremes  erant,  ruere  tabulata,  &  cum  ingeati 
fragore  in  profundum  feciim  milites  trahere*' '  It  is  Alexander,  whofe 
a<5lions  he  disfigures  and  renders  incredible,  not  the  reader,  whofe 
fancy  he  amufes,  that  has  juft  caufe  of  anger  with  Curtius. 

'^  Curtius,  l.iv.  c.iii,  fays,  that  it  coniifted  of  one  hun^d 
and  eighty   fail.      Pltitarch.  in  Alexand.  fays^  that  the  haven  of 

Tyre 
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tonfided  in  their  fleet,  now  retired  behind  the  de-  c  H  A  p. 
fences  of  their  ports  for  fafety.  ,  —^^^5 

But  thefe  perfevering  iflanders^  though  they  pru-  Singular 
dently  declined  an  unequal  combat,  were  forfaken  ^?^^*g°°* 
neither  by  their  adivity  nor  their  courage.  The 
hulks  and  gallies '%  deftined  to  advance  the  batter- 
mg  engines  againfl  then:  walls,  were  afTailed  with 
continual  lowers  of  ignited  arrows  *%  and  other 
miffile  weapons,  which  came  with  peculiar  effed 
from  wooden  towers  newly  raifed  on  their  lofty 
battlements.  This  diflant  hoftility  retarded,  but 
could  not  prevent,  the  approaches  of  the  enemy. 
The  purpofe  of  the  Tyriaris  was  better  effeded  by 
caftmg  down  huge  ftones  into  the  fea,  which  hin- 
dered accfes  to  the  walls.  To  clear  thefe  incum- 
brances required  the  perfeverance  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  the  animating  prefence  of  Alexander. 
Before  the  work  could  be  accomplUhed,  the  enemy 
advanced  in  covered  veflels,  and  cut  the  cables  of 
the  hulks  employed  in  that  laborious  fervice. 
Alexander  commanded  a  fquadron  to  advance  and 
repel  the  Tynans. '  Yet  even  this  did  not  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  bar  ;  for  the  iflanders,  being 
expert  diver»,    plunged  under  water,   and  again 

Tyre  was  blocked  up  wirh  two  hundred  triremes.  Arrian 
di&n^Uy  mentions  the  number  and  fpecies  of  ihips  fent  by  each 
city  or  province.  From  Macedon  there  came,  he  fays,  a  vefSA 
•f  fifty  oarsy  Tm-tixoyropo? ;  a  circumflance  which  proves  that,  on 
this  emergency,  Alexander  had  taken  pains  to  collet  ihips  from  all 
garters. 

'^  Such  veiTels  were  ufed  tor  this  purpofe,  as  were  the  ilouteft 
lailers.     Arrian,  p.  46. 

cutting 
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CHAP,  ciitdiig  the  cables,  fet  tbe  Macedoman  veflels  axbift. 
^^^;  It  thus  became  neceffary  to  prepare  chains,  which 
were  ufed  mftead  of  ropes ;  by  which  contrivance 
the  hulks  were  fecured  in  firm  anchorage,  the  bank 
of  ftones  was  removed^  and  the  battering  engm^ 
^vanced  to  the  walls. 
The  Ty-        In  this  extremity  the  Tyrians  ventured  to  attack 
fetedat     ^^^  Cyprian  fquadron,  ftationed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fea.  harbour  which  looked  towards  Sidon,     The  bold- 

nefs  of  this  meafure  could  only  be  fufpaffed  by  the 
deliberate  valour  with  which  it  was  <:sirried  into 
execution.  The  mouth  of  the  haven  they  had 
previoufly  covered  with  fpread  f^ls,  to  conceal 
their  operations  from  the  enemy.  Mid-day  was 
fixed  for  the  hour  of  attack,  at  which  time  the 
Greeks  atid  Macedonians  repofed  aiid  refrefhed 
themfelves,  and  Alexander  commonly  retired  to 
his  pavilion,  ereflied  near  the  harbour  which 
looked  towards  Egypt.  The  beft  failing  veffels 
were  carefully  felefted  from  the  whole  fleet '^ 
and  manned  with  the  moft  expert  rowers,  and 
the  n^oft  refolute  foldiers,  all  enured  to  the  fea, 
and  well  armed  for  fight.  At  firft  they  came 
forth  in  a  line,  flowly  and  filentlyl  but  having 
proceeded  within  fight  of  the  Cyprians,  they  at 
once  claflied  their  oars,  raifed  a  fhout,  and  adr 
vanced  a-breaft  of  each  other  to  the  attack.  Seve- 
ral of  the  enemy's  fhips  were  funk  at   the  firft 


'*  They  confiiled,  fays  Arrian,  in  five  choice  quinqueremes,  as 

many  quadriremes>   and  feven  triremes.  See  note,   voLi.  p.2o8> 
&  feqq. 

I  fhock; 
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ihock;  others  were  dalhed  in  jiieces'  againft  the  chap. 
flxore.  Alexander,  who  hsLd  fortunately  that  day  ^^^^ 
tarried  but  a  Ihort  time  in  his  pavilion,  was  no  fooner 
informed  of  this  defperate  fally,  than,  with  ad- 
mirable prefence  of  mind,  he  immediately  ordered 
fuch  veffels  as  were  ready,  to  block  up  the  mouth 
of  the  haven,  and  thereby  prevent  the  remainder  of 
the  Tyrian  fleet  from  joining  their  viftorious  com- 
panions. Meanwhile,  with  feveral  quinquereme, 
and  five  trireme,  gallies,  haftily  prepared,  he  failed 
round  to  attack  the  Tyrians.  The  befieged  obferv-  • 
ing  from  their  walls  the  approach  of  Alexander, 
endeavoured,  by  fhouts  and  figuals,  to  recal  their 
fliips.  They  had  fcarcely  changed  their  courfe, 
when  they  were  aflailed  by  the  befiegers,  and  foon 
rendeifed  unferviceable.  The  men  faved  themfelves 
by  fwimming;  fewveflelsefcaped;  two  were  taken 
at  the  very  entrance  of  the  ^harbour. 

The  iffue  of  thefe  naval  operations  decided  the  Tyre  taken 
fate  of  Tyre.      Unawed  by  the  hoftile  fleet,  the  Siymp'!^'' 
Macedonians  now  fearlefsly  advanced  their  engines  cxii.  i. 
on  ail  fides.     Amidfl:  repeat^  aflaults  during  two  ^i^'^^*' 
days,   the    befiegers  difplayed  the  ardour  of  en- 
thuj&afm  '%  the  befieged  the  fury  of  defpair.    .  From 

towers 

'^  From  die  beginning,  the  difficulties  of  the  fiege  had  appeared 
almoft  unfuiiHOUtttable  to  the  foldiers*  «  But  Alexander,"  fays  Cur- 
tius,.  ((  haudquaquam  rudis  tra<5landi  militares  animos,  fpeciem  fibi 
I  Heroulfe  in  fomno  oblatam  efle  pronunciat,  dextram  porrigentis/* 
\Tlie  divinerB  thence  concluded,  as  Arrian  tell*  us,  that  Tyre  would 
be  taken,  but  that  it  woold  be  an  Herculean  labour.  Alexander 
continued  throughout  the  fiege  to  employ  tlie  aids  of  fuperftkion. 
At  one  time  it  was  laid»  that  Apollo  was  about  to  leave  Tyre,  and 

that 
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CHAP,  towers  equal  in  hdght  to  the  walls,  the  Greeksi 
^^^^^^^™;  and  Macedonians  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the 
enemy.  By  throwing  fpoiitoons  acrofs,  the  braveft 
fometimes  paffed  over,  even^  to  the  battlements. 
In  other  parts,  the  Tyrians  fuccefsfuUy  employed 
hooks  and  grappling-irons  to  remove  the  affailants. 
On  thofe  who  attempted  fcaling-ladders,  they 
poured  veffels  of  burning  fand,  which  penetrated 
to  the  bone.  The  vigour  of  the  attack  was  op- 
pofed  by  as  vigorous  a  refiftance.  The  fhock  of 
the  battering  engines  was  deadened  by  green  hides 
and  coverlets  of  wool,  and  whenever  an  opening 
was  effected,  the  braveft  tombatants  advanced  to 
defend  the  breach.  But  time  and  fatigue,  which 
exhaufted  the  vigour  of  the  enemy,  only  confirmed 
the  perfeverance  of  Alexander.  On  the  third  day, 
his  engines  afTailed  the  walls ;  and  the  fleet,  divided 
into  two  fquadrons,  attacked  the  oppofite  har- 
bours. A  wide  breach  being  eflfefted,  Alexander 
commanded  the  hulks,  which  carried  the  engines^ 
to  retire,  and  others,  bearing  the  fcaling-ladders, 
to  advance,  that  hia,foldiers  might  enter  the  town 
over  the  ruins.  The  targeteers,'  headed  by  Ad- 
metus,  firfl  mounted  the  breach.  This  gallaiit 
commander  was  flain  by  a  fpear ;  but  Alexander^ 


diat  the  Tyrians  had  failened  him  with  golden  chains  to  prevent  his 
elopement.  At  another^  Alexander  dreamed  that  a  fatyr  pla^ng 
before  him,  long  eluded  his  grafp»  but  finally  allowed  hiihfeif  t<^  be 
caught.  The  augurs  divided  the  word  lorupoj,  a  Satyr^  into  twt> 
fyllablei,  S»  Tupo?,  Tyre  is  thine.  By  fuch  coarfe  artifices^  varied^ 
according  to  circumfismcesf  have  the  greateft  atchievements  been 
eiTeaed. 

who 
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who  was  prefent  wherever  danger  called^  immedi-  C  H  A  P, 
ately  followed  with  the  royal  band  of  Companions.  ^^^^ 
At  the  fame  time  the  Phoenician  fleet  broke  into 
the  harbour  of  Egypt,  and  the  Cyprians  into  that 
of  Sidon.  After  their  walls  were  taken,  the  townt  "" 
men  ftill  rallied,  and  prepared  for  defence.  T|ie 
length  of  the  fiege,  and  ftill  more  the  cruelty  of 
the  Tyrians,  who  having  taken  fome  Grecian 
veflels  from  Sidon,  butchered  their  crews  on  the 
top  of  their  wall,  and  threw  their  bodies  into  the 
fea,  in  fight  of  the  whole  Macedonian  army,  pro- 
voked the  indignation  of  Alexander,  and  exafpe- 
rated  the  fury  of  the  viftors.  Eight  thoufand 
Tyrians  were  flajn  ;  thirty  thoufand  were  reduced 
to  fervitude  ''.  The  principal  magiftrates,  to- 
gether with  fome  Carthaginians  wHo  had  come  to 
worfhip  the  gods  of  their  mother-country,  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Tyrian  Hercules.  They 
were  faved  by  the  clemency  or  piety  of  Alexander, 
who  had  loft  four  himdred  men  in  this  obftinate 
fiege  of  feven  months  "^ 

The  conqueft  of  Phoenicia  was  followed  by  the  Submiffioa 
fubmiffionpf  the  neighbouring  province  of  Judaea  ***•  o^Ju<i«a. 

But 

^  Ciirtiusy  Lm  ct^  iayB>  that  fifteen  thoufand  Tyrians  wen; 
faved  by  their  Sidonian  brethren,  who  clandeitinely  embarked  them 
in  their  fhip8>  and  tranfported  them  to  Sidon.  This  circumftancey 
omitted  by  Artian,  derives  fome  probability  from  the  vigorous  reiiflance 
which»  nineteen  years  afiterwardsy  Tyre  again  made  to  the  arms  of 
Antigonus.    Vid.  Diodor.  SicuL  p.t7oa-^704- 

'»  Arrian,  L  iiNp*44— *50« 

"^  The  Greek  hifiorians  of  Alexander  are  filent  concerning  his 
journey  to  Jeniialein»  and  his  extraordinary  trania^lions  there*  de- 

icribed 
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g^H^P;  But  in  the 'road  leading  to  Egypt,  the  progrefe  of 
4.  ^^_  J  the  conqueror  was  interrupted  by '  the  ftrong  eity 
Defperate   of  Gaza,  fituate  on  a  high  hill,  near  the  confines 
r/S!    ^  *®  Arabian  defert  "•     This  place,  diftant  about 
two  miles  from  the  fea,  and  furrounded  by  marfhes 
or  a  deep  fand,  .which  rendered  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  accefs,  was  held  for  Darius  by  the  loyalty 
of  Batis  ^*5  an  eunuch,  who  had  prepared  to  refill 
Alexander  by  hiring  ArabianJ  troops,,  and  by  pro- 


fcribedby  Jofephus,  Lxi.  c.viii.  This  ftory,  very  flattering  to  the 
Jews,  is  in9oniiftent  with  the  narrative  of  Arriah,  celled  in  the  text 
'As  all  Paleftine,  except  Gaza>  had  fubmitted  to  hisanns,  «  Ta  [la 
€t>Xk»  tns  rEcfcXairiv*!^  «'§<wx6;^ft;f»)JcoTa  »jJr."  Alexander  had  no  occa" 
fion  to  march  againit  Jerufalem.  The  converfation  between  Alexander, 
Parmenio,  and  the  high-prieft  Jadduah,  as  related  by  Jofephus,  is 
Hkewife  at  variance  with  well  authenticated  events  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  When  the  high-prieft^  approached  to  implore  the  cle- 
mency of  the  conqueror,  Alexander,  fays  the  Jewilh  hiftorian,  pro^ 
Iftrated  himfelf  before  that  venerable  old  'man ;  an  a(5lion  which  fo 
much  /urprifed  Parmenio,  that  he  immediately  alked  his  mailer, 
"  Why  he,  whom  all  the  world  adored,  fhould  himfelf  adore  the 
high-prieft  of  the  Jews  ?"  It  will  appear  in  the  fequel,  that  Alex- 
ander did  not  require  this  mark  of  refpe«Sl  (the  Tr^o-xuvnirt^)  till  long 
after  the  period  alluded  to  by  Jofephus  j^  neither  could  he  be  accom- 
panied by  the  Chaldseans,  as  that  writer  alleges  ;  much  lefs  could 
the  high-prieft,  with  propriety,  have  requefted  Alexander  to  permit 
the  Jews  fettled  in  Babylon  and  Media,  the  free  execciie  of  their 
religion,  before  that  prince  had  conquered  thofe  countries,  or  even 
palled  the  Euphrates.  See  this  fubje<Sl  farther  examined  in  Moyle's 
Letters,  vohii.  p.  415.  and  in  I'Examen  Critique  des  Hifioriens 
d' Alexandre,  p.6j— -69. 

2*  Ecrp^oTiQ  h  UKHTO  ftJj  8t'  AiyvVTOv  EX  ^m>Lnq  wvt*,  stt*  t»)  »fXf 
TViq  i^rifxa.  «  It  is  the  laft  inhabited  place  on  the  road  from  Phcenicia 
to  Egypt;  on  the  flcirts  of  the  defert." 

"  Curtius,  l.iv.  c.vi.  Ccjls  him  B^lis;  Jofephus,  Lxi.  c.viii 
Bahamefes. 
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viding  copious  magazines.  The  Macedosnian  en*  G  H  A  ?• 
gineers  '^^  decbred  their  opinion  that  Ga2l  was  im-  ,J^_  J 
pregnable*  '  But  Alexander,  unwilling  to  incur  the 
difgrace  and  danger  of  leaving  a  ftrpng  fortrds 
behind  him,  commanded  a  rampart,  to  be  raifed 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  wall,  which  feemed  leaft 
fecute  againft  an  attack.  His  engiros  were  fcarcely 
ereded,  when  the  garrifon  made  a  furious  fally, 
?ind  threw  them  into  flames.  It.  required  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  King  to  fave  the  rampart,  and  to 
prevent  the  total  defeat  of  the  Macedonians. 
Warned  by  a  heavenly  admonition  "^^^  he  had 
hitherto  kept  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's 
darts.;  and  when  the  danger  of  his  troops  made 
him  forget  the  divine  omen,  a  weapon,  thrown 
from  a  catapult,  pierced  his  fliield  and  breafl:- 
plate,  and  wouiyled  him  in  the  fhoulder.  Soon 
afterward^  the  engines,  which  had  been  ufed  in 
the  fiege  of  Tyre,  arrived  by  fea.  A  wall  of  in- 
credible height  and  breadth  *^  was  run  entirely 
round  the  city  ;  the  Macedonians  raifed  their 
batteries ;  the  miners  *^   werie  bufy  at  jthe  founda* 

*^  'O*  |x»j;^«»o7ro*o*,  the  engine-makers;  it  fliould  feem  that  the 
fame   perfons  who  made  the  engines,    directed    the  application  of  ^ 

diem. 

^  While  Alexander  was  lacrifidng,  a  bird  of  prey  let  fall  a  ftone 
on  his  head.  According  to  Ariftander  the  foothfayer,  this  prodigy 
portended  that  the  city  fliould  be  taken,  but  that  Alexander  would  be 
expofed  to  danger  in  tibie  fiege. 

'^  Ev^o^  jiAEy  iq  dvo  ToC'^a^f  v^oq  OB  t^  '^o^xg  ic^vriworra,  koci  ^tajaxrui»if 
"  Two  furlongs  in  breadth,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  m  height  ;'*   . 
but  the  text  is  abfurdly  erroneous 

^  *T*ow/A6;y  re  aAXr?  xau  9/KKf)  o^varro^jLi'Ka?,  Altian,  pt5I.  Thi» 
was  an  uncommon  expedient^  a^d  ufed  only  on  great  em*ergencies. 

tionj 
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CHAP,  tion ;  breaches  were  effefted ;  and,  after  repeated 
f^^^^;  aflaultsj  the  city  was  taken  by  florm.  When  their 
wall  was  undermined,  and  their  gates  in  poffeffion 
of  the  enemy,  the  inhabitants  ftill  fought  defpe- 
rately,  and,  without  lofing  ground  ^',  perilhed  to  a 
man.  Their  wives  and  children  were  enflaved ;  and 
Gaza,  being  re-peopled  from  the  neighbouring  terri* 
tory,  ferved  as  a  place  of  arms  to  reftrain  the  incur* 
(ions  of  the  Arabs. 
Eafy  con-  The  obftinate  refiftance  of  the  obfcure  fortrefe  of 
^^u  Gaza,  was  contrafted  by  the  ready  fubmiffion  of  the 
Olymp.  celebrated  kingdom  of  Egypt.  In  feven  days  march, 
A^c^'nt.  Alexander  reached  the  maritime  city  of  Pelufium,  to 
which  he  had  previoufly  fent  his  fleet,  with  an  in-^ 
junction,  after  feizing  the  Ihips  in  the  harbour,  care- 
fully to  examine  the  neighbouring  coafls,  lakes,  and 
rivers.  His  decifive  vidtory  at  Iflus,  the  fliameful 
flight  of  Darius,  the  recent  fubjugation  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  together  with  the  adually  defencelefs 
flate  of  Egypt,  (Mazaces,  the  fatrap  of  that  large 
province,  having  no  Perlian,  and  fcarcely  any  regu- 
lar troops),  opened  a  ready  paflage  to  Memphis, 
the  wealthy  capital*  There,  Alexander  .was  received 
as  fovereign,  and  immediately  afterwards  acknow-! 
ledged  by  the  whole  nation  ;  a  nation  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  fluftuate  between  one  fervitude  and  an- 
other, always  ready  to  obey  the  firft  fummons  of  an 
invader,  and  ever  willing  to  betray  him  for  a  new 
mafter.     Grateful  for  his  unexampled  fucqefe,  the 

The  higheft  panegyric^  being  the  very  words   supplied  hyhy^ 
Herodotusy  &c.  to  thofe  who  feU  »t  Thennppyl«« 

conquerof 
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lie  conqueror  facrificed  at  Memphis  to  the  Egyptian  ^i!^^* 
gods,  and  celebrated  in  that  city  ^ymnaftic  and.^_,_^^^^ 
mufical  games,  under  the  direftion  of  Grecian 
artifte,  accompanying  him  for  that  purpofe. 
Having  placed  fufficient  garrifons  both  in  Mem* 
pKs  and  Pelufium,  he  embarked  with  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  forces  and  failed  down  the  Nile  to 
Canopus  *^ 

At  this  place,  Alexander  found  stbundant  oc-  F^inda- 
cupation  for  his  policy,  in  a  country  where  there  ^exan* 
.was  no  opportunity  for  exercifing  his  valour.     Con-  dria* 
tinually  occupied  with  the  thoughts,  not  only  of 
extending,  but  of  improving  his   conquefts,   the 
firft  glance  of  his   difceming  eye  perceived  what 
the  boafted  wifdom  of  Egypt  had  never  been  able 
to  difcover.     The  infpeftion  of  the  Mediterranean 
coaft,  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  lake  Maroeotis,  and 
,of  the  various  branches  of  the  Nile,  fuggefted  the 
defign  of  founding  a  city,    which  jQiould  derive, 
fibm- nature  only,    more    permanent   advantages 
than  the  favour  of  the  greateft  princes  can  beftow. 
Fired  with  this  idea,  he  not  only  fixed  the  fitua- 
tion  ^^,  but  traced  the  plan  of  his  intended  capital, 

difcribed 


^  Arrian,  p.j:i,  &  feqq* 

29  («  Egypt,"  fays  Baron  Tott,  who  lately  furveyed  tlut  country, 
with  the  eye  of  an  engineer  and  a  ftatefman,  "  was  formed  to  re-  , 
unite  the  commerce  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Indies.  It 
ftood  in  need  of  a  harbour,  vaft,  and  of  eafy  accefs.  The 
mouths  of  the  Nile  aiford  neither  of  thefe  advantages :  the  only 
proper  fituation  was  diftant  twelve  leagues  from  the  river,  and 
in  the  heart  of  a  defert.  On  this  fpot,  which  none  but  a  great 
genius  could  have  pitched  on,  Alexander  built  a  city,  which: 
^ing  joined  to  the  Nile  by  a  navigable  canal,  became  the  capital 

VOL.  IV.  X  ,  •       of 
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CHAP,  defcribed  the  circuit  of  its  walls^   and  affigned 
^^I"^;  the  ground  for  its  fquares,   market-places,    and 
temples'^.     Such  was  the  fagacity  of  his  choice, 
that  within  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  Alexandria 
rofe  to  diilinguiihed  eminence  among  the  cities  of 
Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  and  continued,  through  all 
fubfequent  ages  of  antiquity,  the  principal  bond  of 
union,  the  feat  of  correfpondence  and  commerce, 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth* 
Aiewnder       fei  Egypt,  an  inclination  feized  Alexander  to 
t^ic  of   ^^i^verfe  the  fouthem  coafl:  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Ammon.     that  he  might  vifit  the  revered  temple  and  oracle 
.?"P*      of   Jupiter  Ammon.     This  venerable  ibrine  was 
A.  C.  332.  fituate  in  a  cultivated  fpot  of  five  miles  in  diameter, 
diftant  about  fifty  leagues  from  the  fea,  and  rifing 
with  attradive  beauty  amidft  the  fandy  deferts  of 
Lybiac.     Among  the  African  and  Afiatic  nations, 
the  oracle  of  Hammon  enjoyed  a  fimilar  autho- 
rity to  that  which  Delphi  had  long  held  in  Greece  j 
and,    perhaps,    the  conqueft  of   the  Eaft  could 
not  have  been  fo   eafily  accomplifhed  by  Alex- 
ander, bad  he  not  previoufly  obtained  the  fanc- 
tion  of  this  venerated  fhrine.      Guided   by  pru- 
dence,   or    impelled    by  curiofity,    he   firft  pro- 
ceeded two  hundred  miles  weftward,    along  the 
coaft  to  Paraetonius,  through  a  defolate  country. 


of  aationsy  the  metropolis  of  commerce.  «The  trading  nations  of 
the  earth  ftill  refpet^l  its  ruinsy  heaped  up  by  barbariim»  and  which 
require  but  the  operation  of  a  beneficent  hand^  to  reftore  the  bolddt 
edifice  which  the  human  mind  ever  dared  to  conceive/'  Mem.  du 
Saxon  de  Tott,  t.  ii.  p.  179. 
^  Arriauy  L  iiL  Tub  init» 

but 
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but  not  defKtute  of  waten  He  then  boldly  p^iS.  C  ilAP, 
trated  towards  the  fouth,  into  the  mid-land  terri-  f^^^^^ 
tory,  defpifing  the  dangeir  of  trarerfing  an  ocean 
of  fand,  unmarked  by  trees,  mountams  or  any 
other  objeO:  that  tnight  direft  his  courfei^  ot  vary 
this  gloomy  fcene  of  uniform  fterility'^  The 
-fuperftition  of  the  ancients  believed  him  to  have 
be^n  eonduded  by  :tavens,  or  ferpentsj  which^ 
without  fuppofing  a  miracle,  may^  agreeably  to 
the  natural  inftindl  of  animals,  have  fometimes 
bent  thdr  courfe  through  the  defert,  towards  a 
well-watered  and  fertile  fpot,  covered  with  palms 
and  oKves.  The  foimtain,  which  was  the  foiirce 
of  this  fertility,  formed  not  the  leaft;  curiolity  of 
the  place.  It  was  exceedingly  cool  at  mid-day^ 
and  warm  at  -  mid-night ;  and,  in  the  intervening 
time,  regularly,  every  day,  underwent  all  the  in^ 
termediate  degrees  of  temperature.  The  adjacent 
territory  produced  a  foffile'  fait,  which  was  often 
dug  out  in  large  oblong  pieces,  clear  as  cryftal. 
The  priefts  of  Ammon  inclofed  it  in  boxes  ot 
palm*tree,  and  beftowed  it  in  prefents  on  kings 
and  other  illuftrious  perfonageg ;  fuch  felt  being 
regarded  as  purer  than  that  procured  from  fea-^ 
water,  and  therefore  preferred  for  the  purpofe 
of  facrifice,  by  perfons  curious  in  their  Wor- 
aip^i. 

Alexander  admired  the  nature  of  the  place,  cott-  ^^^^^^^ 
fulted  the  oracle  Concerning  the  fucciefs  of*  his  ex-  govern- 
pedition,  and  received^  as  was  univerfally  feported^  ^'^^^  ^ 

««  Arrian,  p.53^  &  feqq*  &  Curtiu»i  i.  iy.  c  V» 
**  Arrian^  ibidi 

X  a  a  very 
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c  H  A  p.  a  very  fevbuhible  anfwer  ".  Having  thus  effeibsd 
^^^^^^^^^'  his  purpofe  at  the  temple  of  Ammon,  he  returned 
to  Mraiphisi  in  order  finally  to  fettle  the  affairs  of 
Egypt.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  re-» 
inftated  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  religion 
and  laws.  Two  Egyptians  were  appointed  to  ad- 
minifter  the  civil  government:  but  the  principal 
garrifons  Alexander  prudently  entrufted  to  the 
command  of  his  moft  confidential  friends  ^'♦;  a 
policy  alike  recommended  by  the  ftrength  and  im- 
portance of  the  country,  and  by  the  reftlefs  temper 
of  its  inhabitants* 
Danus  The  Macedonians  had  now  extended  thfeir  arms 

^^"^fr^  over  AnatoHaj  Carmania,  Syria,  and  Egypt ; 
'his  eaftern  countries  which  anciently  formed  the  feat  of  arts 
provinces,  ^j^^  empire,  and  which  adually  compofe  the 
ftrength  and  centre  of  the  Turkifh  power.  But 
Darius  (after  all  hopes  of  accommodation  had 
vanifhed  with  a  conqueror  who  demanded  uncon- 
ditional fubmiffion  to  his  clemency  ^^)  ftill  found 

refources 

^^  Vid.  Plut.  Alexancl.  p.  680.  The  pneft  or  prophet,  meant 
to  addrefs  Alexander  by  the  afFe<5lionate  title  of  TraiJwy,  child,  fon ; 
but  not  being  fufficiently  acquainted  v.uth  the  Greek  tongue,  he  laidf 
Tai  hocf  fon  of  Jupiter.  On  this  wretched  blunder  were  founded 
Alexander's  pretenfions  to  divinity.  Plut.  ibid.  &  Zonar.  Annal.  i. 
p.  134.  The  fiiftions  of  Curtius  are  inconfiftent  with  Arrian,  and 
with  Strabo,  1.  xYii.  p.ii68. 

^*  Arrian  obferves,  that  the  Romans  feem  to  have  Imitated  the 

jcaloiify  of  Alexander  refpeiling  Egypt.     Senfible  of    the  terapU- 

*  tions  of  the  governors  of  that  province  to  revolt,  they  appointedi 

not  fenators,  but  men  of  the  EqucHrian  order,  to  be  proconfuls  of 

,  Egypt*     Arrian,  p.  ss' 

^5  In  this  Arrian  and  Curtius  agree.  The  letters  between 
Alexander  aad  Darius    are    difiertntly  exprefled  by  thefe  writers. 

la 
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refources  in  his  eaftem  provinces,  Schirvan,  Gilan,  ^^^  ^* 
Korofan,  and  the  wide  extent  of  territory  between  ._  -^-..^ 
the  Cafpian  and  the  Jaxartes,  Not  only  the,  fub- 
jeds  of  the  empire,  but  the  independent  tribes  in 
thofe  remote  regions,  which  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  have  ever  been  the  abode  of  courage  and 
barbarity,  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  to  fignalife 
their  reftlefs  valour.  At  the  firft  fummons,  they 
poured  down  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Affyria,  and 
inoreafed  the  army  of  Darius  far  beyond  any  pro- 
portion of  force  which  he  had  hitherto  coUeflied. 

Meanwhile  Alexander,    havine    received    con-  Alexander 

-  xnarches 

fiderable  reinforcements  from  Greece,  Macedon,  intoAfly. 
and  Thrace,  purfued  his  journey  eaftward  from  ^' 
Phoenicia,    paffed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapfacus^%  cxTa!* 
boldly  ftemmed  the  rapid  ftream  of  the  Tigris,  A.c.33i» 
and  haftened  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Affyria.     Darius 
had  pitched  his  tents  on  the  level  banks  of  the 
Bumadus,  near  the  obfcure  village  of  Gaugamela ; 
but  the  famous  battle,  which  finally  decided  the 
empire  of  the  Eafl:,  derived  its  name  from  Arbela, 
a  town  in  the  fame  province,    fixty  miles  diftant 
from  the  former,   better  known,    and  of  e^afier 
pronunciation  "• 


In  both  their  accounts*  which  are  totally  inconiiftent  with  each  other, 
there  are  internal  marks  of  falfehood. 

^^  Darius  had  entrufled  the  defence  of  the  pafs  to  Mazacus, 
with  a  body  of  cavalry,  of  which  two  thoufand  were  Greeks. 
But  on  the  firil  intelligence  of  Alexander's  approach,  Maza* 
.cus  abandoned  his  poft,  and  drew  off  his  forces.  Armn, 
p.  5^-  *-  • 

^7  This  reafony  which  is  giving  by  Arrian,  could  fcarcely  have 
appestred  valid  to  any  but  a  Greek.    Vid  Arrian>  p*  z  3  z. 

X  3  The 
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CHAR  The  fourth  day  tfter  paiSng  the  T%iis,  Alex- 
^^,.__^,_;  ander  was  informed  by  his  fcouts,  that  they  had 
jip^  feen  ^me  bodies  pf  the  enemy's  horfe,  but  cou]4 

^achcf  UQt  aTcertain  thdr  numbers.  Upcm  this  intelli^ 
.  •  gence  he  inarched  forward  in  order  of  battle  j  bat 
had  not  proceeded  fer,  when  he  was  met  by  other 
fcouts,  who  havijig  penetrated  deeper  ijito  the 
country,  or  examined  with  greater  accuracy, 
acquainted  him  that  the  hoftile  cayahy  fcarcely 
exceeded  a  thoufand*  This  news  made  him 
alter  his  meafures.  The  heavy^armed  troops 
were  commanded  to  flacken  their  pace.  At  the 
Jiead  of  the  royal  cohort,  the  Pceonians,  and 
au^aries,  Ale^cander  advanced  with  fuch  celerity, 
that  feyeral  of  the  Barbarians  feli  into  his  hands, 
iThdp  Thefe  prifoners  gave  him  very  alarming  accounts 
wunberf.  ^f  the  force  of  Darius,  who  was  encsunped 
within  a  few  hours  march.  Some  made  it  amount 
to  a  ipilliph  of  foot,  forty  thoufand  hprfe,  two 
hundred  armed  chariots,  and  fifteen  elephants  from 
die  eaftern  ban^s  of  the  Indus  ^^  Others  exag-? 
gerated  (if  indeed  it  was  ^n  exaggeration)  with 
more  method  and  probabiiity,  reducing  the  in- 
fantry to  fix  hundred  thoufand,  and  raifing  the 
cavalry  to  an  hundred  and  forty-five  thoufand^'. 
But  all  agreed*  that  the  prefent  army  was  greatly 
more  numerous,  and  compofed  of  more  warlike 
nations,  than  that  which  had  fought  at  Iffus  ^^ 

^  Arrian,  p.57- 

39  Curtius,  l.iv.  cxiLxiii.' edit,  Oenev.  The  nmnbers  ^ire  tfif- 
ferent  in  the  other  editions. 

^  Arrian  &  Curtius^  loc.  citat.  Juftin^  LxL  c«xn,  Diodorusy 
L;E;yii,  c.xxxbc»  k  HiL    Oranus>  Lui^  c.  xviu    Blttt.  m  Aiexuid. 

Alexander 
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Alexander  received  this  informadon  •without  c  H  A  P. 
teftifying  furprife.  Having  commanded  an  halt,  ^SS 
he  encamped  four  days  to  give  his  men  reft  Examines 
aad  refrefliment.  His  camp  being  fortifi^ci  by  ^^iff^  ^ 
;a  good  intrenchm^it,  he  left  in  it  the  fick  and  ia« 
4brm,  together  with  all  the  baggage ;  and^  on  the 
evening  ^f  the  fourth  day,  prepared  to  msurch 
againft  the  enemy,  with  the  efFeftive  part  of  his 
army,  which  was  faid  to  confift  of  forty  thoufand 
infantry,  and  feven  thoufand  horfe,  unincumbered 
with  any  thing  but  their  provifions  and  armour. 
The  march  was  undertaken  at  the  fecond  watch 
of  the  night,  that  the  Macedonians,  by  joining 
battle  in  the  morning,  might  enjoy  the  important 
advantage  of  having  an  entire  day  before  them,  to 
reap  the  full  fruits  of  their  expeded  viftory. 
About  half  way  between  the  hoftile  camps,  ibme 
eminences  mutually  intercepted  the  view  of 
^ther  army.  Having  afcended  the  rifing  ground^ 
Alexander  firfl  beheld  the  Barbarians,  drawn  up 
in  battle  array,  and  perhaps  more  fldlfully  roar- 
ihalled  than  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend.  Their 
appearance,  at  leaft,  immediately  detertnined  him 
to  change  his  firft  refolution.  He  again  com- 
manded a  halt,  fummoned  a  council  of  war,  and 
different  meafures  being  propofed,  acceded  to  the 
fingle  opinion  of  Parmenio,  who  advifed  that  -the 
foot  fhould  remain  ftationary,  until  a  detachment 
of  borfe  had  explored  the  field  of  battle  ^*,  and 

^'  Tuf  x»P**   ieotcu9  hoc   TO  tpyo»  torta^a^  f/*l^^ly.     •*  The  whole 
ibeae  of ,  th^  future  a^on."    Arnan,  p,  8. 

X  4  carefully 
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CHAP.  cariefuUy  examined  thg  xlifpofition  q£  the  ebkmv. 

s  \  _f  Alexander,  whofe  conduft  was  equalled  by  his 
courage^  and  both  furpaffed  by  his  aftivity,  per- 
formed thofe  important  duties  in  perfon,  at  the 
Jiead  of  his  light  horfe,  and  royal  cohort.  Having 
returned  with  unexampled  celerity  he  again  af- 
fembled  his  captains,  and  encouraged  them  by  a 
Ihort  fpeech.  Their  ardour  correfponded  with  his 
own;  ypmd  the  foldiers,  confident  of  viftory,  were 
commanded  to  take  reft  and  refrefhment  ^\ 

of^e^ene^      Meanwhile,  Darius  perceiving  the  enemy's  ap- 

rayj  proach,  kept  his  men  prepared  for  aftion. .  Not- 

withftanding  the  great  length  of  the  plain,  he  was 
obliged  to  contraO:  his  front,  and  form  in  two  lines, 
each  of  which  was  extremely  deep.  According  to 
the  Perfian  cuftom,  the  King  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  firft  line,  furrounded  by  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  the  great  officers  of  his  court ;  and  de- 
fended by  his  horfe  and  fool;  guards,  amounting  to 
fifteen  thoufand  chofen  men.  Thefe  fplendid 
troops  which  feemed  fitter  for  parade  than  battle, 
were  flanked  on  either  fide,  by  the  Greek  mer- 

commanded  his  army  to  fup  and  reft."  Arrian,  p.  58.  This 
does  not  well  agree  with  what  is  faidj  p.  57.  ahv  aXXo  ht  t^n 
iffXa  ^fpscrt.  "  That  the  foldiers  carried  nothing  but  their 
armour."  I  have  therefore  fupplied  the  word  «  provifions." 
Both  Arrian  (loc.  citat.)y  and  Curtius,  (1.  iv.  c.  xiii.)  fay,  that 
Parmenio  exhorted  Alexander  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night  ; 
to  which  the  King  anfwered,  that  he  difdained  yiXi^ai  tw  nxr,f 
««  to  fteal  the  vi<5lory  :'*  an  anfwer  worthy  of  his  magnanimity 
and  his  prudence ;  fince  the  day  and  the  light  were  more  favour- 
;ible  to  the  full  exertion  and  ^fplay  of  his  fuperior  IkiU  and 
cojjrage. 

cenaries, 
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•ccaaries,  and  other  warlike-  battalions^  carefully  CHAP, 
felefted  from  the  whole  army.  The  right  wing  ^^^^^^ 
.confifted  of  the  Medes,  Parthians,  .Hyrcanians, 
and  Sacas ; .  the  left  was  chiefly  occupied  by  rfie 
Badrians,  Perfians,  and  Cardulians.  The  various 
nations  compofing  this  immenfe  hoft,  were  differ* 
endy  armed,  with  fwords,  fpears,  clubs,  and 
hatchets ;  while  the  horfe  and  foot  of  each  divifion 
were  blended  with  fuch  irregularity  as  feemed 
the  refult  of  accident  rather  than  of  defign.  The 
armed  chariots  fronted  the  firft  line,  whofe  centre 
was  farther  defended  by  the  elephants.  Chofen 
fquadrons  of  Scythian,  Badrian,  and  Cappadocian 
cavalry  advanced  before  either  win^,  prepared  to 
bring  on  the  aftion,  or,  after  it  began,  to  attack  th« 
enemy  in  flank  and  rear. 

The  unexpeded  approach  of  Alexander  within  whore- 
fight  of  his  tents,  prevented  Darius  from  fortifying  ^^^  ^^^ 
the  wide  extent  of  his  camp  3  and,  as  he  dreaded  a  der  arm»v 
noftumal  aflault,  from  enemies  who  often  veiled 
their  defigns  in  darknefs,  he  commanded  his  men 
to  remain  all  night  under  arms.  ,    This  unufual 
meafure,  the  gloomy  filence,  the  long  and  anxious 
expeftation,  together  with  the  fatigue  of  a  refl:lefs 
night,  difcouraged  the  whole  army,  but  infpired 
double  terror  into  thofe  who  had  witnefled   th$ 
miferable  difafters  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicu? 
and  the  Iffus. 

At  day^break,  Alexander  difpofed  his  troops  in  Alex- 
a  manner  fuggefled  by  the  fuperior  numbers  and  ^^^^^  *^ 
deep  order  of  the  enemy.     His  main  body' con-  battle  c 
4  fiftek 
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CHAP,  fified  m  two  heavy  armed  phaianxes'  each  amount- 
Py^  ing  to  ^30ve  fixteea  thoufimd  men.  Of  thefe,  the 
greater  part  formed  into  one  line ;  behind  which, 
he  placed  the  remainder  of  phalangites  reinforced  by 
targeteers,  with  orders,  that  when  the  out-fpread- 
ing  wings  of  the  enemy  prepared  to  attack  die 
flanks  and  rear  of  his  firft  line,  the  fecond  ihoiild 
immediately  wheel  to  receive  them  ^\  The  caval- 
ry and  light  infantry  were  fo  difpofed  on  the  wings, 
that  while  one  part  refifted  the  fliock  of  thg  Perfians 
in  front,  another,  by  only  facing  to  the  right  or 
left,  might  take  them  in  flank.  Skilful  archers 
and  darters  w^e  pofted  at  proper  intervals,  as  af- 
fording the  beft  defence  againft  the  armed  chariots, 
which  (as  Alexander  well  knew)  mail  immediately 
become  ufelefs,  whenever  their  couduSorsorhorfes 
were  wounded, 
and  mode  Having  thus  arranged  the  feveral  parts,  Alex- 
ander with  equal  judgment  led  the  whole  in  dn 
oblique  diredion  towards  the  enemy's  left ;  a  ma- 
noeuvre  which  enaWed  the  Macedonians  to  avoid 
contending  at  once  with  fuperior  numbers.  When 
his  advanced  battalions,  notwithftanding  their 
neamefs  to  the  enemy,  flill  ftretched  towards  the 
right,  Darius  alio  extended  his  left,  till  fearing  that 
by  continuing  this  movement  his  men  fhould  be 
drawn  gradually  off  the  {^ain,  he  commanded  the 
Scythian  fquadrons  to  advance,  and  prevent  the 
further  extenfion  of  the  hoftile  line.    Alexander 

AnuMy  p.  60.      The  ^»^ayf  a^^ifo^oj  is   defined  by  .ZEliafl)  m 
idefeiibed  in  the  text. 

a  imme* 
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ttflme^tely  detached  a  body  of  hoife  to  oppofe  'P^Ay> 
them.      -An  equeftrian  combat  enfued,  m  whidi  i_— ^— ^ 
both  parties  were  rdnforced,  and  the  3Barbariam^  Battle  of 
finally  repelled.    The  armed  chariots  then  iffued  S^' 
forth  with  Jmpetuous  violence ;  but  their  appear*  Oiymp. 
ance,  only;  was  fcarmidable;  for  the  precautions  ^^**^^ 
taken  by  Alexander,  rendered  their  afiault  harirh  oaobcr 
lefs.    Darius  next  moved  his  main  body,  but  with 
fo  little  prder,  that  the  horfe,  mixed  with  the  in- 
fantry, advanced,  and.  left  a  vacuity^ in  the  line, 
which  his  generals  wanted  time  or  logilance  to 
fupply*      Alexander  feized  the  decifive  moment, 
and  penetrated    into  the  void  with  a  wedge  of 
fquadrons.    He  was  followed  by  the  neareft  fee- 
tions  of  the  phalMx,  who  rufhed  forward  wkh 
loud  ihouts,   as  if  they  had  already  purfued  the 
aiemy.    In  this  part  of  the  field,  the  vidory  was 
not  long  doubtful:  after  a  feeble  refiftance,  the  ' 

Barb^ians  gave  way :    the   pufiUanimcms    Darius 
was  foremoft  in  the  flight  **. 

The  battle,  however,  fwas  not  yet  decided* 
The  more  remote  divifions  of  the  phalanx,  upon 
receiving  intelligence  that  the  left  wing,  com- 
manded by  Parmenio,  wa«  in  danger,  had  not  im- 
mediately followed  Alexander.  A  vacant  Ipace 
was  thus  left  in  the  Macedonian  line,  through 
which  fome  fquadrons  of  Perfian  and  Indian  horie 
peiftetrated  with  celerity,  and  advanced  to  the  hoftile 
camp  *^.     It  was  then  fhat  Alexander  derived  fignal 

and 

44  £^vyf  t9  TM?  v^taTOi^  cuirxfvs*  *^  He  fled  ihamefttUy  amozig  the 
foremoi/*     Arrian,  p,69. 

^*  .The  words  of  Arrian  are,  Axx'  w*rww»Tiff  tw  ^\a.yy» 
{•««.    the     fc^ions    on     the     left),     wyaivk^ono    on     to     tvtmifxw 
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-yvYvm'  ^^  welkeamed  advantages  from  his'  judicious 
"  order  of  battle.  The  heavy-armed  troops  and  tar- 
geteers,  which  he  had  IkilfuUy  potted  behind  the 
phalanx,  fpeedily  faced*  about,  advanced  with  a 
rapid  ftep,  and  attacked  the  Barbarian  cavalry, 
already  entangled  among  the  baggage.  The  enemy, 
thus  furprifed,  were  deftroyed  or  put  to  flight. 
-Meanwhile,  the  danger  of  his  left  wing  recalled 
Alexander  from  the  purfuit  of  Darius.  In  ad- 
vancing againtt  the  enemy's  right,  he  was  met  by 
the.  Parthian,    Indian,    and    Perfian    horfe,  who 


\ 

'  xara  to  wsx^i'j  d«xwai«<r»  tw  '^i  Iv^&w  riviqy  x«»  rtij  Tli^ijcnq  vjcxhj 
tog  «wi  T»  <rKtuopi^%  tm  MaKs^oyajy,  &c.  The  learned  Guif- 
chardt's  commentary  is  ingeniousy  but  fcarcely  warranted  by 
the  text.      **  Les  fe<5lions    de   la   droite   de    la    phalange    ayant 

•  donne  en  meme  temps  que  les  Peltaftes^  les  autres  fedtions,  qui 
etoient  par  Toblique  plus  ou  moins  en  arriere>  tacherent  aufii  de 
marcher  en  avant>  &  de  charger  Pennemi.  Mais  les  troupes  de 
!a  droite  des  Perfes^  voyant  le  fort  de  combat  au  centre,  fe 
preflerent  toutesvers  cet  endroit  de  la  ligne^  en  fe  pouiTant  mu- 
tuellementy  &  la  foule  embarrafia  tellement  les  foldats  de  k 
phalange,    qu'U  leur  fut   alors    impofiible  de   s'avancer.      Sur  ces 

.cntrefaite9>  Alexandre,  pour  fe  faire  jour,  fe  jetta  fur  les  der- 
rieres  de  ces  ennemis.  En  meme  temps  la  nouvelle  de  la  fuite  de 
Darius,  &  de  la  deroute  de  toute  fa  gauche  s'etant  repandue,  la 
conftemation  devint  generate.  L'efiet  en  fut  fingulier ;  les  Perfes  fe 
voyant  coupes,  dans  leur  retraite,  par  les  efcadrons  d' Alexandre, 
qu'ils  avoient  a  dos,  chercherent  a  fe  iauver,  meme  a  travers  la 
phalange.  Us  fe  jetterent  a  corps  perdu  fur  elle.  Quoique  de  vingt 
quatre  de  hauteur,  elle  ne  put  reiiiler  au  poids  de  cette  mafTe. 
Sa  gauche  etaat  alors  plus  chargee  que  ^  droite,  les  fedlions 
de  celle-ci  pouflerent  en  avant,  &  n'obfervercnt  pas  que,  depuis 
I^  troiiieme  fe<Slion,  la  gauche  refioit  en  arriere.  H  en  refulta 
que  la  phalange  fe  fepara,  que  fa  droite  s'avanga  a  hi  pourfuite 
de  Tennemi,  &  que  des  corps  nombreux  de  cavalerie  &  d'in- 
fanterie,  qui  avoient  ete  au  centre  Perfan,  entrerent  tout-a-coup 
par  la  crevafle,  &  pouflerent  jufques  derriere  la  ligne  des  Mace- 
donians."    See  Memoires  Militaires,  c.xv.  p.22i. 

inain« 
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ftttsuntabed  a  Iharp  conflid.  Sixty  of  the  Com-  clHA'P* 
panioHs  fell ;  Hephaeftion^  Coenus,  and  Menidas,  *_-^-.,n.t^- 
were  wounded.  Having  at  length  diffipated  this 
cloud  of  cavalry,  Alexander  prepared  to  attack  the 
foot  in  that  wing.  But  the  bufinefs  was  already 
effefted^  chiefly  by  the  Theflalian  horfe  ;  and  no- 
thing remained  to  be  done,  but  to  purfue .  the. 
fu^tives,  and  to  render  the  victory  as  decifive  as 
poffible*^  .      : 

According   to  the    leafl  extravagant  accounts,  Confe- 
with  the  lofs  of  five  hundred  men,  he  deftroyed  q«ences  of 
forty   thoufand  of  the  Barbarians  *%    who  never    ^^  ^'^^ 

thence- 

^^  Soldiers*  better  acquainted  with  the  pra<^ice  than  with  the 
theory  of  their  art*  have  often  tefUfied  a  jufi  furprife*  that  the 
battles  of  the  ancients  fliould  be  defcribed  with  an  order,  perfpi- 
cuity,  and  circumftantial  minutenefs,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  military  writers  of  modem  times.  Scholars  have  endea- 
voured to  explain  this  difference,  by  obferving  the  immenie  dif- 
proportxon,  in  point  of  dignity  and  abilities*  between  the  military 
hiflorians  of  modem  Europe,  and  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
But  the'  difficulty  •mil  be  better  folved,  by  reflecSling  ott  the 
changes  introduced  into  the  art  of  war  by  the  change  of  arms ; 
which,  in  military  operations,  form  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  turns,  i.  From  the  nature  <  of  fire-arms,  modem  battles 
are  involved  in  fmoke  and  confufion.  a.  From  the  fame  caufe  • 
modem  armies  occupy  a  much  great*  extent  of  ground,  and 
begin  to  adl  at  much  greater  diftances;  which  renders  it  more 
difficult  to  obferve  and  alcertain  their  manoeuvres.  3.  The  im* 
menfe   train  of   artillery,    ammunition,  &c.  required  in  the   prac-  ' 

tice  of  modern  war,  gives  a  certain  immobility  to  our  armies, 
which  renders  it  impolfible  to  perform,  without  great  danger^ 
thofe  rapid  evolutions  in  fight  of  an  enemy,  which  fo  often 
decided  the  battles  of  the  ancients.  With  us,  almoit  every  thing 
depends  on  the  judicious  choice  of  ground,  a  matter  requiring 
.  great  military  genius,  but  not  admitting  the  embellKhments  <>f 
hiftorical  defcription|i 

^^  In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  extraordinary 
difproportion    between    the    numben    flain  on    the   fide   of    the 

Yi^or^ 
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xxx^  thenceforth  afiembled  in  fuffidoit  numbers  td 
Uii^n--^  difpute  his  dominion  in  the  Eaft.  The  invaluable 
provinces  of  Babylonia,  Sufiana,  and  Perfis,  with 
their  refpeSive  capitals  of  Babylon^  Sufa,  and 
Perfepolis  **,  formed  the  prize  of  his  fkill  and 
valour.  Alejcander  had  not  yet  attained  the  fum- 
nuit  of  his  fortune,  but  he  had  already  reached  the 
bdght  of  his  renown^.  The  burning  of  the 
royal  palace  of  Perfepolis  *%  to  retaliate  the  ravages 

_  oi 


vi<^ors  and  of  the  vanquiihedy  neceiiarily  refulted  from  the 
nature  cf  their  arms.  Their  principal  weapons  being  not  miililey 
but  manualy  armies  could  not  begin  to  adl  till  they  had  ap- 
proached £)  nearly  to  each  other,  that  the  conquered  found 
themielves  cut  off  from  all  poflibility  of  retreat.  Jn  modem 
times  the  uie  of  fire-arms  (which  often  renders  the  adlion  itfelf 
more  bloody)  fumiihes  the  defeated  party  with  various  fa« 
cilities  for.  efcape.  The  fphere  of  military  action  is  fo 
widely  extended,  that,  before  the  vigors  can  ran  over  die 
jpace  which,  leparates  them  from  the  vanqui&ed,-  the  latter 
may  fall  back*  and  proceed  with  little  lofs  beyond  their  reach; 
and  ihould  any  village,  hedge,  ravine,  &c.  be  found  in  that 
way,  may  often  check  the  ardour  of  the  puriUers.  Upon  thefe 
confiderations,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  may  be  laid  ta 
have  faved  the  eifuiion  of  human  blood.  Equeftrian  engage- 
ments IfxDte  the  principles  on  >vhieh  cavalry  a<Sl  remain  nearly 
the  fame  in  every  age)  are  fUU  difiidguilhed  by  fimiiar  drcum* 
fbxices  to  thoJe  which  appear  fo  extraordinary  in  the  battles  ol 
antiquity.  ,     « 

^  The  gold  and  IHver  found  m  thofe  cities  amounted  to 
thirty  millions  fteriing;  the  jewels 'and  other  precious  fpoil,  be- 
longing to  Darius,  fufiiced,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  load 
twenty  thoufand  mxdesy  and  five  thouiand  cameb.  Plut.  id 
AJexaad. 

«  After  the  battle  of  Arbela,  many  of  Alexander's  zjSdoasi 
at  will  appear  in  the  text,  deferve  the  high'eft  praife;  but»  befatd 
that  period,  few  of  them  can  be  juftly  blamed. 

^  Arrian,  I.  lii.  p.  66.  Flut.'  in  Alei^and.  &  Strabo^  Lxr* 
p.5o».  agree  tirith  Arrian  in  confining  the  confi^pstion    to  ths 

palacCi 
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of  Xerxes  in  Greece,  afforded  the  firft  indication  ^^:^ 
of  his  being  overcome  by  too  much  profperity.    To         ^    m 
fpeak  the  mod  favourably  of  this  tranfadtion,  an 
undiftinguifliing  refenlment  made  him  forget  that 
he  deftroyed  his  own  palace,  not  that  of  his  ad- 
verfary. 

The  fettlement  of  his  important  and  extenfive  Meafuret 
conquefts,  and  the  redudion  of  the  warlike  Uxii,  ^  ^*^^*- 
thofe  independent  mountaineers,  who,  inhabiting 
the  weftern  frontier  of  Perfia,  had  ever  defied  the 
Perfian  power,  reftrained  Alexander  from  urging  " 
the  purfuit  of  Darius.      After  his  defeat,  that  un- 
fortunate prince  efcaped  by  a  precipitate  and  ob- 
fcure  **  flight  acrofe  the  Armenian  mountains  mto 


palace.  Plutarcb  tells  usy  XhaX  only  a  part  of  that  edifice  was 
confumed*  Diodonis  fays  inaccurately^  o  irm  t^iv  QaimKua.f  rov^ 
*<  the  place  al»iind  the  palace;"  and  Curtiiu^  Lv.  cvii.  with 
his  ufual  extravagance,  bums  the  whole  city  of  Perfepolis  fo 
completely,  that  not  a  vefiigb  of  it  remained.  The  learned  author 
of  the  Examen  Cridque  des  ISftoriens  d^Alexandre,  is  at  pms  to 
prove  that  Perfepolis  exifted  under  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander^ ' 
and  continued  to  exift  till  the  firft  ages  of  Mahometanifm,  when 
the  inhabitant*  of  Perfepolis,  having  violated  their  treaty  with 
the  Muiliilmen,  were  butchered  without  mercy,  and  their  city 
totally  demolifhed.  See  Examen  Critique,  p.  125,  &  feqq.  Mr. 
D'Hankerville,  however,  alleges  reafons  for  believing  diat  there 
were  two  dties  called  Perfepolis  by  the  Greeks,  fitoate  at  ft  con- 
fidetaUe  difiance  from  each  other,  one  of  which  was  burnt  by  Alex- 
ander, and  the  other  deftroyed  by  the  Muifulmen.  See  lus  fupple- 
ment  to  his  Recherches  fur  les  Arts,  &c»  de  la  Grece* 

*'  Arrian  obferves,  that  Darius  fhcwed  great  judgement  in  his 
flight,  having  left  the  populous  and  well-frequented  roads  leading- 
to  Su£i  and  Babylon,  towards  which  he  juftly  fufpedied  that  Alex- 
ander would  march  his  army,  and  dir^^ing  his  courfe  over  the  Ar- 
menian moutttuns  into  Media.  Arrian.  p.  63.  Dtodorus,  l.xvii* 
p.  5  38.  agrees  with  Arrian.  The  errors  of  Curthzsy  L  v.  c.  i*  are  too 
abfoni  to  merit  refutation. 

Media, 
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CHAP.  Medku  Being  gradually  joined. by  the  fcatt&ei 
\_  J.'  remnant  of  his  army,  amounting  to  feveral  diou- 
{and  Barbarians,  and  fifteen  hundred  Greek  mer^ 
cenaries^  he  purpofed  to  have  eftablifhed  his  court 
in  Media^  fliould  Alexander  remain  at  Sufa  or  Ba- 
bylon ** ;  but  in  cafe  he  were  ftill  purfued  by  the 
conqueror,  his  refolurion  was  to  proceed  eaftward, 
through  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  into  the  valuable 
province  of  Badria,  laying  wafte.  the  intermediate 
country,  that  he  might  thus  interpofe  a  defert  be- 
tween himfelf  and  the  Macedonians.  In  this  de* 
iign,  he  difpatched  to  the  Cafpian  Gates  the  wag- 
gons conveying  his  women,  and  fuch  inftruments 
of  convenience  or  luxury  as  ftill  foftened  his  mit 
fortunes ;  and  remained  in  perfon  at  Ecbatana  with 
his  army.  Alexander,  when  apprifed  of  thefe 
meafures,  haftened  into  Media.  In  his  way  he 
fubdued  the  Paraetacaeni ;  and  having  reached  within 
three  days  march  of  the  Median  capital,  was  met 
by  Bifthanes,  the  fon  of  Ochus,  Darius's  predecef- 
for".  This  Prince  informed  him,  that  Darius 
had  fled  from  thence  five  days  before,  attended 
by  three  thoufand  horfemen,  and  fix  thoufand  foot. 

''  The  foundation  of  this  hope  was,  that  a  revolt  might  break 
out  in  the  Macedonian  army ;  fince  the  more  and  the  richer  pro- 
vinces Alexander  acquiredi  his  lieutenants  would  have  the  greater 
temptation  to  afpire  at  independence*  Subfequent  events  will  juftify 
the  reafonable  expedlation  of  Darius^  which  was  on  this  occalion  dil- 
appolnted. 

^^  Arriany  p.  66.  fpeaks  as  if  Orchus  had  been  Darius's  immediate 
predeceflbrj  negle(5ling  the  ihort  reign  of  Arces,  the  fon  of  Ochus 
who  was  poil'oned  foon  after  his  father  by  the  eunuch  Bagoai* 
Diodor.  xvii.  5.     ^lian.  Var.  Hilt  vL  8. 
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Animated  by  this  intelligence,  Alexander  pro-  CHAP, 
ceeded  to  Ecbatana,  in  which  place  he  left  his  trea-  .^^Y™; 
fures,  and  pofted  a  ftrong  garrifon.  In  this  city  Alexander 
he  likewife  difmiffed  the  Theflalian  cavalry,  and  i^^^ 
feveral  auxiliary  fquadrons;  paying  them,  befides 
thdr  arrears,  a  gratuity  of  two  thoufand  talents. 
Such  as  preferred  the  glory  of  accompanying  his 
ftandard  to  the  joy  of  revifiting  their  refpeftive 
countries,  were  allowed  again  to  enlift ;  a  permif- 
fion  which  many  embraced.  A  ftrong  detach- 
ment under  Parmenio  was  fent  into  Hyrcania; 
Caanus,  who  had  been  left  iick  at  Sufa,  was  com- 
manded  to  march  with  all  convenient  fpeed  into 
Parthia :  while  the  King,  with  a  well  appointed  army, 
advanced  with  incredible  expedition  **  in  purfuit 
of  Darius.  Haying  paffed  the  Cafpian  Straits,  he 
was  n>et  by  Bagiftanes,  a  Babylonian  of  diftin£Hon, 
who  acquainted  him  that  Beffus,  governor  of  Bac- 
tria,  in  conjun£Uon  with  Nabarzanes,  an  officer  in 
Darius's  cavalry,  and  Barzaentes^  fatrap  of  the  bar- 
barous Drangse  and  Arachoti,  had  thrown  afide  all 
refpeft  for  a  prince,  who  was  no  longer  an  objeft 
of  fear.  Upon  this  intelligence,  Alexander  de* 
clared  expedition  to  be  more  neceffary  than  ever. 
Having,  therefore,  left  the  heavy-armed  troops 
and  baggage  under  the  command  of  Craterus, 
he  haftened  forward  with  a  few  feledl  bands, 
carrying  only  their  arms,  and  two  days  provifions. 

'♦  His  marches  were  thirty  eight  and  forty  miles  a  day ;  fome- 

times    more.      Xenophon's    expedition    of    Cyrus,  and    Arrian't 

expedition   of  Alexander^   ^lutually   iUu^te   and  confirm   each 
other. 

VOL.  IV.  Y  In 
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c  H  A  P«  In  that  fpace  of  time,  he  reached  the  camp  from 
^^^^^;  which  Bagiftenes  had  deferted ;  and  findmg  fome 
parties  of  the  enemy  there,  learned  that  Darius,  be- 
ing feized  and  bound,  was  actually  carried  prifoner 
in  his  chariot ;  that  Beflus,  in  whofe  province  this 
treafon  had  been  committed,  had  aflumed  im- 
perial honours  ;  that  all  the  barbarians  ^Artabazas 
only  and  his  fons  excepted)  already  acknowledged 
the  ufurper  ;  that  the  Greek  mercenaries  preferred 
their  fidelity  inviolate ;  and,  bdng  unable  to  en- 
dure the  flagitious  fcenes  that  were  tranfadling, 
had  quitted  the  public  road,  and  retired  tq  the 
mountains,  difdaining  not  only  to  participate 
in  the  defigns,  but  even  to  Ihare  the  fame  camp 
with  the  traitors.  Alexander  farther  learned, 
that  fhould  he  purfue  Beflus  and  his  afTociates,  it 
was  their  intention  to  make  peace  with  him  by 
delivering  up  Darius ;  but  fhould  he  ceafe  from 
the  purfuit,  that  they  had.  determined  to  colleft 
forces,  and  to  divide  the  eaftem  provinces  bf  the 
empire, 
who  is  Having  received    this   information,  Alexander 

treache-      marched  all  nTght,  and  next  day  till  noon,  with  the 
^jj        utmoft  fpeed,  but  without  overtaking  the  enemy. 
Oiyni.       He  therefore  difmounted  five  hundred  of  his  ca* 
^^'       valry,  placed  the  bravefl  of  his  foot,  completely 
armed,  on  horfeback ;    and  commanding  Attalus 
and  Nicanor  to  purfue  the  great  road  which  Beflus 
had  followed,  advanced  in  perfon  with  his  chofen 
band  by  a  nearer  way,  which  was  almoft  defert, 
and  entirely  deftitute  of  water.     The  natives  of  the 
country  were  his  guide.     From  the  clofe  of  the 

evening 
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e^eiiing  till  day  bresjk,  he  had  rode  nearly  fifty  ihiles,  CHAP, 
when  he  firft  difcovered  the  enemy  flying  in  difor*  xxxvm 
der,  and  unarmed.     Probably  to  facilitate  their 
own  efcape,  l^abarzanes  and  Barzaentes  ftabbed 
Darius,  and  then  rode  away  with  Beflus,  accom- 
ganied  by  fix  hundred  horfet     Notwithftanding  thef 
celerity  of  Alexander,  the  imhappy  Darius  expired 
before  the  conqueror  beheld  him  "*     Darius  was 
the   laft  king  of  the  hoilfe  of  Hyftafpes^  and  thd 
teiith  in  fueceffion    to  the  monarchy   of  Cjrrus* 
That  he  was  neither  brave  nor  prudent,  his  con-s 
dud  *fufficiently  evinces;    but   the  uninterrupteci 
chain  of  his  calamities  would  have  prevented  him 
(had  he  been  otherwife  inclined)  from  imitatmg 
the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  too  many  of  his  prede* 
ceflbrs  ^^ 

In  this  important^  ftage  of  ^his  fortune,  Alexander  Alejcand^ 
difplayed  tender  fympathy  with  affliflion,  warm  P^uesthe 
efteem  of  fidelity,  and  jiift  hatred  of  treafon^    He  S'^S 

^^  Such  i^  the  iiiiiple  narratiou  of  Arriaii.  The  fi^ons  related  byr 
Plutarch  in  Alexand.  &  Curtiu^  !•  v.  c.  xii.  &  JufHxi»  1.  zL  c.  xr* 
are  inconfiftent  iivith  each  other^  and  all  of  them  betray  the  deiire  to 
tontraft  the  exaltation  and  depreffiori  of  the  fortune  of  Darius. 
<<He  was  chained/'  fays  Curtius»  <<with  g^olden  fetters;  but  laid 
in  a  dirty  cart,  covered  with  raW  hides/*  His  harangue  in  praife 
of  Alexander  would  be  moral  and  affe<Sting,  were  it  not  totall]^ 
improbable. 

^^  Arrian  makes  this  judicious  obfervation,  which  proves  the 
futility  of  the  Oriental  tx^ditions  reprefenting  Darius  as  a  monfiiGr^ 
of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  See  D'Herbelot.  Bibl.  Orientale,  art. 
Darab.  p.  285.  Should  the  fafhionable  fcepticifm  cf  the  times 
heiitate  between  thefe  authorities*  the  reader  has  only  to  aflc,  what 
Oriental  hiftorian  has  related  the  tranla^ons  of  Dariut  with  the 
f  ainels  and  accuracy  fp  confpicuous  in  Arriap  ? 

V  2  gaytf 
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C  9  A  P.  g^ve  orders,  that  the   body  of  Darius  fliould  b^ 
XXXviii.  tranfported  to  Perfia,    and  interred  in  the  royal 
maufoleum.     The  children  of  the  deceafed  prince 
were  uniformly  treated  with  thofe  diftindlions  which 
belonged  to  their  birth  ;    and  Statira  ",  his  eldeft 
daughter,  was  finally  efpoufed  by  Alexander.    The 
pardon  of  the   Greek  mercenaries,  who  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Macedonian  fervice,  and  the  ho- 
nourable reception  of  Artabazus  and  his  fonis,^  well 
became  the  charafter  of  a  prince,  who  could  dif- 
cem  and  reward  the  merit  of  his  enemies.     Alexan- 
der .then  purfued  the  murderers  of  Darius  through 
the  inhofpitable  territories  of  the  Arii  and  Zaran- 
gaei,  and  in  two  days  accomplifhed  a  journey  of  fix 
hundred   furlongs.     Having  received  the  fubmif- 
fion  of  Aomos  *'  and  Baftra,  he  pafled  the  deep 
and  rapid  Oxus,  and  learned,  on  the  eaftem  banks 
of  this  river,   that  Beffus,  who  had  betrayed  his 
mafter,  had  been  betrayed  in  his  turn  by  Spita- 
menes.    The  former  was  furprifed  by  the  Mace- 
donians,  and  treated   with   a  barbarity"   better 
merited  by  his  own  crimes,   than  becoming  the 
charader  of  Alexander. 
The  Bac-        Spitamenes  fucceeded  to  his  ambition  and  dan- 
trian  and    ger.     In  purfuit  of  this  daring  rebel,  the  refent- 
^^*^     ment  of  Alexander  hurried  him  through  the  vaft 

^  DiodoF.  xviii.  107.    Arrian,  vii.  4.  Plutarch  in  Alexand. 

^  We  ihail  meet  with  another  place  of  this  name,  between  the 
Suaftus  and  the  Indus. 

*»  He  was  ftripped  naked,  whipped,  fhamcfully  mutilated,  &c. 
Arrian  arraigns  thofe  cruelties,  as  unworthy  of  the  Grecian  charac- 
ter: but  he  warmly  approres  the  punilhing  of  Beflus,  and  the  other 
murderers  of  Darius. 

but 
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hvtt  undefcribed  ^  provinces  of  Aria,  Bafkria,  Sogip*  c  H  A  P. 
idiana,  and  other  iefs  confiderable  divifions  of  the  ^^^^^ 
fouthem  region  of  Tartary.     The  more  northern  oiymp. 
and  independent  tribes  of  that  immenfe  country,  c»i.4. 
whofe  paftoral  life  formed  an  admirable  preparation  ^*,3a«. 
for  war,  ventured  to  take  arms  againft  a  conqueror 
who  hovered  on  the  frontier  of  their  plains,  and 
whofe  camp  tempted  them  with  the  profped  of  a 
rich  plunder.     The  policy  of  Spitamenes  inflamed 
their  courage,  and  animated  their  hopes.     Thefe 
rude  nations,  and  this  obfcure  leader,  proved  the 
mofl    dangerous  enemies  jwilh   whom   Alexander 
eyer  had  to  contend.     Sometimes  they  faced  him 
in  the  field,  and  after  obftinately  refifting,  retreated 
IkilfuUy.     Though  never  vanquiflied,    Alexa^der 
obtained  many  dear-bought  victories.     The  Scy-     ' 
thians  on  feveral  occafions  furprifed  his  advanced 
parties  and  interrupted  his  convoys.     The  abrupt*? 
nefs  of  their  attack  was  only  equalled  by  the  cele- 
rity of  their  retreat ;  jheir  numbers,  their  courage, 
and  their  ftratagems,  all  rendered  them  formid- 
able*'.     But  the  eiiligthened  intrepidity,  and  in^ 

*•  The  erroneous  geography  of  the  ancients  Is  laborioufly  compared 
with  fubfequent  difcoveries  in  the  learned  work  intitled  Examen  des 
Anciens  Hifloriens  d' Alexandre ;  and  may  be  feen  at  one  glance^  by. 
comparing  the  maps,  ufually  prefixed  to  Quintus  Curtius,  with  thofe 
of  D'Anville. 

^'  In  one  adlion,  Arrian  tells  us,  that  only  forty  Macedonian  horfe^ 
men,  and  three  hundred  foot,  efcaped.  Arriany  Liv.  Curtius  men- 
tions another,  after  which  it  was  made  death  to  divulge  the  number 
of  the  (lain.  Curtius,  l.vii.  c.  7.  Ale^cander  yrzs  not  prefent  in 
either  of  thefe  engagements ;  bijt  in  a  third  battle,  related  by  Arrian, 
the  Macedonians  were  at  firft  repelled,  many  of  them  wounded,  and 
the  King  hit  with  an  arrow,  which  broke  the  fibula^  or  lefler  bone 
of  his  leg.  The  Macedonians,  howevery  ralUedf  and  totally  defeated 
(hf  enemy.    Arriani  l.ilL  fub  fuu 

y  3  imitable 
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CHAP,  imitable  difcipline  of  the  Qreeks  and  Macedonians, 

X^XVin.  finally  prevailed  over  Barbarian  craft,  and  defultory 

fury.     Not  contented  with  repelling  his  enemies, 

Alexander  croffed  the  Jaxartes,  and  defeated  the 

Scythians**  on  the  northern  bank  of  that  river, 

This  viftory  was  fufEcient  for  his  renown ;  sind  the 

urgency  of  his  aflfairs  foon  recalled  \nm  from  an 

inhofpitable  defert. 

Alexander       The  provinces  between   the   Cafpian  and  the 

duceithe    J^^^^^^s  twice  rebelled,  and  twice  were  reduced  to 

provinces    fubmiffibn.     The  Barbarians  fighting  fingly  were 

theCaSan  ^^cceffively  fubdi^ed }   their  braveft  troops   were 

^*  Before  Alexander  paiTed  the  Jaxartes^    he  received  an  em- 
bafly  probably  from  the  Mian  Scythians.     Their   oration^   pmit* 
«      ted  by  all  the  Greek  writers,  is  preferved  in  Curtius,    1.  yii.  c.  8. 
It  is  remarkable  fpr  the  bold  elevated  fbyle,  in  which  thefe  Bar* 
barians  difplay  their  own  advantages  and  defcribe  the  deih*u<5Uve 
ambition  of  the  invader.     A  both  refpedls,  it  agrees  with  the  admir- 
lible  harangue  of  the  Caledonian  chieftain  Galgacus,  in  Tacitus's  Ufei 
of  Agricpla.     But  the  glowing  fendments  of  thofe  independent  and 
high-minded  nations  are  invigorated  by  the  brevity  of  Tacitus,  and 
weakened  by  the  difiulivenefs  pf  Curtius.     B»th  orations  abound  in 
metaphors.     <<  Great  trees/'  fay  the  Scythians  to  Alexander,  ^  re- 
quire long  time  to  grow :  the  labour  of  a  few  hours  levels  them  with 
die  ground.     Take  care,  leaft,  in  climbing  to  the  top,  you  fhould  fall 
witih  the  branches  which  you  have  feized.     Grafp  Fortune  with  both 
your  hands ;  flie  is  flippery,  and  cannot  be  confined.     Our  countryr< 
men  defcribe  her  without  feet,  with  hands  only,  and  wings.     Thofe 
to  whom  ihe  flretch^s  put  her  hand,  fhe  allows  not  to  touch  her  wings. 
Rein  your  profperity,  that  you  may  the  more  eafily  manage  it.     Our 
poverty  will  bp  fwiJFter  than  your  army  loaded  with  fpoil.     We  range 
the  plain  and  the  foreil ;  we  difdain  to  ferve,  and  deiir^  not  to  com- 
mand."  .  The  figurative  ftyle  pf  the  Scythians  is  fufficiently  confopant 
to  the  nianners  of  barbarous  nations.     See  Principii  di  Scienza  nuova, 
vol.i.p.156,  ^  feqq.     See  likewife  Chapters  fifth  and  fixth  of  the 
prefent  ELiftpfy.     Le  Clerc,  therefore,  fpeaks  inconfiderately  when,  in 
arraigning  the  fidelity  of  Curtiu$,  he  fays,  <<Scythse  ipfi,  omnium 
litera^m  rudes,  rhetorico  calamijftro  inufti,  in  medium  prodeunt.'^ 
judic.  Curt.  p.3a6.  . 

gradually 
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gradually  intermixed  in  the  Macedonian  ranks ;  c  H  A  K 
and  Alexander,  thus  continually  reinforced  by  new  XXxvill. 
numbers,  was  enabled  to  overawe  thofe  extenfive  andth« 
countries,  by  dividing  his  arpy  into  five  formid-  Jaxartes. 
able   brig^es   commanded  by  Hephaeftion,  Pto-  ^J^f/ 
lemy,    Perdiccas,    Caenus%   and  himfelf.      Near  A.  c.  jay. 
Gabae,  a  fortrefs  of  Sogdiana,  Caenus  attacked  and 
defeated  Spitamenes.      The  Sogdians    and    Bac- 
trians  deferted  their  unfortunate  general  and  fur- 
rendered  their  arms  to  the  conqueror.     The  Maf- 
fagetae  and  other  Scythians,  having  plundered  the 
camp  of  their  allies,  fled  with  Spitamenes  to  thfe 
defert ;  but  being  apprifed,  that  the  Macedonians 
prepared  to  purfue  them,  they  flew  this  aftiVe  and 
daring  chief,  whofe  courage  deferved  a  better  fate ; 
;and,  in  hopes  of  making  their  own  peace,  fent  hxS 
head  to  the  conqueror. 

After  the  death  of  Spitamenes,  the  enemy  feebly  Siegt  of 
refifled  Alexander  in  the  open  country :  but  in  the  J®  ^' 

,  *  •'  dian  for* 

provinces  of  Sogdiana  and  Parastacene,    two  im-  trefsi 
portant  fortrefles,  long  deemed  impregnable,  ftill  o\y™p- 
bade  defiance  to    the  invader.     Into  the  former,  a.C.3»7. 
Oxyartes  the  Baftrian,   who  headed  the  rebellion 
(for  fo  the  Macedonians  termed  the  brave  defence 
of  the  Badrians),  had  placed  his  wife  and  children. 
The  rock  was  fteep,  rugged,  almofl:  inacceflible, 
and  provided  w^h  corn  fdr  a  long  fiege.     The  deep 
ihow,  by  which  it  was  furrounded,  increafed  the 
difliculty  of  aflaultmg  it,  and  fupplied  the  garrifon 

^^  Artabazusy  the  faithful  attendant  of  Darius,  and  afterwards  the 
fneni  pf  Alexander^  was  joined  in  the  command  with  Csnus.  Arrian^ 

Y  4  with 
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c  H  A  P^  with  water.  Alexander,  having  ftunmoned  the  Bac- 
xxxvm.  trians  to  furrender,  was  afeed  in  derifion,  Whether 
he  had  fumiihed  himfelf  with  winged  foldiers? 
This  infolence  piqued  his  pride;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  place,  with 
whatever  difficulties  and  dangers  his  undertaking 
might  be  attended*  This  refolution  was  confo- 
nant  to  his  character.  His  fuccefs  in  arms,  owing 
to  the  refources  of  his  afliive  and  comprehenfive 
mind,  fometimes  encouraged  him  to  enterprifei 
neither  juftified  by  neceffity,  nor  warranted  by  pru^ 
dence.  Fond  of  war,  not  only  as  an  inftrument  of 
ambition,  but  as  an  art  in  which  he  gloried  to  ex* 
eel,  he  began  to  regard  the  means  as  more  valu^ 
able  than  the  end,  and  facrificed  the  lives  of  hk 
men  to  military  experiiftents  alike  hazardous  and 
ufelefs :  yet^  on  the  prefent  occafion,  found  po^ 
iicy  feems  to  have  flirefted  his  meafures.  Having 
determined  foon  to  depart  from  thofe  provinces,  he 
might  judge  it  imprudent  to  leave  an  enemy  be- 
hind ;  it  might  feem  neceffary  to  deftroy  the  feeds 
of  future  rebellion ;  and,  by  exploits  unexampled 
and  almoft.  incredible,  to  imprefs  fuch  terror  of  his 
name,  as  would  aftonifli  and  overawe  his  moft  dif- 
.  tant  and  warlike  dependencies, 
which  is  Alexander  carefully  examined  the  Sogdian  for- 

takenbya  ^gfg    and  proppfed  a  reward  of  twelve  talents^*  to 
.equally       the  man  who  mould  firft  mount  the  top  of  the  rock 

^  Above  £  aooo>  equal  in  value  to  near  £  ao,ooo  in  the  prefent 
age. 

on 
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on  which  it  was  fituated.  The  fecond  and  third  c  H  A  p» 
were  to  be  proportionably  rewarded,  and  even  the  ^^^S 
laft  of  ten  was  to  be  gratified  with  the  fum  of  three  ingeniou* 
hundred  darics.  The  hopes  of  this  recompence,  f^^  ^'^ 
which,  in  the  conception  of  the  Greeks  and  Ma- 
cedonians, was  equally  honourable  and  lucrative, 
ftimulated  the  love  of  adventure,  fo  confpicuous, 
in  both  nations.  Three  hundred  men,  carefully 
feleded  from  the  whole  army,  were  fumifhed  with 
^^pes  made  of  the  ftrongeft  flax,  and  with  iron 
lupins  ufed  in  pitching  tents.  They  were  Hkewife 
provided  with  fmall  pieces  of  linen,  which,  being 
joined  together,  might  ferve  as  a  fignal.  Thus 
equipped,  t^iey  proceeded  at  the  clofe  of  evening 
towards  the  mod  abrupt  fide  of  the  rock,  and 
therefore  the  mod  likely  to. be  unguarded.  By 
driving  the  iron  pins  into  cqpgealed  fnow,  and 
then  faftening  to  them  the  ropes,  they  gradually 
hoifted  themfelves  up  the  mountain.  In  this  ex- 
traordinary enterprife,  thirty  men  periflied,  whofe 
bodies  were  fo  profoundly  buried  in  the  fnow,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  mofl:  diligent  fearch,  they 
could  never  afterwards  be  recovered.  By  this 
fimple  contrivance,  thofe  diaring  adventurers  gained 
the  fummit  of  the  rock,  which  overlooked  the 
fortrefs;  and  waving  their  fignal  in  the  morning, 
were  difcovered  by  Alexander.  At  this  joyous 
fight,  \ie  fummoned  the  befieged  to  furrender  to 
his  winged  foldiers.  The  Barbarians  beheld  and 
trembled ;  terror  multiplied  the  number  of  their 
^emies,  and  reprefented  them  as  completely  aimed; 

Alexander 
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CHAP.  Alexander  was  invited  to  take  poffeffion   of  the 
2^-  fortrefs  ^ 

Aicxan-        '  This  obfcure  and  even  namelefs  caftle  contained 
der's  ge-     Roxana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  and  deemed,  next 
treatment    ^^  ^^^  fpoufe  of  Darius,  the  greateft  beauty  in  the 
•f  Roxana.  Eaft;     Alexander  admired  her  form  and  her  ac- 
complilhments ;  but  even  in  the  fervour  of  youth, 
and  the  intoxication   of  profperity,   his  generous 
mind  difdained  the  cruel  rights  of  a  conqueror,  as 
juftified  by  the  maxims  and  example  of  his  age  and 
country.     With  a  moderation  and  felf-coitimand, 
worthy  the  fcholar  of  Ariftotle,  he  declined  the 
embraces  of  his  captive,  till  his  condefcending  at 
feftion  raifed  her  to  the  throne,  chodmg  rather  to 
offend  the  prejudices  of  the  Macedonians,  than  to 
tranfgrefs  the  laws  of  humanity  ^. 
In  Badria,  Alexander  ^learned  that  the  Parae- 
trefs  of'     taceni  were  in  arms,  and  that  many  of  his  moft 
Chorienes    dangerous  enemies  had  fhut  themfelves  up  in  the 
ofympr*'  fortrefs  or  rock  of  Chorienes.     Upon  this  intelli* 
cxiii.  z.       gence;  he  haftened  to  the  Paraetacene  hills.     The 
'   '  ^*^'  height  of  the  rock,  which  was  everywhere  fteep  and 
craggy,  he  found  to  be  nearly  three  miles,  and  its 
circumference  above  feven.     It  ^as  furrounded  by 
a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  at  fuch  diflance  from  the 
bafe  as  placed  the  garrifon  beyond  the  reach  of 
miffile  weapons.     Alexander  gave  orders  that  the 
fir  trees,  of  extraordinary  height,  which  furrounded 
the  mountain,   fliould  be  cut  down,  and  formed 
into    ladders,   by  means  of  which,   his  men  de- 

^  Arrian,  p.  9X9  &  feqq.  ^  Id.  ibid. 

fcendiDj; 
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fcending  the  dkch,  4rove  huge  piles  into  the  hot-  CHAP, 
torn.    Thefe,   being    placed  at   proper  diftances,  ^^^^^ 
were  covered  with  hurdles  of  ozier  confolidated 
with  eartht     In   this  occupattiou  his  whole  army 
were  employed  by  turns,  night  and  day.     The  Bar- 
barians at  firft  derided  this   feemingly  ufelefs  la- 
bour.    But  their  infults  were  foon  anfwered  by  Ma» 
cedonian   arrows.       By    thefe,   and  other  miffile 
weapons,-  the  Macedonians,   who  were    carefully 
protefled  by  their  coverings,  fo  much  annoyed  the 
befieged,  that  the  latter  became  defirous  to  capi- 
tulate.    For  this  purpofe,  Chorienes,  from  whom 
the  place  derived  its  name,    defired  to  converfe 
with  Oxyarte^  the  Badrian,  who,  fince  the  taking 
of  his  wife  and  children^  had  fubmitted  to  Alex« 
ander.       His    requeft    being    granted,    Oryartes 
ftrongly  exhorted  him  to  furrender  his  fortrefs  and 
himfelf,  affuring  him  of  Alexander's  goodnefs,  of 
which  his  own  treatment  furniflied  an  eminent  ex* 
^ple,  'and  declaring  that  no  place  was  impregna- 
ble to  fuch  troops  and  fuch  a  general.     Chorienes 
prudently  followed  this  advice  j  and,   by  his  fpeedy 
fubmUfion>   not  only  obtained  pardon^  but  gained 
the  iriendfhip  of  Ale^iander,  who  again  entrufted 
him  with  the  command  of  his  fortrefs,   and  the 
government  of  his  province.    The  vaft  magazines 
of  corn,  meatji  and  wine,  coUeded  by  the  Paraetaceni 
for  a  long  fiege,  afforded  a  feafonable  fupply  to  the 
Macedonian  army,   efpecially  during  the  feverity 
pf  winte]::>  iiK  a  country  covered  v^th  fhow  many 
feet  deep  *% 

^  Arrian^  p.9». 

By 
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CHAP.      By  fuch  menjopjWe  atchievements,   Alexsinde^ 

^^^^  fubdued  the  nations  between  the  Cafpian  fea,  the 

Thevir-     river  Jaxartes^  and  tjie  lofty  chain  of  mountains, 

^r^     which  fupply  the  fources  of  the  Indus  and  the 

Alexander   G^ges*     In  the  condu£)t  of  this  remote  and  dan- 

in  making  gerous  warfere,  the  great  abilities  of  the  general  were 

latiAghis    confpicuoufly  diftinguifhed.     His  example  taught 

conquefej   jhe  troops  to  (l^fpife  hunger,  fatigue,  cold,  and 

danger  i  neither  rugged  niountains,  nor  deep  and 

rapid  rivers,  nor  wounds,  nor  ficknefs,  could  inr 

terrupt  his  progrefs,  or  abate  his  aftivity  :  his  cout 

rage  expofed  him  to  difficulties,  from  which  he  was 

extricated  by  new  effi^rts  of  courage,   which,    in 

any  other  commander,  would  have  paffed  for  ter 

merity.     Amidit  the  hardfhips  of  a  military  life, 

obftinate  fieges,  bloody  battles,  and  dear-bought 

viftories,  he  ftill  refpefted  the  rights  of  mankind, 

and  pra£tifed  the  mild  virtues  of  humanity.     The 

conquered  nations  enjoyed  their  ancient  laws  and 

privileges ;  the  rigours  of  defpptifm  were  foftened ; 

arts  and  induftry  encouraged;    aiid  the  proudeft 

Macedonian  governors  compelled,  by  the  author 

rity  and  example  of  Alexander,   to  obferve  the 

rules  of  jullice  towards  their  meaneft  fubje£ts*^'. 

To   bridle  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  Scythian 

plains,  he  founded  cities,  and  eftabliihed  colonies 

on  the  banks  of  the  Jfaxartes  and  the  Oxus ;  and 

thpfe  de^ru^ve  GS(mpaigns,  ufually  afcribed  to  his 

reftlefs  adivity  and  blind  aniibition,  appeared  to  the 

difcemment  of  this  e3Ctrao]rdinary  man,  not  only 

^  Plutarthi  Airiani  8c  CwdJih  paffiixu 

/  efiential 
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effential  to  the  fecurity  of  the  conquefts  which  he  chap. 
had  already  made,  but  neceffary  preparations  for  ^^^* 
more  remote    and  fplendid  expeditions  which  he 
ftill  purpofed  to  imdertake;    and  which,  as  will 
appear  in  the  fucceeding  chapter,  he  performed  with 
fmgular  boldnefs  and  unexampled  fuccefs. 

During  the  three  firft  years  that  the  invincible  he-  Commo- 
roifm  of  Alexander  triumphed  in  the  Eaft,  the  firm  cwe 
vigilance  of  Antipater  repreffed  rebellion  in  Greece,  checked  by 
But  the  attention  of  that  general  being  diverted,  oi^mp?^' 
by  a  revolt  in  Thrace,   from  the  aflfairs  of  the  cxS.  $. 
fouthern  provinces,  the  Lacedaemonians,  inftigated    *  '  ^^^ 
by  the  warlike  ambition  of  their  king  Agis,  ventured 
to  exert  that  hoftility  againfl:  Macedon  which  they 
had  long  felt  and  expreffed.     Reinforced  by  fome 
communities  of  the  Peloponnefus,  which  impru- 
dently liftened  to  their  counfels,   the  allied  army 
amounted  to  twenty-two  thoufand  men.     Antipa* 
ter,  having  checked  the  infurredlion  in  Thrace, 
haftened  into  the  Grecian  peninfula  with  a  fuperior 
force,  and  defeated  the  confederates  in  a  battle, 
which  proved  fatal  to  King  Agis,  and  three  thou- 
fand Peloponnefian  troops.     The  vanquifhed  were 
allowed  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  implore  the  cle- 
mency of  Alexander.     From  this  generous  prince, 
the  rebellious  republics  received  promife  of  par- 
don, on  condition   that 'they  punifhed  with  due 
feverity   the    authors  of   an  unprovoked  and  ill- 
judged  revolt  *^ 

From  this  period,  till  the  death  of  Alexander,  Tranquil- 
Greece  enjoyed,  above  eight  years,  an  unufual  de-  %  ^^  *^ 

"*  ^        *  country 

^  Dbdorus^  L  xviL  p.  537*    CurtiusiLti.  c,l« 

gree 
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CHAP,  ff^^^  of  tranquillity  and  happmefs*    The  fufpiciou$ 
xxxvm.  and  fevere  temper  of   Antipater   was  reftrained 
during  the  ^Y  ^^®  Commands  of  his  matter,  who,   provided 
fubfequent  the  feveral  republics  fent  him  their  appointed  con^ 
J^^_     tingents  of  men  to  reinforce  his  armies,  was  un- 
der'«  reign,  willing  to  exa£l  from  them  any  farther  mark  of 
fubmiflion.     Under  the  protedion  of  this  indul- 
gent fovereign,  to  the  glory  of  whofe  conquefts 
they  were  affociated,  the  Greeks  ftill  preferved  the 
forms,  and  difplayed  the  image,  of  that  free  con- 
ftitution  of  government,  whofe  fpirit  had  animated 
their  anceftors. 
Ctefiphon       While  Alexander  purfued  the  murderers  of  Da* 
^cufed  by  ^.j^g^  Athens  was  crowded  with  fpeftators  from  the 
and  de-  *  neighbouring  republics,  to  behold  a  long  prepared  in* 
fended  by  telleftual  confliO:  between  ^fchines  and  Demoft- 
henes!  "     henes,  whofe  rivalfliip  in  power  and  fame  had  for 
Oiymp,      many  years  divided  the  affeftions  of  their  country 
aTc'sso.  "^^"'  In  confequence  of  a  decree  propofed  by  Ctefi- 
phon, we  hav    feen  Demofthenes  honoured  with 
a  golden  crown,  as  the  reward  of   his   political 
merit.    His  adverfary  had,  even  before  the  death 
of  Philip,   denounced  the  author  of  this  decree 
as  a  violator  of  the  laws  of  his  coimtry.     i.  Be* 
caufe  he  had  decreed  public  honours  to  a  man 
aftually  entrufted  with  the  public  money,  and  who 
h^  not  yet  paffed  his  accounts.     2.  Becaufe,  con- 
trary   to  law,    he  had  advifed    that    the  crown 
conferred  on  Demofthenes,  fliould  be  proclaimed 
in  the  theatre.    3.  Becaufe  the  boafted  fervices  of 
Demofthenes  had  ended  in  public   difgrace  and 
ruin ;    and  that,  inftead  of  being  rewarded  with  a 

I  crown^ 
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crown,  he  ought  to  be  punifhed  9s  a  traitor.    Va-  c  H  A  P. 
rious  circumftances,  which  it  is  now  impoflible  to  XXXVIIL 
e^cplain,   retarded  the   hearing  of  this  important  ^"*"^''*~^ 
caufe,  till  the  fi;^th  year  of  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander.    The  triumph  of  the  Macedonians  feemed 
to  promife  every  advantage  to  j3Efchines,  who  had 
long    been    the    partifan    of   Philip,   and  of  his 
magnanimous  fon ;    and  who,  by  a  fkroke  aimed, 
at  Ctefiphon,  meant  chiefly  to  wound  Demofthenes, 
the  avowed  enemy  of  both. 

In  the  oration  of  ^aSfchines,  we  find  the  united  JEfchlnet 
powers  of   reafon  and  argument  combined  with  ^f^ 
the  mod  fplendid  eloquence.     Yet  the  perfuafive  lumny. 
vehemence  of  Demofthenes  prevailed  in  the  con- 
teft.     The  unexampled  exertions  ^^,  by  which  he 
obtained  this  viQ:ory,  will  be  admired  to  the  lateft 
ages  of  the  world.     To  what  an  exalted  pitch  of 
enthufiafm  muft  the  orator  have  raifed  himfelf  and 
his  audience,  when,  to  juftify  hi^  advifing  the  fatal 
battle  of  Chaeronaea,   he   exclaimed,     "  No,  my  ^ 

fellow-citizens,  you  have  not  erred ;  No  ;  I  fwear 
it  by  the  manes  of  thofe  heroes  who  fought  in  the 
fame  caufe  at  Maratjion  and  Plataea/*  What  fub- 
lime  art  was  required  to  arrive,  by  juft  degrees,  at 
this  lofty  or  rather  gigantic  fentiment,  which,  in 
any  other  light  than  the  inimitable  blaze  of  elo- 
quence with  which  it  was  furround^d^  would  ap- 
pear altogether  extravagant. 

The  orator  not  only   juftified   Ctefiphon    and  ^/^^^^ 
himfelf,  but  procured  the  banilhment  of  his  adver-  thenw. 

'®  See  the  Orat*  de  Coron.  throughout. 
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CHAP,  iary^  as  the  author  of  a  malignant  and  calunmloo^ 
^^^^^  accuiation.  Honourable  as  this  triumph  uras,  De- 
moflhenes  derived  more  folid  glory  from  the  ge* 
nerous  treatment  of  his  vanquifhed  rival.  B^ore 
.£fchines  fet  iail,  he  carried  to  him  a  purfeof 
money,  which  he  kindly  compelled  him  to  accept; 
a  generofity  which  made  the  banifhed  man  feel  fe- 
verely  the  weight  of  his^punifhment,  and  affeS- 
ingly  obferve,  **  How  deeply  muft  I  regret  the 
lofs  of  a  country,  in  which  enemies  are  more  ge- 
nerous than  friends  elfewhere  !*'  ^fchines  retired 
to  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  and  inftituted  a  fchool  of 
eloquence,  which  flourifhed  feveral  centuries.  It 
is  recorded,  that  having  read  to  his  fcholars  the 
oration  which  occafioned  his  banifhment,  it  was 
received  with  extraordinary  applaufe.  But  whea 
this  applaufe  was  redoubled  on  his  reading  the  an- 
fwer  of  Demofthenes,  he  was  fo  far  from  teftify- 
ing  envy,  that  he  exclaimed  to  his  audience,. 
"  What  would  have  been  your  admiration,  had 
you  heard  the  orator  himfelf!'* 
His  death.  Demofthenes  furvived  Alexander,  whofe  mag- 
Oiymp.  nanimity  difdained  to  punifh  an  enemy  whom  he 
iL  c/iaa.  fcarcely  regarded  as  dangerous.  But  this  illuftrious 
Athenian  patriot  fell  a  prey  to  the  more  fufpidous 
policy  of  Antipater.  At  the  defire  of  that  prince, 
he  was  baniftied  Athens,  and  being  purfued  by 
Macedonian  alTaflins  to  the  little  iiland  of  Calauria, 
he  ended  his  life  by  poifon  ". 
The  fen-  I^  "i^iy  be  thought,  that  the  conqueror  of  the 
tence  of     Perfian  empire  would  have  little  leifure,  or  incK- 

theAth*.  ''  ^ 

f'  Plut.  In  DemoiUien.  &  Lucian.  Dexnollh^  Encom. 
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nation,  to  attend  to  a  perfonal  altercation  between  two  CHAP. 

Athenian  orators;  and  that  neither  the  impeach-  r^i3 

meat  nor  the  defence  of  Demofthenes  could  afFe£l  mzxa  in 

his  pride  or  his  intereft.     It  deferves  to  be  confi-  ^^^^^^ 

dered,  however,  that  this  orator  was  the  inveterate,  nes,  ho- 

and  long  the  fuccefsful,  opponent  of  the  greatnefs  °^^^^ 

of  his  family ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  his  own  deration  of 

rdgn,  had  attempted,  with  more  courage,  indeed,  Aiexan- 

than  prudence,  to  overturn  the  yet  unconfolidated 

pillar  of  his  fortune.     But  whatever  indifference 

Alexander,   who   was  carefully   informed  of  the 

tranfaQions   of  Greece,   might   teftify  amidfl  the 

honours  of  Demofthenes,  it  cannot  be  believed  that 

he  heard  with  total  unconcern  the  fentence  of  the 

Athenian  people;   a  fentence  which  reverfed  the 

decifion  of  fortune,  and  arraigned  the  cruel  and 

melanchojiy  triumph  of  Philip  over  the  liberties  of 

Greece.     That  he  never  refented  the  indignity,  is  a 

proof  of  his  moderation ;  and  that  the  Athenians 

could  venture  on  a  meafure  fo  offenfive,  is  a  proof 

of  the  freedoni  and  fecurity  which  they  enjoyed 

under  the  Macedonian  governmeift. 

Deprived  indeed  of  the  honour,  but  alfo  delivered  State  of 

from  the  cares,  of  independent  fovereignty,   and  ^urine^the 

uddifturbed  by  thofe  continual  and  often  bloody  latter  years 

diffenfions,  which  deform  the  annals  of  their  tu-  ^f^exan- 

multuous  liberty,  the  Greeks  indulged  their  natural  der.*^ 

propenfity  to  the  focial  embellifhments  of  life ;  a 

propenfity  by  which  they  were  honourably  diftin- 

guiflied  above  all  othey  nations  of  antiquity.     Their 

innumerable  fliows,  feftivals,  and  dramatic  enter- 

...  * 

tainments,  «were  exhibited  ^h  more  pomp  than  at 

VOL.  IV*  z  any 
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CHAP,  any  former  perkxL    The  fchools  of  ph3afq>ber$ 
and  rhetoric^ns  were  frequented  by  all  defcripdons 
of  men.     Paindng  and  (btfuary  were  cultivated  with 
equal  ardour  and  fuccefs.      Many  improvements 
were  made  in  the  fciences;    and,   as  will  aqppear 
more  fully  hereafter,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athe- 
nians  in  particular,  (till  rivalled  the  tafte  and  ge- 
nius, though  not  the  fpirit  and  virtue,  of  their  an* 
ceftor$«     Yet  even  in  this  degenerate  ftate,  when 
patriotifm  aud  true  valour  were  extind,  and  thofe 
vanquiihed  republicans  had  neither  liberties  to  love, 
nor   country   to    defend,   their    martial   hcmours 
were   revived  and   brightened   by  an  affodarion 
with  the  renown  of  their  conqueror.     Under  Alex- 
ander, their  exploits,  though  direfted  to  very  dif- 
ferent purpofes,   equalled,    perhaps  excelled,  the   | 
boafted  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Plataea.     By  a  j 
fingularity  peculiar  to   their '  fortune,    the  a?ra  of  | 
their    political    difgrace  coincides  with  the  moft   I 
fplendid  period  of  their  military  glory.     Alexander   | 
was   himfelf  a    Greek;    his  kingdom    had   been   I 
founded  by  a  Gmcian  colony  ;  and,  to  revenge  the 
wrongs  of  that  nation,  he  undertook  and  accora- 
plilhed  the  moft  extraordinary  enterprifes  recorded 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  world. 
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CHAP.    XXXIX, 

Alexander's  Indian  Expedition.  —  Route  purfued  bf 
the  Army.^—Aornos  taken.  —  Nyfa  and  Mount 
Meros.'^  Alexander  pqffes  the  Indus  and  Hy* 
dafpes.  —  Defeats  Porus.-^Founds  Nicaa  and  Bu-^ 
cephalia.  —  Paffes  the  Acejines  and  Hydraotes.  -^ 
Sangala  taken.'-^Eqftern  Boundary  of  Alexander's 
ConqueJls.--^He fails  down  the  Hydafpes*  —  Takes 
the  Mallian  fortrefs.^^His  march  through  the 
Gedrofian  Defert.  —  Voyage  of  Nearchus.  —  AleX'- 
ander  improves  the  internal  State  of  his  Con-^ 
que/is.  —  Incorporates  the  Barbarian  Levies  with 
the  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  —  Intermarriages  of 
the  Europeans  and  AJiatics.  —  Artifices  to  prevent 
Alexander's  Return  to  Babylon.  •^—  His  Death y  and 
Charader.  —  Divijion  of  his  Conquejis.  —  Subfe^ 
quent  Hijlory  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  —  The  Wejlern 
Divifion  of  Alexander's  Empire  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  —  State  of  Greece  after  the  Age  of  Alex" 
ander. 

"DY  juft  views  of  policy,  rather  than  the  mad-  c  H  A  P. 
nefs  of  ambition,   Alexander  was  carried  to    xxxix. 
the  rugged  banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  laxartes.  Alexander 
The   fierce  nations  of  thofe  inhofpitable  regions  undertakes 
had,  in  ancient  times,  repeatedly  over-run  the  more  ^^*  edWon. 
>vealthy  and  more    civilized   provinces  of  Afia.  oiymp. 
Without  diffufing  through  the  Scythian  plains  the  ^"i:  *• 
terror  of  his  name,  the  conqueror  could  not  have 
fecurely  enjoyed  the  fplendour  of  Sufa  and  Babylon  ; 

z  2  nor  r-       t 
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Traverfcs 
theParo- 
pamifus.. 


nor  without  the  afliftance  of  numerous  and  warlike 
levies,  raifed  in  thofe  barbarous  countries,  could 
he  have  prudently  undertaken  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion. For  this  remote  and  dangerous  enterprife,  he 
prepared  early  in  the  fprihg ;  Amyntas  beuig  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Badria,  and  entrufted  with*  a  fuffi* 
cient  ftrength  to  overawe  the  furrounding  provinces. 
With  all  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  Alexander 
haftened  fouthwards,  and  in  ten  days  march  tra- 
verfed  the  Paropamifus,  a  link  of  that  immenfe 
chain  of  mountains,  reaching  from  the  coaft  of 
Cilicia  to  the  fea  of  China.  This  fouthern  belt, 
diftinguifhed  in  different  portions  of  its  length  by 
the  various  names  of  Taurus,  Paropamifus,  Imaus, 
and  Edmodus,  the  Greeks  confounded "  with  the 
northern  chain,  of  which  Scythian  Caucafus  is  a 
part,  and  whofe  remote  branches  extend  from  the 
ihores  of  the  Euxine  to  the  eaftem  extremity  of 
Tartary.  Such  is  the  ftrong  frame  which  fupports 
the  ponderous  mafs  of  Alia.  The  intermediate 
fpace,  efpecially  towards  the  central  country  of  Bu- 
charia,  is  far  more  elevated  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  ancient  continent  * ;  and  the  towering  heights 
of  Paropamifus  had  hitherto  defended  (if  we  ex- 
cept the  obfcure  expedition  of  Darius)  th#  feeble 
majefty  bf  India  againft  the  ravagers  of  the  earth. 
The  difficulties  of  this  celebrated  journey  have, 

'  The  errors  of  Diodenis,  l.xvil.  p.  55 3.  and  of  Curtius,  LviL 
c.  iiu  are  avoided  by  Arrian,  l.v.  p.  103.  and  by  Strabo,  Lxv. 
p.  7a4»  See  alfo  Arrian.  Indie,  c.a. 

*  That  is,  the  Afia  known  to  the  Ancieijts ;  for,  by  barometrical 
obfervations  many  parts  of  Chinefe  Tartary  are  ijjooo  feet  above  the 
yellow  fea ;  and  the  highlands  there,  are  far  more  elevated  than  thofe 
of  Bucharia.  Conf.  Pallas  Adl.  Petropol.  an.  1777^  Staunton's  China, 
Vcl,  iL  p.ac6.  Kirwan's  Gedoglcal  EfTays.  p.a6.  &  feqq. 
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perhajps,  heea  rather  exaggerated  than  defcribed,  CHAP. 

by  the  hiftorians  of  Alexander,     Yet  our  indul-  ^ 'i 

gence  may  pardon  the  fanciful  *  expreffidns  of  an- 
tiquity, when  we  read  itt  the  work  of  a  modem 
writer  of  acknowledged  veracity,  **  Thofe  moun* 
tains  are  covered  with  ice ;  the  cold  which  I  fuf- 
fered  was  extreme  ;  the  country  prefents  a  melan- 
choly image  of  death  and  horror  ^'* 

But  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  was  not  Difficulty 
the  only  difficulty  with  which  the  Macedonians  J^^id  ^^^^^^^^ 
to  ftruggle.     The  northern  regions  of  India  were  to  India 
inhabited  in  ancient,  as  they  are  ftill  in  modern  ^>^^^* 
times,  by  men  of  fuperior  ftrength  and  courage  ^  j 
and  the  vigorous  refiftance  made  by  the  natives  of 
thofe  parts,  rendered  it  as  difficult  for  Alexander 
to  penetrate  into  the  Indian  peninfula  by  land,  as 
it  has  always  been  found   eafy  by  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe,  to  invade  and  fubdue  the  un- 
warlike  inhabitants  of  its  coafts. 

The  experienced  leader  feems  to  have  conduced  Ro^te  piar* 
his  army  by  the  route  ofXandahar,  well  known  to  aLx-^ 
the  caravans  of  Agra  ?ind  Ifpahan*     Having  reached  andcr. 
the  banks  of  the  Cophenes,  he  divided  his  forces  ; 
the  greater  part  he  retained  under  his  immediate 
command  j  the  remainder  were  detached^,  under 
Hepha^^ion  and  Perdiccas,  tp  clear  the  ro?id  to  the 
Indus,  and  to  make  all  necelTary  preparations  for 
croiling  that  river.     After  many  fevere  confjifts, 
he  fubdued  the  Afpii,  Thryraei,  Arafaci,  and  Af^ 

*  Curtius,  l.vii.  C.3. 

3  See  "  le  Voyage  du  Pere  Defideri.'*     Jt  was  performed  in  the  ll 

year  ^715.     Lettres  Edifiantes,  xv.  185.  -     ,. 

5  j^'m,  p.  9  7,  &  feqq. 
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CHAP,  facem ;  fcoured  the  baidks  of  the  Cho2^  and  Co^ 
^^^,  phenes;  expelled  the  Barbarians  from  their  faft- 
neffes;   and  drove  them  towards  their  northern 
moimtains,  which  fupply  the  fources  of  the  Oxus 
and  the  Indus.  ^ 

Aoraos  Near  the  weftern  margin  of  the  latter,  one  place, 

tftken.        defended  by  the  Baziri  %  ftill  defied  his  aflaults. 
This  place,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aomos,  aflfoyded 
refuge  not  only  to  the  Baziri,  but  to  the  moft  war- 
,  like  of  their  neighbours,  after  their  other  ftrong- 

holds  had  furrendered.  From  its  defcription,  it 
aj)pears  to  have  been  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpofe  of  a  long  and  vigorous  defence.  •  Mount 
Aomos  was  two  hundred  furlongs  in  circuit ;  eleven 
in  height,  where  loweft ;  acceflible  by  only  one 
dangerous  path  cut  in  the  rock  by  art ;  containing, 
near  the  top,  a  plentiful  fpring  of  water,  a  thick 
and  lofty  wood,  together  with  a  fuffident  quantity 
of  arable  land  to  employ  the  labour\  of  a  th6ufand 
men.  An  emulation  of  glory  prompted  Alexander 
to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  a  place,  which  fable 
defcribed  as  impregnable  to  the  greateft  heroes  of 
antiquity  *.     By  the  voluntary  affiftance  and  direc- 

^  It  is  worthy  of  remark^  that  the  defcendants  of  Alexander's  fol- 
lowers havl  been  recognifed  in  Bijore,  the  country  of  tl^  Baziri. 
Several  oriental  writers,  particularly  the  author  of  the  Ayin  Acbaree* 
maintain  this  faift ;  the  bare  report  of  which  ai^ues  a  p«rfe<5l  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  that  Alexander  fubjefted  Bijore,  and 
transferred  his  conquefb  to  his  countrymen.  Rennel's  Memoir,  ad 
edition,  ip.i62.    , 

'  Arrian,  p.  9S.  who  fupplies  the  particulars  in  the  text,  fays,  that 
he  knows  not  whether  it  was  the  Grecian*  T yrian,  or  Egyptian  Hcr- 
*  cules,  who  laid  fiege  unfuccefsfidly  to  Aornos.  He  doubts  whether 
any  of  them  ever  penetrated  to  India ;  adding,  that  the  name  of  Her- 
cules apiiears  to  him  to  have  been  employed,  on  this  occafion,  as  on 
toany  others,  <*  «j  ^o/u^rnv  ra  ^.oya/*  "  as  an  offentatious  fi^on/' 

.     itf  '  tion 
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tidn  tof  fome  neighbouring  tribes,  hoftile  to  the  cHAP, 
Baziri,  Ptolemy  afcended  part  dfthe  rock  unper-  XXXgC,^ 
ceived ;  Alexander  with  his  ufual  diligence  raifed  a 
mount,  erefted  his  en|H^,  and  prepared  to  annoy 
the  enemy.  But,  beforfe  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
employ  the  refources  of  his  genius,  by  which  he 
had  taken  places  ftill  ftronger  than  Aornos,  the 
garrifon  fent  a  herald,  under  pretence  of  furrender- 
ing  on  terms,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  pro- 
trafl:  negociation  during  the  whole '  day,  and  at 
night  to  eflFeS:  their  efcape.  Alexander,  who 
fafpefted  this  intention,  met  their  art  with  fimilar 
addrefs.  .  Patiently  waiting  till  the  Indians  de- 
fended the  mountain,  he  took  poffeflion  of  the 
ftrong-hold  which  they  had  abandoned,  having 
previoufly  pofted  a  proper  detachment  to  intercept 
the  fugitives,  and  punifh  their  perfidy, . 

The   Macedonians  proceeded  fouthward   from  Alexander 
Aomofi,  into  the  country  between  ike  Cophenes  marches  to 
and  the  Indus.     In  this  fertile  diftrift,  the  army,  Mounr 
as  it  advanced  towards  Mount  Meros  and  the  cele-  Menw. 
brated  Nyfa,  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the 
citizens  of  that  place,   which   (could  we  believe 
hiftoric  flattery)  had  been  founded  in  the  heroic 
or  rather  in  the  fabulous  ages,  by  a  Grecian  colony 
under  Bacchus  ^   at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  his 
conquefts*      Thefe  wandering   Greeks^   might  we 
indulge  for  a  moment  the  fuppofition  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Nyfa  were  really  entitled  to  that  name, 
appear  in  this  Indian  foil  to  have  degenerated  from 
the  courage,  while  they  preferved  the  policy,  the 
docjuence,  and  the  artifices,  of  their  European 

*  Anian  Indie,  c  j. 

z  4  brethren* 
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CHAP,  brethren,  JBeing  immediatejy  conduced  to  ^esh 
Xxxix>  ander,  who  had  juft  fat  down  in  his  tent,  covered 
Vith  fweat  and  duft,  and  ftill  armed  with  his  oifque 
and  lance,  they  teftified  grait  hqrror  at  his  afpeO:, 
^d  threw  theinfelves  prpftrate  on  the  ground. 
The  King  having  railed  thern  from  this  humiliating 
pofture,  and  addreffed  them  with  bis  nfiial  con4e-r 
icenfion,  they  recovered  fufEdent  boldnefs  to  en- 
treat him  to  fpare  their  country  and  their  liberties, 
for  the  fake  of  Bacchus  their  founder.  In  proof  of 
this  allegation,  they  infifted  pn  the  name  Nyfa,  de- 
rived from  the  nurfe  ^  of  Bacchus,  and  on  the  abun- 
dance, not  only  of  vines  an^  laurel,  but  of  ivy^ 
which  grew  in  tbeir  territory,  and  in  np  other  part 
of  India.  Alexander,  willing  to  adpiit  a  preten- 
fion,  which  might  atteft  to  fucceeding  ages  that  he 
had  carried  his  con^uefts  ftill  farther  than  Bacchus^ 

readily 

'  The  rcfpe^  fliewn  by  the  Greeks  to  their  nurfes  is  well  known, 
and  is  attcfted  by  the  tragedians.  In  this  refpedl,  the  mocierH  Greeks 
Jlill  imitate  their  ancellors.  The  word  employed  to  fignify  a  norfej 
properly  denotes  "  a  fecond  mother."  See  Monfieiir  Guys'  Voyage 
Litters^ire  de  la  Grece,  Lettre  y.  ' 

^  Eratofthenes  the  Cyrenian,  ^d  m^i^y  other  ancj^nt  writers^ 
aflerted,  thajt  the  ficflions  fconceming  Bacchus's  expedition  to  the  Eaftf 
were  invented  by  the  flatterers  of  Alexander,  ^.ut  Strahio  jullly  ol>i 
fervee  that  the  belief  of  that  expedition  long  preceded  the  age  of  the 
fon  of  Philip.  To  juftify  this  obfervation>  he  cites  the  verfes  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  '  The  latter  of  thefe  poets,  in  the  prologue 
to  his  Bacchay  introduces  Bacchus,  fayjng,  that  he  had  come  t^ 
Thebes,  and  adorned  with  vines  the  temple  of  Semele. 

^P^ttif  rr  Xli^<Tuv  d*  yiKuJoXvrfm  TcXccKag^ 

M«)let>y,  EieiXQuv  A^aSiay  t*  ivlouixovcc 

Acrtuv  TE  vcKraVf  a  ^rap  aX/itt/^ay  »>m 

*      KuTou,  fjLtycunv  EXXtio-i  Bot^a^  6'  ofJkU 

w  Leaving 
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teadily  granted  their  requeft.  Having  underflx)o4  c  H  A  F, 
that  Nyfa  was  governed  by  an  ariftocracy,  he  de*  ^^PPQX>^ 
ijnanded,  as  hoftages,  sin  hundred  of*  their  prin» 
cipal  (citizens,  and  thr^|^ndred  of  their  cavalry. 
This  demand  excited  Are  fmile  of  Acuphis,  who 
headed  the  embaffy,  Alexander  defired  him  to 
interpi|[t  his  fipilel  He  replied,  ^*  O  king !  you 
are  welcome  to  three  hundred  of  our  horfemen, 
and  more,  ihould  ypu  require  them,  But  can  you 
believe  it  poffible  that  any  city  fliould  long  con- 
tinue fafe,  after  lofing  an  hundred  of  its  mofl 
virtuous  citizens  ?  }nftead  of  one  hundred  of  the 
Ijeft,  fliouId  you  be  contented  with  two  hundred 
of  jhe  worft,  men  in  Nyfa,  be  affured  that,  at 


**  Leaving  tlie  golden  fields  of  tl^e  Lydians^  the  fun4)eat  plains 
^f  Phrygia  and  Periia,  the  Badhian  fortrefles,  and  the  wintry 
^rms  of  the  Medes  —  having  over-run  happy  Arabia,  and  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Afia,  crowned  with  fair  turrctted  citie$^ 
iahabit^4  hy  mingled  Greeks  and  Barbarians,*'  ^Sophocles 
mentions  Nyila  in  particular  B^orourt  xXfw>jv  Nucowv.  Vide 
Strabo,  l,xy.  p.  687.  Notwithftanding  fuch  refpe<5bible  autho- 
rities '  for  the  vulgar  traiiition,  both  Strabo  and  Arrian  treat  the 
expedition  of  Bacchus  to  India  as  a:  fable ;  the  geographer  on  the 
following  grounds:  i.  Becaufe  the  relations  of  authors  on  thii^ 
iubjedl"  are  totally  incoilfifteht.  a.  Becaufe  many  of  the  writers 
who  accompanied  Alexander  are  altogether  filent  concerning  this 
xiaatter.  3.  Becaufe  the  intermediate  countries,  between  Greece 
and  India,  poflefs  no  monuments  of  this  pretended  expedition. 
Strabo,  p.  688.  The  philofophical  hiilorian  difcovers  his 
fentiments  to  be  the  fame  with  Str'abo's,  but  expreffts  himfelf 
with  more   tendemefs    for    the   popular    fuperftition,    concluding, 

/*6|iAv0fv/xeyar» ;"  «  that  the  traditions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the 
Gods  ought  not  to  be  too  carefully  fifted."  Arrian,  p.  loi.  An 
dbfervation  which  might  have  merited  the  attention  of  thofe  who,  in 
later  times,  have  ventured  to  explain  hiftorically,  or  to  analyze,  the 
precian  mythology.  ^        * 

your 
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CHAP,  your  return,  you  will  find  this  country  in  as  flou- 

XXTOC^  rifhing  a  condition  as  when  you  left  it.*'     Pleafed 

with  hi6  addrefs,  Alexander  remitted  hfe  demand 

of  the  magiffrates;    he  was  accompanied  by  the 

cavalry,  aiid  by  the  fon  and  nephew  of  AcUphfs, 

who  were  ambitious  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under 

fuch  aa  accomplifhed  general.  jf 

Alexander       The  tranfaftions  which  we  have  defcribed,  and 

paffesthe    a  march  of  fixteen  days  from  th6  Oxus  to  the 

^w'esAe  I'^dus,  allowed  time  for  Hephgeftion  and  Perdiccas 

rubmiffion  to  make  the  "preparations  neceffary  for  paffing  the 

of  Taxiles.  jj^^^gj.  ^^^^^^    probably    by  a  bridge    of  boats  ^ 

On  the  eaftem  bank,  Alexander  recdved  the  fub- 
miffion  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  Of  thefe, 
Taxiles,  who  was  the  moft  confiderable,  brought, 
befides  other  valuable  prefents,  the  affiftance  of 
feven  thoufand  Indian  horfe,  and  furreiidered  his 
capital,  Taxila,  the  moft  wealthy  and  populous 
city  between  the  Indus  and  Hydafpes.    But  the 

5  Arrian»  p.  loo  &  103,  leaves  it  uncertain  in  what  manner 
the  brieve  was  confiru<S^ed.  Neither  that  accurate  -wTiter,  nor 
the  othei-  carelefs  defcribers  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander, 
aib«rtain  the  pa6  of  the  Indus^  at  which  the  Macedonians 
cxofled  that  river.  Major  Rennel,  late  furveyor-general  of  Ben- 
gal, has  the  following  obfcrvations  in  his  admirable  memoir  on  the 
map  of  Indollan :  <<  I  uke  it  for  granted,  that  Alexander  crolTed 
the  Indus  at  the  place  where  the  city  of  Attock  now  Hands;  as 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages  the  pafs  on  the  Indus  leading 
from  the  countries  of  Cabul  and '  Candahar  into  India.  .  .  .  Attock 
rr-^ft  then  ftand  on  the  fite  of  the  Taxila  of  Alexander.  From 
thence,  as  his  intention  fecms-to  have  been  to  penetrate  by  the 
fliorteft  way  to  the  Ganges,  he 'would  proceed  by  the  oniinary 
road  to  that  part  of  the  bank  of  the  Hydafjpes  (or  Behat)  where 
the  fortrafs'  of  Rotas  now  Hands ;  and  here  he  '  put  in  execution 
his  ftratagem  for  croffing  the  river,  whilfl  the  oppofite  ihore  was 
polTefTed  by  Porus.*'     Of  which  more  in  the  text. 

King, 
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Kii^,  who  never  allowed  himfelf  to  be  outdone  in  chap. 
generofity,  reftored  and  augmented  the  dominions  ,^^™^ 
of  Taxiles. 

The  army  croffed  the  Indus  about  the  time  of  Prepares  to 
the  fummer  folftice,  at  which  feafon  the  Indian  ^^^ 
rivers  are  fwelled  by  heavy  rains,  as  well  as  by  the  notwith- 
melted  fiiow,    which  defcends   in  torrents  from  ^^s 
Paropamilus,       Trufting    to    this    circumftance,  tion  ^  ' 
Porus,   a  powerful  and  warlike  prince,  had  en*  ^^"^^ 
camped  on  the  Shantrou,  or  Hydafpes,  with  thirty 
thoufand  foot,  four  thpufand  horfe,  three  hundred 
armed  chariots,  and  two  hundred  elephants*     At 
201  inconfiderable  diftance  from  the  main  body,  his 
fon  commanded  a  detachment,  confiiting  of  the 
jame  kind  of   forces,  which   were   all  ^well  zc^ 
coutred  and  excellently   difciplined.      Alexander 
perceived  the  difficulty  of  pafling  the  Hydafpes  in 
the  face  of  this  formidable  hoft ;  a  difficulty  which 
muft  be  greatly  increafed  by  the  elephants,  whofe 
noife,  and  fmell,  and  afped,  were  alike  terrible  to 
cavalry.     He  therefore  collefted  provifions  on  the 
oppofite  bank,  and  induftrioufly  gave  out  that  he 
purpofed  to  delay  paffing  the  river  till  a  more 
favourable  feafon.     This  artifice  deluded  not  the 
Indians  j  and  Porus  kept  his  poft.     The  King  next 
had   recourfe  to  a  difiFerent  ftratagem.      Having 
pofted  his  cavalry  in  feparate  detachments  along 
the  river,  he  commanded  them  to  raife  in  the  night 
loud  fhouts  of  war,  and  to  fill  the  bank  with  agi- 
tation and  tumult,  as  if  they  had  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  effeO:  their  paffage.     The  noife  roufed 
the    enemy,   and  Porus  coudufted  his  elephants 

where- 
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CHAP,  wherever  the  danger  threatened.  This  fcene  was 
\i,-^-  _'  repeated  feveral  fucceffive  nights ;  during  which 
the  Barbarians  were  fatigued  and  harafled  by  per- 
petual alarms.  Poms  difcovering,  as  he  fondly 
believed,  that  nothing  was  intended  by  this  vain 
noife,  but  niei;ely  to  difturb  his  repofe,  at  length 
defifted  from  following  the  motions  of  the  Mace- 
doi^an  cavalry,  and  remained  quiet  in  his  en- 
campment, having  ftationed  proper  guards  on  the 

Pifpofi-  Thefalfe  fecurity  of  Porus  enabled  Alexander  to 

A^  ^u  ^^^  ^^^  long-meditated  purpofe.  At  the  diftance 
ptfe.  of  about  eighteen  miles  from  his  camp,  and  at 
the  principal  winding  of  the  Hydafpes,  there 
flood  a  lofty  rock,  thickly  covered  with  trees  j  and 
near  to  this  rock,  an  ifland,  likewife  over-run  with 
wood  and  uninhabited.  Such  Jcenery  was  favour- 
able for  concealment :  it  immediately  fuggefted  to 
Alexander  thedefign  of  paffing  the  river  with  a  ftrong 
detachment,  which  he  refolved  to  command 
in  perfon,  as  he  feldom  did  by  others  what  he  could 
himfelf  perform ;  and,  amidft  the  variety  of  operq.-^ 
tions,  always  claimed  for  his  own,  the  ta{k  of  im-^ 
portance  or  danger.  TI]ie  Macedonian  phalanx, 
the  new  levies  from  Paropamifus,  together  with 
the  Indian  auxiliaries,  and  one  divifion  of  the 
cavalry,  remained  under  the  command  of  Cra- 
terus.  ,  They  had  orders  to  amufe  the  enemy  by 
making  fires  in  the  night,  and  by  preparing  openly, 
during  day  time,  to  crofs  the  Hydafpes.     While 

^  Arrian,  l.v.  p.107.  &feqq. 

thef? 
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"    thefe  operations  were  carrying  on  by  Craterus,  c  HAFi 
Alexander,   having    coUefted    hides    and    boats,  y_  ^    ^ 
marched  up   the  cou|ttry  with  a   choice    body  of 
light  infantry^  the  Aiders  and  Agrians,  the  Bac- 
trian,  Scythiah,  and  Parthian"  cavalry,  together 
with   a  due  proportion  of    heavy-armed  troops; 
the  whole  a  well-afTorted  brigade,  adapted  to  every 
mode  of  warfare  required  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  arms  or  difpolitionof  the  enemy^  Having 
receded  from  the  bank  to  a  diftance'fufficiently 
remote  for  eluding  the  obfervation  of  Porus,    he 
advanced  towards  the  rock  and  ifland  ;^and  in  this 
fecure  poft  prepared  to  embark,  after  taking  fuch 
precautions  againft    the    viciffitudes  of   war  and 
fortune,  as  could  be  fuggefted  only  by  the  moft 
profound  military  genius*      The  orders  given  to 
Craterus  were   precife  :    fhould   the  Indians  per- 
ceive, and  endeavour  to  interrupt  the  paffage  to 
the  rock  and  ifland,  he  was  in  that  cafe  to  haften 
over  with  his  cavalry ';  otherwife  not  to  ftii:  from 
his  poft,  until  he  obferved  Porus  advancing  againft 
Alexander,  or  %ing  from  the  field.     At  an  equal 
diftance     between    the    bank  where    Alexander 
meant  to  pafs,  and  the  camp  where   Craterus  lay, 
Attalus  and  Meleager  were  pofted  with  a  powerful 
body  of  mercenaries,  confifting   chiefly  of  Indian 
mountaineers,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Mlsice- 
donians,    and   taken  into  pay  by  the   conqueror. 
To  provide  for  any  unfbrefeen   accident,  fentinels 

**  Arrian    calls    them    the    Dahae ;     they    were    hrfevrc^oTou, 
«  archers  on  horfeback.*'    Arrian,  I.  v.  p.  109. 

^  were 
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CHAP,  were  ptice4  along  the  bank,  at  convenient  diA 

^^?^  tances,  to  obferve  and  repeat  fignals. 

Thepaf-         Fortune  £aivoured    thefe  judicious    difpofidons; 

%eef.  j^  violent  tempcft  concealed  from  the  enemy's 
outguards  the  tumult  of  preparation ;  the  claih  of 
armour  and  the  voice  of  command  bdng  over- 
powered by  the  complicated  crafh  of  rain  and 
thunder.  When  the  ftorm  fomewhat  abated,  the 
horfe  and  infantry,  in  fuch  proportions  as  both  the 
boats  and  hides  could  convey,  pafled  over,  un- 
perceived,  into  the  ifland.  Alexander  led  the  line, 
accompanied  in  his  veffel  of  thirty  oars  by  Seleu- 
cus,  Ptolemy,  Perdiccas,  and  Lyfimachus ;  pames 
deftined  to  fill  the  ancient  world,  when  their  re- 
nown was  no  longer  repreffed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing greatnefs  of  their  matter's  glory. 

The  King  firft  reached  the  oppofite  bank,  in 
fight  of  the  enemy's  out-guards,  who  haftened,  in 
trepidation,  to  convey  the  unwelcome  intelligence 
to  Porus.  The  Macedonians  meanwhile  formed 
^  in  order  of  battle ;  but,  before  meeting  their  ene- 
mies, they  had  to  fl:ruggle  with  an  unforefeen  dif- 
ficulty. The  coaft  on  which  he  landed  was  the 
Ihore  of  another  ifland,  disjoined  frocgi  the  con- 
tinent by  a  river  commonly  fordable,  but  adually 
fo  much  fweiled  by  the  rains  of  the  preceding  night, 
that  the  water  reached  the  breads  of  the  men,  and 
the  necks  of  the  horifes.  Having  paflfed  this 
dangerous  ftream  with  his  cavahy  and  targeteers, 
Alexander  advanced  with  all  poflible  expedition, 
confidering,  that  ihould  Porus  offer  battle,  thefe 

forces 
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forces  would  refift  till  joined  by  the  heavy  infantry  s  e  h  A  Fi 
but  ihould  the  Indians  be  ftruck  with  panic  at  his  ^^^\, 
unexpefted  paflage  of  the  Hydafpes,    the  light- 
armed  troops  would  thus   be  in  time  to  attack 
and  purfue  them  with  advantage* 

Upon  the  firft  alarm  given  by  his  out-guards,  Porus's  f<m 
Porus  detached  his  fon  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  ju^^^^n. 
the.  enemy, with  two  thoufand  horfe,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  armed  chariots.  Thefe  forces^ 
arriving  too  late  to  defend  the  bank,  were  fpeedily 
broken  and  put  to  flight  by  the  equeftrian  archers  j 
their  leader  and  four  hundred  horfemen  were  flain ; 
moft  of  the  chariots  were  taken,  the  flime  of  the 
river,  which  rendered  them  unferviceable  in  the 
a£tion,  likewife  interrupting  their  flight. 

The  fad  news  of  this   difcomfiture  deeply    af-  Dlfpofi- 
fliSed  Porus ;  but  his  immediate  danger  allovyed  b^^^p^^f* 
not  time  for  reflexion.     Craterus  vifibly  prepared  for  refill- 
to  pafs  the  river,  and  to  attack   him  in  front ;  his  ^"^  '^^ 
flanks  were  threatened  with  the  fhock  of  the  Mace- 
donian   horfe,  elated   by  recent  viftory.      In   this 
emergency  the  Indian  appears  to  have  aflied  with 
equal  prudence  and  firmnefs.     Unable  to   oppofe 
this  complicated  aflault,  he  left    part   of  the  ele- 
phants under  a  fmall  guard,  to  frighten  rather  than 
refifl:,   Craterus's  cavalry ;    while,  at  the  head  of 
his  whole  army,  he  marched  in  perfon  to  meet  the 
more  formidable   divifion   of  his  enemies,    com- 
manded by  their  King.     His  horfe  amounted  to 
four,  and  his  foot  to  thirty,  thoufand ;  but  the  part 
of  his  ftrength  in  which  he  feemed  moft  to  confide, 
conlifted  of  three  hundred   armed   chariots,  and 
2  two 
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CHAP,  two  hundred  elephants.  With  thefe  forces,  PoruS 
^  -^P-,_i.  advanced,  until  he  found  a  plain  fufficiently  dry 
^aad  firm  for  his  chariots  to  wheel.  He  then  ar- 
ranged his  elephants  at  intervals  of  an  hundred 
feet :  in  thefe  intervals  he  placed  his  infantry,  a 
little  behind  the  line.  By  this  order  of  battle,  he 
expeded  to  intimidate  the  enemy,  fince  their 
horfe,  he  thought,  would  be  deterred  from  ad- 
vancing at  fight  of  die  elephants ;  and  their  in- 
fantry, he  imagined,  would  not  venture  to  attack 
the  Indians  in  front,  while  they  muft  be  themfelves 
expofed  to  be  attacked  in  flank,  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  thofe  terrible  animals.  At  either 
extremity  of  the  line,  the  elephants  bore'  huge 
wooden  towers,  filled  with  armed  nien.  The  ca- 
valry formed  the  wings,  covered  in  front  with  the 
armed  chariots, 
^kafui  Alexander  by  this  time  appeared  at  the  head  of 

^rof'the  ^^^  ^oysl  cohort,  and  equeftrian  archers.  Perceiv- 
Macedoni-  ing  that  the  enemy  had  already  prepared  for  battle, 
*™y*  he  commanded  a  halt,  until  the  heavy^armed 
troops  fhould  join.  This  being  eftefted,  he  al- 
lowed them  time  to  reft  and  recover  ftrength, 
»  carefully  encircling  them  with  the  cavalry  j  and 
meanwhile  examined,  with  his  ufual  diligence,  the 
difpofition  of  the  Indians.  Upon  obferving  their 
order  of  battle,  he  immediately  determined  not 
to  a^ttack  them-  in  front,  in  order  to  avoid  encoun- 
•tering  the  difficulties  which  Porus  had  artfully 
thrown  in  hisf  way ;  and  at  once  refolved  on  an 
operation,  which,  -with  fuch  troops  as  thofe  whom 
he  commanded,   could  fcarcely  fail  to  'i«x)ve  de* 

dfive. 
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tiCite.    By  intricate  and  fldlful  manoeuvre,  alto-*  &  H  A  P^ 

•  XXXIX* 

gether  unintelligible  to  the  Indians,  he  moved  im-  ^ 
})erceptibly  towards  their  left  wing  with  .the 
flower  of  hi&  cavalry ^  The  remainder,  conduced 
by  Caenus^  ftretched  towards  the  rights  having 
orders  to  wheel  at  a  given  diftance,  that  they 
might  attack  the  Indians  in  rear^  fhould  they  wait 
to  receive  the  fhock  of  Alexander's  fquadrons.  A 
thoufand  equeftrian  archers  direfted  their  rapid 
courfe  towards  the  fame  wing  j  while  the  Macedo- 
nian  foot  remained  firm  in  its  poft,  waiting  the  event 
of  this  complicated  aflault,  whicli  appears  to  have 
been  conduced  with  the  moft  precife  obfervance 
of  time  and  diftance. 

The  Indian  horfe^  haraffed  by  the  equeftrian  Th«  bsttde 
archers,  and  expofed  to  the  danger  of  being  fur-^  dafpcl^^' 
rounded,  were  obliged  to  form  into  two  divifionsj 
of  which  one  prepared  to  refift  Alexander,  and 
the  other  faced  about  to  meet  Caenus.  But  this 
evolution  fo  much  difordered  their  ranks  and  de*"^ 
jeded  their  courage^  that  they  were  totally  unable 
to  ftand  the  fhock  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry,  which 
furpafled  them  as  much. in  ftrength  and  fpirit,  as 
it  excelled  them  in  difciphne.  The  fugitives  took 
f efuge,  as  behind  a  line  of  friendly  towers,  in  the 
intervals  that  had  been  left  between  the  elephants* 
Thefc  fierce  animals  were  then  conducted  agsanft 
the  enemy's  horfe ;  which  movement  was  no  fooner 
obferved  by  the  infantry,  than  they  feafonably  ad- 
vanced, and  galled  the  a0aitants  with  darts  and 
arrows.  Wherever  the  elephants  turned,  the  Mace-* 
donians  opened  their  ranks^  finding  it  dangerous 

VOU  IV.  A  A  to 
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C  HA  P.  to  refift   them  with   a  clofe  and  deep   phalaiu:. 

XXXIX.  Meanwhae,  the  Indian  cavafay  rallied,  and  were 
repelled  with  giieater  lofs  than  before.  They  again 
fimght  the  fame  friendly  retreat ;  but  thdr  flight 
was  now  intercepted,  and  themfelyes  almoft:  intirely 
furHounded,  by  the  Macedonian  horfe  ;  at  the  lame 
time  thstf  the  elephants,  having  loft  their  riders, 
«iraged  at  being  pent  up  within  a  narrow  fpace, 
and  furious  tiiirough  their  wounds,  proved  more 
formidable  to  friends  than  foes,  becaufe  the  Ma- 
cedonians, having  the  advantage  of  an  open 
ground,  could  every  where  give  vent  to  their 
fury  ". 

The  la-         The  battle  was  decided  before  the  divifion,  under 

^^  Graterus,  paffed  the  river.  But  the  arrival  of  thefe 
frefh  troops  rendered  the  purfuit  peculiarly  de- 
ftrudive.  The  unfortunate  Porus  loft  boA  his 
foiis,  all  his  captains,  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and 
three  thoufand  horfe.  The  elq)hants,  fpent  with 
'  fatigue, '  were  flain  or  taken  ;  even  the  armed  cha- 
riots were  hacked  in  pieces,  having  proved  formi- 
dable in  fhow  only,  could  we  believe  that  little 
more  than  three  hundred  men  perifhed  on  the  fide 
of  Alexander.  An  obvious  inconfiftency  too  often 
appears  in  the  hiftorians  of  that  conqueror  '*.  With 
a  view  to  enhance  ^his  merit,  they  defcribe  and  ex- 
aggerate the  valour  and  refiftance  of  his  enemies  j 

"  Arrlan,  p.iia. 

"  See  Arrian,  p.  113.     The  obfervation  applies  not,  however,  to 

that  hiftmian,  but  rather  to  Ptolemy  and  Ariilobulus,  from  whom  he 

^      derived  his  materials;  nor  could  it  be  expe<fled  that  thofe  generals 

fliould  preferve  perfecSl  impartiality  in  relating  the  exploits  of  a  mallff 

■whom  they  admired. 

but, 
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but,  in  computing  the  numbers  of  die  flaitt,  they  CH  A  ». 
become  averfe  to  allow  this  valour  and  refiftance  to  ,_  _^_.  J^ 
have  produced  thdr  adequate  effefls^ 

The  Indbn   King  having  behaved    with  gt^al:  Courage 
gallantry  in  the  engagement,  was  the  laft  to  leave  ^nimky 
the  field.     His  flight  being  retarded  by  his  wounds,  of  Ponw. 
he  was  overtaken  by  Taxiles,  whom  Alexander 
entrufted  with  the  care  of  feizing  him  alive.     But 
Porus,   perceiving  the   approach  of  a  man^   who 
had  long   been   his  enemy,   turned  his   elephant, 
and   prepared  to  renew  the  combat,     Alexander 
then  difpatched  to  him  Mero^,  an  Indian  of  dif* 
tindion,    who,    he    underftood,     had     formerly 
lived    with   Porus  in   habits    of  friendfhip.      By 
the  entreaties  of'Meroe,  the  high-minded  prince, 
fpent  with  thirft  and  fatigue,  was  finally  perfuaded 
to  furrender;  and  being  refrelhed  with  drink  and 
repofe,  was  conduced  into  the  prefence  of  the  con* 
queror,     Alexander  admired  his  ftature  (for  he 
was  above   feven  feet  high)  and  the  majdfty  of 
his  perfon ;  but  he  admired  ftill  more  his  courage 
and  magnanimity.      Having    alked    in    what    he  Rewarded 
could  oblige  him  ?    Porus  anfwered,  "  By  admg  aJder!*" 
like  a  King.''     "  That,'*  faid  Alexander  with  a 
fmile,  "  I  (hould  do  for  my  own  fake,  but  what 
^  can  I  do  for  yours  ?*'     Porus  replied,  **  All  my 
wiihes  are  contained  in  that  one  requeft  '^**     None 

evef 

'^  The  modem  hiilories  of  Alexander  iiniverially  mifreprefent 
this  conference.  All  of  them,  as  far  as  I  know,  make  Porus  {ay* 
^  that  he  defires  to  be  treated  like  a  King :"  an  explanation 
which    cannot  be    reconciled   with  Alexander's    reply^    T«ro  fUit 

A  A  »  '  ^     «  I  wai 
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CHA  P.  ever  difcemed  virtue  better  than  Alexander,  6r  dws 
^^^^^.  more  ftudipus  to  reward  it.  Struck  with  the  firm- 
hefs  of  Poms,  he  declared  him  reinftated  on  his 
throne ;  acknowledged  him  for  his  ally  and  his 
friend ;  and,  having  foon  afterwards  received  the 
fubmiflion  of  the  Glaufae,  who  poffeffed  thirty- 
feven  cities  on  his  eaftem  frontier,  the  leaft  of 
which  contained  five  thoufand,  and  many  of  the 
greateil  above  ten  thoufand  inhabitants,  he  added 
this  populous  province  <o  the  dominions  of  his 
new  confederate.  Immediately  after  the  battle, 
he  interred  the  flain,  performed  the  accuftomed 
faqrifices,  and  exhibited  gymnaftic  and  equeftrian 
Foundap  games  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydafpes.  Before 
l^aaand  ^®^g  ^^^^  river,  he  founded  two  cities,  Nicaea  and 
Bucepha-  Bucephalia:  the  former  was  fo  called,  to  com- 
memorate the  viftory  gained  near  the  place  where 
it  flood ;  the  latter,  fituate  on  the  oppofite  bank, 
was  named  in  honour  of  his  horfe  Bucephalus '% 
who  died  there,  worn  out  by  age  and  fatigue.  A 
large  diviiion  of  the  army  remained  under  the 
command  of  Craterus,  to  build  and  fortify  thefe 
new  ddes. 


«  I  will  aA  towards  you*  O  Poms !  as  becomes  a  Kmgy  on  mj 
own  account :  but  what  do  you  deiire  that  I  fiiould  do  on 
yours  ?*' 

^  This  generous  anknal,  who  had  fo  long  ihared  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  his  mailer,  had  formerly  received  (ignal  marks  of  royal 
regard.  Having  difappeared  in  the  country  of  the  XJxii,  Alexander 
iflued  a  proclamation,  commanding  his  horfe  to  be  reftored»  olherwife 
he  would  lavage  the  whole  country  with  fire  and  fword.  This  com- 
mand  was  immediately  obeyed.  "  So  dear,'*  fays  Arxian,  «  wa» 
Bucephalus  to  Alexander,  and  fo  ^^»nbie  was  Alexander  to  the  Bar- 
barians.'*   Armn,  p.  114. 

In 


lia. 
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In  promoring  the  fuccefs  of  Alexander,  the  C  HAl». 
fame  of  his  generofity  confpired  with  the  force  of  .^^^ 
his  arms.  Without  encountering  any  memorable  Alexander 
refiftance,  he  reduced  the  dominions  of  another  ^^^ 
prince  named  Porus,  and  the  valuable  country  be-  and  Hy- 
tween  the  Acefines  and  the  Hydraotes.  In  eflfea-  '^'^**^- 
hg  this  conqueft,  the  obftacles  of  nature  were  the 
principal,  or  rather  the  only,  enemies,  with  whom 
he  had  to  contend.  The  river  Acefines,  fifteen 
furlongs  broad,  is  deep  and  rapid;  many  parts  of 
its  channel  are  filled  with  large  and  fharp  rocks, 
which,  oppofing  the  rapidity  of  the  flream,  oc*- 
cafion  loud  and  foaming  billows,  mixed  with  boiU 
ing  eddies  and  whirlpools,  equally  frightful,  and 
ftill  more  dangerous.  Of  the  Macedonians,  who 
attempted  to  pafs  in  boats,  many  drove  againft 
the  rocks,  and  perifhed;  but  fuch  as  employed 
hides,  reached  the  oppofite  fhore  in  fafety.  The 
Hydraotes  is  of  the  fame  breadth  with  the  Ace^ 
fmes,  but  flows  with  a  gentle  current.  On  its 
eaflem  bank,  Alexander  learned  that  the  Cathaei, 
Malli,  and  other  independent  Indian  tribes,  pre^ 
pared  to  refill  his  progrefs.  They  had  encamped 
on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  near  the  city  Sangala,  two 
days  piarch  from  the  Hydraotes;  and,  iijflead  of 
a  breaftrwork,  had  fortified  themfelves  with  a 
triple  row  of  carriages.  Alexander  advanced  with 
his  cavalry ;  the  Indians  flirred  not  from  their 
pofl,  but,  mounting  their  carriages,  poured  forth 
a  fhower  of  miflile  weapons,  Alexander  perceiving 
the  pavalry  unfit  for  fuch  a  warfare,  immediately 
(lifmounted,  and  conduced  a  battalion  of  foot 
A  A  3  againft 
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C  HAP,  againft   the    enemy.      The  lines   were  attacked, 
^^^^^\  where  weakeft;    fome  paffages  were  opened;  the 
Macedonians  rufhed  in;    and  the   Indians,  being 
fucceffively  driven  from  their  triple  barrier,  fled  in 
precipitation  to  Sangala* 
feangaU     '     The  walls  of  that  place  were  too  extenfive  to  be 
*^^     completely  invefted.     On  one  fide,  the  town  was 
'    fkirted  by  a  lake,  long  and  broad,  but  not  deep. 
Alexander  fufpefting  that  the  Indians,  intimidated 
by  their  former  defeat,  would  attempt  to  efcape  in 
the  night,  caiifed  the  lake  to  be  furrounded  with 
his  cavalry.      This  precaution  was  attended  with 
fuccefs*     The  foremoft  of  the  Indians  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Macedom'an 
horfe ;  the  reft  efcaped  with  difficulty  to  Sangala. 
Alexander  then  furrounded  the  greateft  part  of  the 
town  with  a  rampart  and  s^  ditch,  and  prepared-  to 
advance  his  engines  to  batter  the  walls,  when  he 
was  informed  by  fome  deferters,  that  the  enemy 
ftill  refolved,  that  very  night,  to  fteal,  if  poifible, 
through  the  lake;  if  not,  to  force  their  way  with 
their    whole    ftrength.      Upon    this    intelligence 
Alexander  pofted  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus,  with 
three  thoufand   targeteers,  one  troop   of  archers, 
and  all  the  Agrians,  upon  the  fpot  where  he  fa- 
gacioufly  conjedpred  that  the  befieged  would  at- 
tempt  to  force  their  paffage.     At  the  firft  found 
of  the  trumpet,  the  other  commanders  were  to  ad- 
vance to  the  aififtance  of  Ptolemy,      Alexander 
declared  his  intention  to  (hare  the  common  danger. 
By  this  judicious    difpgfition,    the  enemy    were 
fucqefsfuUy  repelled,   after   leaving   five  hundred 

men 
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mea  on  the  place.  Meanwhile  Porus,  Alexander's  CHAP. 
principal  ally  in  thofe  parts,  arrived  in  the  camp  ,_^~^ 
with  five  thoufand  Indians^  and  a  qonfiderable 
number  of  elephants.  Encouraged  by  this  rein^ 
forcement,  the  Macedonians  prepared  to  terminate 
the  fiege.  The  engines  were  got  ready;  the  wall, 
built  of  brick,  was  undermined ;  the  fcaling  lad- 
ders were  fixed;  feveral  breaches  were  made;  and 
the  town  was  taken  by  affault.  Seventeen  thou.- 
fand  Indians  are  faid  to  have  perifhed  in  the  fack 
of  Sangala;  above  feventy  thoufand  were  taken 
prifoners  j  Sangala  was  razed :  its  confederates  fub* 
mitted  or  fled.  Above  an  hundred  Macedonians 
fell  in  the  fiege  or  aflault ;  twelve  hiiadred  were 
wounded,  ^ 

The  perfevering  intrepidity  of  Alexander  thus  Eaftem 
rendered  him  matter  of  the  valuable  country,  now  ^T^f^ 
called  the  Punjab,  watered  by  the  five  great  ftreams  ander's 
whofe  confluence  forms  the  Indus  'K     The  banks  <^pa<i«eft»' 
of  the  Hyphafis,  the  moft  eaftern  of  thefe  rivers^ 
which  he  adually  intended  to  crofs,  allured  by  the 
flattering    defcription   of  the    adjoining  territory. 


*^  Tjje  Geatoos  4iftinguilh  Alexander  by  the  epithets  of  Mhaa- 
hah,  Dukkoyt,  apd  Koonneah,  "  the  great  robber  and  aflaffin;" 
but  moft  of  the  Oriental  traditions  are  highly  honourable  to  that 
prince,  and  extol  his  humanity  not  lefs  than  his  prowefs.  The 
h%h  idea,  entertained,  of  him  by  the  Indians,  appears  from  their 
Scribing  to  his  tafte  and  magnificence  the  moft  remarkable  monu- 
inent3  fcattered  over  their  immenfe  country.  See  I'Examen  Critique, 
p.  143,  &  feqq.  M.  Anquetil^s  Zend  Avefta,  t^i.  p.  39*.  and  Mr* 
Howell's  Pfiligion  of  tjie  Gejitoos,.  P.ii.  p.  5, 

A  A  4  were 
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CHAP,  were  adorned  by  twelve  Macedonian  altars,  equal 
^^^^^^^^  in  height,  and  exceeding  in    bulk,    the   greateft 
towers  in  that  country.     Thefe  monuments,  erefted 
midway  between  Dehli  and  Lahor'%  marked  the 

^^tremity 


'^  Probably  near  the  place  where  the  great  weftern  road  pafles 
between    thofe    cities.       See    D'Anville    Geogr.    Ancienne,    and 
Gibbon's   Hift.   toLi.  c.ii.      Major  Rennet   however,    in  his  ^d-f 
mirable  Memoir  on  the   new   Map    of    Hindofian,  afiign^  reafons 
for  believing  that  Alexander  was  not  fo  high  up  the  river.     <*  After 
crolfing/'  iays  he^  *^  the  Acefin^Sy  or  J?naub>  ai^d  the  Hydraotes  or 
Ravee,  which  latter  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  crofs  at  the  place  where 
Labor  now  ftands,  he  appears  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  dire^  route 
towards  the  Ganges^  to  attack;  the  city  of  Sang^lai  moft  probably 
lying  between  Lahor  and  Mpultan.     FromSangala  he  proceeded  to 
die  Hyphafis,  or  Setlege^  moft  probably  between  Adjodin  and  Debal- 
pouT)  by  the  circumftance  of  the  deferts  lying  between  hini  and  the 
panges ;  for  the  country  between  the  Bfsath  and  the  Ganges  is  fertile 
and  well  inhabited,  but  that  between  the  lower  parts  of  the  Sedege 
and  the  Ganges,  has  really  a  defert  in  it,  as  Timur  experienced  in  his 
march  from  Adjodin  to  Balnir.    The  dillance  between  J^exaxtderU 
pofition  on  the  Hyphafis  ^nd  the  Jumma,  as  given  by  Pliny,  accords 
with  this  opinion.   He  gives  it  as  three  hundred  and  thirty«fix  Roman 
miles,  which,  by  a  proper  proportional  fcale,  formed  from  his  diftancet 
in  known  places,  reaches  from  tHb  banks  of  the  Jumma  to  a  point  a 
iitde  below  the  conflux  of  the  Beath  and  Setlege.     But  had  Alexan- 
der been  4s  high  up  the  river  as  the  place  where  the  great  weftern 
road  crolTes  from  Labor  to  Delhi,  he  would  have  been  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  fuch  miles  from  the  Jumma.     This  opinion  is 
ftrengthened  by  the  account  of  what  happened  immediately  after;  I 
mean  his  recrofling  the  Hydraotes,  afid  then  encamping  on  the  bank 
of  the  Acefines,  in  a  low  fituation,  and  where  the  whole  country 
was  flooded  on  the  coming  on  of  the  periodical  rains  ;  which  circum- 
ftance  obliged  him  to  move  his  pamp  higher  up  the  river,  into  a 
more  elevated  country.     This  agrees  perfe<5tiy  with  the  defcription 
of  the  country.      The  lower  parts  of   the  courfes  of   the  Jenaub 
and  Ravee  are  really  through  a  low  country ;    and  thefe  are  alfo 
the  parts  neareft  to  Adjodin  and  Debalpour,  between*  which  places, 
I  fuppofe,  Alexander's  altars  were  ere<51ed.'*  The  defert  on  the  eaftern 
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extremity  of  Alexander's  empire ;  an  empire  thus  C  H  A  ?• 
limited,    not  by  the   difficulties  of   the  country,  ,^^^ 
or  the  oppofition  of  enemies,  but  by  the  immove- 
able and  unanimous  refolution  of  his  European 
troops. 

Invincible  by  his  enemies,  Alexander  fubmitted  Alexander 
to  his  friends,  at  whofe  defire  he  fet  bounds  to  his  ^'j^^^ 
trophies  in  the  Eaft.      But   his  reftlefs  curiofity  pe8,accom- 
prepared  new  toils  and  dangers  for  the  army  and  1^^^  ^7 
Umfelf,     Having  returned  to  the  cities  Nicaea  and  oiymp.* 
Bucephalia,  he  divided  his  forces,  for  the  fake  of  ^*^^*  , 
exploring  more  carefully  the  unknown  regions  of 
India^       Two   divifions,  ^refpefliively  commanded 
by  Craterus  and  Hephaeftion  (for  Caenus  was  now 
dead),  had  orders  to  march  fouthward  along  the 
oppofite  banks  of  the  Hydafpes,     Philip,  to  whom 
he  had  committed  the   government  of  the  pro- 
vinces adjacent  to  Badria,   was  recalled  with  the 
troops  under  his  command ;  and  the  whole  Mace^ 
donian  conquefts  in  India, ^including  feven  nations 
and  above  two  thoufand  cities,  were  fqbjefted  to 


bank  of  the  Hyphafis,  between  Alexander  and  the  Ganges,  is  to  be 
found  in  Diodorus»  l.xvii.  t^6i%*  and  in  the  romantic  defcription 
of  Curtiusy  1.  ix.  cii.  The  exiftence  of  fuch  a  defert*  at  the  extre- 
nntjr  of  Alexander's  conquefts,  is  fcarcely  reconcileable  with  Arrian, 
l*v.  p.  119.  who  fays,  **  that  the  country  beyond  the  Hyphafis 
was  rich  and  fertile,  the  inhabitants  induftrious  and  brave;  go- 
verned by  a  moderate  ariftocracy;  flouriihing  in  peace  and  plenty; 
pofleffing  a  great  number  of  elephants,  and  thofe  of  fuperior  fb*ength 
andftature.-* 
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CHAP,  the  dominion  of  Porus.  Meanwhile  the  lonians, 
*  Cyprians,  Phoenicians,  and  other  maritinae  na- 
tions, who  followed  the  ftandard  of  Alexander, 
induftrioufly  built,  or  coUefted,  above  two  thou^ 
fand  veflels'%  for  failing  down  the  Hydafpes  till 
its  junftion  with  the  Indus,  and  thence  along 
that  majeftic  ftream  to   the  Indian  ocean.      On 

"  «  It  may  appear  extraordinaiy/'  fays  Mr.  ReiuieU  **  that 
Alexander  fhould,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  prepare  fo  vaft 
a  fleet  for  his  voyage  down  the  Indus  ;  efpecialiy  as  it  is  fiud  to  be 
the  work  of  his  army.  But  the  Punjab  country,  like  that  of  Ben- 
gal, is  full  of  navigable  rivers,  which,  communicating  with  the  In- 
dus, form  an  uninterrupted  navigation  from  Cafhmere  to  Tatta,  and 
no  doubt  abounded  with  boats  and  yefiels  ready  con()ru(Sled  to  th« 
conqueror's  hands.  I  think  it  probable  too,  that  the  vefiels  ii| 
which  Nearchus  performed  his  toafting  voyage  to  the  gulf  of  Per- 
fia,  were  found  in  the  Jndus.  Vefiels  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tons  burden  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the  Ganges ;  and  thofe  of  one 
hundred  not  unfrequently."  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
this  judicious  conje^ure  of  Mr.  Rennel  is  juftified  by  the  words 
of  Arrian.  In  fpeaking  of  the  number  of  vefiels,  he  fay%  xat 
iaa,  ccXX«  TT^rayxia,  tj  ruf  9raXat  TrXjovrwy  xaTO-  rug  TOra/utf?,  n 
&  Tw  TOTS  flrwTjGjvTftjy,  p.  i»4.  The  vefiels  employed  by  Alexan- 
der appear,  therefore,  to  have  (jeen  partly  colle<Sled  on  the  Indian 
rivers,  and  partly  conftnidled  for  the  occafion.  They  were,  i.  Long 
jQiips  for  the  purpofe  of  war;  2. Round  fliipe,  for  carrying  pro- 
vifions,  baggage,  &c  ;  and,  3.  Ifnrayoiycx,  ttXokx^  vefiels  for  tianf* 
porting  horfea.  Mr.  Rennel's  conje^ure  can  only  relate  to  the 
fiups  of  burden.  That  the  two  other  kinds  were  built  by  the  loni- 
ans and  ifianders,  appears  from  Arrian,  p.  124,  &  i8^.  The  ac- 
count of  Alexander's  embarkation,  given  in  Arris's  expedition  of 
Alexander,  as  well  as  in  his  Indian  hiflory,  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
relation  of  Cnrtius,  l.ix.  ciiL  with  that  of  Diodorus,  l.xvii.  p.563. 
and  that  of  Juftin,  Lxii.  c.ix.  The  narrative  of  Arrian  is,  how- 
ever, confirmed  by  Strabo,  l.xv.  p.  1023.  That  accurate  geogra- 
pher informs  us,  that  the  fleet  was  confbu(5led  near  the  cities  which 
Alexander  had  built  on  each  fide  the  Hydafpes ;  and  that  the  timber, 
chiefly  pine^  fir*  and  cedar^  was  brought  from  ^  wood  near  to  Mount 
Bmodus. 

board 
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board  this  fleet  the  King  embarked  in  perfon  CHAP. 
with  the  third  divifion  of  his  forces.  His  naviga- 
tion employed  feveral  months,  being  frequently 
retarded  by  hoftilities  with  the  natives,  particularly 
the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Malli.  Thefe  Barbari- 
ans were  driven  from  the  open  country ;  their 
cities  were  fucceflively  befieged  and  taken ;  but, 
at  the  ftorm  of  their  capital,  a  fcene  was  tranf- 
afted,  which  betrayed  temerity  in  Alexander,  and 
which  would  have  indicated  madnefs  in  any  other 
general. 

When  their  ftreets  were  filled  with  the  enemy,  Extraorr 
the  Malli  took  refuge  in  their  citadel.     This  fort-  binary  ad- 
refs  was  defended  by  a  thick  wall,  which,  being  befieging 
thrown  around  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  was  theMalli- 
extremely  lofty  without,  but  towards  the  inner  cir- 
cumfertoce  of  an  inconfiderable  height.     Alexan- 
der,  provoked   by  the  obftinacy  of  the  Indians, 
commanded  the  fcaling-ladders  to  be  applied  with 
all  poflible  expedition.     But  this  fervice  being  per- 
formed more  tardily  than  ufual,  the  King,  in  his 
anger,  fnatched  a  ladder  from  one  who  carried  it, 
and  having  faftened  it  to  the  wall,  mounted  with 
rapidity  in  defiance  pf  the  enemy*$  weapons.     The 
Macedonians,  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  their  ge- 
neral,'  followed  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  ladder 
broke  as  Alexander  reached  the  fummit ;  the  fame 
accident  happened   to  other  ladders   which  were 
haftily  applied,   and  injudicioufly  crowded.      For 
feme  moments,  the  King  thus  remained  alone  oil 
the  wall,   confpicuous  by   the  brightnefs  of  hig 
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c  HAP.urms,  and  the  extravagance^^  of  his  valour,  ex- 
XXXIX.  pofej  xo  thick  voUies  of  hoftile  darts  from  the  ad- 
jacent towers.  His  refolution,  more  than  daring, 
was  in  his  circimiftances  wife.  At  one  bound  he 
fprang  into  the  place,  and  pofting  himfelf  at  the 
wall,  flew  the  chief  of  the  Malli,  and  three  others, 
who  ventured  to  aflault  him.  Meanwhile  Abreas, 
Leonnatus^  and  Peuceftes,  the  Macedonians  who 
next  reached  the«fummit,  imitated  the  example  of 
Alexander.  Abreas  was  wounded  and  fell ;  his 
companions,  regardlefs  of  their  own  fafety,  defended 
the  King,  whofe  breaft  had  been  pierced  with  an 
arrow.  They  were  foon  covered  with  wounds,  smd 
Alex^der  feemed  ready  to  expire.  By  this  time, 
the  Macedonians  h^d  burft  through  the  gates  of 
the  pUce.  Their  firft  concern  was  to  carry  oflF  the 
King  J  the  fecqnd  to  revenge  his  death,  for  they 
believed  the  wouiid  to  be  mortal,  as  breath  iflued 
forth  with  his  blood.  Some  report,  that  the  wea- 
pon was  extraded  by  Ctitodemus  of  Cos  j  others, 
that  no  furgeon  being  near,  Perdiccas,  of  the  lifeT 
guards,  opened  the  wound  with  his  fword,  by  his 
mafter^s  command.  The  great  eflFufion  of  blood 
threatened  his  immediate  difTolution  ;  but  a  feafon- 
able  fainting  fit;  fufpending  the  circulation,  flopped 
the  difcharge  of  blood,  and  faved  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander. The  aflfedionate  admiration  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  troops,  appeared  in  their  gloomy 

■•  T«  aroTTw  T»)ff  TOX/um?;  literally,  *<the  abfurdity  of  his  valour," 
could  our  idiom  admit  fuch  an  expreifion ;  oi/rvieoq  properly  fignifiei 
«  wliat  has  no  place  in  nature."  It  is  commonly  tranflated  abfurdf 
but  m^y  here  xgsxufi^ernaturah 

fa^neft 
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fadnefs  during  his  danger,  and  their  immoderate  joy  CHAP, 
at  his  recovery '^  XXCTL 

Having  performed  his  intended  voyage  to  the  Marches 
ocean,  and  provided  neceflaries  for  a  long  march,  ^^^^ 
Alexander  determined  to  proceed  towards  Perfepo-  fian  defert. 
lis,  through  the  barren  folitudes  of  Gedrofia.     This  oiymp. 
arduous  defign  was  not  infpired  by  an  idle  ambition  a.c.  315. 
to  furpafs  the  exploits  of  Cyrus  and  Semiramis, 
whofe  armies  were  faid  to  have  perifhed  in  thofe 
deferts,  but  prompted  by  the  neceffity  of  fupplying 
with  water,  the  firft  European  fleet  which  navigated 
the  Indian  fea,  explored  the  Periian  gulph,  and 
examined  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ti- 
gris.    This  important  voyage  was  performed,  and  Voyage  of 
afterwards  related,  by  Nearchus  ^^  whofe  enterprif-  ^^"^^«»- 
ing  genius  was  worthy  of  the  mafter  whom  he  ferv- 
ed.     In  difcovering  the  fea  and  the  land,  the  fleet 
and  army  of  Alexander  mutually  aflifted  each  other* 
By  the  example  of  the  King,  both  were  taught  to 

*•  The  extraordinarjr  adventure  related  in  the  text,  is  faid  by  Cur- 
tiusy  I.  ix.  c.  iv.  to  have  happened  in  ftorming  a  city  of  the  Oxy- 
dracse.  Lucian  (DiaL  mort)  &  Faiilan«  (Atdc.)  agree  with  Curtius. 
But  thefe  are  feeble  authorities  compared  with  Arriauj  l.vL  p*Z274 
&  ieqq.  &.  Strabo,  Lxvii.  p.  1026. 

^  Nearchus  was  a  native  of  Crete,  but  had  long  reiided  in  Amphi- 
polis.  The  journal  of  his  celebrated  voyage  from  the  moi:^  of  the 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  is  preferved  in  Arrian's  Indian  liiftory, 
from  c.xx.  to  c.xli*  incluiively.  Five  months  were  employed  in  this 
voyage,  during  three  of  which  the  fleet  kept  the  fea.  Nearchus  failed 
in  the  month  of  September,  and  arrived  in  April  in  the  Euphrates, 
Arrian,  HifL  Indie.  x:.ao,  &  feqq.  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  l.vi.  c.xxiii. 
The  relation  of  this  illuffaious  admiral  has  been  called  in  queftion 
by  Dodwell,  Hardouin,  and  Huet ;  but  its  authenticity  is  afTerted 
by  die  befl  critics,  and  confirmed  by  all  the  beft  modem  geogra^ 
phers. 

defpife 
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CHAP,  d^pife  toil  and  danger.  On  foot,  and  encumbered 
•^^^^^'  with  his  armour,  he  traverfed  the  tempeftuous  fands 
of  the  Perfian  coaft,  fharing  the  hunger,  thirft,  and 
fatigue  of  the  meaneft  foldier  *' ;  nor  was  it  till  after 
a  march  of  two  months,  diftinguilhed  by  unexam- 
pled hardfliips,  that  the  army  emerged  into  the  cul- 
tivated province  of  Carmania. 
Alexander  In  this  couutry  Alexander  was  met  by  a  diviiion 
18 jomedin  ^f  j^jg  forces,  which  he  had  fent  under  the  com* 

Carmania 

by  various  mand  of  Craterus  through  the  territories  of  the 
divifionsof  ^j^  j^^  Drangse.  Stafanor  and  Phrataphemes, 
governors  of  thofe  warlike  nations,  and  of  the 
more  northern  provinces  of  Parthia  and  Hyrca- 
nia,  brought  a  feafonable  fupply  of  camels  and 
other  beafts  of  burthen,  to  relieve  the  exigencies 
of  an  army  enfeebled  by  difeafe  and  exhaufted  by 
fatigue.  The  wafte  of  men,  occafioned  by  this 
unhappy  expedition",   was  repaired   by   the  ar- 

"  Parties  were  continually  employed,  on  all  fides,  in  fcarching  for 
water.  On  one  occafion,  they  were  more  unfortunate  than  ufual ;  the 
heat  of  the  fun  was  exceffive,  and  refle<fted  by  the  forching  fand ; 
Alexander  marched  on  foot,  parched  with  thirft,  exhaufted  by  fatigue, 
and  oppreiTed  by  care.  Amidft  thefe  diftrefsful  circumllances,  fome 
foldiers  difcovering  a  fmall  quantity  of  turbid  water  brought  it  in 
great  hafte  to  the  King.  He  received  the  prdent  with  thanks,  then 
poured  it  on  the  ground ;  and  the  water,  thus  fpilt,  refreihed  not  only 
Alexander,  but  the  whole  army.     Arrian,  p.  141. 

*■  Plutarch  fays,  that  the  march  through  Gedrofia  coft  Alexander 
near  one  hundred  thoufand  men  5  a  palpable  exaggeration,  fince  he 
fuppofes  the  whole  army,  at  their  departure  from  India,  to  have 
amounted  to'one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  thou- 
fand horfe ;  of  which  one  •  divifion  embarked  with  Nearchus,  and 
another  marched,  under  the  command  o£  Craterus,  through  the  ter- 
ritcMries  of  the  Arii  and  Drangse  j  little  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
whole  number  entered  the  Gedrofian  deferts. 

I  rival 
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lival  of  numerous  battalions  from  Media,  which  CHAP, 
rendered  the  ftandard  of  Alexander  fufficiently  re-   ^^^^^^ 
fpedable*     Cleatider  and  Sitalus,  the  commanders  He  pu- 
of  thofe  forces,  were  accufed  by  the  Medes  of  de-  ^^^  ^\ 

^       '  .J  ^  miiconduct 

fpoilin^  their  temples,  ranfacking  their  tombs,  and  of  his  gene- 
committing  other  deteftable  deeds  of  avarice  and  *^' 
cruelty*  Their  own  foldiers  confirmed  the  accu- 
fation }  and  their  crimes  were  punilhed  with  death. 
This  prompt  juftice  gave  immediate  fatisfadion, 
and  ferved  as  a  falutary  example  in  future ;  for,  of 
all  the  rules  of  government,  praftifed  by  this  il- 
luftrious  conqueror,  none  had  \  ftronger  tendency 
to  confirm  his  authority,  and  confolidate  his  em- 
pire, than  his  vigilance  to  reftrain  the  rapacity  of 
Jiis  lieutenants,  and  to  defend  his  fubjeds  from  op. 
preffion/^ 

Ampng  the  fables  which  give  the  air  of  romance  impnv. 
to  the  memorable  exploits  of  Alexander,  we  may  ^^^^®^- 

,  *  '    count  or 

reckdn  the  triumphant  proceffion  through  Carma-  the  march 
nia.  In  imitation  of  Bacchus,  Alexander  is  faid  through 
to  have  traverfed  this  province,  amidft  dancing  and 
mufic,  crowned  with  flowers,  intoxicated  with 
wine,  and  indulging,  with  his  followers,  the  utmoft 
extravagance  of  diforder  and  folly  ^^  The  revel 
continued  feven  days,  during  which  a  fmall  body 

*3  Ka*  raro,  atte^  t*  aXXoj  x»Tf(r;^£y  ev  xocr/u,w  ret  e9v«  tc*  i%  AXefay. 
^^»,  5o§uaXwT«f  fi  Exovra  7rpo<7;tWf>wayT«,  Too-aura  /utev  orXrjSst  ovra, 
TOOToy  5e  aXXrjXiwy  a^irfWircotr  or*  »x  6f»jy  utto  t>j  AXsfavJ^s  BaariXEiot 
a^iiiLU<T%an  rac  a^p^o/xEvaj  uffo  rm  a^;!^ovT&;y.  Arrian,  l.vi.  p*i43- 
^  This,  especially,  kept  in  awe  the  nations  that  were  either  fubdued 
by  Alexander,  or  that  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  him  (numerous  and 
remote  as  they  were) ;  that  under  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  gover- 
nors durft  not  injure  the  governed." 

^  Plut.  in  Alexand.  Diodor.  p*s7$» 

of 
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CHAP,  of  fober  men  might  have  overwhelmed  this  armj^  df 
^^^^^^  bacchanals,  and  avenged  the  caufe  of  Darius  and  of 
Afia  *^  Were  not  this  improbable  fiflion  dif€oun« 
tenanced  by  the  filence  of  contemporary  writers  **, 
it  would  be  refuted  by  its  own  abfurdity.  Inftead 
of  yielding  to  the  tranfports  of  mad  joy,  Alexander, 
whofe  heart  was  extremely  fufceptible  of  compaf*- 
fion^  muft  have  been  deeply  affliOied  by  the  recent 
lofs  of  fo  many  brave  men  5  and  the  neceffity  of  his 
affairs,  to  which  he  was  ever  duly  attentive,  admitted 
not  of  unfeafonable  delay. 
Pimiih*  Encouraged  by  the  long  abfence  of  their  mafter, 

ment  of     ^^d  the  perils  to  which  his  too  adventurous  charac- 
Don  of   "  ter  continually  expofed  his  life,  Harpalus,  Orfines, 
Babylon,     and  Abulites,  who  were  refpedively  governors  of 
«Mja^  Babylon,  Perfepolis,   and  Sufa,  began  to  defpife 
his  orders,  and  to  aft  as  independent  princes,  ra- 
ther than  accountable  miniflers.      In  fuch'  emer- 
gencies, Alexander  knew  by  experience  the  advan- 
tage of  celerity.     He  therefore  divided  his  army. 
The  greater  part  of  the  heavy-armed  troops  were 
entrufted  to  Hephaeftion,  with  orders  to  proceed 
along  the  fea-coaft,  and  to  attend  the  motions  of 
the  fleet  commanded  by  Nearchus,     With  the  re- 
mainder, the  King  haftened  to  Pafargadae.      Or- 
fines   was   convicted  of  many   enormous   crimes, 
which  were  punifhed  with  as  enormous  feverity  *'. 

'^  Curtiusi  l.ix.  ex. 

^  Arrian  informs  us,  that  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Ariftoibulus  makt 
the  leaft  mention  of  this  extraordinary  tranfadlion,  which  he  treats 
with  proper  contempt.     Vid.  Arrian,  p.  143. 

^'  Arrian,  who  excufes  Alexander's  adopting  the  Perfian  mannena 
repeatedly  blames  him  for  imitating  the  Barbarian  pimiJhments. 

Baryaxes, 
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^^t^atts,  a  Mede,   who  hstd  aifumed  the  royal  c  H  A  F. 
Bara,    fuflFered '  death  j    his   nufnerous   adherents  ^^^^^ 
ihaired  his  fete.     The  return  H)f  Alexander  froni 
the  eafl  proved  fetal  to  Abulites,  and  his  fon 
Oxathres,  who,  during  the  abfence  of  they*  noiafter^ 
had  cruelly  oppre£fed  the  wealthy  province  of  Su*- 
fiana,  and  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  capitals 
Harpalus,  whofe  condud  at  Babylon  had  proved 
equally  flagitious,   dcaped  with   his  treafures  to 
Athens :    the  avarice   of  the  Athenians  engaged 
them  to  receive  this  wealthy  fugitive;   but  tbeif 
feard  forbade  them  to  harbour  the  enemy  of  Aleac«> 
anden     By  a  decree  of  the  people,  he  was  expelled 
from  Attica,   and   this  traitor  to  the  moft  gene^. 
rous  of  princes  feems  himfelf  to  have  been  foon 
afterwards  treacheroufly  llain''i    The  brave  Peu*  Peaceftw 
ceftes,  who  had  faved  Alexander's  life  at  the  aflault 
of  the  Mallian  fortrefs,  was  promoted  to  the  go« 
vemment  of  Perfia.     In  this  important  command^ 
he  (hewed  that  the  virtues  of  found  policy,  are  not 
incompatible   with   the   mod  adventurous  valoiuv 

'*  Oanp.  Curtiusy  I.  lo.  c.  ii.  Piut.  in  Demofihen.  *  Diodor* 
,l.xviii.  p*i9*  Straboy  1.  xvii.  p.  5  7  6.  But  all  thefe  writers  omit 
die  firft  crime  of  Harpalub)  mentioned  by  Arrian,  the  pdrdon  of 
'which  does  great  honour  to  the  clemency  of  Ale^umder*  Harpalti8» 
even  in  the  life  time  of  Fhilip>  had  gained  the  friendinip  of  his  illuf- 
trious  foBy  who»  foon  after  mounting  the  throne^  employed  him  as 
his  treafuren  But  before  the  battle  of  Iflusy  this  unworthy  minifier 
betrayed  his  trufty  and  fled  to  Megara.  Alexander  unwilling  haAily 
to  condemn  an  ^Id  friend*  who  had  for  his  fake  indurred  the  refent- 
ment  of  Philip*  afcribed  the  mifconduA  of  Harpalus  to  the  bad 
eouniels  of  Taurifcus*  a  daring  villain^  who  had  accompanied  his 
flight^  After  the  death  of  Taurifcus,  he  prevailed  on  Harpalus  again 
to  return  to  his  Cervice,  and  again  entniited  him  with  the  cuitody  of 
his  treafures.    Arriani  L  liL  cvi* 

VOL.  VTw  »  B  By 
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t  H  A  C  By  conforming  to.the  cuftoms,  adopdng  the  liUS^ 
.1^^^  ners,  and  ufing  the  language  of  die   vanquiihed, 
he  acquired  the  a£^6ionate  refped  df  the  people 
committed  to  his  care«     His  pliant  condefceniion» 
direde4«by  found  policy,  was  highly  approred  by 
the  difcemment  of  Alexander  j  but  his  aflfe£kati(m 
of  foreign  manners  greatly  offended  the  pride  of 
his  Macedonian  countrymen. 
Alexander       In  the  central  provinces  of  his  empire,  which 
^P^^  frpm  time  immemorial  had  been  the  feat  of  Afiadc 
fiate  of  his  pomp  and  luxury,  Alexander  fpent  the  laft,  and 
conqueftfl.  ^^fyt  the  leaft  glorious,  year  of  his  ragn.    In  the 
c^aI     ft«rvous   language  of  antiquity,    the  world  was 
A-  C.  $%s.  filent  in  his  prefence  j  and  his  only  remaining  dare 
was  to  improve  and  confoUdate  his  conquefts.    For 
diefe  important  purpofes,  he  carefully  examined 
.    the  courfe  of  die  Eulaeus,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  the  indefatigable  induftry  of  his  troops 
was  judidouily  employed  in  removing  the  wdrs,  or 
dams,  by  which  the  timid  ignorance  of  the  Per- 
fian  Kings;    and   their  jealoufy   of  the  mutinous 
Babylonians,   had   obftrufted    the    navigation   of 
thofe  great  rivers.     But  Alexander,  having  no  rea- 
Ibn  to  dread  fleets  of  war,  wifhed  to  invite  thofe 
of   commerce.      The    harbours   were    repaired) 
arfenals  were  conftrufted ;  a  bafon  was  formed  at 
Babylon  fufficient  to  contain  a  thoufand  gallies.  By 
thefe  and  limilar  improvements,  he.  expected  to 
faciUtate  internal  intercourfe  among  his  central  pro* 
vinces,  while,  by  opening  new  channels  of  com- 
munication, he  hoped  to  unite  the  wealthy  coun* 
tries  of  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  with  the  mofl  remote 
regions  of  the  earth.    His  ibips  were  fent  to  ex- 
plore 
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plore  the  Perfian  and  Arabian  gulphs.    ArcWas  ?  H  A  P. 
brought  him  fuch  accounts  df  the  former,  that  he  1  ^^-  ^ 
determined  to  plant  its  fhores  with  Grecian  colo-  Sends  veA 
nies-     Hieron  of  Soli  proceeded  fertheft  in  exa^  plL^thr* 
mining  the  Arabian  coaft ;  but  he  found  it  impof-  Perfian 
fible  to  double  the  fouthem  extremity  of  that  im*-  ^^^^ 
menfe  peninfula,  and  Aill  more  to  remount  (as  he  gulphs. 
had  been  commanded  by  Alexander)  to  the  dty 
Hieropolis    in    Egypt.      This    daring    enterprife 
feemed  to  be  referved  for  the  King  in  perfon.     It 
is  certain,  that  fliortly  before  his  death,  he  took 
meafures  for  examining  this  great  fouthem  gulphj 
as  well  as  for  difcovering  the  fliores  of  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  which,  though  defcribed  as  a  vaft  lake  by 
Herodotus,  was  by  many  believed  to  communicate 
with  the  Northern  Ocean ^^. 

But  objefts,  lefs  remote,  demanded  his  more  Refbains 
immediate  attention.     In  the  winter  feafon,  th^  ^tioM^'of 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  which  produce  the  ex*  the  Eu- 
traordinary    fertility    of   Aflyria%    are    confined J*^^®** 
within  their  lofty  channel*     But  in  fpring  and  fum* 
mer,  and  efpecially  towards  the  fummer  fplftice, 
they  overflow  their  banks,  and,  inftead  of  water** 
ing,  would  totally  deluge  the  adjacent  territory^ 
unlefs  the  fuperfluous  moifture  were  difcharged  intd 
the  great  canal  of  Pallacopas. ,  This  artificiail  river^ 
formed,  it  is  faid,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  commences 
an  hundred,  miles  below  Babylon.     It  is  not  fed 
by  fprings,  nor  repleniflied  from  mountain  fnows, 
but  branching  from  the  great  trunk  of  the  Eu* 

^  Arrian,  1.  vii.  p.  158- 

30  4c  -pi^j  country,"  according  to  Strabo,  <*  is  more  fertile  thaa^ 
any  other,-  produciiig,  it   is  faid,   three  "Jiundred  fold/'     Strabo^ 

B  B  i^  phrates. 
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•c  H  A  ^.  phftit*,  moderates  its  too  impetuous  ftreanij  by 
^^^^^^'  diverting  it  into  the  fea,  through  lakes  and  marlhes^ 
by  various,  and  for  the  moft  part,  in vifible  out- 
lets* But  this  vSeful  contrivance  finally  defeated 
its  own  purpofe*  The  Pallacopas  gradually  funk 
into  its  foft  and  oozy  bed,  and  the  Euphrates^ 
which  even  originally  was  mi^ch  higher  than  this 
canal,  continued  to  flow  into  the  new  channel,  even 
after  tiie  feafon  when  its  waters  ceafe  to  rife  by  the 
itielting  of  the  Armenian  fhows.  The  diminu* 
lion  of  the  river  rendered  it  infufficient  to  water 
the  fields  of  Aflyria;  an  inconvenience  feverely 
felt  in  a  country  feldom  refreflied  by  rain* 
The  governors  of  Babylon  attempted  unfucceff- 
fully  to  remedy  the  evil,  whofe  magnitude  juftly 
excited  the  attention  of  Alexander.  From  wiar, 
the  mother  of  arts,  he  had  learned  to  improve  the 
benefits  of  peace.  While  preparations  were  making 
for  more  diflant  expeditions,  he  failed  down  the 
Euphrates ;  carefully  examined  the  nature  of  the 
foil ;  and  having  difcovered,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  four  miles  from  the  inofculation  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Pallacopas,  a  hard  and  rocky  bot<» 
tom,  he  commanded  a  canal  to  be  cut  there,  which 
ferved  to  moderate  the  inundations  at  one  feafon, 
without  too  much  draining  the  waters  at  another. 
Having  performed  this  eflential  fervice  to  Aflyria, 
he  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Pallacopas,  and  fur- 
veyed  the  lakes  and  marflies,  which  guard  the  Ara-> 
Builds  a  bian  frontiers.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  his  new 
*h^^*iiof  ^^^^^»  ^^  obferved  a  eonvenient  fituation  for  a  city, 
Pallacopas.  ivhich,  being  built  and  fortified,  was  peopled  with 
ihofe  fuperannuated  Greeks,  who  feemed  no  longer 
^  capable 
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capable  of  military  fervice,  and  with  fuch  others  of  C  H  A  Pv 
their  countrymen  as  thought  proper  to  fettle  i|i  this  ,  ^^~^^ 
fertile,  though  remote,  country''* 

Animated  by  a  zeal  for  public  happinefs,  Alex-  Inowpo- 
ander  thus  traverfed  the  populous  provinces  of  the  Barbarian 
Eaft,  and  fucceflively  vifited  the  imperial  cities  of  ^^^  ^^h 
Perfepolis,   Sufa,  Ecbatana,  and  Babylon.     Thefe  ^^  ^/^^^^ 
places,  and  others  of  inferior  note,  were  adorned  donuwa. 
with  fignal  marks  of  his  tafte,  and  refpefliively  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  tranfaOions  which  difcover  the  boldeft, 
yet  mod  enlightened,  views  of  policy.     The  im- 
portant  defign  of  uniting,  by  laws  and  manners, 
the  fubjedts  of  his  extenfive  monarchy,  was  ever 
prefent  to  his  mind.     For  this  purpofe,  he  took 
care  to  incorporate   in    his  Barbarian  armies  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians.     In  each  company,  or 
rather  in  each  divifion  of  fixteen,  he  joined  four 
Europeans  to  twelve  Afiatics.     In  the  Macedonian 
fquadrons  and  battalions,   he  intermixed,  on  the 
other  hand,  fuch  of  the  Barbarians  as  were  moft 
diftinguifhed  by  their  ftrength,  their  adtivity,  and 
their  merit.     Soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he 
had  given  orders  to  raife  new  levies  in  the  coni 
quered  provinces.     The  Barbarian  youth  delighted 
in  the  Grecian  exercife  and  difcipline,  and  rejoiced    . 
at  being  affociated  to  the  glory  of   their  viftors. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  Alexander  was  jomed 
by  a  powerful  body  of  thofe  recruits,  whofe  improve- 
ments in  arts  and  arms  fully  anfwered  his  expeft- 
ations,    and  juftly   rewarded   his  forefight.     The 
^val  of  fuch  numerous  auxiliaries  enabled  him  to 

3'  Anisiiii  ubl  fupra. 

B  B  3  difcharge 
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CHAP,  difcharge  at  Opis,  a  city  on  the  Tigris,  fuch 
XXXIX,  Qreeks  and  Macedonians  as  were  tired  of  the  fer- 
vice,  worn  out  with  age,  or  enfeebled  by  ficknefc. 
After  an  interefting  fcene,^  which  we  Ihall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  defcribe,  he  difmifled  thofe  refpedable 
veterans,  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours.  They 
were  copdudted  by  Crate? us,  whom  he  appointed 
to  fucceed  Antipater*  in  the  adminiftration  of  his 
European  dominions ;  and  Antipater,  who  had 
long  adminiftered  that  important  truft  with  equal 
prudence  and  fidelity,  was  commanded  to  join  his 
mafter  with  new  levies  from  Greece,  Thrace,  and 
Macedon^*. 
Pays  the  At  Sufa,  Alexander  learned  that  his  foldiers, 
debts  of  indulging  the  extravagance  too  natural  to  their 
diers.  prof^ffion,  had  contrafted  immenfe  debts,  which 
they  had  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  pay. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  he  ifTued  orders  that  each 
man  fliould  give  an  exadt  account  of  what  he 
owed,  with  the  names  of  his  creditors,  declaring, 
that  he  was  determined  to  fatisfy  them  at  his  own 
expence.  The  troops  fufpefted  an  intention  merely 
to  difcover  their  charaders,  and  to  learn  their  ceco- 
nomy  or  profufion.  At  firft,  therefore,  many  de- 
nied, and  all  diminiflied,  their  debts.  But  Alex- 
ander iffued  a  fecond  declaratipn,  "  That  it  be- 
came not  a  prince  to  deceive  his  people,  nor  a 
people  to  fuppofe  their  prince  capable  of  deceit." 
Faithful  lifts  were  immediately  prefented,  and  the 
whole  debts  difcharged,  to  the  amount  it  is  faid, 
gf  four  millions  fterling. 

^-  Airian.  ubi  fupnu 

This 
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This  event  was  accompanied  by  a  tranfa^oA  6t  6n  AP, 
a  different  kind,  which  difcoyers,  however^  the  ^^^^^^ 
fame  fpirit^  and  which  equally  endeared  Alexander  latermar- 
to  his  Afiadc  fubje£ts«     In  the  royal  palace  of  Sufa,  ^s^  ^ 
he  publicly  efpoufed  Statira",   the  daughter  of  pj^'^ 
Darius ;  and  bellowed  her  filler  Drypetis  on  his  A^atka. 
friend  Hcphaeflion,  faying,  that  he  wilhed  their 
children  to  be  kinfmen.    By  the  advice  of  their     ♦ 
matter,  Perdiccas,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,   and  other 
generals,  intermarried  with  the  moft  illuftrious  of 
the  vanquiihed  Barbarians.    The  foldiers  were  en- 
couraged by  prefents,  and  by  the  hope  of  royal  fa- 
vour, to  follow  the  example  of  their  leaders  j  and 
it  appeared  from  the  catalogue  of  their  names  pre- 
fented  to  the  King,  that  above  ten  thotifand  Greeks^ 
and  Macedonians  married  Aiiatic  women  ^** 

In  all  the  cities  which  he  vifited,  he  was  careful  Alexander 
to  celebrate  the  mufical  and  gynmaftic  games;  J^^^^ 
thofe  diftinguifhing  fruits  of  Grecian  culture,  which  dramatic 
being  adapted  to  gratify  the  fenfes,  als  well  as  to  ^^J^ 
pleafe  the  fancy,  were  beheld  with  delight  even  by  Ecbatana. 
the  moft  ignorant  Barbarians^    Convinced  that  no*  ^^J^iP* 

^  CurtiuBj  Juftin,  and  Pljitarch. 
-  ^  Htttarehy   feizing    the    true    fpirit  of  thefe  regulation^  cx- 

Tinavromecv  mifr6n^  ys^^av)  vr^s  ifA^^vus  $oun7i(tg  Acriav  Kv^mn^  oi/vorar- 

^<  O !  barbarous  and  foolifh  Xerxes^  ihou  who  labouredft  in  vain  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  the  Hellefponty  it  is  thus  that  wife  kings  ym 
Afia  to  Europe,  not  by  boards*  ihipsy  lifelefs  and  infenfible  bonds*  but 
by  lawful  love*  chaite  nuptials*  and  the  indiflbluble  tie  of  conunon 
progeny."  Plut.  Orat«L  de  Foctun.  Alexandt  Seelikewife  abov% 
;roUi*c.ix.p«4:(o* 

BB4  thing 
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au  AP*  thmg  has  a  more  direft  tendency  to  unite. and 
^^^^^  harmonife  the  minds  and  manners  of  men,  thai^ 
public  entertainments  and  common  pleafures,  Alex- 
ander determined  to  introduce  and  diSufe  the 
amufement^  of  the  theatre.  For  this  purpofe, 
above  three  thou&nd  players  and  m^fic^ians,  col- 
leded  from  all  parts  of  Qreece,  aflembled  in  Ec- 
batana,  the  capital  of  Media,  which  vas  chofen 
Death  of  for  the  fcene  of  thofe  theatrical  eajhibitions^^  But 
^ou^^^'  the  ficknefs  and  death  of  Hephaeftion  changed 
this  fplendid  fpedbcle  into  melancholy  pbfe- 
quies.  In  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  the  King 
Yf^s  deprived  of  his  deareft  friend  ^'^.  This  irre- 
parable lofs  he  felt  and  expreffed  with  an  aflfec- 
tipnate  ardour  congenial  to  his  charafter,  and  jufti- 
fied  his  immoderate  forrow  by  the  inconfolable" 
grief  of  Achilles  for  the  fsite  of  his  beloved  Pa- 

.  35    It  fliould  feem  firom  Plutarch,  that  the  entertaisments  of 
the    theatre    were    loon   diiFufed  through    other    parts    of     Afia, 

'Laa'ULttDV  h»1  Tt^^ua-im  srat^^^  rn?  Eu^txilu  xal  So^xXfu^  T^avyu^ta^  v^, 
« Alexander  having  tam^d  Afia,  Homer  was  read  in  the  £aft  ;  the 
.  children  of  the  Perfians,  Sufians,  and  Gedrofia,  recited  the  tragiediet 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.'*     Plut.  ibid. 

^  Next  to  Hephseition,  Craterus  feems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
greateft  ihare  of  Alexander's  confidence;  yet  he  often  faid, 
«  Craterus  loves  the  King,  Hephaeftion  loves  Alexander.**  PIi\- 
tarch,  in  Alexand.  In  pafling  through  the  Troade,  Alexander 
crowned  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  Hephaeftion  that  of  Patroclus. 
jEIian.  Var.  Hift.  xii.  7. 

^  If,  in  the  melancholy  fhades  below. 

The  flames  of  fiiends  and  lovers  ceafe  to  glow. 
Yet  mine  fhall  facred  laft  ;  and,  undecay'd. 
Burn  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  fliade. 

Pope's  Hiad. 

'    troclus. 
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^clus.     During  three  days  and  nights  after  the  c  h  A  p. 
death  of  Hephaeftion,  Alexander  neither  changed   xxxix. 
his  apparel  nor  tafted  food.     A  public  mourning  His  obfe- 
was  obferved  throughout  the  empire.      Funeral  ^^^  ^^ 
games  were  celebrated  in  the  great  cities ;  the  royal    ^   ""^ 
cohort  was  commanded  thenceforward  to  Retain  the 
name  and  banner  of  Hephaeftion^^ ;  and  the  lofty 
genius  of  Staficrates  erefted  at   Ecbatana  a  mo-«    ' 
nument  worthy  of  him,  whom  the  obfequious  oracle 
of  Ammon  declared  deferving  of  heroic  worfhip. 
To  appeafe  the  grief  of  Alexander,  his  lieutenants 
dedicated  their  armour  at  the  tomb  of  his  friend. 
The  example  was  given  by  Eumenes,  the  king's 
fecretary,  who  fliortly  before  Hephaeftion's  death, 
had  offended  this  illuftrious  favourite  ;  a  man  who 
long  and  uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  without  abufing 
in  any  one  inftance,  the  confidence  of  his  mafter ; 
who  exercifed  power  without  pride,  and  enforced 
difcipline  without  feverity ;  whofe  conduft  merited 
at  once  public  refped  and  royal  favour,  and  whofe 
virtues  difarmed  envy^% 

3®  According  to  Plutarch,  Staficrates  propofed  to  fonn  Mount 
Athos  into  a  ftatue  of  Alexander,  grafping  a  city  vnth  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  difcharging  a  river  into  die  fea.  Plut.  in  ^ 
Alexand.  Vitruvhis,  1.  ii.  in  Proem.  &  Lucian,  t.  ii.  p.  489^ 
afcribes  this  defign  to  Dinocrates.  Alexander  extolled  the  bold- 
nefe  of  the  artift,  but  added,  Ea  it  fjt.miv  rov  AOw  xobr»  viM»y*  upk». 
yft^  &9i  ^ouTikwq  sw^^KTecnoi  w»¥  /xy»i^64cy.  «  Let  alon^  Mount 
Athos;  it  is  enough  tiiat  it  b  the  monument  of  one  king'^  folly 
already;"  alluding  to  the  event  related  above,  vol.  i.  cix.  p.  420. 
.  39  Arrian,  p.  156,  tells  us,  that  concerning  the  funeral  honours  of 
Hephseftion,  innumerable  and  abfurd  fiaions  were  invented  by  the 
friends  and  by  the  enemies  of  Alexander;  nay,  what  is  extraordinary, 
the  fame  falfehoods  were  fometimes  authorifed  by  both ;  the  former 
iijtending  thereby  to  extol  the  warmth  of  his  fricndfliip,  the  latter  to 
•xpofe  {lis  extravagancy  and  folly. 

I  To. 
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CHAP.  To  moderate  atod  divert  his  forrowj  Alexander, 
i^  I  who  in  the  pradice  of  war  found  at  once  bafinds 
Alexander  and  amufement,  undertook  an  expedition  in  per- 
"d^Xf.  ^^^>  which  perhaps  would  otherwife  have  been 
tifes  the  Committed  to  the  valour  of  his  lieutenants.  The 
Coflkaas.  Coffaeans,  a  rude  and  untra&able  nation^  inba-. 
bited  the  fouthem  frontier  of  Media.  Secure 
amidfl  their  rocks  and  faftnefles,  they  had  ever  de« 
fied  the  arms  of  the  Perfiansj  and  the  degeneiate 
fuccefibrs  of  Cyrus  had  judged  it  more  prudent  to 
purchafe  their  fiiendlhip  than  to  repel  their  hofti* 
lity.  In  their  annual  journey  from  Babylon  to  Ec* 
batana,  the  pride  of  thefe  magnificent  but  pufilla* 
nimous  princes  condefeended  to  beftow  prefents  on 
the  Coffaeans,  that  they  might  procure  an  undif* 
turbed  paffage  for  themfelves  and  their  train ;  and 
this  impolitic  meannefs  only  encreafed  the  audacity 
of  fierce  mountaineers,  who  often  ravaged  the  Su- 
fian  plains,  and  often  retired  to  theur  faftnefies^ 
Ipadedwith  the  richefl  fpoils  of  Media.  Alexander 
was  not  of  a  temper  patiently  to  endure  the  repe- 
tition of  fuch  indignities.  In  forty  days,  he  at- 
tacked, defeated,  and  totally  fubdued  this  rapaci- 
ous and  warlike  tribe.  The  Coffaeans  were  driven 
from  their  laft  retreats,  and  compelled  to  furrender 
their  territory.  After  obtaining  fufEcient  pledges 
of  their  fidelity,  the  conqueror  allowed  them  to 
ranfom  their  prifoners;  and,  at  his  departure  from 
their  country,  took  care  to  ereft  fuch  fortreffes  as 
feemed  neceffary  for  bridling,  in  future,  the  dan- 
gerous fury  of  this  headftrong  people  f. 

In 

^  Such  18  the  account  of  the  expedition  given  by  Arrian»  I.  vii, 
p.  157*  and  confirmed  by  Strabo»  LxL  p*795*  and   by    Diodo- 
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In  retummg  from  this  fuccefsful  expedition  to-  c  H  A  P^ 
wards  the  bsmks  of  the  Euphrates,  Alexander  was  t^^^^ 
met  by  ambaffadors  from    Carthage,    Spain,   and  Glory  of 
Italy,  as  well   as   ftom  many  inland  countries  of  Al^^»^der. 
Alia  and  Africa,  extending  from  Mount  Imaus  to 
the  fouthem  extremity  of  Ethiopia.     It  was  then, 
feys  his  hiftorian,  that  he  appeared  mafter  of  the 
world,  both  to  his  foUow/ers  and  to  himfelf;  and, 
as  if  the  known  parts  of  it  had  been  infufficient  to 
fatisfy  his  ambition,  he  gave  orders  to  cut  timber 
in  the  Hyrcanian  foreft,   with  a  defign  to  build 
fliips,  and  explore  the  undifcovered  fho»ps  of  the 
Cafpian  and  Arabian  feas.     But  neither  thefe  lofty  His  me^ 
defigns,  nor  the  glory  of  war,  nor  the  pomp  of  la^ic^ioiy. 
royalty,  which,  of  all  princes,  Alexander  enjoyed 
in  the  greateft  fplendour*',  could  appeafe  his  grief 

ru89  l>wiL  p>577*  Plutarch^  on  the  other  hand»  moil  unwar- 
rantably and  abfurdly  tells  usy  that  Alexander,  to  divert  his  grief, 
took  the  amufement  &E  man  huntings  and  maflacred  the  whole  CofTsean 
nation,  without  diiiindllon  of  4ge  or  fex.     Plut.  p.  94. 

-*'  Vid.  Athen.  l.x.  p.436.  &  1.  xii.  p.  53 7 — ^541.  We  may 
belieye  that  Alexander's  tent  contained  an  hundred  couches ; 
that  the  pillars  wiich  fupported  it  were  encrulted  with  gold :  that 
he  gave  audience,  furrounded  with  guards,  and  feated  on  a 
golden  tlirone.  In  the  language  of  antiquity,  «  the  mafter  of 
both  continents"  found  it  neceifary  to  unite  the  pomp  of  the 
Bail  with  the  arts  of  Greece.  But  when  Athenseus  tells  us  of  the 
precious  eflences,  ,the  fragrant  wines,  the  effeminacyy  and  vices, 
of  Alexander,  we  difcover  the  credulous,  cm*  rather  criminal  ib- 
phift,  who  has  colle(^ed  into  one  work  all  the  vices  and  impuri* 
ties  which  difgraced  his  country  and  human  nature.  To  the  im- 
warranted  afiertions  of  the  obfcure  writers  cited  by  an  i£Uan 
(lix.  c«iii.)  and  an  Athenseus,  we  can  oppofe  the  authority  of 
an  Arrian  and  a  Plutarch.-— Could  he  who  fo  feverely  cenfured  the 
effeminate  igid  luxurious  lives  of  others,  be  himielf  eflfeminate  and 
luxurious  ?  <<  Of  all  n^"  iays  Aiyiant  **  Alexander  was  the  moft 
ceconomical  in  what  regarded  his  private  pleafures."  Arrian,  1.  viL 
p*  167.  Even  in  the  ufe  of  wine  he  was  habitually,  fparing.  Id. 
I«viih,fubfin, 

4  for. 
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C  H  A  P.  for  the  lofs  of  Hephaftion,  The  death  of  his  be- 
.^^^  loved  friend  is  faid,  by  Arrian,  to  have  haftened 
his  own.  It  certainly  tinged  his  charader  with  a 
deep  melancholy,  which  rendered  him  fufceptible. 
of  fuch  impreffions  as  the  firmnefs  of  his  manly 
foul  would  otherwife  have  refifted  and  repelled. 
Artifice  He,  who  had  fo  often  employed  fuperfUdon  as. 

Ws^rrtura  ^"^  inftrument  of  policy,  began  himfelf  to  feel  the 
to  Babylon,  power  of  that  miferable  pailion.  The  fervants  of 
princes,  ever  quick  in  difceming,  and  dexterous 
in  turning  to  their  own  profit,  the  foibles  of  their 
mafters,  foon  difcovered  and  abufed  the  weaknefs 
of  Alexander.  Alarmed  at  the  fevere  treatment 
of  feveral  of  his  colleagues,  ApoUodorus,  a  citi^ 
zen  of  Amphipolis,  who  had  been  entrufted  with 
the  government  of  Babylon,  praQ:ifed  with  his 
brother  Pythagoras,  a  diviner  j  and  the  latter^  am- 
bitious to  promote  the  greatnefs  of  his  family,  pre- 
tended to  perceive  in  the  vi&ims  evident  marks  of 
4ivine  difpleafure  againft  the  king,  fhould  he  en- 
ter the  gates  of  Babylon.  Notwithftanding  this 
menace,  Alexamder,  after  reducing  the  Coflasans, 
approached  towards  that  city  with  his  army^  He 
was  met  by  a  long  train  of  Chaldaean  priefts,  who 
conjured  him  to  change  hi^  refolutioq,  becaufe  they 
had  received  an  bracle  from  Belus,  declaring  that 
bis  journey  thither  would  prove  fatal.  The  in- 
terefts  of  the  Chaldseans  confpired  with  the  views 
of  ApoUodorus.  The  temple  of  Belus,  a  ftu- 
pendous  edifice,  fituate  in  the  heart  of  Babylon, 
had  been  very  richly  endiowed  by  the  Affyrian 
kings.    But  the  produce  of  the  confecn^ted  ground, 

iflftea4 
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bftead  of  being  applied  to  ks  briginsd  deftinatioh  chap. 
of  repairing  the  temple,  and  offering  facrifices  to  ,^^^^^ 
the  Gods,  had,  ever  fince  the  impious  rdgn  of 
Xerxes,  been  appropriated  by  the  Chaldasan  priefts« 
Alexander,  it  was  well  known,  intended  to  reform 
this  abufe ;  and,  although  his  mind  was  not  alto- 
gether unmoved  by  the  admonition  of  the  priefts. 
he  diicemed  their  interefted  motives,  and  anfwered 
them  by  a  verfe  of  Euripides,  "  He's  the  beft  pro- 
phet that  conjeaiures  beft.**  Foiled  in  their  firft 
attempt,  the  Chaldacahs  had  recourfe  to  another 
ardfice.  Since  the  king  had  determined  at  every 
hazard  to  vifit  Babylon,  they  entreated  him  at  lead 
not  to  enta:  it  on  the  eaftem  fide,  but  to  fetch  a 
compafs  round,  and  to  march  with  his  face  towards 
the  rifiiig  fum  He  prepsured  to  comply  with  his 
advice;  but  the  marihinefs  of  the  foil  rendered  his 
defign  imprafticable ;  and.  he  was  thus  reluftantly 
compelled  to  enter  the  city  by  the  forbidden  road.    ^ 

During  his  Ihort  ftay  at  Babylon,  his  mind  was  His  fhort 
difturbed  by  fuperftirious  fears  ^%  awakened  by  the  fj^^^* 
intrigues  of  ApoUodorus,  or  the  artifices  of  the  turbed  iiy 
Chaldaeans,  and  confirmed  by  a  circumftance  well  ^!^p^^^- 

,  tiousiearSa 

fitted  to  operate  on  a  difordered  fancy.     In  his  In-  Tenets  of 
dian  expedition,  he  had  converfed  with  the  Gymno-  ^^  ^^^^ 
fophifts,  or    Brachmans,    men  who  pradi/ed  the  muL" 
philofophy  which  Plato  taught,  and  whofe  con- 
tempt for  the  pomp  and  pleafures  of  the  prefent 
life,  was  founded  on  the  firm  belief  of  a  better  and 
more  permanent  ftate  of  exiftence.    To  thofe  fages. 


'  He  became^  ikyt  Phitarchi  dv^Ao-is  v^s  to  Ocmf. 


the 
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CHAP,  the  fortunate  ambition  of  Alexander  appeared  an 
xxxa^  obje^  of  derifion  or  pity.    At  fight  of  the  con- 
queror, they  ftamped  their  feet  with  vehemence  on 
the  ground;   indicating,    by  an  expreiHre  a£lk)n, 
more  eloquent  than  word$,  that  he,  whofe  name 
now  filled  the  world,  muft  foon  be  confined  within 
the  narrow  grave.    The  flatterers  of,  the  king  re* 
bukedjdiem  for  infulting  the  fon  of  Ju{»ter,  who 
had  the  power  to  reward  or  punilh  them.     They 
replied,  by  faying,  ^'  That  all  were  the  fons  of  Ju- 
piter ;  that  the  rewards  of  Alexander  they  difdained, 
and  fet  at  defismce  his  puniihments,  which  at  laft 
could  only  relieve  them  from  the  load  of  frail  mor- 
Prophecy    tality.**     Yet  Calanus,  one  of  then:  number,  al* 
of^cua-     lured  by  curiofity,  or  irrefiflibly  captivated  by  the 
nus.  foothmg  condefcenficHi  of  the  king,  agreed  to  ac- 

cdmpany  him ;  for  which  inconftancy  he  was  much 
blamed  by  his  brethren.  Alexander  treated  this 
eaftem  fage  with  great  refpeft,  and  when  Calanus, 
who  had  paffed  his  feventy-fecond  year  without 
experiencing  any  bodily  infirmity,  fell  fick  in  Per- 
fia,  the  aSedionate  prince  eamefUy  entreated  him 
not  to,  anticipate  fate  by  a  voluntary  death.  But 
finding  him  inflexibly  bent  on  this  purpofe,  he  al« 
lowed  a  pyre  to  be  conftrufted,  to  which  the  In- 
dian (being  too  feeble  to  walk  or  ride  on  horfe- 
back)  was  conveyed  in  a  litter.  In  fight  of  the 
Macedonian  army,  who  had  been  ordered  to  affift 
at  this  awful  folemnity,  Calanus  compofed .  him- 
felf  decently  on  the  pyre;  the  mufic  ftriick  up; 
the  foldiers  raifed  a  fliout  of  war ;  and  the  Indian, 

with 
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twdi  St  ferene    countenance,  expired  amidft  the  c  H  A  P. 
flames,  finging  a  hymn  to  the  Gods  of  his  country *^   ^  -^-,'i 

The  curiofity  of  Alexander  was  unbounded ;  but 
his  humanity  likewife  was  great.  This  principle, 
which  is  too  often  a  ilranger  to  the  breaft  of  con- 
querors, made  him  decline  witneffing  the  extraor- 
dinary  deativ  of  a  friend,  who,  for  his  fake,  had 
abandoned  his  native  land,  But,  before  Calanus  was 
carried  to  the  funeral  pile,  the  king  aflfeflionately 
paid  him  the  laft  vifit.  Calanus  having  embraced 
all  prefent,  refufed  to  take  leave  of  Alexander, 
faying  that  **  he  ihould  again  fee  him  in  Babylon." 
The  words  of  a  dying  man  were  confidared  by  the 
Greeks  as  prophetical.  Thofe  of  Calanus  funk 
deep  into  the  mind  of  Alexander ;  and  the  painful 
impreflion  which  they  had  made  haftened  his  depar- 
ture from  a  city,  in  which  to  many  concurring  dr- 
cumftances  forbade  him  to  refide"*^. 

His  fuperlHtious  terrors,  however,  feem  to  have  Death  of 
been  diverted  by  the  voyage  down  the  Euphrates,  ^^t"f^ 
and  by  direfling  the  improvements  in  the  canal  of  oiymp.  - 
Pdlacopas.     Haiang  refumed  his  courage,  he  ven-  ^^*  ^* 
tured  to  return  to  Babylon,  gave  audience  to  fome  May  agth.. 
Grecian  ambaffadors,    who   prefented    him  with 
golden  crowns  from  the  fubmiffive  flattery  of  their 
fevaral  republics  j  and  having  reviewed  his  troops 
and  gallies,  prepared  to    execute  the  enterprifes 
which  he  had  fo  long  meditated.    But  his  deiigns 
and  his  life  were  now  drawing  to  a  clofe.    Whether 
to  conquer  his  melancholy,  or  to  triumph  in  the 
viftory  which  he  had  already  gained  over  it,  he 


^  Arriafli  Lvii.  c.3.  ^  Ibid.  c.x8. 

indulged. 
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CHAP,  indulged,  without  moderation,  lA  that  banqu«hjf 
and  feftivity  to  which,  after  the  fiitigues  of  wa^, 
he  had  often  (hewn  himfelf  too  much  addifted; 
and  a  fever,  occafioned,  or  at  leaft  increafed,  by 
an  exceffive  abufe  of  wine,  -the  Vice  of  his  natidn 
and  of  his  family,  put  a  period  to  his  life  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  ^he  thirteenth 
of  his  reign.     After  the  firft  days  of  the  diforder^ 
he  had   been  conveyed  to  the  cool  verdure  of  a 
beautiful  garden;  but  the  malady  increafmg,  he  was 
foon  brought  back  to  the   palace.      The  laft  re- 
mains of  ftrength  he  fpent  in  afliftance  at  daily  fa- 
crifices  to  the  gods.     During  his  illnefs  he  fpoke 
but  little,  and  that  only  concerning  his  intended 
expeditions.     The  temples  were  crowded  by  his 
friends;   the  generals  waited  inlthe  hall 5   the  fol- 
diers  furrounded  the  gates.     Such  was  the  grief  of 
many,  arid  the  refpeftful  admiration  of  all,  that 
none  ventured  to  announce  to  him  his  approaching 
diffolution,  none  ventured  to  demand  his  laft  or- 
ders.    When  all  hopes  of  recovery  had  vaniflied, 
his' favourite  troops  were  admitted  to  behold  him. 
He  was  fpeechlefs,  but  had  ftill  ftrength  to  ftretch 
forth  his  hand'*^ 


*5  Arrian  fays,  that  many  reports  were  fpread  concerning  the  death 
of  Alexander,  fuch  as,  that  he  had  been  poilbned  by  the  emillaries  of 
Antipater,  whom,  as  mentioned  above  in  the  text,  he  had  recently 
deprived  of  the  government  of  Greece  and  Macedon ;  that  when  ' 
aflted  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  empire,  he  had  anfwered,  to  the 
"  ftpongeft;"  and  that  he  had  foretold  his  obfequies  would  be 
celebrated  by  bloody  wars  among  his  lieutenants.  But  theie  fuidouis 
receive  not  the  lezA  countenance  from^  the  royal  diary,  which  feems 
to  have  been  carefully  copied  by  Arriani  nor  from  the  hifiories  of 
Ptolemy  and  Ariftobulus. 

Such 
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^ch  was  the  reign  of  Alexander,  whdfe  cha-  chap. 
rafter^  being  unexampled  and  inimitable,  can  only  ,^^^^^ 
be  fitly  drawn  by  relating  his  anions.  He  was  of  a  hu  cha* 
low  flature,  and  fomewhat  deformed  j  but  the  adi-  "^c*^* 
vity  and  elevation  of  his  mind  animated  and  en* 
nobled  his  frame.  By  a  life  of  continual  labour^ 
and  by  an  early  and  habitual  praftice  of  the  gym- 
naftic  exercifes,  he  had  hardened  his  body  againft 
the  impreffions  of  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and  thirfl% 
and  prepared  his  robuft  conftitution  for  bearing 
fuch  exertions  of  ftrength  and  adivity,  as  have  ap- 
peared incredible  to  the  undifciplined  foftnefs  of 
modem  times.  In  generofity  and  in  prowefs,  he 
rivalled  the  greatefl  heroes  of  antiquity;  and  in 
the  race  of -glory,  having  finally  outftripped  all 
competitors,  becante  ambitious  to  furpafs  himfelf. 
His  fuperior  Ikill  in  war  gave  uninterrupted  fuccefs 
to  his  arms;  and  his  natural  humanity,  enlight- 
ened by  the  philofbphy  of  Greece,  taught  him  to 
improve  his  conquefts  to  the  beft  intereils  of  man- 
kind ^K    In  his  extenfive  dominions,  he  builtj  or 

^  Plut.  Orat.  i.  &  ii.  de  Fortua.  Alexand* 

♦^  Plutarch  fays,  the  ,  nations  conquered  by  Alexander  might 
adopt  the  language  of  Themiftocles,  when,  in  confequence  of 
his  banilhment  from  Greece,  he  was  raifed  to  great  wealth  and  ^ 
honour  in  Afia*  **  (2  vou^tg  »vul>^iAtQch  «  /**»  avuT^iAfQaJ'  «  O 
my  children !  we  fliould  have  been  undone,  had  we  not  been  un- 
d(me."  In  the  fame  manner,  thofe  nations,  had  they  not  been 
vanquilhed  by  Alexander,  had  not  been  civilized,  Egypt  would 
not  boaft  her  Alexandria;  Mefopotamia,  her  Seteucia,  ice.  And 
again,  «<  Alexander  taught  marriage  to  the  Hyrcanians,  and  agri- 
culture to  the  Arochofii.  He  taught  the  Sogdians  to  maintain^ 
and  not  to  kill,  their  parents ;  the  Ferfians  to  refpe(5l,  and  not  to. 
nuurry,  their  mothers ;  the  Scythians  to  bury,  and  not  to  eat,  their 
^idJ*    Pint.  ibid. 

VOL.  IV.  c  c  founded 
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CHAP,  founded,  not  lefs  than  feventy  cities  ^,  the  fitfta- 
^^^^^^*  tion  of  which  being  chofen  mth  confummate  vnS^ 
dom,  tended  to  facilitate  communication,  to  pro^ 
mote  commerce,  and  to  diffufe  civility  through  the 
greateft  nations  of  the  earth  *^  It  may  be  fuf- 
peded,  indeed,  that  he  miftook  the  extent  of 
human  power,  when,  in  the  courfe  of  one  reign, 
he  hoped  to  change  the  face  of  the  world; 
abd  that  he  mifcalculated  the  ftubbomnefs  of  ignoi 
tance,  and  the  force  of  habit,  when  he  attempted 
to  enlighten  barbarifm,  to  foften  Ifervitude,  and  to 
tranfpiant  xke  improvements  of  Greece  into  an 
African  and  Afiatic  foilj  where  they  have  never 
been  known  to  flouriih.  Yet,  let  not  the  defigns 
of  Alexander  be  too  haftily  accufed  of  extrava- 
gance. Whoever  ferioufiy  eonfiders  what  he  ac- 
tually performed  before  his  thirty-third  year,  will 
be  cautious  of  determining  what  he  might  have  ac- 
compliflied,  had  he  reached  the  ordinary  term  of 
human  life.  His  refources  were  peculiar  to  him* 
felf ;  and  fuch  views,  as  well  as  aftions,  became 
him,  as  would  have  become  none,befides*  In  the 
language  of  a  philofophical  hiftorian,  **  he  feems 
to  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  a  peculiar  dif- 
penfation  of  Providence,  being  a  man  like  to  none 
Other  of  the  human  kind  ^Z' 

From 

*•  Vid.  Plut.  de  Fortun.  Alexand.  Tom.ii.  p,3a7.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Plutarch,  he /ow^^  Afi^  with  Greek  cities. 

^'  Plut.  ibid.     Diodor.  Sicul.  xvii.  83.     Stephen  Byzant.  in  xoc. 

^  Ov^E  e/xot  §f w  ^et«  ^vw*  ay  5oxf »  cwitf,  si^ew  aXXw  «y0^&m'W  f6*x*f. 
Arnan/p«i68t  How  far  he  was  an  inilnunent  m  tte  hand$  of 
■'  Difinc 
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Prom  the  part  which  W$  father  Phifip  and  him-  c  tt^  ». 
fclf  aded  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  his  hiftory  has   ^Q*^*^^ 
been  tranfmitted  through  the  impore  channels  of  Tfc«  &u&t 
exaggerated  flattery  or  malignant  envy*    The  in-  «•  <*niiM» 
numerable  fiftions,  which  difgrace  the  works  of  Jg^^t^ 
his  biographers,  are  contradided  by  the  moft  au-  cufed. 
thentic  accounts  of  his  reign,  and  inconfiftent  with 
thofe  public  tranfa^ion^,  which  concurraig  autho* 
rities  confirm*      In  the  prefent  work,  it  feemed 
unneceflary  to  expatiate  on  fuch   topics,  fince  it 
is  lefs  the  bufinefe  of  hiftory  to  repeat,  or  even  to 
expofe  errors,  than  to  feled  and  imprefs  ufeful 
truths.    An    author,  ambitious  of  attaining  that 
purpofe,  can  feldom  indulge  the  language  of  ge- 
neral panegyric.     He  will  acknowledge,  that  Al- 
exander's   anions   were    not    always    blamelefs; 
but,  after  the  moft  careful  examination,  he  will 
affirm,  that  his  faults  were  few  in  number,  and 
refulted  from  his  fituation,  rather  than  from  his  * 
charafler. 

From  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  he  experienced  rdulted 
the  crimes  of  difaffeftion  and  treachery,  which  fitJ^tion 
multiplied,  and  became  more  dangerous,  with  the  rather  than 
extent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  difficulty  to  go*  ^^j^*^^ 
vem  them.    Several  of  his  lieutenants  early  afpired 
at  independence  j  others  formed  confpiracies  againft 
the  life  of  their  mafter.    The  firft  criminals  were 
treated,  as  we  have  already  feen,  with  a  lenity 
becoming  the  generous  fpirit  of  Alexander.    But 

■  ■■      «i         !■  ■-■■■1*11  ■!  I    I      ■■    I     lai. 

Diyine  Providencei  belongs  not  to  the  fubjedl  of  prophiuie  luftorjr  t» 
enquire.  On  this  fubjedl*  the  reader  may  fee  fiftiop  Lowth  on 
Baiahj  xlx.  i%*  and  xxiv.  X4» 

c  c  8  when 
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CHAP,  when  Philotas,  the  foil  c^  FanBenio,  and  even 
Pannenio^  himfelf,  afforded  reaton  to  fufped 
their  fidelity }  when  the  Macedonian  youths,  who, 
according  to  the  inftitution  of  Philip,  guarded  the 
royal  pavilion,  prepared  to  murder  their  forereign  -% 

he 


^  Piiilotas  vm  puniflied  in  the  country  of  the  Ariii  Panne* 
nio  was  put  to  death  in  Media.  Cnrdus  (I.vL  cviL  ic  feqq.)y 
Vhd  has  given  the  fuUeit  account  of  thefe  ezecutioas»  iayss  dut 
Philotas  deferved  not  the  compaffion  of  his  friends :  ^  Amiconm 
nufencofdi^m  non  meruit.*'  He  .leaves  it  uncertain  whether  Par- 
menio  fell  a  facrifice  to  hi^  own  ttes&m,  or  to  the  policy  of  Alex- 
ander. Arrian  thinks^  that  the  death  of  Parmenio  was  neceflary 
to  his  mafter's  fafety^-— 'Although  the  evidence  of  this  general's 
guilt  ,has  not  been  handed  down  to  poftertty>  Alexander^  it  is  cer- 
tain,  believed  him  guilty.  He  who  difdained  to  conquer  his  ene- 
mies by  deceit)  cannof>  without  proof,  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
treacheroufly  ai&flinating  his  friends. 

*"  This  confpiracy  is  related  by  Arrian,  l.ix.  cxiii.  and  xir. 
The  fcene  was  Badlra,  or  Zariafpa,  the  capital  of  Badria.  At  a 
bunting-match,  the  King,  being  ready  to  kill  a  boar,  was  antici- 
pated by  Hermolaus.  To  puniih  the  infolence  of  the  youth, 
Alexander  ordered  him  to  be  whipped.  The  diigrace  feemed 
intolerable  to  Hermolaus  and  his  companions ;  a  confpiracy  was 
formed  to  defboy  Alexander  in  liIs  deep.  It  was  diicovered  by 
Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  tAgus.  The  youths  confefled  their  guilt, 
and  declared  that  they  had  been  confirmed  in  their  purpofe  by 
Calliflhenes,  the  fcholar  of  Ariftotle,  an  arrogant  and  morofe 
man,  who,  fiieltered  by  the  cloak  of  philofophy,  infolently  brow- 
beat the  |Hrince,  whom  he  was  bound  to  refpeA  (Arrian,  p.  871.) 
The  confpirators  were  ftoned  to  death  ;  a  punilhment  common 
in  that  age,  when  perfons  accufed  were  tried  before  numerous  af- 
lerabliesf  whofe  indignation  frequently  burft  forth,  and  deffat)yed 
atrocious  offenders  on  the  fpot,  with  the  firfl  in&imients  of  death 
that  chance  offered  to  their  hands.  CalGfthenes  was  dragged 
zomid  the  army  in  chains.  Such  is  the  beft  authenticated  ac- 
count of  this  affair,  concerning  which  the  variations  of  ancient 
writers  ^re  innumerable.  Vld.  Arrian,  1.  iv.  c.  xiv.  Curtius, 
L  viii.  .c.  viii.  Seneca  Suafor,  i.  Jufltn,  1.  xv.  c.  ili.  Phiioiha- 
tus,  l.yiii.  c. i,  Diodor.  Sicul.  pp.356  &  358.  Diogen.  Lacrt. 
in  Arif^ot.  Saidag,  ad  ror.    As  sn  example   of  the  injuftice  done 

the 
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he  found  it  neceffary  to  depart  froin  his  lemettt  CHAP. 

fyftem,  and  to  hold  with  a  firmer  hand  the  reins  of  ^^xxix. 

government.    Elated  by   unexampled  profperity, 

and  the  fubmiflive  reverence  of  vanquifhed  nations, 

his  ioftinefs  difgufted  the  pride  of  his  European 

troops,  particularly   the  Macedonian  nobles,  who 

had  been  accuftomed  to  regard  themfelves  rather 

as  his  compaijiions  than  fubjeds.     The  pretenfions 

which  found  policy  taught  him  to  forin  and  to  main* 

tain,  of  being  treated  with  thofe  e^ctern^l  honours 

ever   claimed   by    the.  monarchs   of  Eafl,  highly 

oiFended  the  religious   prejudices  of  the  Greeks, 

who  deemed  it  impious  to  proftrate  the  body,  or 

bend  the  knee,  to  any  mortal  fovereign.     Yet  had 

he  remitted  formalities  cohfecrated  by  the  pradice 

of  ages,  he  muft  mfenfibly  have  loft  the  refpeft  of 

his  Afiatic  fubjefls.     With  a  view  to  reconcile  the 

the  chara<Ster  of  Alexander,  I  ihall  infert  the  pafflige  of  Seneca; 
^<  Hoc  eft  Alexandri  crimen  aetemum*  quod  nnU^  virtus,  nulla 
bellorum  felicitas  redimet.  Nam  quoties  quis  dixerit,  Occidit 
Perfardm  multa  millia ;  opponitur,  et  Calliithenem.  Quoties 
didluxn  erit,  omnia  oceano  tenus  vicit,  ipfam  quoque  tentavit 
novis  claflibus,  &  imperium  ex  angulo  Thraciae  idque  ad  orien*. 
t(s  terminos  protulit;  dicetur,  fed  Calliilhenem  ocddit.''  Yet 
this  Callifthenes  was  a  traitor,  whofe  writings  are  mentioned 
with  contempt  by  Arrian,  loc.  citat.  Polybius,  t.il.  pp.64.  335. 
&  t.  lii.  p*45*  Cicero  ad  Quint.  Frat.  l.ii.  epift.  xiii.  &  Lon* 
ginus,  c.iii.p.i4.  The  patriotifm  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
envy  of  the  Romans,  could  never  forgive  the  tranfcendent  glory 
of  Alexander,  which  eclipfed  their  own.  In  fpeaking  of  Philip 
and  his  fon,  even  Cicero  (de  Offic.)  lays,  "  Alter  femper  mag- 
nus,  alter  faepe  turpiffimus."  See  likewife  Livy,  1.  ix.c.xviii. 
The  laft-mentioned  writer  (1.  ix.  c*  xvii.)  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
allege  .very  incondufive  arguments  for  believing,  that  had  Ak» 
ander  tuirned  his  arms  againft  Italy,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans. 

c  c  3  difcordant 
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CHAP,  difcordant  principles  of  the  vidors  and  vanquIOiedi 
^^^^1j  ^^  3iffefl:ed  an  immediate  defcent  from  Jupiter 
Ammon,  a  claim  liberally  admitted  by  the  avarice 
or  fears  of  the  Libyan  priefts,  and  which,  he  had 
reafon  to  expeft,  could  not  be  very  obftinately  de* 
nied  by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedo- 
nians, who  univerfally  acknowledged  that  I^ilip, 
his  reputed  father,  was  remotely  defcended  from 
the  Gredan  Jupiter.  But  the  fuccefs  of  this  de- 
fign,  which  might  have  entitled  him,  as  fon  of  Ju- 
piter, to  the  fame  obeifance  from  the  Greeks, 
which  the  Barbarians  readily  paid  him  as  momurch 
of  the  Eaft,  was  counteraSed,  at  firft  by  the  fecret 
difpleafure,  and  afterwards  by  the  open  indignation, 
of  feveral  of  his  generals  and  courtiers.  Nor  did 
'  the  condud  of  Alexander  tend  to  extricate  him  from 
this  difficulty.  With  his  friends,  he  maintained 
that  equal  intercourfe  of  vifits  and  entertainments, 
which  charafterifed  the  Macedonian  manners ;  in- 
dulged the  liberal  flow  of  unguarded  converfation ; 
and  often  exceeded  that  intemperance  in  wine, 
which  difgraced  his  age  and  country. 
Mnrderof  On  fuch  occafions  his  guefk,  or  entertainers, 
cutus,  enjoyed  and  abufed  the  indecent  familiarity  to  which 
cxiii.  I.'  they  had  been  accuftomed  with  their  Kings ;  but 
A.C.3a8.  which  the  temper  of  Alexander,  corrupted  by 
profperity  and  flattery,  was  |io  longer  able  to 
tolerate.  A  fcene  of  drunken  debauchery,  which 
muft  appear  highly  difgufling  to  the  propriety  of 
modem  manners,  proved  fatal  to  CKtus,  who,  em- 
boldened by  wine,  daringly  infulted  his  prince,  vi- 
lifted  his  nobleft  anions,  and  derided  his  pretenfions 

to 
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to  dimityt  The  King,  bang  lik^wife  intoxicated,  chap. 
was  no  longer  mafter  of  himfelf,  when  Clitus,  who  ^^xxix,^ 
had  been  once  carried  from  his  prefence,  returned 
a  fecond  time  to  the  charge,  and  behaved  more 
infolently  than  before.  In  an  unhappy  moment, 
Alexander  thruft  a  fpear  into  the  breaft  of  his 
friend  ^' ;  but  inftantly  repenting  his  fury,  would 
have^  deftroyed  himfelf  by  the  fame  weapon,  had 
he  not  been  prevented  by  his  attendants.  The 
bittemds  of  his  repentance,  and  the  pungency  of 
his  remorfe,  which  neither  flattery  could  foften, 
nor  fophiftry  appeafe  ^\  rendered  bis  life  burden«> 
fome,  and  his  a&ions  inconfiilent.  At  times,  he 
afibmed  the  Perfian  drefs  and  ornaments ;  difplayed 
the  pomp  of  Oriental  defpotifm;  employed,  and 
often  preferred,  the  Barbarians;  and,  in  feverai 
paffages  of  his  reign,  this  fuccefsful,  but  unhappy, 
conqueror  appears  to  have  been  befet  with  flat- 
terers, furrounded  by  confpirators,  adored  by  the 


^'  Montefquieuy  who  (Voltaire  only  excepted)  U  the  moft  diitia* 
guiihed  modem  apologiil  of  Alexander^  fays*  <<  II  fit  deux  mauvaifes 
adtions:  il  bnila  Perfepolis  &  tua  Clitusy"  (Efprit  des  Loix»  L^, 
c.xvi.)  The  ftory  of  Ae  burning  of  Perfepolis  we  have  already  re- 
futed. The  death  of  Clitusy  Ariflobulusy  cited  by  Arriani  afcribes 
entirely  to  the  infolence  and  folly  of  Clitus  himfelfy  and  totally  ex- 
culpates Alexander.  But  Arrian  obferves^  like  a  philofopher^  that 
Alexander  was  juilly  blameable  in  allowing  himfelf  to  be  overcon^t 
by  drunkennefs  and  anger.     Arrian,  p.  84* 

*'  Agis,  an  Argive  poet,  and  Anaxarchus  the  Sophift^  endeavoured 
to  cure  his  melancholy.  The  latter  told  him^  that  Juftice  was  de» 
fcribed  by  the  ancients  as  feated  near  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  to  indicate 
that  right  and  wrong  depended  on  the  will  of  kings,  all  whofe  adUons 
ought  to  be  held  juft  by  themfelves  and  others.  This  flagitious  fep* 
vility  Anrian  fpurns  with  indignation,  arid  brands  with  infamy* 
Arrian,  p.  84. 

c  c  4  paffive 
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CfLAP.  paflive  fubmif&on  of  his  eaftarn  fubjeds,  and  in* 
,^y^j^  fulted  by  the  licentious  petulance  of  the  Gre^s 

and  Macedonians. 
Diffienitiet       The  indignation  or  jealoufy  of  the  latter  tinged 
der^t  fimT  ^^^  iaireft  of  his  a£tions  with  dark,  and  odious  co- 
atkm^and    louTS*     About  a  year  before  his  death,  a  fcene  was 
*^.°^-     tranfaded  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris,  which  Ihews  the 
by  which    difEculties  of  his  fituation,  and  the  magnanimity 
heoTcr-      |jy  ^hich  he  overcame  them.     Having  ailembled 
them.        t^e  Macedonian  troops,  he  declared  to  them  his 
pleafure,    that   fuch  as    felt   themfelves   unable, 
through  age  or  infirmities,  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
of  war,  ihould  be  honourably  difcharged  from  the 
fervice,  and  fafely  conduded  to   their  refpedive 
provinces*    This  propofal,  which  ought  to  have  been 
accepted  with  gratitude,  was  heard  with  anger.    The 
foldiers  refleded,  that  the  army  had  recently  in- 
creafed  by  an  acceflion  of  thirty  thoufand  Barbarians, 
armed  and  accoutred  after  the  European  faihion, 
trained  to  the   Grecian  difcipline  and  exercifes, 
and    inftru£ted    in    the    arts    and    language    of 
the  viftors.     The  King,  they  thought,  no  longer 
cared  for  the  fervice  of  his  veterans,   and  there* 
fore  difmiffed  them  with   contempt.      The  fpirit 
of  fedition   feized    the  camp;   the   Macedonians 
unanimoufly  demanded  their  difcharge ;  fome  add- 
ing with  fcofis,  "  That  he  had  no  farther  ufe  for 
them ;  his  father  Ammon  could  fight  his  battles." 
At  thefe  words,  the  Bang  fprung  from  the  tribunal 
on  which  he  fat,  and  commanded  the  moft  au- 
dacious to  be  feized  by  his  targeteers,  and  con- 
ducted to  immediate  execution.    This  prompt  fe- 

verity 
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verfty  appeafed  the  rifing  tumult.      The  foldiers  CHAP. 
remained  motionlefs  and  filent,  doubtful  or  terri-  ^^^ 
iied.     Alexander  again  mounted  the  tribunal,  and 
fpoke  as  follows :    "  It  is  not  my  wifh,  Macedo-  ^^  <*^ 
nians^  to  change  your  refolution.     Return  home,  the  reign 
without  hindrance  from  me.     But,  before  leaving  rf  Phmp 
the  camp,  firft  learn  to  know  your  King  and  your-  ^^      " 
felves.     My  father  Philip  (for  with  him  it  is  ever 
fit  to  begin)  found  you,  at  his  arrival  in  Macedon, 
miferable   and   hopelefs   fugitives ;    covered  with 
fkins  of  flieep ;  feeding  among  the  mountains  fome 
wretched  herds  which  you   had  neither  ftrength 
nor  courage  to  defend  againft  the  Thracians,  lUy- 
rians,  and  Triballi.     Having  repelled  the  rscvagers 
of  your  country,  he  brought  you  from  the  moun-    * 
tains  to  the  plain,  and  taught  you  to  confide,  not 
in  your  faftneffes,    but  in  your  valour.     By  his 
wifdom  and  difcipline,  he  trained  you  to  arts  and 
civility,  enriched   you    with    mines    of   gold,  in- 
ftrufted  you  in  navigation  and  commerce,  and  ren- 
dered you  a  terror  to  thofe  nations,  at  whofe  names 
you  ufed  to  tremble.     Need  I  mention  his  conquefts 
in  Upper  Thrace,  or  thofe  ftill  more  valuable  in 
the  maritime  provinces  of  that  country  ?    Having 
opened  the  gates  of  Greece,  he  chaflifed  the  Pho- 
cians,  reduced  the  Theffalians,  and,  while  I  fhared 
the  command,    defeated  and  humbled  the  Athe- 
nians and  Thebans,  eternal  foes  to  Macedon,  to  ^ 
whom  you    had  been  fuccefSvely  tributaries,  fub- 
jefts,    and  flaves.     But  my  father  rendered  you 
their  mafters ;  and  having  entered  the  Peloponne- 
fus,  and  regulated  at  difcretion  the  afiaifs  of  that 

peninfula^ 
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CHAP,  peninfula,  he  was  appointed)  by  univerfal  coa&nt, 
XXX3X.  general  of  combined  Greece  j  an  appointment  not 
more  honourable  to  himfelf^  than  glorious  for  his 
country.    At  my  acceflion  to  the  throne,  I  found 
a  debt  of  five  hundred  talents,  and  fcarcely  fixty  in 
the  treafury.     I  contraded  a  frefh  debt  of  eight 
hundred;    and  conducing    you    from  Macedon^ 
whofe  boundaries  feemed  unworthy  to  confine  you, 
fafely  croffed  the  Hellefpont,  though  the  Perfians 
dien  commanded  the  fea.    By  one  vidory ,  we  gained 
Ionia,  iEolia^  both  Phrygias,  and  Lydia*    By  our 
courage  and  activity,  the  provinces  oJF  Cilicia  and 
Syria,  the  ftrength  of  Paleftine,  the  antiquity   of 
Xgypt,  and  the  renown  of  Perfia  were  added  to 
your  empire.     Yours,  now,  are  Ba£tra  and  Aria, 
the  produftions  of  India,   the  fertility  of  Aflyria, 
the  wealth  of  Sufa,  and  the  wonders  of  Babylon. 
You  are  generals,  princes,  fatraps.     What  have  I 
referved  for  myfelf,  but  this  purple  and  diadem, 
which  mark  my  pre-eminence  in  toil  and  danger ! 
Where  are  my  private  treafures  "  ?  Or  why  fhould 
I  colled  them  ?  Are  my  pleafures  expenfive  ?  You 
know  that  I  fare  worfe  than  any  of  yourfelves; 
and  have  in  nothing  fpared  my  perfon.    Let  him, 
who  dares,  compare  with  me.     Let  him  bare  his 
breaft,  and  I  will  bare  mine.     My  body,  the  fore 
part   of  my  body,    is  covered   with   honourable 
wounds  from  every  fort  of  weapon.     I  often  watch^ 


'?  It  appears  from  Anian,  that  Alexander  fpeaks-  of  theie»  ai 
diftin^  from  the  military  fimd>  and  other  revenues^  employed  ia 
paying  and  rewarding  his  troops^  and  m  executing  fuch  public  de- 
igns as  feeovd  conduqive  to  the  proiperity  of  the  empire. 

that 
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that  you  may  repofe  fafely ;  and,  to  teftify  my  un-  c  H  A  E. 
remitting  attenrion  to  your  happinefs,  had  deta**  XXHX. 
mined  to  faid  home  the  aged  and  infirm  among 
you,  loaded  with  wealth  and  honour.  But  fince 
you  are  all  defirous  to  leave  me.  Go !  Repoit  to 
your  countrymen,  that,  unmindful  of  the  fignal 
bounty  of  your  King,  you  entrufted  him  to  the 
vanquiihed  Barbarians.  The  report,  ddubtle&» 
will  befpeak  your  gratitude  and  piety  ^'^.^ 

Having  thus  faid,    he   fprang  from  the^  tribu-  ASeain^  • 
nal,    and  haftened   to     the  palace,    accompanied  ^5^^  *^ 
only  by  his  guards.    During  two  days,  none  were  the  T^, 
admitted  to  his  prefence.     On  the  third,  he  called  ^^yj^P' 
the   Perfian  nobles  of  diftindion,  and  diftributed  /^ati^* 
among  them  the  principal  departments  of  military 
command.     He  then  iffued   orders,  that   certain 
bodies  of  the  Barbarian  infantry  and  cavalry  Ihould 
be  called  the  royal  battalion,  and  royal    cohort, 
and  by  fuch  other  iiames  as  commanded  greatefi: 
refpefi:.     Apprifed  of  thefe  innovations,  the  Mace- 
donians, who  had  long  remained  in  confufion  be- 
fore the  tribunal,  afraid  to  follow  Alexander,  and ' 
afraid   to  allow  his  retiring  unattended,    flocked 
around  the  palace,  and  depofited  their  arms  at  the 
gate,  humbly  requefting  to  fee  their  King,  and  de« 
daring' that  they  would  never  ftir  from  the  place, 
till  their  tears  had  moved  his  compaffion.     Alex- 
ander   came   forth,    beheld  their  abafement,  and 
wept.     The  afieding  filence,  marked  by  alternate 
emotions  of  repentaftjse  and  reconciliation,  was  at 
length  broke  by  Calunes,  a  man  highly  efteemed 

w  Arrian,  p.  15  a,  &  fcq^. 
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c  H  A  P.  in  the  cavalry :  ^^  Thy  Macedonians,  O  King !  are 
XXXIX.  grieved  that  the  Perfians  aloiie  fhould  be  called 
.  thy  kindred,  and  entitled  as  fuch  to  embrace  thee, 
while  none  of  themfelves  are  allowed  to  tafte  that 
honour  "."     Alexander  replied,  •*  From  this  mo- 
fnent  you  are   all  my  kindred.^'     Callines    then 
ftepped  forward  and  embraced  him ;    and  feveral 
others  having  followed  the  example,  they  all  took 
up  their  arms,  and  returned  to  the  camp  with 
Ihouts  of  joy,  and  fongs. 
Afeftirai        Of  all  men  (if  we  believe  the  concurring  tefti- 
cdebratcd   n^o^y  of  his  hiftorians)  Alexander  was  the  moft 
by  the        mindful  of  his  duty  to  the  gods.     To  thank  heaven 
Macedoni-  {^^  the  happy  iffue  of  this  tranfadtion,  he  celebrated 
Perfitos.     21  folemn  facrifice,  and,  after  the  facrifice,  an  en- 
tertainment for  the  principal  of  his  European  and 
Afiatic  fubjecls.     The  Macedonians  were  next  to 
his  perfon ;  the  Perfians  next  the  Macedonians;  the 
Grecian  priefts  and  Perfian  magi  joined  in  common 
libations,  invoking  perpetual  concord,  and  eternal 
union  of  empire,    to  the   Macedonians  and  Per- 
fians.    Soon  afterwards,  the  invalids,  whofe  dif- 
miflion  had  produced  the  mutiny,  gladly  returned 
home.     Alexander    difcharged    their   arrears,   al- 
lowed  them  full  pay  until  their  arrival  m  Macedon, 
and  granted  each  foldier  a  gratuity  of  two  hundred 
pounds  fterKng.     He  again  ftied  tears  at  parting 
with  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  men,  who  had  ferved 
him  in  fo  many  glorious  campaigns  j  and,  as  a  tef- 
timony  of  his  affedUonate  concern  for  their  fafety, 

'^  Arrian  fays^   ^  whSle  ilone  of   themfelves    ever  lafied  that 
honour."      MqtxeSww  «r»  t*$  yfj^ivxcu  jowms  tuj  ti/auj.     Anian^ 
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Appointed  Craterus,   whom  he  loved  as  his  owxi  c  h  A  P. 
foul  ^%  to  be  their  conduftor.  ^^^^^\ 

Such  was  the  life  of  this   extraordinary  man,  Divifion  of 
whofe  genius  might  have  changed  and  improved  the  Aiexand- 
ftate  of  the  ancient  world.    But  the  fpirit  of  improve*  ^^gfts. 
ment  is  traniient,  and  demands  perpetual  efforts ; 
the  fources  of  degeneracy  are  permanent  and  in* 
numerable.     It  feems  at  firft  fight*to  be  regretted,  '    . 

that  by  negleSing  to  provide  for  the  fucceffion  to 
his  throne,  he  left  the  field  open  for  thofe  bloody 
wars  among  his  captains,  which  long  defolated  the 
earth.  Yet  the  difficulties,  with  which  he  was 
himfelf  obliged  to  ftruggle,  might  teach  him  the 
impoffibility  of  fecuring  the  empire  for  the  infiancy 
of  his  Ton  Hercules,  or  the  weaknefs  of  his  brother 
ArridhsBus.  The  principles  of  royal  fucceffion  were 
never  accurately  afcertained  in  Macedon  j  and  the 
camp  of  a  conqueror  could  not  be  expeded  to 
prove  a  good  fchool  of  moderation  or  juftice.  The 
firft  meafure  adopted  by  his  generals  was,  to  fet 
afide  the  natural  claim  of  Hercules,  bom  of  the. 
daughter  of  Darius,  and  to  appoint  Arridhaeus,  to- 
gether with  the  fruit  of  Roxana's  pregnancy,  if  fhe 
brought  forth  a  fon,  to  be  joint  heirs  of  the  mo- 
narchy. This  whimfical  deftination  announced 
Ijsde  union  or  ftability.  Perdiccas,  in  virtue  of 
poffeffing  the  ring  or  feal  of  his  deceafed  mafter, 
affumed  the  regency;  the  troops  and  provinces 
were  divided  •  among  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Cra- 
terus  and  other  chieiPs,  who,  having  been  formerly 
die  equals,  difdained  to  remam  the  inferiors,  of 

Perdiccas* 
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CHAP.  Perdiccas.    Each  general  trailed  in  his  fw6rd  for 
xxxix.^  ^j^  independent  eftablifhment ;   new  troops  were 
i^ed  and  difciplined ;  leagues  formed  and  btoken ; 
the  children  and  relations  of  Alexander,  who  be- 
came fucceffively  prifoners  in  different  hands,  all 
peiiJhed  miferably ;  nor  was  there  any  ceflation  of 
oimes  and  calamities  ^%  or  any  permanent  fettle- 
A.C.30X.    ment  of  the  provinces,  until  the  battle  of  Ipfos  in 
Phrygia  confirmed  Ftolemy  in  the  pofleilion  of 
Egypt,  and  Seleucus  in  that  of  Upper  Afia  *^    The 
ifliie  of  the  fame  battle  gave  Macedon  and  Greece 
to  Caifander,  and  Thrace,  with  feveral  provinces 
of  Lower  Afia,  to  Lyfimachus. 
Subfe-  The  great  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  which 

m^^  of  continued  thenceforward,  till  fubdued  by  the  Ro- 
Egypt  and  mans,  to  be  governed  by  the  refpedive  families  of 
Sfri**        Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  never  generally  ^' adopted 

^7  Diodor.  Slcul.xix  &  xx.  pafUm. 

**  Arrian,  pp.i6o  &  164* 

'9  Yet  among  the  higher  ranks  of  men,  the  Greek  language  con- 
tinually gained  ground.  Before  the  Chriftian  sera>  it  was  fpoken  by 
JewS)  Romans,  and  Africans.  It  was  the  language  of  die  learned 
and  polite  in  Egypt  and  Syria  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  Carthage.  It 
muft  have  been  underftood  by 'all  ranks  of  men  in  Judaea,  fince  the 
infpired  writers  employed  it  in  propagating  the  gofpel,  which  was  to 
be  firft  preached  to  the  Jews.  For  this  univeifality,  the  Greekieems 
to  have  been  indebted,  z.  To  the  innumerable  Greek  colonies  in  £u- 
rope»  Afia,  and  Africa,  z.  Ta  the  conquefts  of  Alexander,  whole 
armies  and  garrifons  were  continually  reinforced  from  Greece.  5.  To 
the  focial  and  agreeable  charadler  of  the  Greeks.  4.  To  the  excel- 
lence o^  the  language  itfelf  (fee  above,  chapters  v.  and  vi.),  whofe 
duration  is  as  wonderful  as  its  extent.  The  Greek  was  fpoken  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Confiantinople  was  taken  by 
the  Turks ;  fo  that,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  it  fubfifted  ^h  .little 
variation^  as  a  living  tongue>  for  two  thoufand  and  four  hundred 
years 

4  the 
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the  language  or  maimers  of  ^  their  Grecian  fove-  c  H  A  P^ 
reigns.  In  Egypt,  the  firft  fucceiTors  of  Alexander  ^XXXHL^ 
carried  into  execution  the  commercial  improve- 
ments planned  hy  that  prince ;  and  the  Kings  both 
of  Egypt  and  of  Syria  a£fe£bed»  in  their  magnificent 
coxirts^  to  join  the  arts  and  elegance  of  Greece  to 
the  pomp  and  J  luxury  of  the  Eaft.  But  their 
oftentation  is  far  more  prominent  than  their  tafte ; 
their  liberal  characters  were  eflfaced  by  the  con- 
tinual  contadfc  of  fervitude;  they  funk  into  the 
foftne£s  and  infignificance  of  hereditary  defpots,  . 
whofe  reigns  are  neither  bufy  nor  inftrudive ;  nor 
could  the  intrigues  of  women  and  eunuchs^  or 
minifters  equally  effeminate,  form  in  themfelves  a 
fubject  fufficiently  interefting  to  fucceed  the  memor* 
able  tranfaftions  of  the  Grecian  republics. 

In-  the  hiftory  of  thofe  kingdoms,  the  moft  im*  The  weft. 
portant  event  is  their  conqueft  by  the   Romans,  g™  ^J^ 
who  gradually  feized  all  the  weftem  fpoils  of  the  Aiexan- 
empire  of  Alexander,  comprehended  between  the  ^f'^  *^' 
Euphrates  aiid  the  Hadriatic  fea,  and  fucceffively  queredbj. 
reduced  them  into  the  form  of  provinces.     Greece,  *^^  ^**" 
which  came  to  be   diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
Achaia,  imparted  its  literature,  its  arts  -^  and  its 
vices,  to  Italy.     The  conqueft  of  Macedon  freed 
Rome  from  the  weight  of  taxes.     The  acquifition 

^°  Notwithflanding  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greeks  under  the  Mace- 
donian and  Roman  govemmentsy  their  countryi  and  particularly 
Atheasy  was  long  regarded  as  the  principal  feat  of  arts  and  philofo- 
pby.  But  the  Greek  artifts,  as  well  as  poets,  orators,  hiftoriansy  and 
philofophers,  of  later  times,  were  mere  imitators,  who  fell  infinitely 
ihort  of  the  merit  and  fame  of  the  great  originals.  The  works  of 
Pliidias  and  Apelles,  of  Sophocles,  Bemoilhenes,  Plato,  &c.  not  thofe 
of  th|e  Greeks  their  own  contemporaries,  were  the  obje(5ls  of -admira- 
tion i  to  Cicero  and  Seneca,  to  the  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age,  to 
Plui|',  Tacitus,  &c.    But  of  thisy  more  in  the  next  chapter. 

]  of 
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c  H  A  P.  of  Syrkv  doubled  the  revenues  of  that  republic. 
XXXEL  The  fubjugation  of  Egypt  doubled  the  price  of 
commodities  in  Italy.  Yet  whatever  might  be  the 
wealth  *'  of  thofe  nations,  they  have  not  acquired 
much  fame  with  pofterity,  fmce,  amidft  all  their  ex- 
ternal advantages,  they  are  not  diftinguifhed  by  any 
invention  that  improved  the  pradice  of  war,  or 
greatly  increafed  the  enjoyments  ©f  peace.  ^^ 
State  of  The  feeble  mixture  of  Grecian  colonization  dif- 

Greeceafi.  fufed  through  the  Eaft,  was  fufficient,  indeed,  to 
fifAlex^  tinge,  but  too  inconfiderable  to  alter  and  aflimilate, 
ander.  the  vaft  mafs  of  barbarifm.  But  as.  the  principle 
of  degenaracy  is  often  ftronger  than  that  of  im- 
provement, the  floth  and  fervility  of  Afia  gradually 
crept  into  Greece.  That  unfortunate  country, 
drained  of  its  moft  enterprifing  inhabitants,  who 
either  followed  the  ftandard,  or  oppofed  the  arms, 
of  Alexander,  was  equally  infulted  by  the  feverity 
and  the  indulgence  of  his  fucceffors,  lince,  in 
either  cafe,  the  Greeks  felt  and  acknowledged  their 
dependence.  Reluftantly  compelled  to  fubmit  to 
a  mafter,  they  loft  that  elevation  of  charadler,  and 
that  enthufiafm  of  valour,  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  freedom,  nouriflied  by  vidory,  and 
confirmed  by  the  juft  fenfe  of  national  pre-emi- 
nence. Their  domeftic  diflenfions,  by  carrying 
them  in  great  numbers  into  the  fervice  of  foreign 
princes,  thereby  diffufed  the  knowledge  of  their 

^'  Of  which  fe^  an  account  extratacd  from  the  public  regiftcrsy  in 
Appian.  Alexand.  in  Proem. 

**  For  the  hiflory  of  art^  and  fcicnces  under  the  PtolemieS)  feiHif- 
tory  of  the  World  from  Alexander  to  Auguftus;  c.  viiL  c.xL  and  \^oI.  u* 
c  xvi.  &  c.  jov.  ) 

^     ^  taeSlics 
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ta^cs  and  difcipline  through  countries  hx  more  eK*  C  H  A  p. 
tenfive  and  populous  than  their  own;  and  amidft  all  -^^^*^^^^^ 
their  perfonal  animofities,  the  Captains  of  Alexan- 
der, unifyrmly  embracing  the  maxims  of  defpotifm 
which  their  mafter  magnanimoufly  difdained,  firmly 
and  unitedly  refitted  and  crufhed  the  rifing  rebel* 
lions  of  the  Greeks,  whofe  feeble  and  ill-conduded 
efforts  for  regaining  their  liberty,  only  plunged  them 
the  deeper  into  fervitude.  Deftitute  of  immediate  and 
important  objeds  to  roufe  their  aftivity,  the  example 
of  their  anceftors  at  length  ceafed  to  animate  and  in<^ 
fpire  them.  The  rewards  of  merit  being  withdrawn, 
men  no  longer  afpired  at  excellence.  The  fpirit 
of  patriotifm  evaporated ;  the  fire  of  geniys  was  ex- 
tinguiflied ;  exertion  periflied  with  hope  j  and,  ex* 
clufively  of  the  Achaean  League  %  the  unfortunate 
iffue  of  which  I  had  occafion  before  to  mention  % 
Greece,  from  the  age  of  Alexander,  offers  not  any 
feries  of  tranfadions  highly  memorable  in  the  hiftory 
of  arts  or  arms* 

^^  Polybius  treats  the  Achsan  league>  and  other  cdlateral  tranjf- 
a<5^Ion8  oi  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  as  epifodes  in  his  Roman 
hiftory  in  forty  books^  of  which  only  five  have  come  down  to  us* 
Other  writersy  whofe  works  are  intirely  loft,  confidered  the  Greek 
affairs  as  principal^  and  interwove  with  them  thofe  of  the  Romans* 
Jewsy  Parthians  and  Carthaginians.  See  my  Hiftory  of  tht  World 
from  Alexander  to  Auguilusy  c.xxv. 

•*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
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CHAP.   XL. 

.  State  of  Literature  in  the  Age  (f  Alexander.  ^^ 
Poetry  —  Mtific — Arts  of  Dejign  —  Geography'-^ 
Ajtronomy'^NaturalHifiory.  —  Works  ofAriJiotle. 

—  Philofophical  Seils  eftablijhed  at  Athens.  — 
Jpeclifie  of  Genius.  —  Tenets  of  the  different  SeSls* 

—  Peripatetic  Philofophy.  —  EJiimate  of  that  Phi- 
hjophy.-'^lts  fate  in  the  World.  —  Coincidence 
in  the  Opinions  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus.  —  The  Stoic 
Philofophy.  —  EJiimate  of  that  Philofophy.  —  The 
Epicurean  Philofophy. — Charailer  of  Epicurus.^^^ 
Philofophy  of  Pyrrho.  —  Conclujion. 

TN  the  latter  years  of  Alexander,  literature, 
philofophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  difplayed  their 
brighteft  charms ;  yet  the  fource  of  that  health 
apd  vigour,  from  which  their  beauty  flowed,  had 
already  begun  to  fail.  The  military  expeditions  of 
this  matchlefs  conqueror  were  defcribed,  and  pub- 
iilhed  after  his  death,  m  the  wtHentic  and  intereft- 
ing  narratives  of  Ptolemy  and  Ariftobulus  %  who  had 
t)een  the  witnefles  and  companions  of  hi$  vid»ries. 
But  his  extraordinary  exploits,  and  unexampled 
fuccefs,  which  far  eclipfed  the  imaginary  renpwn  of 
the  fabled  heroes  of  antiquity,  produced,  even  in 
his  life-time,  a  crowd  of  writers,  whofe  credulity, 
and  love  of  the  marvellous,  could  only  be  ex- 
ceeded by  their  mean  adulation, ,  and  fervile  fu« 

'  Arrian>  in  Procem* 
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perftkion\  \  Exaggeradaa  in  matters  of  h£t  pr6^  c  H  4  R, 
duced  that  fwelling  amplification  pf  ftyk,  thofe  .  ^  t 
meretricious  ornaments  and  affe£):ed  graces,  which 
charaderifed  the  puerile  and  frigid  compofitions  of 
Callifthenes,  Clitarchus,  Oneficritus,  and  Hege-% 
fias^  The  falfe  tafte  of  thefe  raih  innovatars, 
to  whofe  perverfe  xnduihy  muft  be  afcribed  the 
ridiculous  trappings  which  have  too  long  disfigured 
the  augufl  form  of  Alestander,  was  admired  and 
imitated  by  many  contemporary  hiflorians*  The 
contagion  infefted  even  the  orators ;  and  it  i$ 
worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  verbofe  emptinefs 
and  bombait  of  the  Afiatic  eloquence,  was  firft 
introduced  into  Greece  in  the  age  which  had  ap« 
ptauded  the  chafte  and  nervous  compofitions  of 
Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  ^fchines,  and  Demof*, 
thenes^  So  true  it  is,  that  in  every  country 
where  the  human  genius  has  attained  its  higheft 
point  of  perfeftion,  a  principle  of  degeneracy 
naturally  carries  things  in  a  contrary  diredion; 
becaufe  thofe,  who  are  incapable  of  excellence,  fUll 
covet  dilHn&ion,  and,  defpairing  to  furpafs  their 
^redecefibrs  in  the  beauties  of  truth  and  nature, 
vainly  folicit  praife  by  falfe  conceits  and  ai;tificial 
refinements,  by  empty  exaggerations  and  bcoitful 
loquacity. 

Under  the  Macedonian  government,    Greece 
produced  not  any  original  genius  in  the  ferious 

^  Luciaa.  de  Scribeftd.  Hiftor. 
^  Straboy  1.7iv.  648.     Conf.    Polybiu8,!.xi^  <*,I7. 
^  Dionyf.  Halicam.  de  Strudura  Qratioiu    Lot^gians  de  Suhllxii. 
Cicero  de  Orator.  5c  de  Clar.  Orator.  pafiixBu 

J)  D  a  kjnd$ 
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CHAP,  kinds  of  poetry.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
^  y^  ,  Euripides  ftill  kept  pofleifion  of  the  theatre.  But 
no  lyricy  no  epic  poet  appeared,  qualified  to  adorn 
the  exploits  of  Alexander,  though  that  prince,  in- 
toxicated  with  the  love  of  fame,  munificently  re- 
warded the  ignoble  flattery  of  Agis,  Cleon,  Chae- 
rilus,  and  other  contemptible  encomiafls,  who  cor- 
rupted his  heart,  without  vitiating  his  judgment, 
fince  he  declared,  that  he  would  rather  be  the 
Therfites  of  Homer,  than  the  Achilles  of  Chaeri- 
Improvc-  lus*.  Yet  in  the  fariie  age  Philemon,  Anti- 
^t!!!^*5  phanes%  Lycon^,  above  all,  the  Athenian  Me- 
nander,  carried  comedy  to  the  higheft  perfeftion 
which  it  ever  attained  in  any  nation  of  antiquity. 
During  the  republican  form-  of  government,  the 
inftitutions  and  charafter  of  the  Greeks  were  un- 
favourable to  the  beft  improvement  of  this  fpecies 
of  writing.  The  licentious  turbulence  of  demo- 
cracy generally  converted  their  attempts  at  wit  and 
humour  into  petulance  and  buffoonery.  The 
change  of  government  and  manners,  requiring  due 
refpeft  to  the  rules  of  propriety  and  the  diftates  of 
caution,  improved  their  difcemment,  and  gradually 
made  them  fenfible  to  that  refined  ridicule,  where 
rilore  is  meant  than  faid,  and  to  thofe  more  inter* 
efling,  becaufe  jufter,  delineations  of  charafter, 
which  diflinguifhed  the  comic  (trains  of  Philemon 
and  Menander  ^ 

*  Aero,  ad  Horat.  Art,  Poetk  v.  3^7.    Curtius,  l.viii.  c.v. 

•  Athenaeus,  Lxiii.  p>Si5* 
7  Plut.  Orat.  11.  de  Fortun.  Alexand. 
I  Vid.Plut.  Comp.Ariftoph.&Menand 
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Alexander,  during  his  early  youth,  took  delight  CHAP, 
in  dramatic  entertainments.  Theffalus  was  his  ,  ^  _f 
favourite  ador,  but  Athenadorus  was  more  ap*  Mufic 
proved  by  the  public.  To  Athenadorus,  the  ma- 
giftrates,  who,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  were 
appointed  to  decide  the  pretenfions  between  rivals 
for  theatrical  fame^  adjudged  the  prize  of  merit. 
The  young  hero  decbured,  that  this  dedfion  gave 
him  more  pain  than  he  would  have  felt  at  the  lob 
of  his  inheritance  \  The  muficians  Timotheus  ^* 
and  Antigenides"  ftill  difplayed  the^  wonderful 
powers  of  thdr  art ;  but  as  the  feverity  of  edu- 
cation and  manners  continually  relaxed  in  all  parts 
of  Greece,  it  was  obferved  that  mufic,  originally 
deftined  to  purify  and  exalt  the  mind,  was  in  later 
times  univerfally  employed  to  feduce  and  inflame  the 
paflions  ". 

The  arts  of  defign,  painting,  fculpture,  and  ar«  Arts  of 
chiteflure,  appeared  in  their,  higheft  luflre  in  the  ^^^ 
age  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  both  which  princes 
had  no  lefs  tafle  to  judge '%  than  munificen<;e  to 
promote  them.  The  eaftem  expedition  of  Alex** 
ander  introduced,  or  at  leaft  greatly  multiplied  in 
Greece,  thofe  precious. and  durable  gems,  which 
thenceforth  exhibited  fome  of  the  fineft  fpedmens 
of  Grecian  ingenuity.    The  Ikill  and  tafte  of  Pyr« 


'  Plut.  Orat.  ii.  de  Fortttn.  Alexand. 
"^  Hephaeft.  de  Metr.  t 

"  Fiut.  Orat.  de  Fortuii.  Alexand. 
"  Ariftot.  Politic.  Lviii.  c.vi. 
^_  Judicium  fubtile  videndu  artibu^.    Hor.  Bp.  Lii.  £p.  i«  ▼•  a43* 
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C  »  A  p«  gdteles  v^e  diftinguifhed  in  dus  valuable,  ^ogh 

^^J^^  minirte  art  *^.     He  enjoyed  the  cxclufivc  honour 

of  rqirdenting  the  figure  of  Alexander  cm  genais^ 

Lylippu9*    9M  did  Lyfippos  c^   caftlng  it   in  bronee,    aoid 

Apelles  of  exhibitiiig  it  in  colours  '^    Lyfippw  was 

jttftiy  admired  for  bnn^g  back  the  art  to  a  dofer 

ftudy,  and  nearer  iinitation»  of  nature^  witfaout 

yidding  to  his  predecefTors  in  ideal  beauty  '^     We 

have  adready  mentioned  his  twenty-one  equeftrian 

ftatues  of  ^^heHhSacedooian  guards^    ilain  in  the 

batde  o^  the  Granicus.    He  is  faid  to  have  made  fix 

hundred  and  ten  figures  in  bronze '' ;  a  number 

«rhi^h,  if  not  gready  exaggerated,  would  prove 

|iis  fiaicifity  of  working  to  have  far  furpafled  that  of 

all  ftatuaries,  ancient  or  modem.    The  numerous 

t^A^ec    ^  ^^  paJnters,  contemporary  with  Apelles,  indi^r 

cbntempo*  cates  an  extraordinary  demand  for  theur  art ;  fince 

rwywtiJlfr  jjQ  profefiion,  that  is  not  gainful,  will  ever  be  very 

generally   folk)wed/%      The  moft  celebrated  of 

thefe  artifts  were  Amphion  and  Afdepiodorus '% 

whom  Apelles  acknowledged  as  his  fuperiors  in 

(bme  points  of  compofidon ;  Ariftides  the  ThebaOi 

who  was  inimitable  in  expreffioii^'';   and  Proton 

Irenes  of   Rhodes,  whom  Ariflotle  e^orted  to 

'^  PUn.  I.  vii.  c.3pcxvii.  &  PJutarchi.  in  AlexandL 
-'  ^  VicL Flin.  edit.  Berolio*  i.  lai.  iii,  ^17— -«»(• 

'^  FUq.  iii.  I94»  &  feqq. 

y  The  Sieur  Falconet^  who  made  the  famous  fUtue  of  Peter 
the  Great,  thinks  the  thing  iinpofiblef  aiid  gi«Bs  a  diCertnt  nneai^ 
Ing  to  the  words  of  Pliny.  See  his  obfenmtiotti  on  tlis  pailagOi 
in  his  tranflation  of  the  books  of  Fliny  nktive  to  the  aits*  Vdi*  ^^ 
Liiuianne. 

**  Pliiu  iiLft«».  >*  X4ipin»iii.»4<S» 

*  Idemy  iii.  »i5^«-^a5» 

paint 
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jpaint  the  exploits  of  Alexander  on  accoum  of  th$  c  H  A  Ilk 
unperiftimg  di^ty  of  the  fubjeft  ".  .  The  inferior  .  ^^^ 
branches  of  the  art^  if  not  firil  cultivated  in  that 
age,  were  then  carried  to  ^perfedion.  Pyreicus** 
confined  himfelf  to  fubjefts  of  low  life,  and  Anti- 
philus^^  to  caricatures^  which  the  Greeks  called 
GryllL  The  theory  and  prafUce  of  painting  were 
explained  in  many  works,  the  lo&of  which  is  much 
to  be  regretted  *\       . 

Amidft  the  great  multitude  of  artifts,  and  Works  dP 
writ««  on  art,  all  acknowledged  the  pre-eminence  ^P^"* 
of  Apelles,  whofe  works  were  innumerable,  and 
each  fufficient  to  eftabliih  his  renown  ^^  His  pic«> 
ture  of  Alexander  grafping  a  thunderbolt,  was 
fold  to  the  temple  of  Ephefian  Diana  for  four 
thoufand  pounds.  His  Venus  Anadyomen€  was 
damaged  by  accident ;  none  would  venture  to  re* 
ftore  the  parts  that  had  been  effaced :  fo  that  the 
injury  of  the  pifture  contributed  to  the  glory  of 
the  artift.  The  model  of  this  Venus  was  the  beau* 
tiful  Gampafpe,  the  favourite  miftrefs  of  Alex- 
ander. The  fenfibility.  of  Apelles  was  too  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  charms  which  he  fo  fuccefsfuUy 
expreffed*  Ale^fiander  was  no  fooner  acquainted 
mth  his  pailion,  than,  in  the  language  of^  Pliny, 
he  made  him  a  prefent,  not  only  of  Campafpe, 
but  of  his  own  affedion,  too  litrie  refpeding  the 
feelings  pf  the  l?eloye4  obje^,  at  her  degradatioft 

/       **  «  Broptef  eten^tatem  renim.*'    Plln.  ibid* 
.*'  Plin.  iii.  aa^.  *^  Idem,  iii.  229. 

*♦  Idem,  ibidf ♦  ^  Plin.  iii.  zz^,  &  feqq*- 

P  D  4  ia 
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c  H  A  P.  in  paffing  from  the  bed  of  a  king  into  that  of  a 
^  _.  painter.  Yet  this  celebrated  arti^,  who  enjoyed 
other  ftriking  proofs  of  his  mailer's  partiality 
and  friendfhip,  lived  on  good  terms  with  his  fare* 
thren.  With  the  franknefs  of  his  age  and  nation, 
he  afifumed  the  merit  which  belonged  to  him,  and 
freely  afferted,  that  none  of  his  competitors 
could  imitate  the  gracefulnefs  ^  of  his  attitudes 
and  figures.  But  in  fome  other  branches  of 
the  art,  he  acknowledged  his  inferiority,  to  feveral 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  defire  of  feeing  the 
works  of  Protogenes  carried  him  to  Rhodes.  He 
there  found  a  rival  not  altogether  unworthy  to 
alarm  his  jealoufy.  But  inflead  of  yielding  to  the 
didates  of  this  miferable  paffion,  he  drew  Proto* 
genes  from  obfcurity  5  raifed  the  price  of  his  pic- 
tures ;  and  taught  the  Rhodians,  who  undervalued 
the  fame  talents^  in  their  fellow  citizen  which  they 
admired  in  a  ftranger^  to  acknowledge  and  refped 
his  merit  *^ 
Decline  of  Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  painting,  and 
*^®  ^  the  kindred  arts  ceafed  *^  By  this  expr^ifion, 
death  of  Pliny  means  not,  that  they  ceafed  to  be  cultivated, 
Alexander,  but  to  make  farther  progrefs  ;  fince  neither  the 
fcholars  of  Apelles  and  Lyfippus,  nor  thofe  who 
came  after  them,  were  able  to  reach  the  glory  of 
their  predeceffors.  The  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  fhpuld  feem  to  have  bent  their  attention  rather 

^  «  DeefTe  lis  unam  Venerem  dicebat  quam  Graeci  charita  vocant ; 
/cetera  omnia  contigiife ;  fed  h^c  fola  fibi  neminem  pareni."  Hin* 
|ii.  222)  &  feqq. 

»'  Plin.  ibid.  '  *^  «  Ceflavit  deinde  ars.''    Plin.  ibid. 
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to  literature,  than  to  the  arts.  But,  m  both>  the  c  H  A  p. 
fchools  of , Alexandria  and  Seleucia  never  afpired  ^' 
beyond  the  humble  merit  of  imperfedly  imitating 
thofe  of  Greece.  In  proportion  to  its  neighbour- 
hood to  that  country,  the  arts  took  firmer  root  in 
Alexandria  than  in  Seleucia ;  and,  from  the  fame 
circumftance,  they^are  faid  to  have  flourifhed  bnger 
and  more  abundantly  in  the  little  principalities  of 
Pergamus  and  Bithynia,  than  in  the  wealthy  king- 
doms of  Syria  and  Egypt  ^. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  contributed  to  the  Geogra- 
improvement  of  the  fciences,  both  natural  and  moral.  P^* 
His  marches  were  carefully  meafured  by  Diognetes 
and  Beton^  Other  geometers^*  were  employed  to 
furvey  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  countries  which 
he  traverfed ;  and  the  exaft  defcription  of  his  con- 
quefts^  which,  from  thefe  and  other  materials,  he 
took  care  to  have  compiled  by  men  of  approved  in- 
tegrity and  abilities,  gave  a  new  form  to  the  fcience 
of  geography  ^\ 

After  the  conqueft  of  Babylon,  Alexander  Afbono* 
eagerly  demanded  the  aftronomical  obfervations,  ™y* 
which  had  been  carefully  preferved  in  that  ancient 
capital  above  nineteen  centuries.  They  remounted 
twenty-two  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  beyond 
the  Chriflian  aera.  By  order  of  Alexander,  they 
were    faithfully  tranfcribed,    and    tranfnjitted    to 

*'  Winkelmann,  Gefchichte  der  Kunft  des  Alterthums,  p.  7111 
Zc  feqq. 

3**  Strabo,  l.ii.  p.47- 

3'  Caffini  fur  I'Origine  de  I'AJlronomie,  &c.  Academ.  des  Sci- 
£nce8>  l.viii.  p.i3. 

4  .  Ariftotle, 
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CHAP.  Ariftotle '%  who  was  probably  prevented  by  his  in- 
.^5^    .  firm  ftate  of  health  from  accompanying  his  pupil  to 
the  Eaft ;  or  who,  perhaps,  volmitarily  preferred  a 
philofophical  retirement  in  Athens,  to  the  glory  of 
attending  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 
Natural         Nor  was  this  the  only  prefent  to  his  preceptor, 
^^*      by  which  Alexander  difplayed  at  once  his  gratitude 
and  love  of  fcie^ice*     Natural  hiftory  was  peculiarly 
indebted  to  his  curiofity  and  munificence.     At  the 
cxpence  of  nearly  two  hundred  thoufand  poimdS) 
but  equivalent  to  two  millions  in  the  prefent  age,  he 
coUefted  many  rare  produfHons  of  nature  in  differ- 
ent countries  of  Afia,  and  particularly  that  amazing 
variety  of  animals '%  which  Ariftotle  has  defcribed 
with  fuch  inimitable  precifion  '*  in  his  work  on  that 
fubjeft. 
Moral  But  whatever    obligations    natural    knowledge 

ledgT  owed  to  Alexander,  it  would  feem  that  the  moral 
fciences  were  not  lefs  benefited  by  his  difcoveries 
and  conquefts  ^K  The  ftudy  of  human  nature  muft 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  fuch  a  wide  furvey  of 
men  and  manners}  nor  was  this  advantage,  per* 


3'  Porphyr.  apud  Sin^licium,  in  Ariftot,  de  C<sIo>  Lii, 

35  ipiin,  Lviii.  c.xvi.  ^ 

^  See  the  adaurabJe  criticifm  on  Arlilotle's  Hifloiy  of  Apimalsyby 
^Buifony  roLi. 

^^  The  arts  and  fciences  not  only  flouriihed  in  Alexander's  time ; 
they  flouriihed,  fays  Plutarch,  $u»  AXsf avJpov.  «  He  was  the  efficient 
'^caafe  of  this  effeA.'*  The  pafiage  wljjch  follows,  KofTftm  fxtf  yof 
tv^o^MCfy  &c.  ihould  be  fiudied  by  all  princes  who  alpire  to  ^ory ;  a 
glory  greater  than  power  can  give  j  more  extcnfive  and  more  perma- 
nent than  conqueft  can  confer. 

haps. 
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hap$»  confined  to  thofe  who  performed  the  expe-  CRAP, 
dition,  whofe  works  have  unfortunately  perifhed ;  ,  ^  ; 
iince  the  moral  and  political  treatifes  of  Ariftotle 
difcover  not  only  more  method  in  his  reafonings, 
but  a  more  co];»ous  fund  of  fa£ks  on  which  to  rea* 
fon,  than  the  writings  of  all  his  predeceffors  together, 
not  excepting  thofe  of  the  travellers  Xenophon  and 
Plato. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  works  of  Ariftotle  were 
doubtlefs  compofed  before  the  Macedonian  conqueft  ; 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  extraordinary  man, 
whofe  induftty  was  equal  to  his  genius,  continually 
retouched  and  improved  them ;  and  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  the  rich  harveft  of  fefts  and  obferva- 
tions  colleded  by  his  learned  friends  who  accom* 
panied  Alexiander,  would  be  overlooked  by  a  philo- 
fophef ,  who  feems  not  only  ambitious  to  eclipfe  hik 
predeceffors  and  contemporaries,  but  folicitous  to 
leave  no  gleanings  of  fame  to  be  acquired  by  his 
fcholars  and  fucceffors. 

•  *^  Ariftotle/*  fays  Lord  Bacon '%  "  thought,  yroAM  of 
like  the  Ottoman  princes,  that  he  could  not  ragn  AriilDde. 
fecxire,  imlefs  he  deftroyed  all  his  brethren  j'*  nor 
was  his  literary  ambition  more  exclufive  than  exor- 
bitant* He  afpired  to  embrace  the  whole  circle  of 
the  ^\rt»  and  fciences,  and  profeffed  to  explain  what- 
lever  cwi  be  known  concerning  the  moral,  as  well  as 
^he  material  world.  Not  latisfied  with  extending 
his  empire  to  the  utmdft  verge  of  intelled,  he  boldly 
^(empts   queiUons  beyond  all  human  refearcli^ 

^  De  Augm.  8MitkmEUB»  LfiiL  cm 

with 
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CHAP,  with  the  fame  confidence  that  his  pupil  entered  on  a 
^  ^    .  battle.     But  having  to  contend  with  enemies  more 
ftubbom  than  the  Perfians,  his  ra&nefs  was  lefs  fuc- 
cefsful  than  that  of  Alexander, 
Hisphilo-       He  divided  philofophy  into  contemplative  and 
°^  ^'        prafticah     The  contemplative  or  abftraft  philofo- 
phy, to  which  he  firft  gave  the  name  of  metaphy* 
fics  ^%  is,  from  the  imperfedlion  in  which  the  text 
has  come  down  to  us,  obfcure  throughout,  and 
often  unintelligible.     It  comprehended  not  only  the 
examination  of  thofe  abftrad  ideas,  exijtence^  fub* 
Jiance^  quality^  genus ^ /pedes ^  &c.  which  were  fo  long 
and  fo  ufelefsly  tortured  by  the  pervQrfe  induftry  of 
the  fchoolmen,  but  the  general  doftrines  concern- 
ing mind  or  fpirit,  particularly  the  mind  of  the  Deity. 
The  human  foul  is  treated  in  a  feparate  work  ;  in 
which  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  Ariftotle  has 
made  new  names,  rather  than  new  difcoveries ;  and 


^  By  fome  writers  it  is  fuppofed^  tliat  this  title  was  beftowed 
on  the  fourteen  books  of  Ariftode,  immediately  following  his  Pl^yfics* 
byAndronicus  of  Rhodes,  a  Peripatetic  philofopher  in  the  age  of 
Auguftusy  who  publifhed  the  firft  complete  edition  of  Ariftotle's 
works(  From  that  time,  the  various  fubje^ls  treated  in  thefe  four- 
teen books  were  confidered  as  conftituting  one  branch  of  fcience. 
*Ariftotle  had  di^ajed  philofophy  into  fpeculative  and  pradlical.  The 
4rft  comprehended  metaphyfies,  which  examined  the  general  pro^ 
perties  of  being,  and  the  dTence  of  things  feparatp*  from  matter; 
phyiics,  which  examined  the  nature  of  material  fubftances,  and  the 
human  foul;  and  mathematics,  which  examined  certain  properti^ 
of  body,  abftraifted  from  body.  The  pradUcal  philofophy  of  Ariftotle, 
which  was  intended  to  regulate  the  intelledlual  and  moral  operations 
of  men,  comprehended  logic,  under  which  he  feems  to  have  included 
rhetoric  and  criticifin ;  ancjl  ethics,  including  (economics  and  politics. 
See  Strabo,  p.  609;  and  Bayle's  Di^onary,  article  Tyrannion  j  and 
the  new  Analyfis  of  Ariftotle^s  fpeculatiTe  works,  prefixed  to  my 
tranflation  of  hi^  PraAical  Philofophy. 

the 
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the  doarine  of  the  immortality  is  no  where  better*  c  Map. 
elucidated  by  this  philofopher,  than  in  the  writings  ^  ^_^ 
of  his  matter,  Plato. 

The  natm^l  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  deferves  the  Phyfics. 
name  of  metaphyfic,  in  the  modem  fenfe  of  that 
word,  fince  he  explained  the  laws  of  the  univerfe, 
by  comparing  abftraft  ideas,  not  by  obfervation 
and  experience.     When  he  defcends  to  particulars, 
he  fpeaks  lefs  decifively  concerning  the  motions  and 
magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  than  many  of 
his  predeceffors.     With  the  anatomy  of  man  and 
other  animals,  he  was  well  acquainted,  confidering 
the  grofs  error§  which  generally  prevailed  in  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.     Chemiftry  was  not  yet  cultivat- 
ed a^  a  fcience.     Since  the  introduftion  of  the  ideal 
philofophy^  men  had  ceafed  to  obferve  nature;  it 
could  not  therefore  be  expefted  that  they  (hould 
imitate  her  operations,  and  examine  her  by  the  tell 
of  experiment.     In  mathematics,  Ariftotle  appears 
to  have  been  lefe  verfed  than  his  precurfors,  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato ;  although  in  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  fyllogifm,  he  difplays  a  perfeverance  of  mental 
energy,  which,  had  it  been  direfted  to  the  mathe- 
madcal  fciences,  might  have  produced,  the  greateft 
difcoveries. 

The  fcepdcifm  of  his  contemporary  Pyrrho,  Logk^ 
and  ftiir  more  the  captious  fophiftry  of  the  Erif- 
tics,  Imight  naturally  engage  Ariftotle  to  examine 
with  particular  attention  the  nature  of  truth,  and 
the  means  of  defending  it  againft  the  attacks  pf 
declamation  and  the  fnares  of  fubtlety.    He  under^ 

took,^ 
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€  H  A  P.  took,  therefore^  the  arduous  taik,  of  refoMng  all 
1^^^^  reafoning  into  its  primary  elements^  and  of  deduce 
ing  from  thence  the  rules  by  which  every  conclufion 
muft  be  conne&ed  with  its  premifes,  in  order  to 
render  it  legitimate.  This  hold  deiign  he  acconui 
pliihed;  having  ere^ied^  on  a  iingle  axiom,  a  larger 
fyftem  of  abftrafl  truths,  all  fortified  by  demonftra«» 
lion,  than  were  ever  invented  and  perfeded  by  any 
Dther  man.  The  axiom  from  which  he  fets  out, 
and  in  which  the  whole  -  terminates,  is,  that  what- 
ever is  predicated  of  a  genus,  may  be  predicated  of 
every  fpedes  and  individual  contained  under  it* 
But  the  appticatioQ  of  this  aodom  ^  for  the  moft 
part  fufficiently  obvious,  without  the  rules  of  Arif- 
totle ;  whofe  logic,  how  fuccefsful  foever  it  might 
prove  againft  the  fubtleties  of  the  Sophifls  and  Erif* 
tics  J  contributes  little  to  the  formation  of  the  under- 
(landing,  and  nothing  to  the  judicious  obfervatkm 
of  man  or  nature,  on  which  all  ufeful  difcoveries 
muft  be  founded. 
His  critical  From  the  general  wreck  of  literatiu'e,  in  which 
and  moral  many  of  Ariftotle's  writings  perifhed^*,  had  no* 
writings,  ^ij^  ijoej^  faved  but  the  works  above  mentioned,  it 
muft  be  confeffed  th^  the  preceptor  of  Alexander 
would  not  greatly  merit  the  attention  of  hiftory.  In 
t»s  sA)ftra&  or  metaphyfical  phibfophy,  we  have 
olten  to  lament  vaft  efforts  mif-fpent,  and|^eat  ge« 
nius  im&pplied»  But,  in  his  critical  and  moral,  and 
above  all,  in  his  political  works,  we  find  the  fame 
pdoetrating  and  comprehenfive  mind,  the  fans^  fub« 

^  See  Bayle*ff  Dit^iondry,  article  Tyrannion;    and  tHe  tih  of 
Arifbotie  prefixed  to  my  tranflation  of  his  Ethics  and  PoUdo* 

2  tiety 
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dety  of  reafonmg,  and  vigour  of  intellea,  direfted  CHAP 
to  c^jeds  of  the  greateft  importance  and  moft  ex-  ^^^ 
tenfive  utility.  The  condition  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  opportunities  peculiar  to  himfelf, 
confpired  with  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  habits  of 
iadaftry,  to  raife  him  to  that  eminence,  which  was 
acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries,  and  admired 
by  pofterity. 

He  was  bom  in  the  firft  year  of  the  nmety-ninth  Hw  great 
Olympiad,  at  Stagira,  a  provincial  city  of  Mace-  ^^^' 
don,  and  educated  at  the  court  of  Pella,  where  his  provement. 
father  was  king's  phyfician.  In  his  early  youth,  -^^.368. 
he  was  fent  to  Athens,  and  remained  there  twenty 
years,  an  afliduous  fcholar  of  Plato,  in  a  city  where 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  cultivated  with 
fingular  fuccefs,  and  where  the  philofophic  fpirit^ 
though  often  improperly  direded,  flouriflied  in 
the  utmoft  vigour.  Selefted  by  the  difcenim.ent 
of  PhiKp  to  guide  and  confirm  the  promifing 
difpofitiohs  of  his  admired  fon,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country^  and  continued  eight  years  at  the 
Macedonian  court.  Whatever  benefit  accrued  to 
Alexander  from  the  inftrudions  of  Ariftotle,  it  is 
certain  that  the  hjtter  derived  great  advantages  frcBcn 
the  gratitude  of  his  royal  pupil.  Of  this,  feveral 
proofe  have  already  occiu'red ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  afcribed  to  the  munificence  of  Alexander,  that 
his  preceptor  was  enabled  to  form  a  library  ^%  a 
work  of  prodigious  expence  m  that  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  age,  aijud  in  which  he.  could  only  be  rivalled 

\  by 
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CHAP,  by  the  Egyptian  and  Pergamenian  kings.     Bat  the 
^      library  of  Ariftotle  was  coUe^led  for  ufe,  not  merely 
for  oftentadon  ^. 
His  long         The  laft  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  fpent  moftly 
at  Athens^  furrounded  with  every  affiftance  which 
men  *'  and  books  could  afford  him,  for  profecuting 
his  philofophical  inquiries.     The  glory  of  Alex- 
ander's name,  which  then  filled  the  world,  enfured 
tranquillity  and    refped  to  the  man   whom  he 
diftinguifhed  as  his  friend;    but,  after  the  pre- 
mature  death  of  that  awful  prote£tor,  the  invidious 
jealoufy  of  priefts  and  fophifls  inflamed  the  malig- 
nant and  fuperflitious  fury  of  the  Athenian  po- 
pulace ;  and  the  fame  odious  paiSons  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  offenfive  **  virtue  of  Socrates,  fiercely 
aflailed  the  fame  and  merit  of  Ariftotle.       To 
avoid  the  cruelty  of  perfecution,  he  fecretjy  with- 
and  death,  drew  himfelf  to  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea.     This  mea- 
^y™P'      fure  was  fufficiently  jufHfied  by  a  prudent  regard  to 
l^c.  3^2.  his  perfonal  fafety ;  but  left  his  conduct  fhould  ap- 
^tat.  6z*  pgg^j.  mimanly,  when  contrafted  with  the  firmnefs 
of  Socrates  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  he  condefcended 
to  apologife  for  his  flight,  by  faying,  that  he  vras 
unwilling  to  afford  the  Athenians  a  fecond  op- 

^  The  Egyptian  and  Peigamenian  kings  were  lovers  rather  of  bookc 
than  of  learning.  They  coniidered  a  great  library  as  contributing  to 
the  fuperfiuous  magnificence  of  royalty.  Vid.  Galen^  Oommfnt.  iL 
in  Hippocrat.  de  Natur.  Horn. 

**'  Ariftotle  probably  had  many  afiiftants  in  his  philolophicai 
inquiries  and  compofitions.  'O  it  0x1^0^9  xai  Kocff  aww  w,  ^mwtem 
vftf^iiv*  fijtXrtov  f  KT(t)i  avn^m  ix^*     Ethic.  Nicom.  l^X.  cvii. 

^  V^tem  incolumen  odimus 

SuJbUtam  ex  ocuUs  qu9erinitts  inyidi.        H0BA1C& 

portumty 
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portunity    "  to  fin  agiinft  phibfophy  ^^^^      He  c  H  A  p. 
feems  to  have  furvived  his  retreat  from  Ath^s  ,  ^    , 
only  a  few  months :  vexation  and  regret  probably 
ihortened  his  days  **. 

Notwithftanding  the  occafional  perfecutions  of  Mofo^ 
fpeculative  men,  philofoplhy  had  fixed  its  roots  too  eftlbliihe/ 
deeply  in  Athens,  to  be  extirpated  by  the  tempo*^  at  Athens, 
rary  phrenzy  of  a  capricious  populace.      Theo* 
phraftus  calmly  fucceeded  Ariftotle  in  the  Peripa* 
ton,  or  walk  of  the  Lyceum,  from  which  place 
their  followers  retained  the  name  of  Peripatetics  ^^  ^V^* 
At  the  fame  time,  Zenb  taught  virttie  in  the  St<^ 
or  Portico,  from  which  his  difdples  derived  the 
appellation  of  Stoics  *^      Epicurus  explained  ^iif^. 
fare  in   thofe  welUknown  gardens,    which  were 
diftinguifhed  by  his  name^^      The  followers  of 
Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  ftill  aifembled  in  the  Cyno- 
Targes'*^ J    Speufippus  and    Xenocrates  fucceeded 
Plato   in   the  academy  ^ ;    and   even  Pyrrho  of 
Elis,    founder  of  the  fceptical  fedl,  who  had  ac- 
companied Alexander  in  his  eaflern  expedition, 
and  fhared  the  munificence  of  that  prince  ^^,  be- 

■♦^  A/oafravsjy  vt^i  rm  ^*Xo<ro^t«y.     JEliani  Liii.  cvi. 

^  Laert.  1.  r.  in  Ariftot*  5c  AucSlor.  citat.  apud  Brucker.  Hifbf; 
Philofoph.  voLL  p.  787,  &  feqq.   , 

♦5  The  common  opinion,  tliat  the  follower*  of  Ariftotle  were 
called  Peripatetics,  ik  t»  Ile^tTaTfiy,  "  ex  deambulatione,"  adopted 
by  Cic^n)  aad  others,  is  reftited  by  th\e  authors  cited  by  Brttcker> 
V.i.  p.  787. 

^  Laert.  vii.5. 

^^  Cicero  ad  Attic  Lu.  epift  24* 

4«  Idem,  ibid. 

49  Suidas  in  Speufipp.    Laert.  l.iv.  c.  x,  &  feqq* 

^  Sextus  Empiric.  pTtrhott  Hypotyp.  Li,  c-iai^b 

veil.  IV*  KB  came. 
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CHAP,  came,  after  the  death  of  his  beneEaiftor,  a  ddzea 
5^^  of  Athens  ^\     Thus  did  that  illuftrious  dty,  after 
the  extinftion  of  its  freedom,  and  of  its  military- 
glory,  ftill  maintain  its  pre-eminence  in  literature, 
philofophy,  and  the  fine  arts.     In  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander,   Athens,  as  the  feat  of  learning,  aflumed 
that  precife  form,  which  it  exaftly  preferved  feven 
centuries,    till  the  deftruftive  invafion  of  Greece 
A.  D.  396.  by  Alaric,  and  the  Goths.     For  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
Dcclineof  fervation,  that  the  philofophers,  who,  during  this 
long  interval,   perpetuated  the  feveral  fe£ls,  fub- 
miffively  followed  the  opinions  of  their  refpedlive 
tnafters.     Soon  after  the  age  of  Alexander,   ge- 
nius difappeared ;  literature  and  the  arts  alike  de« 
generated ;  no  new  fed  arofe  j  few  innovations^  and 
thofe  unfuccefsful,    were  attempted  ^* :    and  thus 
the  period,  which  has  been  affigned  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  prefent  work,  feems  to  have  bound- 
ed the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind ;    whether, 
according  to  the   obfervation  of    I^onginus,    be- 
caufe  liberty  is  the  beft   nurfe  of   genius,'  and 
Angularly  adapted,    by  cherifhing  the  emulation 
and  the  hopes,  to   excite  the  energies,   of  thofe 
born  to  true  excellence";  orbecaufe,  in  the  words 
of  a  great  philofopher,  "  there  is  a  pitch  of  exalta* 
tion,  as  well  as  of  depreffion,  to  which,  when  any 
nation  has  attained,  its  affairs  neceffarily  return  in 
an  oppofite  direftion." 

**  Laert.  in  Pyrrhon. 

y    ^*  See  fupplement  to  my  New  Aoalyfis  of  Ariiiotle's  fpecuktive 
Philofophy.^ 

^  LoDg.deSublim.fedl.44« 

Inftead 
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tftftea4  of  examining  this  fpecularive  queftion,  CHAP, 
which  the. world  ia  perhaps  ftill  too  young  to  enable  >_  -^-,^ 
us  with  accuracy  to  determine^  it  will  better  fuit  Tenets  of 
the  ddign  of  an  hiflorical  work  to  explain  the  ^^^  ^^' 
tenets  of  tjle  different  fchools*  of  philofophy,  then 
firft  eftabliihed  in  Athens;  brfefly  to  relate  their 
various  fuccefs  in  the  world ;  and  to  inquire  with 
becoming  modefty,  how  far  thofe  artificial  fyftems 
of  happlnefs  cprrefpond  with  the  natural  diOates  of 
unperverted  fentiment,  and  impartial  reafon. 

Ariftotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  fchooi,  Tenets  of 
recognifed,  like  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  dignity  of  ^^  Pen- 
human  nature,  and  placed  the  chief  happinefs  of  ^^^^ 
man,  not  in  the  agreeablenefs  of  his  paflive  fenfa- 
tibns,  but  in  the  proper'^exercife  ^*  of  his  intellec- 
tual and  moral  powers.  According  to  Ariftotle, 
the  habit  of  this  exercife,  dire&ed  by  right  reafon, 
conftftuted  the  higheft  excellence  of  man,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  excellence  of  other  animals, 
and  even  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
refulted  from  the  perfedion  of  thofe  qualities,  by 
which  they  are  refpedively  diftinguiihed*  Yet,  as 
man  is  a  compound  being,  confifting  of  mind  and 
matter,  it  feemed  evident  that  his  well-being  muft 
in  fome  meafure  depend  oii  the  condition  of  his 
body,  and  on  the  means  neceflary  to  maintain  this 

^^  The  ftoics  adopted^  on  this  occafion,  both  the  fentiments  and  the 
language  of  Ariftotle.      *0  /xev  ^»XoJbJoj  aXXorpiav  nnfynxv  *5to»  uyaOof 

M.  Anton,  vi.  51.     ^  The  vain-glorious  man  places  his  own  happi- 
nefs in  the  fentiments  and  adUons  of  others ;  the  voluptuous  man,  in  his       1 
paffive  feniations ;  the  wife  man,  in  his  own  a<5live  exertions." 

E  E  2  inferior 
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CHAP,  inferior  part  of  his  nature  in  its  moft  perfeft  ftate- 
The  abfence  of  difeafe  and  infirmity,  and  the 
proper  conftitution  of  all  our  bodily  organs,  are 
things  defirable  not  only  on  their  own  account,  but 
as  fumifliing  us  with  the  opportunity  and  the 
means  of  exerting  thofe  mental  energies,  from  which 
our  principal  felicity  refults.  In  the  fame  mander, 
the  goods  of  fortune,  wealth,  friends,  and  other 
external  advantages,  are  defirable  not  only  as  con- 
tributing to  the  fupply  of  our  bodily  wants,  but  as 
the  inftruments  through  which  a  wife  man  is 
enabled  to  exercife  his  virtues,  and  accompliih  his 
purpofes.  Amidft  great  (calamities  5*,  Ariftotle 
required  not  that  perfeft  felf-command  to  which 
fome  philofophers  pretended.  He  allowed  a 
moderate  degree  of  perturbation,  as  fuitable  to  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature.  In  the  prefent  con- 
ftitution of  things,  he  thought  a  certain  fenfibility 
of  paflion  not  only  excufable,  but  neceflary  ;  fince 
refentment  enabled  us  to  repel  injuries  ^%  and  grief 
for  paft  misfortunes  made  us  vigilant  to  prevent 
the  future  evils  that  might  otherwife  overtake  us. 
But  although  this  great  philofopher  acknowleged  the 
influence  of  fortune  in  human  aflfairs,  and  thought 
It  impoflible  for  the  firmnefs  of  men  to  remain  un- 
moved amidft  the  miferies  of   Priam  " ;    he  inain- 

'^  OvTi  yoL^  ft  T»if  cu^cttjtAoviaj  xtyufi»j<rrr«  ^a^MCf  are  wo  rtf 
rvxovTuv  aTu;^t)jixaT«y,  a?A*  Jto  fiiyocXuv  xqm  voTiXuv*  Ethic.  Nicom. 
l.Lc.x. 

**  To  bear  infults  tamely,  was  regarded  as  highly  ungraccfulj 
and  becoming  only  the  charadler  of  a  flave.  ToJe  7rgo7njXajufo/*o» 
ciys;^E<rdai  ay^paTro^flb^c;*     Ethic.  Niaoniw  iv.  2. 

>]  Ev  Tv;^aj?  n^»»/>wxa»j.    Ariftot.  Ethic.  Nicom.  p*40« 

tatnedf 
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taine49  however,  that  we  ourfelves  were  the  prin.-  chap. 
cipal  architeds  of  our  own  happinefs.      The  at-  ^  y^ 
tainment  of  this  great  objed  depended  far  more  on 
our  own  thoughts  and  reflefUons,  which  were  ever 
and  intimately  prefent  with  us,  and  on  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  our  own  minds,  which  were  in  fome  meafure 
fubjeft  to  our  own  direction  and  controul,  than  oq, 
our  external  fituation  and  circumftances,  which  only 
affefted  us  incidentally,  and  over  which  we  com.^ 
monly  enjoyed  but  little  power,   and  fometimes 
none*     The  perfection  of  our  virtue,  which  was 
entirely  our  own  work,  (hone  forthwith  peculiar 
luftre  ^midft  the  gloom  of  unmerited  calamity. 
When  we  bore  it  with  becoming  patience,  we  re- 
joiced in  our  own  fortitude  j  and  this  inward  plea^ 
fure  often  deftroyed,  always  deadened  the  fmart  of 
external  wounds.    Aflaulted  by  the  moft  terrible  af- 
fliftions,  a  wife  man  would  not  deferve  indeed  the  epi- 
thet  oi  happy;  yet  neither  could  he  be  called  miferable^ 
fince  he  would  ftill  difdain  to  commit  anyjthing  odipus 
or  bafe.  Philofophy,  which  profelTes  to  teach  us  the 
jut  of  enjoying  life,  muft  therefore  difregard  fuch 
circumftances  as  we  can  neither  govern  nor  change, 
and  confine  itfelf  to  that  part  which  we  can  regulate 
and  controul.      It  muft  withdraw  our  attei^tioji 
from  external  objefts,  and  fi:^  it  on  ourfelves^ 

To  know  himfelf,  man  muft  know  the  powers  Divifion  of 
with  which  he  is  endowed^     Of  thefe  we  poffefs  *^®  ^^imaX 
fome  in  common  with  other  animals  *%  and  others 
in  common  even  with  the  inanimate  parts  of  na« 

^  Tl^e  TO  oftrdm-txoy)  the  powers  of.  fenJbtlon>  &c« 

E  2  3  ture^ 
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ture^^      In  none  of  thbfe,  it  is  evident,  pan  the 

proper  employment  of  man  confift,,but  rather  m 

fiich  faculties  as,  being  peculiar  to  himfelf,  diftin- 

>     guifh  and  ennoble  humanity.      Thefe  charaSeriftic 

excellences  of  our  fpecies  all  refer,  either  to  the 

underftanding,  or  to  the  wilP' ;  the  firft  poffeffes 

reafon  effentially  in  itfelf,  the  fecond  is  capable  of 

being  combined   and   affimilated  with   this  divine 

Intellec-      principle.     From  the  two  powers  of  the   under- 

tuai  and      ftandinc:  and  the  will  are  refpeftively  derived  two 

moral  vir-  .  • 

tues.  claffes  of  virtues,  the  intelleftual  and  the'  moral. 

Sagacity,  penetration,  intelligence,  wifUom,  are 
virtues  of  the  underftanding  j  gentlenefs,  temper- 
ance, fortitude,  juftice,  are  virtues  of  the  heart. 
The  former  clafs  confifts  in  the  proper  difpofition 
and  habit  ^^  of  the  intelleftual  part  of  the  foul ; 
the  latter,  in  the  proper  difpofition  and  habit  of 
the  defires  and  afFeOions,  which  being  formed 
fubordinate  to  reafon,  and  capable  of  liftening  to 
its  diftates^  then  only  perform  their  duty,  when, 
like  obedient  fubjefts,  they  cheerfully  obferve  the 
commands  of  their  fovereign.  The  intelleftual 
virtues  depend  chiefly  on  education  and  exercife ; 
the  moral  proceed  entirely  from  habit,  from  which 
they  derive    their  name^^      It    is    by  praSifing 

juftice, 

••  The  TO  OpiwTixoy,  &c.  the  powers  of  nutrition,  &.c, 
»    *'  I  have  ventured  to  ufe  this  word  to  exprefs  the  to  opfXTt«f 
of  Arifiotley  the  feat  of  the  appetites,  alTedHons,  and  pai&ons. 

•*  EffaiVS/xEV  h  KM  Tov  <ro(poy  x«Ta  tw  IfiV  rcaf  i|6yr  ^g  rai 
ivocifnagy  a^tiot^  Aiyo/xsy.     Ethic.  Niconu  Li.  c.  ult. 

^^  In  explaining  the  Ariitotelian  philofophy,  the  learned  reader 
will  perceive  that  I  have  tranflated,  as  literally  as  pofEble^  the  ener- 
l^etic  exprefiions  of  its  author*    H^ixo;  i%q ;  moralis,  mos.      The 

lame 
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jufKce,  that  we  become  juft ;  by  praftififlg  tern-  CHAP, 
perance,  that  we  become  temperate;  bypraftifing      ^^' 


fame  holds  not  in  Engliih.  The  words  apEtn  in  Greek,  and  virtus  in 
Latin,  are  of  very  general  import,  denoting  any  praife-worthy  di^li-  , 
tion,  habit,  or  quality,  of  body  or  mijid,  intelle^ual  or  moral.  Th^ 
indeterminate  ufe  of  thefe  words  has  occafioned  ftrange  confufioi). 
The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Hume,  In  his  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Mdrals,  which,  in  other  refpedls,  he  juftly  confiders  as  the  mpft  valq* 
able  of  his  writings,  enters  into  a  large  deducStion,  to  prove  that  all 
virtues  are  praifed  and  recommended  as  ufeful  or  agreeable.  Thefe 
qualities  conftitute,  according  to  him,  the  propor  definition,  the  very 
dTence  of  virtue ;  and  all  other  diflin<5lions  are  frivolous.  To  juftify 
this  paradox,  he  alleges  the  authority  of  Greek  poets,  and  philofophers, 
who  apply  the  term  'virtue  to  bodily  flrength  or  addrefs,  to  memory, 
judgment,  fagacity,  &c.  as  well  astojuflice,  humanity,  charity.  This 
indeed  is  tiue  ;  but  the  Greeks  diftinguiihed  between  the  virtues  of 
the  body»  and  thofe  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  mental  virtues  they  divided 
into  the  intelle^lual  and  moral.  Ariftotle  chara<5lerifes  moral  virtujB 
as  a  voluntary  habit,  and  fays,  that  moral  approbation  is  excited  only 
by  the  praife-worthy  habit  of  fuch  afFedions  and  adlions  as  originate 
in  ourfelves,  and  depend  on  no  extrinfic  caufe.  See  Arif^ot.  Magn. 
Moral.  l.i.  c.xv.  and  hie  commentator,  Andronicus  Rhodius,  p.89. 
and  the  Ethics  to  Nicomachus  throughout.  Mr.  Hume,  therefore,  is 
juftly  reproved  by  Dr.  Beattie,  for  faying,  «  that  the  ancient  moralifls 
made  no  material  diflindlion  among  the  different  fp^cies  of  mental  en-». 
dowments  and  defects.";  See  Hume's  Inquiry,  voLii.  p. 3 8 7.  But 
although  th^  ajicients,  and  Ariftotle  in  particular,  make  very  material 
diflindUons  between  moral  and  intelleilual  virtues,  yet,  in  his  zeal  for 
the  good  caufe.  Dr.  Beattie  goes  too  far  in  afTerting,  «  that  though 
they  confidered  bpth  the  moral  and  intellecflual  virtues  as  necefTary 
to  the  formation  of  a  perfedl  character,  and  fometimes  difcourfed  of 
both  in  the  fame  treatife  or  fyflem,  yet  they  deemed  the  latter  valuable 
only  as  means  to  qualify  us  for  the  former t  and  inftgnificant  or  even 
odious^  fivhen  they  failed  to  anfcwer  this  end  J*  See  Eflay  on  Truth, 
p.  445.  Firfl  of  all,  according  tp  the  Greek  moralifls,  it  is  impoflible 
ever  to  treat  of  the  moral  virtues  fis  difUnft  from  the  intelledlud,  fince 
the  former  could  not  exift  without  a  mixture  of  reafou  or  intcllecSl, 
Ethic.  Nicom.  paffim ; '  and  particularly  Llii,  c.ii.  Secondly,  The  in- 
telle<ftual  virtues  were  fb  far  from  being  efteemed  only  as  means  to 
qualify  us  for  the  moral,  that  Ariftotle  confiders  the  ^xercife  of  the 
former  independently  of  the  latter,  as  conftitming  Our  higheft  pcr- 
fe(5tion  and  happinefs.    Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  x.  c.vii. 


E  E  4  courage. 
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C  H  A  P«  courage,  th^  we  become  courageous.  Hence  the 
n^y*  ,  wonderful  power  of  legifladony  and  early  inftitu* 
tion,  by  which  the  Cretans,  the  Spartans,  and 
fome  other  nations,  where  honoiu^bly  diftinguiflied 
among  the  reft  of  mankind;  and  by  which  fuch 
ftates  as  fhall  wifely  imitate  their  example,  may 
ftill  reach  the  lame  elevation  of  charader,  and  flail 
acquire  the  fame  renown  ;  '*  For  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  little  moment,  how  we  are  accuftomed  in  youth  j 
much  depends  on  that,  or  rather  all. " 
Moral  w-  The  moral  virtues,  it  is  evident,  are  npt  im* 
Mti^' n»  P^^^^^^  '^y  nature ;  for  that  which  is  eftabliflied  by 
contrary  to  nature,  canuot  be  effentially  changed  by  cuftom, 
P9m^  Heavy  bodies,  which,  by  the  law  of  nature,  de- 
fcend,  cannot  be  habituated  to  mount  upwards; 
nor  can  fire,  which  naturally  afcends,  be  taught 
by  habit  to  move  in  a  contrary  dire£Uon.  The 
fame  holds  concerning  all  the  other  laws  by  which 
nature  governs  her  works.  Our  fenfes,  and  other 
natural  gifts  have  the  power  of  performing  their 
feveral  funflions,  before  they  exert  it ;  and  they 
retain  this  power,  although  we  fhould  al^low  them 
to  remain  inaftive.  But  virtue,  like  all  praflical 
arts,  cjtn  be  acquired  and  preferved  by  practice 
only.  It  is  neither  natural,  nor  contrary  to  na- 
ture* We  are  born  capable  of  attaining  it,  but 
the  invaluable  attainment  muft  be  made  and  per- 
fefted  by  adtion.  Yet  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
afpire  to  this  ineftimable  prize,  have  recourfe  to 
vain  fpeculations,  flattering  themfelves  that  this  is 
philofophy.  Their  conduft  refembles  that  of  a 
patient,  whp  ftiould   carefully  lifteij  to   his  phy. 

fidan. 
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fidan,  but  do  nothing  which  he  prefcribed.     By  c  H  A  P, 
fuch  medicine,  it  is  not  poffible  to  cure  the  dit  ^~^^ 
orders  of  the  body,  nor,  by  fuch  philofophy,  thofe 
of  the  i][iind. 

Virtue,  as  a  matter  of  practice, ,  cannot  be  jhe-  Wherein 
dueed  to  metaphyfical  precifion.  It  is  to  be  ob-  »^  <^^**fi^** 
ferved,  however,  that  all  the  virtues  depend  on 
the  propriety  of  the  affeftions  from  which  they 
arife  J  and  that  this  propriety  confifts  in  a  certain 
point  or  centre,  from*  which  the  deviations  may 
be  innumerable.  The  vices,  therefore,  many  of 
which  are  without  names,  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  virtues.  In  general,  virtue  may  be  con- 
ceived to  lie  in  a  mean  betwixt  the  extremes  of 
too  much  and  too  little  j  and  this  health  of  the 
mind  refembles  bodily  health  and  ftrength,  which 
are  deftroyed  by  excefs  or  defed  of  nouriihment 
or  of  exercife.  Thus,  to  fear  every  thing  is  coward- 
ly ;  to  fear  nothing  is  audacious ;  courage  requires 
that  we  Ihould  fear  only  fuch  objeds  as  are  truly  for- 
midable, and  only  in  that  degree  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  feared.  In  the  fame  manner,  he  who 
is  too  much  affefted  by  objeQ:s  of  pleafure,  and 
feizes  every  opportunity  to  enjoy  them,  is  called 
intemperate ;  he  who  is  too  little  affected  by  fuch 
objefts  and  refufes  every  opportunity  to  enjoy 
them,  may  be  called  infenjible  ^K  Temperance 
teaches  us  to  purfue  only  fuch  pleafures  as  we  ought, 

•^  A»aiflrSwo?,  and  the  abftracft  thence  derived,  denoted  the  parti- 
cular vice  dercril>ed  in  the  text, 

4  at 
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C  H  A  P.  at  proper  times,  in  proper  places,  and  on  proper 
y^'  occafions.  According  to  the  fame  view  of  things, 
generofity  lies  in  the  middle  between  avarice  and 
profufion }  modefty,  between  pride  and  diffidoice  j 
mildnefs,  between  irafcibility  and  foftnefs ;  magni- 
ficence, between  oftentation  and  parfimony ;  po- 
pularity^  between  forbidding  difdain  and  officious 
adulation ;  in  a  word,  every-  virtue  confifts  in  a 
mean,  equally  remote  from  two  vicious  extremes  ^\ 
VLo^it  Confidered  as  the  quality  of  an  adion,  virtue 

muftbe  confifts  in  the  propriety  of  that  affedion  froni 
which  the  adion  proceeds ;  when  the  affedion  is 
neither  too  ftrong  nor  too  weak,  but  has  precifely 
that  degree  of  ftrength,  which  right  reafon  teaches 
us  to  approve.  As  the  quality  of  an  adion,  virtue 
confifts,  therefore,  in  mediocrity ;  but  as  the 
quality  of  a  perfon,  it  confifts  in  the  habit  of  this 
mediocrity,  fince  in  judging  perfons  and  cha- 
rafters,  we  regard  not  particular  ads  and  filings, 
but  fuch  ads  and  feelings  as  are  frequent  and 
habitual.  We  may  perform  many  virtuous  adions, 
without  being  virtuous  men.  The  moft  w^orthlefs 
of  human  kind  fometimes  indulge  the  pro- 
penfity  to  pity  and  humanity.  But  whoever 
ads  right,  merely  from  feeling,  will  alfo,  firom 
feeling,  more  frequently  ad  wrong.  The  fenti- 
ments  of  nature,  which  prompt  us  to  take  care  of 
our  children,  to  relieve  objeds  in  diftrefs,  and  to 
^      .       perform  many  important  duties  of  morality,  like- 

^  Etliic.  Nicom.  Lii.  c.l.  &  feqq. 

wife 
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vife  prompt  us  to  gratify  the  vileft  and  moft  brutal  CHAP, 
of  our  paiSons.     Befides  this,  there  are  many,      ^^ 
and  thofe  the  moft  important  virtues,  the  exercife 
of  which  is  not    primarily  attended  with   ples^- 
fare.     To  fupport    labour,    to  endure  pain,    to 
encounter  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  wifdom 
and  fortitude,  on  many  occafions,  require,  are  not 
obvioufly  recommended  by  any  natural  delire ;  nor 
is  the  practice  of  fuch  dudes  immediately  agree- 
able.    It  is  ftill  lefs  agreeable,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
to  curb  Juid  reftrain  our  natural  appetites  for  plea- 
fure,   which  is  the  proper  office  of  temperance ; 
nor   can   that    vigilant  circumfpe£tion,  and   ever 
watchful    attention    to   the    moft  remote    confe- 
quences  of  our  aftions,   which  is  effential  to  the 
virtue  of  prudence,  be  acquired  without  trouble 
and  care,  without  many  painful  efforts  and  many 
difficult  ftruggles.     Yet  it  is  th^  nature  of  all  thefe 
vhlu^,  as  well  as  of  the  hardeft  leffons  of  juftice, 
patriotifm,  and  friendfhip,    to  become,    through 
habit,  agreeable;  and  the  only  fure  teft  that  we 
have  acquired   them,   is,   that   they  be  pradi&d 
witli  pleafure.     With  good  reafon,  therefore,  Plato 
defines  education  to  be  the  art  of  teaching  men  to 
rejoice  and  grieve  as  they  ought ;  for,  though  there 
be  three  ends  ultimately  agreeable,  the  pleafant, 
the  honourable,  and  ufeful ;  yet  honour  and  utility 
are  likewife  purfued  as  pleafures  ^^     . 

The  moft  extenfive  part  of  virtue  is  employed, 
therefore,  m  regulating  our  defire  of  pleafure,  and 

*^  Ethic.  Nkom.  Lvii.  c«xi.  &  feqq. 

averfion 
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C  H  A  F.  averfion  to  pain.  It  Is  alfo  the  moft  difficult ;  for, 
^j"^^  as  Heraclitus  obferves^  it  is  harder  to  cond^at  plea- 
The  fure  than  anger.     The  irafdble  paffions  are  always 

liardefttaik  nioved  by  fome  appearance  of  reafon;    and,  in 
virtue        their  moft  furbus  exceffes,  ftill  aflfed  fome  dder- 
ence  for  their    fovereign.     They  often,    indeed, 
miftake  his  intentions ;   and,  like  hafty  fervants, 
fly  into  adion,  without  waiting  his  laft  orders.     But 
pleafure  paffively  obeys  fenfation,  without  r^ard- 
ing  reafon  at  alL     The  mifchief  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous, being  produced  by  the  firft  obje£l  of  na- 
tural defire ;  for  the  love  of  pleafure  is  implanted 
in  our  frame  ;  the  germ  expands  with  our  nature ; 
and  unlefs  counteraded  in  due  time,  becomes  in- 
grained  in  our  conftitution,  every  part  of  which  it 
pen'ades  and    ftains.     Habit   alone  can  counter*? 
aft  thofe  dangerous  propenfities  of  nature.     Ha- 
bit can  enable  us  to  rejed  difhonourable  or  hurtfol 
pleafures,  to  prefer  honourable  or  ufeful  pains ;  for, 
as  the  poet  Euenus  fays,  '*  there  is  a  long  con- 
tinued exerdfe  of  attention,  which  finally  becomes 
nature  ^.'' 
IntcHcc-         The  moral  virtues  cannot,  according  to  Ariftotle, 
tuai  virtues  f^j^gft  without  fome  mixture  of  the  intelleaual; 

the  pureft  ' 

^  Euenus  was  an  elegiac  poet  of  Paros^  of  whom  few  frag^ieiitt 
remain.    The  verfes  tranflated  in  the  text  are, 

TauTW  avOgft«roia»  TeXwTftway  (fv^nv  uveam 
Habits,  by  long-continued  care  impreft. 
Are  ftrong  as  nature  in  the  human  breaiL 
This  is  better  cxprefled  by  another  Greek  proverb :  *EX»  Cua  et^irof^ 
fiiw  hotvrw  n  avmfiQiix  voiVKTu.     Plut.  Moral.  p.6oa«     ^  Choofe  th» 
beft  life,  and  cuftom  will  render  it  agreeable*'* 

but 
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Ifait  the  latter  miy  fubfitt  alone  and  iadependent ;  CHAP, 
and  accordmg  to  both  Ariftotle  and  Plato,  the  ^  ^'  ^ 
pureft  and  moft  permanent  felicity  of  v/hich  man  and  moft 
is^  fufceptible,  i*efults  from  the  exercife  of  his  ra-  pennaneiit 
tional  powers  upon  fubje^s  of  abftradt  fpeculation*  happmefi. 
The  labours  of  the  ftatefman  or  general,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  legillator  or  patriot,  all  refer  to  fome 
end  or  purpofe,  the  attainment  of  which  may  be 
prevented  by  fortune,  or  fruftrated  by  the  weak- 
nefe  or  wickednefe  of  men.  The  praftice  of 
juftice,  generofity,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  re- 
quires many  conditions,  and  fuppofes  a  variety  of 
fituations,  which  it  is  not  always  in  our  power  to 
command.  *  The  jufl:  or  generous  man  muft  have 
objeds  to  whom  he  may  extend  the  eflfefts  of  his 
juftice  or  generofity ;  he  muft  poflfefs  the  means  by 
which  to  exercife  thofe  virtues,  which  all  participate 
of  frail  mortality;  fmce,  though  directed  by  pru- 
dence, they  are  impelled  by  paffion,  and  refult  from 
the  exigencies  of  our  prefent  corporeal  ftate.  But 
the.  energies  of  contemplative  wifdom  are  perelinial 
and  pure,  like  the  intelleftual  fource  from  which  they 
fpring.  Not  fubfervient  to  remote  purpofes,  or 
contingent  ends,  they  are  immediately  agreeable 
on  their  own  account ;  and,  on  every  fide,  round 
and  complete  in  themfelves.  If  the  proper  exer- 
cife of  every  member  or  faculty  enlivens  the  fenfe 
of  our  exiftence,  and  thereby  yields  us  a  perception 
of  pleafure,  how  wonderfully  delightful  <  muft  be 
the  exercife  of  the  intelled,  which  renders  us 
fenfible  of  the  divine  principle  within  us  ?  To  live 
according  to  nature,  is  to  live  according  to  the 

nobleft 
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CHAP,  nobleft  part  of  our  nature,  which,  doubtlifs,  is  tbe 
'    .  mind.     To  Kve  thus,  is  the  life  of  a  god ;    for, 


.    human  as  we  are,  we  ought  not,  according  to  the 
vulgar  exhortation,  to  regard  only  human  things; 
•but,  though  mortal,  ftrive  to  put  on  itfunortality  ^' ; 
aflured  that,  as  the  mind  chiefly  forms  the  man, 
ht  who   moft   cultivates    his  mind,    is   the   befl 
difpofed  in  himfelf,  and  the  moft  agreeable  to  the 
gods'"'. 
Eftimate  of      Such  is  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  lofty  fome« 
^of^^  *    times,  and  impofing,  but  in  general,  lefs  ereft  and 
phy.  independent  than  that  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  who 

preceded  him ;  lefs  proud  and  boaftful  than  that  of 
the  Stoics,  or  even  the  Epioireans,  by  whom  he 
was  followed ;  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  as  un- 
exceptionable as  that  of  any  moralift  ancient  or 
modem. 
Its  fate  in       It  is  commonly  obferved,  that  Ariftotle  attained 
the  world,  the  fame  authority  over  the  opinions  of  men,  which 
his  pupil  Alexander  acquired  over  their  peifons. 
But  the  empire  of  Alexander  was  eftabliflied  in  his 
own  lifetime,  and  periflied  with  himfelf.     That  of 
Ariftotle  did  not  commence  till  more  than  a  thou- 
fand  years  after  his  deceafe,  and  continued  many 
centuries.    The  Peripatetic  fchool  fubfifted,    in- 
deed, without  interruption,   at  Athens;   but  the 


xeu   dieunot  tchuv   K»r»  to   xpaT»ro»  ruf   »  ai/rw.     Ethic.  Nicom. 
1.x.  cvii. 

*'  *0  li  xitTa  ytf»  tn^ymy  kou  mrov  Qt^otvtvw^  koh  iaxw^ewj  a^r»t 
KM  OEo^iXEraro;  lotxcv  liva*.    Id.  c.x*  cviii* 
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Lyceum  never  attained  there  any  pre-eminence  CHAP, 
above  the  Portico  and  Academy.  When  philofophy  ._^;_^ 
was  tranfplanted  to  a  more  fplendid  theatre  in 
Romey  men  of  fpeculation  and  fcience  generally 
preferred  Plato  to  Ariftotle  ^^ ;  while  many  of  the 
raoft  celebrated  characters  of  the  republic  enlifled 
themfelves  under  the  banners  of  Zeno  or  Epicurus. 
With  the  fall  of  Roman  liberty,  philofophy,  as 
well  as  literature  and  the  fine" arts,  flowly  declined ; 
and  under  the  emperors,  particularly  in  the  fecond 
and  third  centuries  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  the  mafl: 
evtravagant  of.Plato^s  fpeculations  were  the. doc- 
trines beft  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  times, 
and  to  the  dark  and  (hadowy  minds  of  Plotinus, 
Porphyry^  Jamblichu's,  and  other  contemplative 
vifionaries,  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of 
EcleQ:ics,  or  later  Platonifts,  who  poffeffed.  the 
wildnefs  without  the  fancy,  and  the  fubtilty  without 
I  he  genius,  of  Plato '^  During  the  fucceeding 
centuries,  the  doftrines  of  Ariftotle  flowly  gained 
the  afcendant  j  but,  as  had  happened  to  Plato  in 
an  earlier  period,  the  moft  frivolous  part  of  Arif- 
totle's  philofophy  was  the  higheft  in  efteem  during 
the  darknefs  of  the  middle  ages.  The  decifive 
bolunefs  of  his  logic,  phyfic,  and  metaphyfic, 
fuited  the  genius  of  a  church  which  affefted  to  be 
univerfal,  and  the  arrogance  of  a  man  who  pre- 
tended to  be  infallible  j  and,  while  the  ufeful  and 

^  Cicero,  paifim. 

^  Beildes  the  works  of  Brucker  and  Stanley^  the  learned  reader 
may  confult  on  this  fubjedl,  profellbr  Meiner's  Beytrag  uber  die 
Neu  Platonifche  Fhilofbphie«    Leipfig>  178a. 

praftical 
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CHAt.  pradical  works  of  Ariftotle  were  negleSboij  bk 
.  ^^  .  fpeculative  philofophy  being  thus  incorporated  with 
the  Romifli  fuperftition^  Aey  long  confpired,  with 
aftoniihing  fuccefs,  to  endird  the  human  mind. 
CcMocid.  Zeno  and  Epicurus  pretended,  as  well  as  Pbto 
cnceintfcs  ^jj^  Ariftotle,  to  deduce  thdr  philoibpfay  from 
2mo  and  expenence ;  but  thdr  views  of  nature  are  lefs  per« 
Epicunw.  fpicuqus,  and  lefe  extenfive ;  and  theff  conclufions 
lefs  convincing,  and  lefs  reafonable.  For  die  in* 
finite  variety  of  nature,  they  fubftituted  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  their  own  artificial  fyftems ;  and  it  will 
ever  be  the  fcandal  of  this  abftrad  philofophy, 
that  men  who  boafted  following  the  lame  path, 
ihould  have  reached  fuch  oppofite  goals ;  the  fed 
of  Zeno  having  difcovered^  by  all  its  refearches, 
that  pain  was  not  an  evil ;  and  the  fed  of  £{Hcurus, 
that  pleafure  was  the  only  good ;  the  Stoics,  that 
virtue  alone  was  truly  valuable  in  itfelf,  and  deiir« 
able  on  its  own  account;  the  £|»cureans,  that 
virtue  in  itfelf  was  really  of  no  value,  and  merely 
defirable  for  the  fake  of  pleafure.  Yet,  amidft  tlie 
{hiking  contradiftions  of  thefe  feds,  they  agreed 
in  fpeculative  pride,  loudly  aflerting,  that  the  phi- 
lofophy which  they  refpedively  taught,  was  the 
exclufive  road  to  happinefs.  Both  required  from 
their  imaginary  fage  an  abfolute  command  over 
'  his  paffions ;  and  both  fuppofed,  that  in  his  prefent 
ftate  of  exiitence,  he  could  attain  this  perfedion. 
Zeno  and  Epicurus  alike  rejeded  the  do£hine  of 
future  rewards  and  punifhments,  as  unneceflary  to 
their  fyftem ;  both  juflified  fuicide ;  both  boafted 
of  enjoying  a  felicity  equal  to  that  of  the  gods ; 

and» 
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and,  in  proporrion  as  their  priaciples  receded  from  CHAP. 
truth  and  nature,  and  flattered  that  faditious  vanity  ,    ^_f 
incident  to  the  huniian  heart,   they  were  difFufed 
with  greater  rapidity,   more   zealoufly  embraced 
and  more  obftinately  defended  ^'. 

In  examining  by  what  fliew  of  reafon,  men.  The  ftoic 
Vhofe  wifdom  was  revered  by  their  contempo-  I^®%^y« 
raries,  could  arrive  at  fuch  extraordinary  con- 
clufions,  the  dignity  of  virttie  demands  the 
precedence  for  Zeno.  That  philofopher  af- 
feded  to  examine,  with  great  accuracy,  the  na* 
tural  propenfities  of  the  human  race ;  to  obferve  the 
various  changes  which  individuals  underwent  in  their 
progrefs  from  infancy  to  manhood ;  to  contemplate 
the  effefts  produced  by  external  caufes  on  our  in- 
ternal frame;  and,  by  comparing  man  with  inferior 
animals^  to  difplay  the  illuftrious  prerogatives  which 
he  enjoyed,  and  the  high  deflination  which  nature 
had  affigned  him.  Self-prefervation^  he  obferved, 
was  the  univerfal  and  primary  defire  of  ^U  animals. 
In  man>  this  defire  refpeded  his  body,  and  all  it$ 
different  members,  his  mind^  and  all  its  different 
faculties;  and  prompted  him  to  maintain  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  complex  being  in  the  moft  perfeQ: 
condition  of  which  it  is  capable.  Nature  had 
generally  attached  a  pleafure  to  the  means  necef-* 
fary  for  this  puipofe ;  but,  that  we  deiired  pleafure 
for  the  fake  of  prefervation,  not  prefervation  for 
the  fake  of  pleafure,  he  thought  evident  from  the 
firft  motions  and  efforts  of  all  animals,  tending  to 

^*  Laert.  in  Zenon.  &  Epiciir.      Cicero  de  Finibus^    Li.  ii.  iii* 
nutarch.  de  Conimun.  Concept,  contra  Stoicos. 

VOL.  IV.  F  F  prevent 
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CHAP,  prevent  diflblution  antecedently  to  any  difUndl  no- 
^^      tions  of  pain  or  pleafiire  '*. 

Although,  in  the  order  of  time,  man  perhaps- 
firft  felt  the  propenfities  requifite  to  the  fafety  of 
his  bodily  frame,  yet,  at  a  very  early  period, 
he  fhewed  himfelf  endowed  with  deiires  of  a  dif- 
ferent, and  more  exalted  kind.  Not  to  mention 
the  obfcure  intimations  of  his  love  of  truth  and 
knowledge  during  his  infant  ftate,  in  which  he  ap* 
plied  his  fenfes  with  great  adtivity  to  the  examin- 
g^tion  of  the  objefts  prefented  to^  him,  he  naturally 
learned  the  ufe  of  words  to  denote  thefe  obje£ts, 
as  well  as  the  refleftions  of  his  own  mind  concern- 
ing them ;  and  had  no  fooner  made  this  important 
acquifition,  than  he  teftified  an  ardent  curiofity  to 
extend  his  knowledge,  and  to  enlarge  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature,  the  caufes,  the  relations,  and 
dependencies  of  the  various  claffes  of  beings  which 
he  beheld  around  him.  Frcrm  this  love  and  ap- 
probation of  what  is  true  and  fincere,  rather  than 
of  the  contrary,  which  he  felt  to  be  congenial  to 
his  own  nature,  he  readily  believed  whatever  thofe 
perfons,  with  whom  he  converfed,  thought  proper 
to  communicate  to  him ;  a  principle  which, 
though  the  fource  of  innumerable  errors  and  pre- 
judices, ferved,  however,  as  the  only  foundation 
on  which  his  future  improvements  could  be  reared. 

''  The  principles  of  the  ftoical  philqfophy  are  explained  m  Cicero 
de  Finibufiy  the  works  of  £pi<5tetus»  Arrian,  Sin^IiciuS)  and  Seneca. 
In  treating  of  the  pra<ftical  duties  of  morality,  Cicero,  in  his  Offices, 
Rhiefly  fdlows  the  principles  of  the  ftoics. 

In 
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In  examining  the  nature  and  relations  of  other  chap. 
things,  he  gradually  became  fenfible  of  his  own.  .    _  \^ 
His  aifedions,   he  felt,   carried  him  beyond  his  Social  af- 
own  perfon,   and  he  derived  happinefs  from  the  ^^^^* 
happinefs  of  others,  although  he  recdved  from  it 
no  advantage  but  the  pleafure   of  beholding   it. 
The   fentiments  of   juftice,  gratitude,   and  bene- 
volence, he  felt  to  be  agreeable  to  his  nature,  to 
be  proper  and  laudable ;  the  contrary  fentiments, 
to  be  difagreeable  to  his  nature,  to  be  improper 
and  odious.     His  own  good,  therefore,  was  thus 
pointed  out  ^  to  him,  by  the  original  frame  of  his 
fentiments,  *to  be    intimately  conneded  with  the 
good  of  his  family,  his  friends,  his  country,  and 
the  great  fociety  of  mankind,  of  which  he  made 
part.   Enlarging  his  views  ftill  farther,  he  perceived, 
that  every  fpecies  Is  fafliioned  relatively  to  the  ele- 
ment in  which  it  lives;  thus  fifhes  have  fins  for  the 
water,  birds  have  wings  for  the  air ;  and  that  many 
of  thefe  fpecies  are  mutually  conneOied  with,  and 
reciprocally  fubfervient  to,  each  other,  while  all  of  Univcr&l 
them  effentially  enter  into  the  great  plan  of  nature,  ^y^^' 
and  complete  the  harmony  and  perfeftion  of  that 
univerfal  fyftem,  to  the  ftability  of  which  the  order 
of  particular  parts,  or  what,  in  each  fpecies,  and 
in  each  individual,    is  called    private  good,   muft 
neceffarily  be  fubordinate.     Confidering  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  human    capacity,   it  is  not  wonderful 
that  many  of  the  connexions  and  dependencies  of     ^ 
this  univerfal  fyftem  fliould  efcape  our  obfervation. 
But  if  we  confine  our  view  to    thofe  objefts  of  -     ' 

which  we  have  the  cleareft  apprehenfion,  we  fhall 
?  F  2  find 
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find  that  they  all  depend  on  each  other,  and  are 
united  in  one  fcheme  or  conftitution  of  things. 
The  individuals  of  the  human  race  were  doubt- 
lefs  formed  not  for  themfelves  alone.  In  the 
different  fexes,  the  external  organization,  and  flill 
more  the  inward  frame;  the  correfpondence  of  parts, 
and  ftill  more  the  fympathy  of  fentiments,  indicate 
the  male  and  female  mutually  deftined  for  each 
other.  The  naked  helpleffnefs  of  infancy  requires 
the  tender  cares  of  a  parent.  The  decrepitude  of 
age  loudly  demands  the  kind  returns  of  filial  grati- 
tude. In  early  ages  of  the  world,  men,  without 
uniting  in  fmall  communities,  mufl  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  favages  of  the  defert;  and,  with  the 
growth  of  thefe  communities,  focial  affeftion 
naturally  makes  progrefs;  fmce,  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  arts  and  civility,  the  bands  which 
unite  us  to  our  country  are  multiplied  and 
ftrengthened. 
Rules  of  In  thus  contemplating  the  relations  in  which  he 
tMccde-  ft^^^ds,  man  becomes  fenfible  of  the  duties  re- 
riYcd.  quired  of  him.  The  voice  of  nature  teaches  liim 
(fi^r  this  is  her  univerfal  law)  that  the  greater  good 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  leffer,  and  the  good  of 
the  many  to  that  of  the  few.  In  applying  this 
rule  to  all  the  claffes  of  objeSs  fiibmitted  to  our 
choice,  we  live  confiftently  with  nature.  The 
goods  of  the  mind,  therefore,  muft  be  preferred 
to  thofe  of  the  body;  and  what  is  called  private 
intereft  muft  yield  to  that  of  the  public.  Even  in 
objefts  of  the  fame  clafs,  the  general  law  muft  be 
obferved.     We  muft  prefer  and  reje(^^  according 

to 
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to  the  rules  of  right  reafon,  not  according  to  CHAP. 
caprice  and  fancy.  In  the  primary  objefb  of  >  ~^_f 
defire  refpeding  the  body,  health  is  to  be  preferred 
to  ftrength,'  and  ftrength  to  agility  j  and  in  the 
fecondary  objeds  refpeding  this  part  of  our  na^ 
ture,  or  thofe  which  may  be  employed  as  inftru- 
ments  to  procure  bodily  pleafures,  and  ward  oflf 
bodily  pains,  fuch  as  wealth,  power,  the  good 
opinion  of  tho%rwith  whom  we  live,  and  innu* 
merable  other  drcumftance^  of  a  fimilar  kind,  we 
muft  uniformly  regulate  our  condud  by  the  fame 
great  principles  of  preference  and  rqedion".  In 
thus  appreciating  the  objefts  of  defire,  and  when 
all  cannot  be  obtained,  in  prefeirring  the  moft 
valuable  and  honourable;  in  thus  appreciating  the 
objefts  of  averfion,  and  when  all  cannot  be  avoided, 
in  rejeftittg  the  moft  hurtful  and  odious,  confifl 
that  order  and  harmony,  that  juft  balance  of  affec* 
tion,  and  perfed  propriety  of  condud,  which 
efflentially  contains  in  it  whatever  is  meritorious, 
laudable,  and  happy.  It  is  concerning  the  primary 
obj^ds  of  defire,  indeed,  and  the  means  neceffary 
to  attain  them,  that  this  propriety  of  fentiment 
and  adion  is  exercifed ;  but  as  thofe  to  whom  we 
are  introduced  are  often  more  valued  by  us, 
than  thofe  by  whom  ^e  were  made  known  to 
them,  fp  the  duties  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  to 
which  w^  have  been,  as  it  were,  recommended  by 

^^  The  technical  terms  of  the  fioical  philofophy>  like  all  terras  of 
furt)  found  awkward  in  languages  in  which  they  were  not  originally 
invented ;  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  Gre^  expreffions, 
opeyioGai  and  ixxX&my. 

F  F  3  the 
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the  original  propenfities  of  our  nature,    are  far 
moft  eflimable  in  themfelves,  than  all  the  external 
advantages    which    they    are    fitted-  to    procure. 
When  our  lives  are  harmonifed  to  virtue,  when 
we  perceive   the   agreement  of  our  thoughts  and 
anions  to  propriety  and  decorum,  the  beauty  of 
this  concord  ftrikes  us  as  infinitely  more  defirable 
than  all  the  ends  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote:  this  concord  itfelf  become   the  great,  or 
rather  the  fole,  end  of  all  our  purfuits;  compared 
with  which,  health  and  fickhefs,  riches  and  poverty, 
pain  and  pleafure,  are  finally  confidered  as  objecks 
of  little  moment,  and  altogether  incapable  of  (bak- 
ing the  (lability  of  our  happinefs. 
The  plea-        It  is  in  vain  that  men  feek  felicity  in  thofe  ob- 
fureof  ob-  j^Q-g  ^hJch  depend  not  on  themfelves;  which,  even 
them.         while  they,  poffefs,  they  fear  to  lofe;    and  which 
fortune  can  either  give  or  take  away  '*x     The  feel- 
ings of  our  own  minds,  which  are  ever  and  inti- 
mately prefent  to  us,  muft  always  afford  the  prin- 
cipal  fource   of  our  happinefs  or  rnifery.     To  a 
wife  man,  therefore,   every  condition  of  external 
circumftances,  and  every  fituation  in  life,  muft  be 
alike  indifferent,  fince  there  is  none  wherein  he  can 
be  placed,  in  which  he  may  not  perform  his  duty, 
and  render  himfelf  an  objeft  of  approbation  and 
applaufe  to  all  rational  nature.     To  feel  in  our.own 
minds  the  teftimony  of  the  whole  univerfe  in  our 
favour,  and  to  be  fenfible,  that  whatever  may  be 

'^*  Kfiti  rx  ju»  i^'  v^w  Efi  ^verti  tXvjQt^Of  unMkuretf  aTot^sfjL'roiir*' 

chir.  c.  ii. 
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the  confequences  of  our  condud,  it  has  been  go-  C  H  A  r« 
yemed  by  the  great  rules  which  the  Divinity  pre-  ^^'^ 
fcribesy  affords  a  degree  of  inward  fatis&dion,  to 
which  the  greateit  outward  profperity  can  add  no- 
thing worthy  of  calculation;  for  as  a  iingle  drop 
of  water  is  loft  in  the  broad  expanfe  of  the  iEgsean^ 
as  a  fingle  ftep  is  difregarded  in  the  immenfe  dif- 
tance  to  India,  as  the  light  of  a  taper  is  eclipfed  by 
the  meridian  fun^S  fo  the  external  conveniences 
of  life,  and  the  advantages  pertaining  to  the  body, 
are  overwhelmed,  obfcured,  and  loft,  in  the  tran- 
fcendent  excellence  and  incomparable  fpi^ndour  of 
virtue. 

Thofe  danger^  which  appear  moft  formidable,  Fortituile. 
and  thofe  calamities  which  appear  moft  dreadful  to 
the  vulgar,  cannot  indmidate  or  afflfd  the  man 
who  has  fordtude  to  defpife  the  one,  and  conftancy 
to  bear  the  other.  The  fage  delights  in  thofe  clouds 
of  adveriity,  through  which  his  virtue  beams  forth 
with  peculiar  luftre ;  and  rejoices  in  the  kind  cruel- 
ties of  Fortune,  which  fubjed  him  to  difficult  and 
glorious  combats.  Senfible  of  his  own  powers, 
he  is  happy  to  meafure  them  againft  a  vigorous 
antagonift.  The  vidory  is  not  liable  to  contin^ 
gendes,  but  depends  on  himfelf  ajone;  a  con* 
fideration  fufficient  to  fupport  him  again/t  the  com* 
bined  ftrength  of  countl^fs  enemies^*.  When 
the  firm  probity  of  Regulus  fpbmitted  his  periihable 
body  to  be  burned  and  laperated  by  the  Cartha* 

7)  7*1x6  illuilrationB  given  by  Cic*  de  Fin. 

^  AwarFOi  uveu  iuKta-eUf    lay  uf  ixviaa  otywoi  KomSaantf  If  ntL      ■ 
in  m  m  nKncrau    £iidur.  c.  xxv*    * 

F  F  4  gii^ians, 
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btLAP.  ginian^)  he  well  knew  that  thofe  rerengeful  Bar- 
^^t^,  barians  could  hot  tortiatfe  his  fortitude,  his  pa- 
triotifm,  his  magnanimity.  His  mind,  guarded  by 
fuch  an  aflembls^e  and  .  attendance  of  virtues, 
bade  defiance  to  eviery  affault.  The  mind  of  Re- 
gulu^  (iill 'triumphed ;  sUid  amidft  the  painful  (fif- 
ceq>tidn  of  his  frail  members,  he  maintained  and 
fortified  the  integrity  of  that  part  of  his  nature 
which  properly' conftitutes  the  man,  smd  in  which 
aloiie  any  permanent  happinefs  or  mifery  can  refide. 
Refigna^  Frotn  the  enthufiafm  naturally  infpired  by  the 
beautiful  and  augufl  forms  of  benevolence  and 
magnanimity,  the  ftoics  again  returned  to  the 
fpeculatioris  of  abftraQ:  philofophy.  In  every  ar- 
rangement or  combination  of  objeds,  which  can 
be  cdled  a  conftitution  or  fyfteiiij  the  good  of  each 
part,  they  ohferved,  ttmft  be  relative  ismd  fub- 
brdimte  to  that  of  the  whola  To  illuftrate  in  the 
^dtaiftitution  moft  familiar  to  ^,  the  body  of  man, 
the  good  of  each  limb  taAid  ti^ember,  confidered  as 
^omethkig  f(^arate  ^d  independent^  confifted  in 
preferving  its  natural  ftate^  and  in  never  being  fnb- 
Jeded  to  any  fetigue  or  hardfliip,  to  any  pain  <xr 
ife^kfihtfs.  But  confidei'ed  as  the  part  of  a  fyftem, 
ih  the  good  oif  which  ks  own  is  neceffarily  included, 
tfciis  limb  or  member  ihuft  often  fub'mit  to  great 
fiiconveniencies.  For  the  fake  <f(  the  whole  body, 
'the  IFoot  TOuft  often  trample  in  th^  dirt^  muft  often 
tread  fiplon ,  thorns,  and  fometimes  be  burned,  or 
lacerated,  or  even  cut  off,  *<rhen  fuch  operations 
are  requifite  for  the  fafety  of  'the  whole  fyftem.  In 
refiifing  to  comply,  the  foot  ceafes  lo  be  a  footj 
^  in 
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in  the  fame  manner  do  you  ceafe  to  be  a  man,  in  CHAP, 
fhrinking  from  the  hardeft  duties  required  by  the  ,  '  ^ 
intereft  of  fociety.  But  that  fociety  itfelf,  as  well 
as  every  member  which  it  contains,  are  parts  of  a 
larger  fyftcm,  that  grand  harmonious  whole,  whofe 
confummate  order  and  perfeQ:  beauty  evince  thefuper- 
intendence  of  infinite  wifdom  and  infinite  goodnefs. 
Under  fuch  government,  no  abfolute  evil  can  exift ; 
and  what  appears  wrong  refpeding  particular  parts, 
muft  neceffarily  be  right  refpefting  the  whole.  A 
wife  man  will  therefore  be  alike  fatisfied  with  every 
fituation  in  which  he  may  be  placed  ;  deeply  con- 
vinced, that,  were  he  acquainted  with  the  whole  con- 
nexions and  dependencies  of  events,  his  aftual  fi- 
tuation would,  even  to  himfelf,  appear  the  moft 
proper,  that  could  poffibly  be  afligned  him.,  He 
ufes,  indeed,  fiich  means  as  prudence  direfts,  to 
avert  calamity  ;  but  when  that  is  his  lot,  he  cheer- 
fully fubmits  to  the  wife  difpenfation  of  Pro- 
vidence. The  eftabliflied  order  of  the  univerfe, 
he  knows,  is  not  to  be  changed  by  the  prayers  of 
men.  When  be  prays  to  the  Gods,  it  is  not  with 
a  view  to  alter  their  wife  purpofes  concerning  him : 
he  prays  that  they  would  fhow  him  the  hardeft 
trials  with  which  he  muft  contend,  and  the  fevereft 
circumftances  in  which  he  muft  be  placed  ;  that,  by 
voluntarily  accepting  thofe  trials,  and  voluntarily 
embracing  thofe  circumftances,  he  may  prove  his 
confidence  in  their  goodnefs,  and  his  perfed  re- 
fignation  it  their  fovefeign  will^^. 

Thii 
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If  our  own  unmerited  misfortunes  ought  never  to 
create  in  us  any  uneafineis,  fo  neither  ought  mtc 
Command  ^^  ^^  affefted  by  thofe  of  our  relations,  our  friends, 
over  the     or  our  country.     When  calamity  threatens  con- 
P*®^"^     nedions  fo  dear  to  us,  we  muft  exert  ourfelves 
ftrenuoufly  in  their  behalf;  but  (hould  our  well* 
meant  endeavours  be  fruftrated  by  circumftances 
not  liable  to  our  controul,  it  would  be  highly  un- 
graceful and  improper  to  have  recourfe  to  unmanly 
lamentations.     The  fame  law  of  propriety  which 
prompts  our  adive  exertions  to  the  good  of  others, 
reftrains  our  paffive  feelings  at  the  fight  of  their 
diftrefs:  the  former  alone  can  be  ufeful  to  theni; 
the  latter  would  be  both  hurtful  and  diihonourable 
to  ourfelves. 

The  ftoical  philofophy  impofed  therefore  an 
abfolute  filence  on  the  foft  voice  of  pity'%  as 
well  as  on  the  boifterous  Affonance  of  anger, 
and  on  all  paffions  in  general,  thofe  perturba- 
tions and  difeafes  of  the  mind,  which  a  wife  man 
ought  not  merely  to  appeafe,  but  utterly  to  eradi- 
cate. As  they  fuppofed  their  imaginary  fage  capa- 
ble of  attaining  this  perfedion,  they  inferred,  that 
all  duties  were  alike  eafy  to  him.     His  adlions  were 


This  reafon  is  ftibjoined, 

«  Wc  ought  to  be  willing  to  obey  the  Gods>  fincc  we  mufi  obey 
them»  whether  we  are  willing  or  not." 

'•  £pi6letus9  however,  allows  the  appearance  of  fympathr 
with  objedls  in  diiirefsy  but  ftemly  fbii>ids  the  reality,  Mixf*  \»» 
tci  >ssf^H  fin  OKv»  crvfAfTt^k^i^i^xi  oATw  (viz.  the  perfon  affliiSled) 
K<xX  uru  rvx^iOvy^if*<^^^i«'h'!Ff<xrtx^  /*»  to*  /ah  kqu  an^u  av»fs-*ro»f*»^ 
Epidet.  Enchir.  c.  xxiL 

conti- 
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continually  regulated  by  propriety,  and  all  of  them  CHAP, 
therefore  equally  laudable;  whereas  thofe  of  a  ^  _'  i 
fool,  or  one  who  fubftituted  paffion  and  caprice  in 
the  ftead  of  reafon  and  principle,  were  all  equally 
blameable.  This  doftrine,  which  fo  nearly  re- 
fembles  that  of  fome  Chriftian  divines,  "  that  the 
great^ft  virtues  of  the  heathens  were  but  fplendid 
vices,*'  is  the  fource  to  which  all  the  other  para* 
doxes  of  the  ftoics  may  be  traced.  Both  thefe 
Chriftians  and  the  ftoics  confidered  good  or  bad 
aftions  as  relative  only  to  the  caufe  which  produces 
them,  the  afFe£i:ion  or  charafter  from  which  they 
proceed,  not  to  the  confequences  which  flow  from 
them,  the  good  or  bad  effefts  which  they  tend  to 
promote.  Thefe  confequences  and  efFeds,  it  was 
obferved  by  the  ftoics,  depended  not  on  ourlelves. 
With  regard  to  us,  therefore,  they  were  altogether 
indifferent ;  and  as  fuch,  could  not  poflibly  confti- 
tute  any  part  of  merit  or  demerit,  or  become  the 
proper  objedis  of  praife  or  cenfure. 

The  ignorant  vulgar,   indeed,  and  -as  fuch  the  Vulgar 
ftoics  confidered  all  thofe  who  were  unacquainted  ^^  ^^^^ 
with  their  philofophy,  allowed  fuch  contingent  cir-  and  cha- 
cumftances  to  influence  their  appreciation  of  ac-  ^*^®^ 
tions  and  charafters ;  and  thence  the  extraordinary 
confufion  introduced  into  religion  and  morality. 
Of  two  men,  equally  vicious,  the  one  may  be  con- 
demned to  obfcurity,  and  bereft  of  opportunity  to 
exert  his  vrickednefs ;  the  other  may  be  raifed  to 
power,  which  he  abufes,  or  entrufted  with  a  fceptre, 
which  becomes  an  iron  rod  in,  his  hands.     To  the 
bulk  of  mankind,   the  fecond  appears  a  greater 

monfter 
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CHAP,  monfter  than  the  firiL  To  the  philofopher^  they 
^^  appear  equally  criminal ;  but  the  firit  is  a  fkxma 
which  fpends  its  rage  in  vacuity ;  the  fecond  a  cloud, 
not  more  tempeIluous»  that  deftroys  many  £adr 
obje&s  accidentally  expofed  to  its  violence,  hi 
the  fame  manner  two  men  may  be  equally  meri- 
torious, although  the  one,  from  the  unfiivourabk 
circumftances  in  which  he  is  placed,  may  refemble 
a  clear  flream  rolling  through  a  lonefome  folitude, 
while  the  other,  more  advantageoufly  fituate  widi 
refped  to  external  objefts,  may  refemble  a  beauti- 
ful river  flowing  through  a  populous  valley,  fup- 
plying  the  wants  of  man  and  other  animals,  and 
diffufing  abundance  and  pleafure  through  the  con- 
tiguous country,  which  it  fertilifes  and  adorns. 
Correaed  The  injudicious  eftimation  of  virtues  and  vices, 
by  the  jjy  jh^  effe&s  which  they  tend  to  produce,  is  the 
fource  of  that  extravagant  admiration  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  exceffive  feverity  on  the  other, 
which  univerfally  charaderife  the  judgments  of  the 
vulgar.  But  a  wife  man,  who  examines  the  firfl 
principles  of  a&ion  in  the  human  heart,  will  nather 
be  dazzled  by  the  fplendour  of  heroes  and  papriots, 
nor  provoked  to  undue  revenge  againft  illuftrious 
criminals^^  The  civil  magiftrate,  who  is  in- 
trufted  whh  the  intereft  of  fociety,  and  who  has 
that  intereft  always  in  view,  muft  chiefly  regard 
external  anions,  and  confider  tbem  as  fuffident  in* 
dications'  of  the  inward  affedions  and  character. 
It  is  his  bufinefs  to  regulate  the  lives,  not  to  purify 

cbudL 
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the  hearts,  of  men.     But  we  may  be  affured  that  CHAP.  j 

He,  who  can  penetrate  deeper  than  an  earthly  ._,...^,^_^^^ 

judge,  governs  the  moral  world  by  more  refined 

principles,  and  difpenfes  rewards  and  puniihments 

according  to  a  more  accurate    ftandard^%      To 

avert  his  anger,  fuperftition  commands  us  to  repair,  | 

or  compenfate,  the  bad  confequences  of  our  mifcoU'* 

dud,  a  thing  often  impra&icabie :  to  regain  his  ap* 

probation,  and  that  of  our  own  breafts,  philofophy 

exhorts  us  to  fix  our  chief  attention,  not  on  effeds 

which  are  tranfitory,  but  on  the  caufe,  which  is  per-  | 

manent;  to  be  lefs  anxious  about  wiping  oiS'the  | 

ftain  of  particular  fins,  than  folicitous  to  deftroy  the 

fource  from  which  they  all  flow.     When  we  have 

accomplifhed  this  great  purpofe,  we  have  reached 

the  perfedion  of  our  nature.     For  the  Deity,  who 

has  enjoined  virtue  as  our  duty,  has  placed  our  hap- 

ninefe  in  virtue.     In  performing  the  tafk  affigned 

us,  we  neceffarily  attain  our  reward**. 

Such  is  the  philofophy  of  the  ftoicsi  which  Phiiofo- 
befide  containing  feveral  contradiftions  which  all  ^X^^ 
the  fubtlety  of  the  fed  was  unable  to  reconcile,"^ 
evidently  fuppofes  a  degree  of  perfeftion  far  be- 
yond the  weaknefs  of   humanity.      The    fyftem 
ef   Epicurus,    not  lefs   artificial    in    its    texture, 
though  humbler  in  ^ts  origin,  is  equally  magni- 
ficent in  its  conclufions^%     Like  the  lowly  plant, 

^  Epldtet.  Enchir.  c.  xxxviii. 

'*  Quod  fi  ita  eft^  ut  neque  quifquam,  nifi  bonus  vir^  Sc  omnes 
Tx>m  bead  fint ;  quid  philofophid  magis  colendumy  aut  quid  eft  vir« 
lute  diyinius.     Cicero  de  Fin.  1.  ill.  ad  fin. 

^'  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Ariftip.  6c  Epicur. 

which, 
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CHAP,  which,  at  firft,  feebly  emerging  from  the  ground, 
^^      gradually  rifes  to  a  ftately  tree  towering  to  the  Iky, 
the  phflofophy  of  Epicurus,  at  firft  reftri£ting  the 
primary  objefts  of  natural  defire  and  averfion  to 
bodily  pleafure  and  pain,  by  degrees  expands  itfelf 
into  the  faireft  forms  of  virtue,  and  enforces  the 
fevered  leflbns  of  duty.     That  pleafure  and  pain 
are  the  umverfal  objefts  of  defire  and  averfion  is 
a  truth,  he  pbferved,  powerfully  attefted  by  tht 
confenting  voice  of   all   animated  nature.      Not 
only  men,  but  children,  and  even  brute  beafts, 
could  they  emit  articulate  founds,  would  declare 
and  cry  out,  that  pleafure  is  the  fovereign  good, 
and  pain  the  greateft  eviP^     That  they  are,  not 
only  the  greateft  and  moft  univerfal,  but  the  /ole 
ultimate  objeds  of  defire  and  averfion,  Epicurus 
endeavoured  tp  prove  by  analyfing  our  paffions, 
and  a&ions,  and  virtues,  all  of  which,   he  pre- 
tended, had,  in  the  laft  inftance,  nothing  farther 
in  view  than  to  procure  bodily  pleafure,  and  avoid 
bodily  pain.     If  we  defire  power  and  wealth,  it  is 
becaufe  power  and  wealth  furnifh  us  with  innume- 
rable means  of  enjoyment.     Senfible  that  the  good- 
will of  the  fociety  in  which  we  live,  is  neceffary  to 
our  fecurity,  we-ftrive  affiduoufly  to  acquire  it, 
cultivate    friendfliip,    exercife    benevolence,    and 
pra6Hfe  with  diligence  and  alacrity  all  thofe  focial: 
virtues  effential  to  the  public  fafety,  in  which  our 
own  is  included.     When  it  is  neceffary  to  rejed  a 
prefent  pleafure,  in  order  to  attain  a  greater  in 
future,  temperance  muft  moderate  the  eagemefs  of 

^3  Cicero  de  Finibusy  L 1.  c.  ix.  8c  paflim. 

defire  J 
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dsiire  j  and,  when  it  is  neceffary  to  encounter  a  chap. 
prefent  pain,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  in  future,  ^  /  , 
fortitude  muft  controul  the  didates  of  pufillani- 
mity»  Juftice  teaches  us  to  abftain  from  injuring 
others,  as  the  only  condirion  on  which  we  can 
efcape  being  injured  by  them.  And  prudence, 
which,  according  to  Epicurus  is  the  queen  of  all 
the  virtues,  and  to  which  juftice,  temperance,  and 
fortitude,  are  barely  handmaids  and  attendants,  in- 
variably points  out  to  us,  and  enforces,  that  courfe 
of  aOion  which  is  moft  conducive  to  our  private 
comfort  and  happinefs.  This  courfe  of  aftion  is 
acknowledged  by  all  moralifts  to  confift  in  the 
praQiice  of  virtue  ;  fothat  virtue,  according  to  Epi- 
curus, is  the  only  true  wifdom,  and  vice  the  moft 
fliort-fighted  levity,  and  weakeft  folly. 

To  illuftrate  this  dodrine,   he  obferved,   that  Hisanaly- 
though  all  the  modifications  of  hope  and  fear  ulti-  |!^  ^^  ?!*** 
mately  refer  to  the  fenfations  of  bqdily  pleafure  or  pain. 
pain,  yet  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  the  mind  are 
infinitely  more  important  than  their  originals.    The 
body  can  only  feel  the  fenfation  of  the  prefent 
moment,  which  can  never  be  of  great  importance  ; 
wboreas  the  mind  recollefts  the  paft,  and  antici- 
pates the  future. .  If  our  mental  frame,  therefore, 
be  properly  adjufted,  if  our  fentiments  and  judg- 
ments be  duly  regulated,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment how  our  bodies  may  be  difpofed  j  we  fliall  de- 
fpife  its  plealiire^,  and  even  fet  its  pains  at  defiance. 
If  pain  be  violent,  e3q)erience>  teaches  us  that  it 
rauft  be  Ihort  j  it  cannot  be  continued  long  with- 
out becoming  moderate,  and  admitting  many  in- 
terval 
( 
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CHAP,  tervals  of  eafe ;  befides,  death  is  always  within  our 
^  ,  reach,  and  ready  at  a  call  to  deliver  us,  whenever 
life  becomes  a  burden. 
Bold  pre-  By  this  kind  of  philofophical  chemiftry,  £pi« 
hk^^o-''^  curus  extraded  from  the  groffeft  materials,  the 
fophy.  moft  fublime  principles  of  wifdom  and  virtue. 
'  His  philofophy  impofed  abfolute  filence  on  the  paf- 
fions  ;  fince  no  ftate,  and,  therefore,  not  the  little 
republic  of  man,  can  be  happy  in  fedition.  In 
this  tranquillity  of  mind,  he  boafted  a  felicity 
which  external  pleafures  might  vary,  but  could  not 
increafe  j  and  his  fecurity  of  enjoyment  he  afferted 
to  be  equally  firm  and  imalterable  with  that  of 
the  Gods,  fince  the  moft  unbounded  duration 
could  not  aflfoixl  greater  happinefs  than  arofe  from 
refleding,  that  all  our  pleafures  and  pains  are  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  fpan.  Having  adopted  the 
atomic  philofophy  of  Democritus,  he  rendered  it 
fubfervient  to  his  morality.  The  phaenomena  of 
nature,  he  fancied,  might  be  explained  by  the 
figures  and  motions  of  the  fmall  particles  of  mat- 
ter ;  and  as  the  univerfe  arofe,  fo  did  it  continue, 
without  the  interference  of  the  Gods,  thofe  celeftial 
beings,  who,  enjoying  complete  happinef^  in 
themfelves,  and  totally  independent  on  the  adions 
of  men,  are  neither  gratified  by  our  virtues,  nor 
offended  by  our  crimes.  Confiding  in  the  certainty 
of  thefe  fpeculations,  he  trampled  under  fbot  the 
fuperftitious  terrors  of  the  vulgar,  and  fortified  his 
mind  againft  the  fear  of  death'*. 


**  liucredus,  paffixD. 

I  Such 
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Such  were  the  tenets  of  Epicurus,  than  whom  no  C  H  A  p. 
jphilofopher  was  ever  more  admired  and  beloved  by  ,    ^,^ 
his  difciples^  or  more  cordially  attached  to  them  in  His  cha- 
affedionitte  efteem.     He  is  defcribed  as  a  man  df  ™^**'* 
the  moft  amiable  difpofition,  of  great  gentlenefs  and 
humanity  j  and,  like  Eudoxus,  who  preceded  him,, 
and  who  inculcated  the  fame  loofe  doftrines  of  re- 
ligion  and  morality,  extremely  temperate  with  re- 
gard to  pleafure  ;  a  circumftance  which  failed  not 
to  add  much  reputation  to  his  philofophy .     In  his     ' 
charaSer,  the  firm  and  manly,  were  united  with^ 
the  gentler,  virtues.     When  grievouHy  afflifted  with 
the  ftone,  he  bore  the  agony  incident  to  that  difeafe 
with  the  gf  eateft  conftancy  ;   and,  in  the  laft  day  of 
his  life,  when  his  pain  had  reached  a  degree  beyond 
which  he  could  conceive  none  greater,  wrote  to  hk 
friend  Hermachus  ^%  and  recommended  to  him  the 
children  of  his  favourite  difciple  Metrodorus,  affur- 
ing  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  to  himfelf,  he  ftiU 
was  happy,  fince  the  fmart  of  his  bodily  fufferings 
was  more  than  compenfated  by  the  pleafures  of  his 
ftiind,  and  particularly  by  the  agreeable  remenj- 
brance  of  his  difcoveries  j  a  declaration,  however 
inconfiftent  it  may  be  deemed  with  his  opinions, 
higlily  honourable  to  the  mail. 

Such  were  the  philofophical  fyftems  refpe^ng  Philofopfcy 
life  and  happinefs,  by  which  the  more  liberal  part  of  Pynio. 
of  mankind  long  afleded  to  regulate  their  fentiments 
and  condud.     The  exceflive  fcepticifm  of  Pyrrho, 
^hich  none  could  reduce  to  praftice  without  merit- 


*'  Vid.  IKogen*  Laert.  1.x.  fe^.  ix.  &.  Clc.  de  Finibus,  l.ii«  c: 
k,  feqq. 

VOL.  IV.  CO  xng 
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CHAP,  ing  the  charge  of  infanity,  feems  never,  even  in 
v-i-yr^i-j  theory,  to  have  had  much  vogue  among  the  fpe- 
culatifts  of  antiquity.  In  matters  of  doubtful  evi- 
dence, indeed,  a  prudent  fufpenfion  of  judgment 
bad  been  recommended  by  Socrates,  enforced  by 
Plato^  and  extended  to  fubjefts  of  every  kind  by 
tibeir  followers  Arcefilas  and  Cameades  *\  Thefe 
philofophers,  however,  in  denying  certainty,  ftill 
*^  admitted  probability,  which  they  thought  fuffident 

for  regulating  our  judgments  and  a£tions.  But  the 
extravagant  Pyrrho  was  dogmatical  only  in  main- 
taining, that  no  one  opinion  was  more  probable  than 
another*  The  non-exiftence  of  fenfible  qualities, 
which  had  been  proved  by  Democritus^%  Protago^ 
ras",  and  Ariftippus^%  and  which  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed  a  modem  difcovery,  becaufe  the  contrary  opi- 
nion obtained  among  the  fchoolmen,  probably  led 
Pyrrho  to  deny  the  reaEty  likewife  of  moral  quali- 
ties and  diftindions.  As  heat  and  cold,  taftes  and 
colours,  had  no  external  exiflenee  in  bodies,  and 
were  mere  ideas  of  the  mind  j  in  the  fame  manner, 
beauty  and  deformity,  virtue  and  vice,  happine& 

^  Bec9Xife  Socrates  and  Plato  doubted  fome  things^  thefe  philoib- 
phers  doubted  all.  Vid.  Cicer.  Acad.  Li.  They  fonnedy  what  was- 
called}  the  New  Academy,  which  held  the  fame  tenets  with  the  old; 
only  afTertittg  them  lefs  pofitively.        v 

^7  See  Sextus  Empiricug,  >p.  3 99. 

^  Pyrrhon.  Hypot.  l.i.  fe(fl.ai6. 

«9  prseteria  quoniam  ncqueunt  fine  luce  coloret 

,    Efle,  nequein  luce  exiftunt  primordia  rerum  y 
Scire  licet)  quam  fint  nuUo  velata  colore. 


Sed  ne  forte  putes  folo  fpoliata  colore 

Corpora  prima  manere  ;  edam  fecreta  teporis) 

Sunt)  ac  frigoris  ommno>  &c  •       LvcBXXWS,  LH 

and 
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jind  mifery,  had  no  teal  or  permaiiait  caulk,  but  C  H  A  ^ 
depended,  like  every  thing  elfe,  on  relation  or  com-  ,    ^" 
parifon.     Upon  this  principle,  ^  that  all  was  rela- 
tive %**  Pyrrho  eftabliflied  topics  for  enabling  his 
1^  r^ulily  to  difpute  the  truth  of  all  positions  whsLt^^ 
ever ;  which  topics  he  reduced  to  ten  **',  probably  m 
oppojfition  to  the  ten  categories  of  the  dogmatifts* 
The  great  patron  of  Pyrrhonifna  boafts,  that  \^ile 
other  philofophers  wandered  in  purfuit  of  a  £ilfe  and 
artificial  happinefs,  Pyrrho  alone  bad  difcovered  the 
true  and  natural  one,  and  that,  by  an  accideist  fimi^ 
lar  to  the  painter's  ^%  who  having  finilhed  the  pic- 
ture of  a  dog  all  to  the  foam  of  his  mouth,  could 
not,  after  repeated  trials,  fatisfy  hin^elf  in  painting 
this  laft  circumftance.     Enraged  by  difappoixUment, 
he  at  length  dafhed  a^ainfl  the  Canvas  tibe  fpunge 
with  which  he  wiped  his  pencils.      Accident  pro 
duced  the  effefl:  which  he  had  vainly  fought  from 
artj;  and  the  foam  was  reprefented  fo  naturally,  that 
the  pidure,  though  admirable  in  other  refpefts,  was 
chieflyadmired  on  this  accgunt.    Fatigued  by  many 
painful  refearches  into  the  nature  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue, Pyrrho,  in  the  fame  manner,  had  difeovered 
that  truth  and  virtue  were  nowhere  to  be  found  j  a 
difcovery  which  produced  that  moderation  and  in^ 
di/iurbance^^ ^  thdX  happy  indifference,  or  rather  per- 

^  Xlayra  9rpoj  t*.     SextUs  Empiric. 

^'.Sextus  Empiric.  Hypothet.  Pyrrhon.  l.i.  cxiv.  &  Diogen. 
Laert.  in  Pyrrhon. 

9^  Sextus  Empiric.  l.i.  cxii.  Sextus  calls  the  painter  ApeUef. 
Pliny,  1.XXXV.  cxx.  aicribes  this  accident  to  Protogenes,  and  a 
iimikir  one  to  Nealces,  in  painting  a  horfe. 

'^  ATap»f»«.     SextU9  Empiric. 

Q  Q  t  fed 
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4p  THE  HISTORY,  Set. 

CHAP,  fed:  infenfibility,  which  is  as  naturally  attended  hf 
^^^     happine(s,  as  a  body  is  followed  by  its  fhadow^. 

In  concluding  this  work  with  the  fcepddTm  of 
Pyrrho,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  for  the  honour  of 
Greece,  that  though  the  do£hines  which  that  phi- 
lofopher  inculcated  can  have  no  other  tendency  than 
to  unhinge  the  moral  principles,  to  darken  and  per- 
plex the  mind  y  yet  thofe  fyftems  of  his  contempo«> 
raries,  or  predeceffors,  which  have  been  more  par- 
ticularly explained  in  the  prefent  hiftory,  amidft  all 
their  apparent  contradidions,  uniformly  afford  fuch 
views  of  nature  and  of  man,  as  awaken  or  heightea 
our  love  for  both.  Eftabliihed  on  firm  grounds  of 
reafon,  they  evince  the  indiflbluble  union  of  intereft 
with  duty,  difplay  the  beauty  of  virtue  in  its  brighteft 
charms,  and  unmaik  the  hideous  fpedres  of  £uic} 
and  fuperftidon. 

^  SextiM  Empiric*  ubi  fupnif  &  pafiixn* 
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N.B.  The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Volume,  and  the 
Figures  to  the  Page. 

A 

jaSDELERMINUSy  from  a  gardener,  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Si- 
don,  reafons  for  rejedking  his  ftory,  iv.  292.     Note. 
Ahiy  a  city  famed  for  its  temple  of  Apollo,  and  oracle,  deflroyed  by 

the  Perlians,  i.  462. 
jibftraMion,  the  faculty  of,  not  unknown  in  the  philofophy  of  the 

-ancients,  iii..5i3. 
Accent  in  language,  itsvfe,  and  varieties,  i.  243. 
Achdiay  conquered  by  the  followers  of  Tifamenus  king  of  Lacedae- 

mon,  i.  98.     Brief  political  hillory  of,  2 1 1 . 

The  profperity  of,  referred  to  the  wifdom  of  their  Jaws,  ii.  14, 

Their  profperity  extended  to  their  colonies  in  Magna  Graecia,  15, 

Revolutions  in  that  country,  iii.  436. 
Achilles^  opinions  of  criticjs  concerning  his  fhield,  as  defcribed  by 

Homer,  i.  85.     Note, 
Acuphisi  ambafiador  from  Nyfa  to  Alexander  the  Great,  his  fuccefs- 

ful  negociation,  iv.  345. 
Aday  the  government  oJF  Caria  committed  to  her  by  Alexander  the 

Great,  iv.  268, 
Adimanthusy  joint  commander  with  Conon  over  the  Athenian  fleet, 

his  chara6^er,  iii.  79.     Is  taken  prifoner  by  Lyfander,  86.     Is 
'  fpared  by  him.  87. 
Adimantusi  commander  of  the  Corinthian  fhips,  his  violent  opppfition 

to  Themiftocles  in  a  council  of  war  on  boaFd  the  Grecian  fleet, 

i.  470. 
Adonuy  celebration  of  the  annual  feftival  of,  at  Athens,  defcribed, 

Adraftus^  ti  fugitive  Phrygian  prince,  hishiftory,  i.  308. 
Adverfityy  calls  forth  the  latent  refources  of  popular  governments, 

iii.  7.     But  increafes  political  faft ions,  90. 
Adultery y  how  punifhed  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  73. 
Mginay  the  ifland  defcribed,  i.  412.      The  fleet  of,  deftroyed   by 

Themiftocles,  413. 
JEgos-Potamus^  naval  engagement  there,  between  Lyfander  and  the 

Athenians,  iii.  84. 

e  G  3  .        Mneas^ 
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JEnedSt  probably  contemporary  with  Dido,  «•  2.     Note. 

JEfchines^  the  pbilofopher,  the  argument  maintained  in  his  dialogfiei, 
iii.  148. 

»  ,  the  orator^  his  embafly  to^Peloponnefus,  to  unite  the 

Grecian  ftates  againfl  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  98.  105.  Quarrel 
between  him  and '  Demofthenes,  ijo.  His  fpeech  to  Phil^  of 
Macedon,  113.  Is  corrupted  by  Philip's  ambaifadors,  i2o.  His 
fpeech  to  Philip  on  another  embaffy,  12.3.  Gives  an  account  of 
bis  embafly  to  the  Athenians,  J30.  Aflumes  the  merit  of  foften- 
ing  Philip  towards  the  Phocians^  141./  Is  profecuted  at  the  per- 
fuafion  of  Demofthenes,  160.  Is  fent  as  deputy  to  the  Amphi6iyr 
onic  council,  203.  Inveighs  againft  the  Locrians  for  cultivating 
the  Cirrhean  plain,  206.  Accufes  Cteiiphon  for  his  decree  in  ho*  ^ 
hour  of  Demofthenes ♦  334.     His  baniihment,  335. 

Mfchylus  the  tragedian  diftinguUhes  himielf  at  the  battle  of  Marathon^ 
i.  403.     Was  the  father  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  ii.  145* 

Mfopi  his  fables,  the  firft  Grecian  attempt  toward  moral  philofopby, 
ii.  128. 

JEtoUantt  engage  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Heraclidse,  i.  96.  Eftablifh 
theinfelves  in  Peloponnefus,  97.  Are  ravaged  by  the  Atheniaas^ 
li.  270.     Singular  mode  of  fighting  the  invaders,  271. 

jigametnnon  commands  the  Grecian'  armament  colle^ed  againft 
Troy,  i.  43.  Takes  and  deftroys  that  city,  46.  How  he  ob- 
tained  prercmin^nce  over  the  other  Grecian  princes^  $8,  Hit 
death,  91  • 

^gejilatu^  his  charadler,  and  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Sparta, 
iii.  249.  Is  declared  king,  250.  Takes  the  command  of  the 
Grecian  forces  in  Afia,  254.^  His  ill  treatment  of  Lyiander,  - 
'^S^.  His  ad(hrefs  in  countera6):ing  the  treachery  of  Tiftaphemes, 
258.  His  expedition  to  Phrygia,  259.  His  military  prepara^ 
*  tions,  and  martial  exercifes,  260 .  Defeats  the  Perfians  on  the 
banks  of  the  Paftolus,  262.  Negociation  between  him  and 
Tithrauftes  for  the  indemnity  of  Lydia,  263.  Is  intrufted  with 
th^  command  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  264.  His  victories  infpire 
him  with  the  hopes  of  conquering  the  Perfian  empire,  265.  Is 
recalled,  275.  He  defeats  the  Thetfalians  on  his  return,  278. 
fpefeats  the  confederate  army  at  Coronaea,  286..  His  Afiatic 
vi^lories  prejudicial  to  Sparta,  310.  Allows  his  colleague  Cle- 
ombrotus  to  condudl  the  war  in  Boeotia,  344.  Is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  privy  to  the  attempt  of  l^phodrias  on  the  Pineus  of 
Athens,  347.  His  invafions  of  Boeotia,  /^,  Ads  as  the  Spartan 
deputy  in  the  Grecian  congrefs  at  that  city,  355*  Debates  be-  ^ 
tween  him  and  Epaminondas,  356.  Evades  the  law  of  Lycurgus 
with  refped  to  the  troops  vanquiflied  at  Leuftra,  374.  His  inef- 
fe6lual  attempts  toreftore  the  Spartan  authority  in  Arcadia,  392. 
His  vigilant  exertions  on  the  iovafion  of  Laconia  by  the  Thebans, 
395.  Negociates  a  defenfive  treaty  with  Athens,  397^  His  death. 
and  chara&er,  464. 

AgeftpQh^^ 
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jfgefipolUi  King  of  Sparta  ^befieges  and  takes  the  city  of  Manlina»i| 
ill*  3x7.     T^es  Torona,  327.     JDies,  328. 

Agls^  King  of  Sparta,  commands  the  Spartan  forces  at  the  rejoewal  of 
the  Pekponnnefian  war,  ii  318.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Ar- 
gives,  3 19.  Battle  of  Mantinaa,  323 .  His  expedition  into  Attica, 
383.  His  fpoufe  Timea  feduced  by  Alcibiades,  iii.  13,  Invades 
the  Eliansy  i6o.     His  death,  249. 

AgwracrHus^  his  celebrated  flatue  of  Venus,  iii.  159. 

Agriculture  taught  in  Attica  by  Cecrops,  i.  12.  How  praftifed  in 
Greece  during  the  heroic  ages,  67.  83, 

Agrigeutumf  by  whom  founded,  ii.  1 1 . 

Its  magnificence,  and  profperity  of  its  inhabitants,  iii.  166L 
Siege  of,  by  the  Carthaginians,  169.  Miferable  fate  of  the  Agri- 
gentines,  ibid, 

AjeMy  the  fou  of  Telamon,  his  prefumption^  and  how  puniihed,  i.  ^6- 
Note. 

Ahsust  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  his  chara^er,  i.  270. 

Alcanderf  from  a  persecutor,  becomes  a  fupporter  of  the  inftitutions 
of  Lycurgus,  i.  129.     Note, 

Aicibiadesy  his  birth  and  education^  ii.  309.  Attachment  between 
him  and  Socrates,  311.  His  chara6ler,  313.  His  antipathy  to 
Sparta,  314.  His  deceitful  condu6k  toward  the  Spartan  ambaf- 
fadors,  3J6.  Perfuades  the  Athenians  to  enter  into  the  Argivc 
alliance,  317.  Perfuades  the  Argives  to  break  their  truce,  32 i. 
His  ambitious  views,  340.  His  debate  with  Nicias,  refpedting  • 
the  expedition  to  Sicily,  343.  His  armament  fails,  350.  He 
takes  Catana,  355.  His  operations  ftopped  by  his  recal  to  Athens, 
f^^6.  He  is  accufed  of  impiety  by  Theifalus,  358.  He  flies  to 
Sparta,  361.  382. 

Surprifes  the  Athenian  partifans  in  Chios,  iii.  11.  Seduces 
the  fpoufe  of  King  Agis,  13.  Takes  refuge  with  the  Perfian 
general  TifTaphernes,  15.  Alienates  that  general  from  the 
Spartan  intcrefts,  16.  Confpires  againft  the  democracy  in 
Athens,  17*  Fruftrates  the  negociation  between  the  Athenian 
ambafiadors  and  TifTaphernes,  23.  Is  invited  by  Thrafybulus 
to  t^ie  camp  at  Samos,  28.  His  addrefs  to  his  countrymen,  29. 
His  meffage  to  the  tyrants,  37.  Is  recalled  to  Athens,  34, 
Captures  the  whole  Peloponnefian  fleet,  37.  Takes  Byzantium, 
42.  His  triumphant  return  to  Athens,  43.  Condu<St8  the  Eleu- 
^man  feftival,  48.  His  arrival  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  Plyn- 
teria  deemed  inaufpicious,  50.  His  fleet  defeated  during  his 
abfence,  by  Lyfander,  59.  He  is  impeached  by  Thrafybulus, 
and  difgraced,  60.  Hjis  advice  for  t£e  fecurity  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  rejcfted,  83.  Retires  to  Phrygia,  112.  Manner  of  his 
death,  ibid,  ' 

Alcidas,  the  Spartan  naval  commander,  fent  to  the  relief  of  Mitylen^, 
his  imprudent  condud,  ii.  241. 251.  His  engagement  with  Nicof- 
Jratus  at  Corcyra,  259. 

G  G  4  Alexander ;^ 
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jthxanJer,  King  of  Macedon,  his  chxnBtr,  i.  487.    Is  employe! 
by  Mafdonius  to  treat  with  the  Athenians,  ibid. 

Alexander  the    Great,  his  birth,  iv.  37.     His  behanonr  to  the 
Perfian  ambafladors  at  his  father's  courts  149.     SaTes  the  fife  of 
iiis  iTather  Philip,  197 .     Routs  the  Thcbans  at  the  battle  of  Ckae* 
ronaca,  219.     Quarrels  with  his  father^  and  takes  refuse  among 
the  rebellious   lUyrians,  235.     Is  reconciled,   236.    Difficulties 
attending  his  fucceflion  to  his  father's  crown,  238.     He  is  ac- 
knowledged general  of  the  Greeks,  240.     His  interview  with 
Diogenes  the  cynic,  ibid*     Defeats  the  Thracians,  241.     Paffes 
the  Danube,  243 .     Is  affifted  by  Lan^rus  the  Agrian,  '245.     De-* 
feats  Glaucias,  King  of  the  Taulanti^,  246.     Revolt  and  deftruc- 
tion  of  Thebes,  248.     His  a^is  of  forbearance  there,  250.     Re- 
ceives conCTatulatory  embaflies  from    the   Grecian  ftates,  251. 
Prepares  for  his  ea&em  expedition,  252.     Prepares  to  pafs  tlie 
Granicus^    257.     Battle   there,  258.      His  perfonal  gallantry, 
260.       His    prudent    humanity    after   the    engagement,    263. 
immediate  fruits  of  this  viftory,  264.     Befieges  HalicamafTuSy 
265.     The  town  taken  and  demolifhed,  267.     His  judicious  plan 
of  war&re,  269.     The  arts  by  which  he  fecured  his  conqueiU, 
270.     Favourable  circumftances  attending  his  march  from  Pha- 
felis  to  Perga,  271,     He  chaftifes  the  duplicity  of  the  citizen* 
of  Afpendus,  273.      Enters  Phrygia,  ibtd.     Fulfils  the  oracle 
relating  to  the   Gordian  knot,  275.     Paffes  the  northern  gate 
of    CiScia,   278.      His    ficknefs  at  Tarfus,   279.      Difpofitioa 
of  his  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Iffus,  284.    Defeats  Da- 
rius, 285.     His  generous  treatment  of  Darius's  captive  family, 
288.     His  moderation  increafes  with  his  good  fortune,  289.     Re- 
ceives an  amicable  embaffy  from   Tyre,  291.      Befieges  Tyre, 
294.     Takes  the  city,  301.     Is  wounded  at  the  fiegeof  Gaza, 
303.     His  eafy  conqueft  of  Egypt,  304.     Founds  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  305.       Vifits  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  306. 
Foundation    of  his    claim    to   being   the   fon   of  Jupiter,  308. 
Noie.     He  marches  into  Affyria,  309.     Battle  of  Arbela,  311. 
His  acquifitions  by  the  defeat  of  Darius,  318.     Purfues  Darius, 
321.     Purfues  the  Murderers  of  Darius,  323.     Befieges  the  Sog- 
dian  fortrefs,  327.     Reduces  it,  and  marries  Roxana,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oxyartes,  330.     Surrender  of  the  fortrefs  of  Chorienes, 
ibid.      His  prudent  regulation    of  his  conquefts,  332.     Under- 
takes his  Indian  expedition,  339.     His  difficult  paUage  over  the 
Paropamifus,    3A0.      Reduces   mount   Aomos,    342.      Receives 
the  fubmiflion  ot  Nyfa,  343 '     Paffes  the  Indus,  346.     His  paf- 
fage  over  the  Hydafpcs  difputed  by  Porus,  347.     The  paflage 
cneAed,  350.     Defeats  Poms,  and  treats  him  generoufly, .  354. 
Founds  Nicaea  and   Bucephalia,  356.     Paffes  the  Acefines  and 
Hydraotes,  357.     Befieges  and  takes  Sangala,  358.     The  eaftem 
bounds  of  his  conqueils,  359.     His  fife  endangered  by  his  rafh- 
ncfs  at  the  fiegeoithe  MalUan  fortreft,  363,    Marches  through 

th^ 
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the  Gedrofian  defert,  365*  Punifhes  the  Hcentioufi  cruelty  of 
Cleander  and  Sitalus,  367.  Romantic  account  of  his  march 
through  Carmania,  ibid,  Punifhes  the  revolt  of  his  governors  of 
Babylon,  Perfepolis,  and  Sufa,  368.  Improves  the  internal 
ftate  gf  his  conquefts,  370,  Sends  veflels  to  explore  the  Perfian 
and  Arabian  gulphs,  371.  Founds  a  city  of  retreat  for  his  fu- 
perannuated  foldiers,  372.  Difcharges  the  debts  of  his  army, 
374.  Promotes  intermarriages  with  the  Afiatics,  375,  His  im- 
moderate grief  for  the  death  of  Hephaeftion,  376.  Reduces  the 
Coffaeans,  378.  Arts  pra^tifed  to  prevent  his  return  to  Babylon , 
380.  His  death,  383.  His  character,  384.  His  faults,  rather 
ivefulting  from  his  Situation  than  his  perfonal  chara^er,  387.  His 
murder  of  CHtus,  990.  His  magnanimity,  392.  His  account  of 
his  father  and  himlelf,  393.     The  divifion  of  his  conquefts,  397. 

JUexander^  King  of  Theifaly,  his  character,  iii.  415.  His  treache« 
rous  feizure  of  Pelopidas,  418.  Anecdotes  of  Pelopidas  during 
his  confinement  with  him,  420.  Battle  of  Cynofcephalae,  44.2* 
Is  again  defeated  by  the  Thebans,  444. 

«  ■■  ^  ,  the  fon  of  ^ropus,  his  treachery  to  Alexander  King  of 
Macedon,  dete6^ed  by  Parmenio,  iv.  276. 

AlexandriOy  the  city  of,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  30^. 

Myatttsy  king  of  Lydia,  his  fyftematic  depredations  on  the  Milefians, 
i.  297.  How  induced  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  298.  His 
long  and  happy  reign,  3cx>.     ' 

jtipbdbety  Phcenician,  introduced  into  Greece,  i.  10. 

Amiifisy  how  he  mounted  the   throne  of  Egypt,  and  his  chara^er, 

1.345- 

Amavconsy  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  nation,  why  not  to  be  doubted, 

i.  19.     Note. 

Ampbeia,  a  Meflenian  city,  treacheroufly  feized  by  the  Spartans, 
i.  i62i 

Amphion^  the  Grecian  bard,  who,  i.  251. 

AtnphiSyonic  council^  the  origin  of,  i.  19.  Its  authority  extended, 
107.  ConduA  of,  on  the  temple  of  Delphi  being  plundered  by 
theCriffeans,  217. 

Summary  hiftory  of,  iii.  466. 

An  angry  decree  iffued  againft  the  Phocians,  iv.  42.  And 
againft  Sparta,  43.  Cruel  decree  of,  againft  the  Phocians,  136. 
Macedon  declaredf  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  body,  143.  Philip 
invited  to  check  the  infolence  of  Sparta,  152.  He  is  declared  ge- 
neral of  the  Amphiftyons,  197.  The  Amphidyons  deftroy  the 
Amphiflean  plantations  on  the  Cirrhean  plain,  208- 

AmphipoUsy  defcription  of  that  city,  and  its  revolt  from  the  Athenians, 
ii.  298.  Defeat  and  death  of  Cleon  in  an  attack  of  the  city,  303. 
Honours  conferred  there  on  Brafidas,  ibid. 

This  city  joins  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  iv.  ^^7.  Is  befieged 
by  Philip  of  Mapedon,  30.  Is  taken  and  annexed  to  Mace- 
don,  31. 

Ampbifr 
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AmpUffeons  accufed  by  iEfchines  to  the  Amphidyooic  council^   for 

cultivating  the  Cirrhean  plain,  iv.  206.     They  attack  the  Ain-» 

phidvons,  for  deftroyiiig  their  plantations,  208.     Aniphii&  taken 

by  Philip  of  Macedon,  2 10. 
AtnufemBtits  of  the  Greeks  during  the  heroic  ages,  i.  87. 
Amyntas  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  dethroned  by  Bardyllis,  and  reftofed 

by  the  Spartans,  iv.  7. 
Amyntasy  the  fon  of  Philip,  his  pretenfions  to  the  throne  of  Macedo* 

nia,  iv.  239. 
^ff^rr^oii,^  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  his  chara6ler,  i.  271. 
AHaxagorasyVfZ&x}[it  fitil  Grecian  philofopher  who  promuleated  rational 

ideas  of  the  Deity,  ii.  21.    Note.    131.     His  dodnnes  counter- 

aded  by  the  refinements  of  the  Sophiila,  ibid.     His  accufation  and 

banifliment,  209. 
Anaxandery  the  Spartan  general,  is  defeated  by  Ariftomenes  the  Mef- 

fenian,  i.  186. 
Andericcy  fettled  by  the  Eretrian  prifoners  after  the  battle  of  Mara* 

thon,  i.  400. 
Androclesy  the  joint  king  of  Meifenia,  his  unfuccefsful  conteft  with  his 

aflbciate  Antiochus,  i.  161  •     Obtains  the  province  of  Hyaniia  &om 

the  Spartan  conquerors,  177. 
Anompbaretusy  the  Spartan  commander  under  Paufanias,  his  refra&orjr 

condudk,  i.  503. 
Antakidasy  one  of  the  Spartan  ne^ociators  at  the  Perfian  court,  his 

chara6ler,  iii.  296.    His  fuccefsnil  negociations,  298.     Roufes  the 

jealoufy  of  Artaxerxesagainft  the  Athenians,  303.     Reduces  the 

precian  ftates  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  dilated  by  Artaxerxes, 

306.    Afiifti  at  a  congrefsof  the  Grecian  ftates  at  the  court  of  Ar« 

taxerxes,  423. 
Aniiochu4^  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  ab&nce  of  AU 

cibiades,  impnfd'^ntly  expofes  himfelf  to  a  defeat  by  Lyfander,  iii. 

59*.  ' 

r— >the  Arcadian  deputy  at  0ie  Perfian  court,  hisdiara&erof 

the  Perfians  to  his  countrymen,  iii.  426. 

AnHpaUty  is  entrufte|J  by  Alexander  with  the  care  of  Macedon  and 
Cxreece,  during  his  eaftern  expedition,  iv.  2  C3 .  Checks  the  com- 
motions in  Greece,  during  the  abfence  of  Alj^xander,  333.  Is  off 
dered  to  join  his  mafter  with  new  levies,  374. 

Antiphofiy  the  orator,  hi»  charafter,  iii.  i8.  Put  to  des|th  by  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  iii.  |00. 

Antiphon%  an  Athenian  incendiary,  is  employedby  Philip  of  Macedoi) 
to  bum  the  Athenian  docks,  iy*  200.  Is  dete^ed  by  DemofllieDes, 
andpuniihed,  201.      , 

Aniijlhenesy  of  Athens,  the  great  leflbns  of  his  philofophy,  iii.  149. 

Aornosy  mount,  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  342. 

Apellesy  his  eniinence  a&  a  painter^  his  works,  iv.  407. 

ApoUoy,cw&tt  that  gave  his  oracle  at  Delphi  a  fuperior  credit  over  other 
orad^s^  i*  12. 

I  ApolU) 
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jfyolUy  the  Amyclean,  account  of  the  throne  of,  made  by  Bathyclea 
the  Magnefian,  ii.  163.     Belvidere  defcribed,  176, 

The  Abaean  temple  of,  burnt,  with  a  number  of  Phocian  refu- 
gees in  it,  iv.  126. 

ApoUodoruSi  the  Athenian  painter,  the  firft  who  knew  the  force  of 
light  and  fhade,  iii.  491 . 

,  governor  of  Baoylon,  his  arts  to  prevent  Alexander  the 
Great  from  returning  to  that  city,  iv.  380. 

Apollonides^  the  Olynthian,  banilhed  by  the  intrigues  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  iv.  99. 

Aratus  is  appointed  to  command  the  Spartan  fleet,  to  cover  the 
truft  of  the  fleet  to  Lyfander,  who  goes  fecond  in  command, 
iii*  82. 

Arhetay  battle  of,  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius  king  of 
Perfia,  iv.  311. 

Arcadia^  fitutition  of  that  country,  and  chai^der  of  its  inlxabitants, 

^'  ^^7-  ^  .        ... 

State  of,  at  the  acra  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  iii.  3 14.     Fate 

of  Mantinasa,  318.     National  character  of  the  Arcadians,  409. 

Are  defeated  by  Archidamus,  413.    Arcadia  ravaged  by  the  Spar* 

tans  on  one  fide^  and  by  the  Achseans  on  the  other,  43 1 .     A  peace 

concluded  with  Athens,  '434.     The  Arcadians  feize  Olympia,  and 

celebrate  the  games,  445 .     They  plunder  the  Olympic  treafure, 

447 •     Scheme  of  thofe  who  partook  of  this  trdafure,  to  prevent 

inquiries,  449. 

Arcbelaus  I.  king  of  Macedon,  his  hiftory  and  character,  iv.  5. 

Archidamus y  king  of  Sparta,  his  pacific  advice,  when  the  Peloponne* 
fians  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Spaitans  into  their  confederacy 
againft  Athens,  ii.  204.  Is  appointed  to  conduct  the  war,  218, 
Leads  his  army  .into  Attica,  219. 

1  ■  ,  fon  of  Agefilaus,  folicits  the  pardon  of  Sphodrias,  out 
of  friendfhip  to  his  fon  Cleonymus,  iii.  346.  Commands  the  Spar- 
tan forces  (ent  againft  the  Arcadians,  411.  Defeats  them  at 
Midea  without  the  lofs  of  a  man,  413.  His  fpeech  on  the  requeft 
of  the  Spartan  allies,  for  leave  tO'  negociate  a  feparate  peace  with 
Thebes,  437  Defeats  the  attempt  of  Epaminondas  to  lurprife  the 
city  of  Sparta,  455. 

Endeavours  to  revive  the  Spartan  power  in  the  Pcloponnefus,  iv. 
49.  Aims  at  procuring  the  cuftody  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  126. 
Raifes  an  army  for  that  purpofe,  130. 

Archilocbusy  the  ancient  Grecian   poet,  memoirs  of,  i.  259.     His 

.  bitter  revenge  againft  Neobule  and  her  father,  262*  CharaAer  of 
his  poetry,  263.  Is  baniflied  Pares,  265.  Recovers  credit  at  the 
Olympic  games,  266,  Honours  paid  to  him  on  his  return  to  Paros, 
268. 

4rchUe3itrei  rude  ftate  of,  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  84. 
The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of,  where  invented,  ii.  165. 

Archons^ 
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-ifr^A(7«j,  commeBcement  of  the  magiftracy  of,  at  Athens,  in  the 
ftead  of  the   kings,  i.  loi.     Their  number^  office,  and  rank^  if. 

112. 

Areopagus 9  the  court  of,  at  Athens,  defcribed,  i.  361.  ii.  113. 
^rglnuffay    battle  of^  between   Callicratidas   and  'the    Athenians, 

iii.  70. 
Argonautic  expedition  undertaken,  i.  20.     The  objeA  of  this  adven- 

tnre,  22. 
Argos^  firft  fettled  by  Danaus,  i.  8.     Contefts  between  the  citizens 
of,  and  thofe  of  the  dependent  towns,  i.  210.    War  with  Sparta, 
322. 

Inteftme  commotions  in  the  republic  of,  ii.  89.  The  town  of 
Mycenae  deftroyed,  90.  Condu6^  of  the  Argives  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war,  308.  The  Argive  alliance,  ibid.  The  Argives 
take  arms  on  the  renewal  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  319.  Con- 
clude a  truce,  ihtd.  The  truce  broken  at  the  inftigation  of  Alci- 
biades,  321.  Battle  of  Mantinaea,  322.  Tumult  at  Argos,  in 
which  the  league  with  Athens  is  abjured,  and  a  confederacy  entered 
into  with  Sparta,  325. 
Ariausy  fucceeds  to  the  command  of, Cyruses  vanquiftied  army  after 
the  battle  of  Cynaxa,  iii.  199*  Concludes  a  truce  with  Artaxerxes, 
202.  Is  detached  from  the  Grecian  allies  by  the  contrivance  of 
Tiffaphernes,  203. 
Arijlausj  commands  the  Corinthian  auxiliaries  fent  to  affift  in  the  de- 
fence x)f  Potidaea,  ii.  ^99.  Is  taken  by  the  Athenians,  and  put  to 
death,  233. 
Arijlagorasy  of  Miletus,  inftigates  the  lonians  to  revolt  againft  the 
Perfian  government,  i.  356.  His  negociations  at  Sparta,  358. 
Applies  to  the  Athenians  for  affiftance,  361 .  369.  The  remainder 
ofhisbiftory,  and  death,  373. 
Arijtides^  his  generous  deference  to  Miltiades,  his  affociate  in  the 
command  of  the  Athenian  forces,  i.  397 .  Comparifon  between 
him  and  Themiftocles,  407.  Their  rivalfliip,  409.  He  is  ba- 
nifhed,  410.  Returns  to  the  Grecian  fleet  j^ft  before  the  battle  oflF 
Salamis,  474.  His  fpeech  to  Mardonius  on  the  part  of  the  Athe- 
nians, 489. 

Is  entrufted  with  the  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  confederated 
Greek  forces,  on  the  recal  of  Paufanias,  ii.  62.  His  death  and 
chara£ler,  67. 

m ,  a  Theban  painter,  his  great  power  of  expreffion,  iii.  494* 

Arijtocratesy  King  of  Arcadia,  profefFes  to  affift  the  Meffenians  againft 
the  Spartans,  i.  189.  Deferts  them  at  the  battle  of  the  Trenches, 
190.  His  fecond  treachery,  and  punifhment,  201.. 
Artfiodemusy  the  Meflenian,  devotes  his  daughter  to  deaths  in  obe- 
dience to  oracular  demand,  i.^  1 7  2 .  Kills  her  brutally  himfelf,  1 73  • 
Becomes  king,  and  wages  fuccefsful  war  againft  the  Spartans,  174. 
Kills  himfelf,  ijj6» 
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jlirijhikfnusi  an  Athenian  player,  employed  by  PhiKp  of  Macedon  t(y 
cultivate  his  intereft  at  Athens,  iv.  104.  His  embaffy  to  Philip, 
108.  Is  fent  again,  no. 
Arijiomenesj  is  fainted  king  of  MefFenia  by  the  army  on  the  plains 
of  Derae,  i.  181.  His  gallant  expedition  to  the  city  of  Sparta, 
183.  His  repeated  fucceifes  againft  the  Spartans,  185,  Is  de- 
feated at  the  Trenches,  190.  Defends  the  fortrefs  of  Eira,  192. 
Is  taken  prifoner,  193.  His' extraordinary  efcape,  194.  Is  fur- 
prifed  by  the  Spartans,  197.  Abandons  Eira,  199,  Is  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Arcadians,  201.  His  travels,  death,  and  chara6tery 
206. 

Ariftopbane^y  a  declared  enemy  to  Socrates,  ii.  144.  Nature  of  his 
comedies  defcribed,  149.     Ridicules  Cleon,  287. 

His  comedy  of  the  Clouds^  the  remote  caufe  of  the  profecution 
of  Socrates,  iii.  128. 

Artftotki  his  diftinftions  of  ftyle  in  writing,  iii.  154.  Inquiry  into 
ftato*sdo6trine  of  ideas,  514.     Note. 

Scientifical  prefents  made  to  him  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv. 
410.  His  moral  and  political  works  fuperior  to  the  writings  of  all 
hia  predeceffors,  411.  His  philofophy,  412.  His  logic,  413. 
His  great  opportunities  of  improvement,  415.  His  death,  416* 
Tenets  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool,  419.  Eftimate  and  fate  of  his 
philofophy,  430. 

Armenia,  paffage  of  the  Greeks  through  that  coufitry,  under  the  con- 
du6^  of  Xenophon  and  Cheirofophus,  iii.  217. 

Arriany  remarks  on  his  account  of  Alexander's  paffage  from  Phafelis 
to  Perga,  iv.  272. 

Artabanusy  his  moral  refle6tions  to  Xerxes,  on  the  review  of  his  im- 
menfe  army,  i.  424,  His  cautions  for  the  fafety  of  the  Perfian 
fleet,  431.  ' 

Artabazusy  fatrap  of  Ionia,  revolts  from  Aitaxerxes  Ochus,  king  of 
Perfia,  'and  fupports  himfelf  by  the  affiftance  of  Chares  of  Athens, 
iii.  485. 

Artaphernesy  the  Perfian  governor  of  Sardis,  commands  the  Athenians 
to  rcinftate  Hippias,  whom  they  had  expelled,  i.  368. 

Artaxerxei  Longimanus,  king  of  Perfia,  affords  protediion  to  The- 
miilocles  on  his  banifhment,  ii.  66.  His  meafures  of  defence 
againft  the  Grecian  invafion,  71.  Cimon's  victories  over  his  fleet 
and  army,  72.  Revolt  of  Egypt,  76.  Solicits  a  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  80.  ' 

•■  (Memnon),  is  appointed  fucceffor  to  the  throne  of  Perfia, 

by  his  father  Darius  Nothus,  iii.  1 77.  His  brother  Cyrus  dif- 
putes  the  crown  with  him,  180.  Leads  his  arniy  againft  him,  194, 
Batt4e  of  Cynaxa,  195.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Grecian 
army,  202.  Makes  war  againft  the  Spartans,  241.  Orders  ,the 
death  of  Tiffaphernes,  and  commits  the  care  of  the  war  to  Ti- 
thrauftes,  262.  His  interview  with  Conon,  283.  Is  perfuaded 
by  Con^ii  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens,  294.     He  dictates,  the 

terms 
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terms  of  a  general  peace,  504.  His  motive  for  promoting  the 
tranquillity  of  Greece,  350.  Procures  a  congrefs  to  be  held  at 
Sparta,  352.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Spartans,  4J07.  A 
congrefs  of  the  Grecian  ftates  at  his  court,  422 . 

Artemtftay  of  Halicarnaffus,  her  advice  to  Xerxes,  i*  468;  Her  ar- 
tifice to  fave  herfelf  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  477. 

Artemifiutn,  the  firft  fea  engagement  there  between  the  Grecian  and 
Perfian  fleets,  i.  455.     The  fecond,  457 

Afpqfia,  the  Athenian  courtefan,  her  character,  iL  156.  208 . 

Afpendusy  the  treacherous  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  of,  chaftifed 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  273. 

Afia  Minor  J  is  colonifed  by  Greeks,  i.  loi.  Diftin<S^ion  of  diale6lt 
in  the  new  fettlements,  103.  PecuHar  advantages  of  the  loniaa 
colonies,  104. 

AJfyria^  the  downfalofthe  monarchy  of,  defcribed,  i,  309.  342. 

AJironomy^i  favoured  by  Alexander's  conqueft  of  Babylon,  iv.  409. 

Atheasy  king  of  Scythia,  invites  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  afliit  him 
againft  the  Iftrians,  iv.  191.  His  perfidy,  192.  Is  chaftifed  by 
Philip,  I9'4. 

Athenagorasy  of  Syracufe,  infptres  his  eountrymen  with  contempt  for 
the  Athenian  armament  fent  againft  that  city,  ii.  364, 

Aihenst  firft  fettled  by  Cecrops,  i.  8.  Agriculture  taught  there  by 
Cecrops,  l2.  Hiftory  of  Thefeus,  30.  The  Cretan  inftitutions 
introduced  by  him,  32.  The  exiled  defcendants  of  Hercules 
received  into  Attica,  ^^^  Royalty  abolifhed  on  the  death  of  Co- 
drus,  and  the  magiftracy  of  Archons  fubftituted  in  its  room,  loi. 
The  Dorians  expelled  by  the  Athenians,  103 .  Political  revolu- 
tions at  Athens,  212.  Conftitution  of  that  republic,  as  regulated 
by  Solon,  36J.  The  ufurpation  of  Pififtratus,  362.  Rapid  fuc- 
ceffes  of  the  Athenians  after  eftablifhing  a  democracy,  364.  They 
affift  the  Ionian  revolters  againft  the  Perfian  government,  369. 
But  afterwards  receive  difguft,  and  leave  them,  372.  Attica  in^ 
vaded  by  the  Perfians,  390.  Meafures  taken  for  defence,  391, 
Battle  of  MarathoiJ,  397.  Conduct  of  the  Athenians  after  this 
vi£lory,  401.  Honours  conferred  on  Miltiades,  402.  Who  is 
afterward  perfecuted  to  death,  405.  And  his  memory  revered, 
406.  Banifhment  of  Ariftides,  410.  Naval  fucceffes  of  Themif- 
tocles  over  ^gina  and  Corcyra,  413.  Strength  and  fpirit  of  the 
republic,  414.  The  advice  of  the  oracle  on  the  approach  of 
Xerxes,  expounded  by  Themiftocles,  430.  Memorable  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  447 .  Xerxes  enters  Attica,  and  the  Athenians  aban- 
don their  country,  465.  Mardonius  remains  in  Attica  after  the 
night  of  Xerxes,  480.  483.  The  Spartan*  defert  the  Athenian 
caufe,  491.  Conteft  between  the  Athenians  and  TegeanI  in  the 
confederate  army  under  Paufanias,  500.  They  diftinguifli  them- 
felves  at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  507.  And  at  that  of  Mycale,  513. 
Their  profperity  after  thefe  vidories,  ii.  43.  Their  attainments 
in  the  arts  of  ^eace,  45.  Celebrate  their  vidory  over  the  Per- 
fians 
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fians  at  Sakmis,  48.  The  citj  of  Athens  rebuSt  and  fortified,  49. 
The  artful  embaffy  of  Themiftocles  to  Sparta,  50.  The  Piraeus 
built,  53.  Banifhment  and  death  of  Themiftocles,  6$,  Death 
ftnd  charaAer  of  Ariftides,  67.  Rapid  fucceffes  of  Cimon^  69.  In- 
fluence of  Pericles  in  the  policy  of  the  Athenian  ftate,  74.  The 
Athenians  affift  the  revolt  of  Egypt  from  Artaxcrxes,  77.  Unfor- 
tunate event  of  this  meafure,  78.  Peace  concluded  with  Arta* 
xerxes,  80.  The  poyrer  of  Athens  viewed  with  difcontent  by  the 
other  Grecian  ftates,  83.  Protedioff  afforded  to  the  Spartan 
Helots  and  Mefleniaos,  85.  Aififtance  given  to  the  Boeotians,  to 
fupport  their  independence  againft  Thebes,  92 .  The  famous  truce 
ot  thirty  years,  94.  How  they  fubdued  their  neighbouring  ftates, 
98.  Spirit  of  the  Athenian  government,  99.  Panegyric  on  the 
Athenian  laws,  103.  Character  of  Draco,  and  his  fyftem  of  legif- 
lation,  105.  State  of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Solon,  id6.  Review 
of  Solon's  inftitutions,  107  •  Ufurpation  of  Pififtratus,  116.  Cha- 
radter  of  Hipparchus,  117.  Alterations  in  government  introduced 
by  Clifthenes,  118.  The  democratic  form  of  government  com- 
pleted by  Pericles,  119.  Progrefs  of  luxury  in  the  republic,  123. 
The  virtues  and  vices  of  this  period  compared,  126.  Hiftory 
of  philofophy,  127.  The  Sophifts,  133.  Socrates,  135.  Tra- 
gedy, 139.  Comedy,  144.  Minerva  honoured  as  the  tutelary 
deity  of  Athens,  150.  Mode  of  celebrating  the  feftivals,  151. 
Domeftic  manners  of  tl^  Athenians,  152.  •  Women,  iiU.  Cour- 
tefans,  155..  Character*  of  Afpafia,  156.  The  fine  arts  patro- 
nized by  Pericles,  167.  Great  improvements  made  by  Athenian 
fculptors  and  painters,  168.  The  moft  diftinguifhed  works  of 
Phidias,  170.  Origin  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  181.  The  Co- 
rinthians and  Corcyreans  appeal  to  Athens,  aud  'folicit  the  ef- 
poufal  of  their  refpe(aive  caufes,  189.  A  treaty  of  mutual  de- 
fence concluded  with  Corcyra,  192.  A  reinforcement  fent  to  the 
Corcyrean  fleet,  194.  Reply  to  tlie  remonftrance  of  the  Corin- 
thians, 195.  Revolt  of  Macedonia,  198.  Siege  of  Potidaea, 
194.  .Account  of  the  ftates  confederated  againft  Athens,  205. 
A  menacing  embaffy  received  from  the  confederates,  207.  Ac- 
cufation  and  defence  of  Pericles,  210.  Preparations  for  war, 
217.  Invafion  of  Attica  by  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  219. 
The  invafion  retaliated  on  the  confederates  by  fea,  220.  Attica 
evacuated,  221.  Megara  invaded,  222.  Athens  vifited  by  the 
plague,  223.  Devaflation  of  Attica  by  the  enemy,  225.  Ill 
fuccefs  of  the  war,  227.  Death  and  charaAer  of  Pericles,  230. 
Revolt  of  Lefbos,  227.  Siege  of  Mytiten6,  239.  Character  of 
Cleon,  244.  His  cruel  propofal  of  putting  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytfiene  tp  death,  reverfed  by  the  perfuafion  of  Deodatus,  2^46. 
The  Athenian  troops  weakened  by  the  plague,  268.  Expedition 
to  ^tolia,  269.  Reje6t  the  Spartan  overtures  for  peace,  and 
detain  their  pledged  fhips,  280.  Battle  of  Delium,  291.  Re- 
volt of  Amphipolis,  298.  Clamours  on  the  fucceffes  of  Brafidas, 
^o.     Truce  concluded  with   Sparta,  ilfid.      Peace  made  with 
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fij^arta^  504*  Acceffioo  of  Athens  to  the  Ar^ve  alKance^  509* 
Mutu^  difcontents  generated  between  Athens  and  Sparta^  314. 
Renewal  of  the  war,  318.  Expedition  againit  Melo^,  327.  Con- 
ference betweeen  the  commifiioners  of  Athens  and  tnofe  of  Melos, 
328.  Redu6iion  of  Melos,  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  inhabitants, 
332.  Send  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  338.  Another  expediton  to  Sicily, 
debated,  343.  Preparations  for  this  undertaking,  348*  Depar- 
ture of  the  armament  from  Athens,  350.  Caufes  of  recalling  Al- 
cibiades,  357.  Attica  invaded  by  Agis,  who  fortifies  Decelia,  383. 
Vigorons  exertions  of  th^  Athenians,  384.  Are  finally  defeated  at 
fea  before  Syracufe,  397.  Their  miferable  and  difaftrous  retreat 
from  that  city,  401. 

General  confternation  at  the  news  of  the  fad  event  of  the  Si- 
cilian expedition,  iii.  2.  Combination  of  the  Grecian  ftates 
again  ft  Athens,  3,  Their  preparations  to  affift  the  revolt  of  the 
Afiacic  dependencies  of  the  Athenians,  8.  The  Athenians  dif- 
cover  and  defeat  the  meafures  of  the  Corinthians  and  ChianSi 
10.  Battle  of  Miletus,  11.  Intrigues  of  Alcibiades  again  ft  the 
dereocracy,  17.  Pifander  co-operates  in  the  fame  defign,  21. 
Negociation  with  Tiflaphemes,  22.  The  democracy  overturned, 
74..  The  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  formed,  25.  Their 
tyranny,  27.  Tumults  at  Athens,  occafioned  by  the  revolt  of 
the  troops  in  Samos,  31.  The  democracy  reftored,  and  Alci- 
biades recalled,  34.  The  Athenians  become  again  vidtorious  at 
fea,  35.  Triumphant  return  of  Alcil^ades,  44.  Celebration  of 
the  Eleufinian  rites,  46.  Celebration  of  the  Plynteria,  50. 
Alcibiades  accufed  and  difgraced,  60.  Callicratidas  defeated  by 
the  Athenians,  and  killed,  70.  Wifdom  and  equity  obferved  in 
.  the  trial  of  offenders,  75.  Trial  of  the  admirals  for  their  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Arginuffae,  76.  Dying  fjpeech  of  Dio- 
xnedon,  78.  Defeat  and  lofs  of  his  fleet,  S^.  Athens  befieged 
by  Lyfander,  90.  Embaffy  of  Theramenes  to  Sparta,  91. 
Athens  furrenders  to  Lyfander,  and  is  difmantled,  94.  Cruel 
treatment  of  the  Athenians  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  100.  The 
perfecution  of  Lyfias  and  his  family,  loi.  Accufation  and  death 
of  Theramenes,  106.  .  Death  of  Alcibiades,  112.  Thrafybulus 
oppofes  the  tyrants,  114.  He  fiezes  the  Piraeus,  116.  The  ty- 
rants depofed,  and  decemvirs  elefted,  11^.  The  internal  peace 
of  Athens  effeded  by  the  mediation  of  Paufanias,  122.  A  gene- 
ral amnelly,  124.  Profecution  and  death  of  Socrates,  129.  Re- 
view of  his  followers,  and  their  prmcipal  tenets,  147,  State  of 
the  fine  arts  at  this  time,  149.  The  Athenians  aflift  the  The* 
bans  againftthe  Spartans,  271.  Battle  of  Coronasa,  285.  Ca- 
non prevails  on  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens,  294. 
The  Athenians  contribute  to  the  revolt  of  Cyprus,  304.  Arc 
obliged  to  accept  terms  of  peace  from  Artaxerxes,  306,  A 
confoiracy  formed  there  by  Pelopidas,  to  reftore  the  'democracy 
at  liiebes,  333.    Afliftance  kjfit  to  Thebes,  to  recover  the  d- 
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tftdel  from  the  Spartans,  ^41.  ^  The  alliance  With  Sparta  re« 
newedy  344.  The  Athenians  irriUted  at  the  attempt  of  Spho« 
drias  on  the  Pineus,  347.  Naval  fuccefles  againft  the  Spartantt 
350.  The  exiled  inhabitants  of  Platxa  received  into  the  repub^ 
Ucy  351.  Deputies  fent  to  the  Grecian  congrefs  at  Sparta,  355* 
Condud  of  the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Leudra,  375.  Vhef 
refolve  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  376*  A  defenfive  alliance 
vith  Sparta  debated,  397.  Amftance  (ent  to  the  Spartans  againft' 
the  Theban  invafion,  401.  The  alliance  with  Sparta  extended 
and  confirmed,  406.  Peace  concluded  with  the  Arcadians,  434. 
The  Athenians  recover  many  of  their  maritime  pofleflions  after 
the  battle  of  Mantinsesy  467.  The  fuppofed  degeneracy  of  the 
Athenians  (hewn  to  refult  irom  the  nature  of  their  government^ 
468.  Their  extreme  profligacy,  475.  Charader  of  Chares,  479. 
The  fecial  war,  480.  State  01  philofophy  at  this  time,  486.  Sta« 
tuary,  487.  Fainting,  489.  Literature,  497.  Xenophon,  t^J« 
Plato,  502. 

The  Athenians  deluded  by  a  treaty  with  PhiUp  of  Macedon,  iv« 
l8*  They  counteradt  his  views  upon  Olynthus,  58.  They  defend 
the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae  againft  Philip,  60.  Are  deluded  into 
negligence  by  the  pohcy  of  Philip,  74,  Intrigues  of  Phih'p  in 
Eubcea,  75.  State  of  parties  in  Athens,  8o.  Chares  fent  to 
Olynthus,  87.  Charidemus  fent  to  Olynthus,  94.  Attica  in« 
fulted  by  Macedonian  fleets,  X03.  Philip's  deceitful  embafiy  to 
Athens, '104.  Ambafladors  fent  to  negociate  with  Philip,  i|0» 
Their  report,  117.  Arrivalofambafladors  from  Philip,  119.  A 
third  embafiy  to  Philip,  121.  A  treaty  concluded  with  Philip* 
129.  General  confternation  at  the  hie  of  the  Phocians,  139. 
Pais  a  decree  for  receiving  the  Phocian  fugitives,  140;  Refolve 
to  preferve  their  engagements  with  Philip,  144.  The  Athenians 
courted  both  by  the  Spartans  and  the  Peloponnefians,  153. 
Artful  reprefentations  of  the  partifans  of  Macedon,  154.  The 
Athenians  endeavour  to  roufe  the  Grecian  dates  againft  Philip, 
166;  Diopethes  fent  to  oppofe  Philip  in  Thrace,  167.  His  con- 
du£t  defended  by  Demoithenes,  169.  Spirited  exertions  againft 
Philip,  both  by  fea  and  land,  175.  Eubcea  recovered,  177. 
Decree  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  relief  by  Phocioii,  188.  Offend  the  Thebans  by  their  pre- 
fent  to  the  temple  at  Delphi,  204.  The  Athenians  raife  a  con« 
federacy  againft  Philip^  an*  General  con flemation  on  Philip^s 
feizing  Elataea,  214.  Decree  paffed  for  an  afTociation  with 
Thebes,  and  other  cities,  againft  Philip,  215.  Battle  of  Chero« 
naea,  219*  Moderation  of  Philip  towards  Athens,  223.  Decrees 
in  confequence  of  this  defeat,  225,  The  peace  with  Philip  rati- 
fied, 228.  Decree  the  trial  and  punifhment  of  the  orators  ac- 
cufed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  252.  Military  prefents  from 
Alexander  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  after  the  battle  of  the  Gra<* 
nicus,  264.     Banifliments  of  j^fchines  and  Demofthenes,  336. 
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State  of,  daring  the  latter  yean  of  Alexander,  337.    FbSofopIncal 
feds  eftabliflied  there,  417. 
Aiyti  foo  of  Croefus  king  of  Lyduii  his  death,  and  the  confequences 
of  it,  i.  307. 

Babylon,  the  capital  of  AfTyiia^  befieged  by  Cyrus,  i.  342.    The 
city,  and  its  refources,  defcribedj  343.     Is  taken  by  ftratagem, 

S44- 

Flagitious  condu6l  of  Harpalus,  Alexander's  governor  there, 
iv.  368.  Improvements  made  there  by  Alexander,  370.  Scheme 
of  Apollodonis   to   prevent   Alexander's   return    thither,  380. 


Bacchur^  his  expedition  to  India  inquired  into,  iv.  344.     Note. 

Bacon,  lord,  his  cfaarafter  of  Ariftotle,  iv.  411. 

Bardfy  Grecian,  their  chara£ier  during  the  heroic  ages,  i.  2^1* 
Their  high  authority  and  infiuence  on  fociety,  253.  Therefpe6t 
attached  to  their  charader,  254.  Pecuh'ar  advantages  of  the  ages 
in  which  they  lived,  259.  The  perfeflion  and  authority  of  their 
compoiitions,  256.  Memoirs  of  Archilochns,  259.  Tepander 
?68.  Alcxus  and  Sappho,  270.  Anacreon,  271.  Stefichorutf, 
272.     Pindar,  ilnd, 

Bardylluy  an  Illyrian  chief,  effeds  a  revolution  in  Macedonia,  and 
renders  that  government  tributary  to  him,  iv.  7.  Defeats  Perdic- 
cas,  ic.     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  24. 

Batbyclesy  the  Magneiian,  makes  the  throne  of  Amyclean  Apollo,  ii* 
163.  . 

BeaUicy  Dr.  remarks  on  his  Effay  on  Truth,  iv.  423.     Note, 

Belwi  the  temple  of,  at  Babylon,  account  of,  iv.  380. 

Bias  of  Priene,  how  he  difluaded  Croefus  king  of  Lydia  from  ati> 
tempting  naval  exploits,  i.  J03. 

Baotiay  revolt  of  the  inferior  cities  of,  from  the  authority  of  Thebes, 
ii\  91.  The  revolters  afSiled  by  the  Athenians,  92.  Battle  of 
Defium,  291. 

Bogesf  the  Perfian  governor  of  Eion,  his  defperate  conduft  and 
death,  on  being  reduced  by  Cimon,  the  Grecian  commander,  iL 

Boxings  how  praAifed  in  the  ancient  gymnaftic  exercifes,  1.  230. 

Brachmansr  ancient,  account  of  their  tenets,  iv.  381. 

Brafidat^  a  Spartan  naval  commander,  joins  the  fleet  of  Alcidas  in  the 
port  of  Cyllene,  ii  252.  His  prurient  counfel  over-ruled  by  his- 
colleague,  259  His  expedition  to  Thrace,  ^95.  His  address 
to  the  Acanthians,  296.  Procures  the  revolt  of  Amphipolis,  298. 
His  deaths  and  honours  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  citizens  there, 

303-  .         . 

Bucephalus^  Alexander  the  Great's  horfe^  a  city  founded  to  his  me- 
mory, iv,  ^^56. 

Bithynta^  fufferings  of  the  Greeks  under  Xcnophon,  in  their  paflage 
through  chat  country,  iii.  232. 

Byzantiumt 
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Byzanthtmf  its  foundation,  and  peculiar  fituation,  de(Vr%(^dV  It.  /^« 
•Is  taken  from  the  Ferfians  by  the  confddetatedOrebfe,  5^.    * 

Is.  taken  by  Alcibiadesy  iii.  42.  Is  taken  from  t^e  Athenians 
by  Lyfanderi  88.  ~  Attempt  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  furpl*ife  the 
city,  185*  :         >      .  . 

Cdz^jF/ei  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  IV.  147.  '.  ' 

Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  the  founder  of  Thebes,  1.8. 

Calamities,  publie,  call  forth  the  latent  refources  of  free  governments, 
iii.  7.     But  increafe  political  fa6):ion8,  90. 

Calanus^  the  Brachman,  his  death  and  prophecy,  iv.  382. 

Calenture^  general  idea  of  this  diforder,  iii.  327. 

CaiUaSf  the  Athenia&^dmiral,  his  exertions  againft  Philip  of  Mace- 
don, iv.  17J. 

CalUcratidas,  the  Spartsm^  manner  of  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Plat xa, 
1.509. 

— ,  his  reception  when  fent  from  Sparta  to  fucceed  Ly- 

fander  in  the  command  of  the  Pelopo^aefian  fleet,  iii.  63.  His 
manly  behaviour,  64.  Obtains  voluntilry  contributions  from  the 
lonians,  66.  Takes  Methymna,  67.  Defeats  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Conon,  68.  Is  defeated  and  killed  at  ArginufTae, 
70. 

Caltflbenesf  the  fcholar  of  Ariftotle,  put  to  death  for  a  confpiracy 
againft  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  388.     Note, 

Caliixenus  procures  an  irregular  decree  againfl:  the  Athenian  admirals 
accufedof  mifconduft  at  Arginuflse,  iii.  77. 

Camhyfis^  king  of  Perfia,  purfues  the  conquefts  of  his  father  Cyrus, 
i.  345.     Reduces  Egypt,  347,     His  death,  348. 

Camerina,  the  favour  ofthis  city  fouc^ht  by  Hermocrates  for  Syracufe, 
and  by  Euphem us  for  the.  Athenians,  ii.  372.  The  citizens  deter* 
mine  to  preferve  a  neutrality,  ^75. 

Candauhs^  king  of  Lydia,  the  fatal  confeqjuence  of  his  imprudence, 
i.  296. 

Cappadocia,^itiV2AeA  and  ravaged  by  Crcefos  king  of  Lydia,  i.  317. 

Caranusy  an  Argive  prince,  eli^blifhes  a  principality  in  Macedonia^ 
iv.  2. 

CariiagCf  the  foundation  and  growth  of,  11.  2.  Prevents  the  Pho- 
cseans  from  fettling  in  Corfica,  4.  Commercial  profperity  and 
power  of  the  Carthaginians,  ib.  Civil  government  of  thePVepub- 
lic,  5.  Note,  Ambitious  and  jealous  fpirit  of  the  republic,  7. 
The  learning  of,  rather  diredted  to  ufeful  than  ornamental  arts,  ii. 
Note.  Views  of  the  Carthaginians  in  entering  into  alliance  with 
Xerxes,  8.  They  invade  Sicily,  37*  Conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Gelon,  king  of  Syracufe,  39. 

The  Carthaginians  undertake  the  conqueft  of  Sicily,  iii.  164. 
Treat  the  natives  cruelly,  1 65 . 

Cafior  of  Rhodes,  his  chara^er  as  a  chronologift  and  hiftorian,  i.  291  • 
Note. 

H  n  t  «  Catafira&4 
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CdtaphfaSi  jfl  the  Grecian  military,  whatt  iv.  tjg.^   Note*  \ 

CatepntSi  the  ten  in  the  ancient  logic  explained,  iii,  505.     Noie* 
Ciba  the  Theban»  his  fin^  converfation  with  Socrates^  lit.  140.  Ac*  | 

count  of  .his  celebrated  Table,  148. 
Cecropt,  (its  fettlement  in  Attica,  i.  8*    Taught  the  Greeks  agricul- 

ture.  It, 
CephaluSf  his  charafter  and  fiagular  good  fortune  at  Athens,  iii« 

101. 
Ctres^  haw  honoured  by  the  Athenians  in  tlie  Eleufinian  feftiTal,  iii. 

Cbabriat,  the  Athenian  general  of  the  Theban  armv,  his  addrefs  m 
oppofing  the  operations  of  Agefilaus  in  Boeotia,  iu.  347.  The  un- 
ufual  attitude  of  his  ftatue  at  Rome,explainf.d,  348.  Note*  Ads 
both  in  the  capacities  of  general  and  admiral,  349.  Is  fent  agaioft 
Epaminondas,  whom  he  repulfes  from  before  Corinth,  408.  Ii 
killed  in  the  fqcial  war,  481. 
.  Chakis,  the  region  of,  in  Macedonia,  defcribed,  ii.  196. 

Chalyheatth  their  fierce  charader,  and  bold  oppofition  to  the  Greeks 
under  Xenophon  and  Cheirifophus,  iii.  218. 

.  Charts  of  Athens,  his  chara&er,  iii.  479.     Is  fent  out  to  condud  the 
focial  war,  480.     Is  forced  to  abandon  the  fiege  of  Chios,  'M 
Accufes  his  aflbciates  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  482.     Engages   < 
in  the  fer^ice  of  Artabazus,  485  ■     Ocoifion  of  his  recal,  th. 

His  expedition  to  Olynthus,  iV.  87.  Is  fent  to  Thrace,  where  ' 
he  is  deieated  by  Amyntas^  185.  Is  one  of  the  generals  at  the  , 
battle  of  Cheronaea,  219.  | 

Charidemns,  his  chara^er,  and  expedition  to  Olynthus,  it.  94. 

Chariot  races,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  public  games,  when  inftituted,   1 

i.»3i-  X     .  .  .  ' 

Charon^  his  addrefs  and  fortitude  during  the  execution  of  Pelopidas'i 

confpiracy  at  Thebes,  iii.  ^^6.  , 

Chiirtfophut  commands  the  Spartan  troops  fent  to  aifift  Cyras  in  hit 

^iiatic  expedition,  iii.  183.     His  advice  to  the  Greeks  after  the 

perfidious  feizure  of  their  generals  by  TtfTaphemes,  210.  Is  eleded  j 

one  of  their  generals,  211.     Memorable  retreat  of  the   Greeks 

from  Afia,  ib.     Leaves  Trebizond  in  fearch  of  fhips  to  convey  bit  • 

men,  227.     His  return,  232.     His  death,  tb. 
Cheron^df  the  plain  of,  why  chofen  by  Philip  of  Macedon'fortheeth 

campment  of  his  army,  iv.  218.     Battle  between  Fhib'p  and  tbc  . 

confederated  Greeks,  219, 
Cherries  firft  brought  from  Cerafus  to  Italy  by  Lucullus,  liL  228. 
Cherfonefus^  Thracian,  defcription  of  the  country,  iii.  246.     Is  fbrti*  | 

fitdby  Ucrcyllidas,  247. 
Chieftains f  Grecian,  during  the  heroic  ages,  their  rank  and  authority^ 

1.67.  _  i 

Chios  is  beficged  by  Chares,  iii.  480. 

Chiron^  the  Grecian  bard,  brief  account  of,  i.  252.  I 

Chorienes,  his  fubmifilon  to  Alexander  the  Greats  iv.  330. 

Citntt 
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Cihrui  in  the  (rrecian  theatre,  its  origin,  ii.  140.  Its  advantages, 
142. 

Chronology  very  loofely  regarded  by  the  ancient  Greek  hiftorians,  i.  4. 
NoU. 

Cicero y  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  conduft  of'CalHcratidas,  ii.  70^ 
Pfoie. 

Cimmerians t  their  invafion  of  Afia  Minor,  i:  294. 

Cimofif  his  chara£^er>  ii.  68.  Succeeds  to  the  command  of  the 
Orecian  army,  on  the  death  of  A  rift  ides,  ibid.  His  rapid  fuc- 
ceiTes  in  Carta  and  Lycia,  70.  Reduces  Phafeh's,  Ihtd.  Defeats 
the  Perikn  ieet,  72.  Surprifcs  the  Perfian  camp  at  Eurymcdon, 
73.^  His  fucccfstul  expedition  to  Cyprus,  79.  Is  banifhed  by 
the  influence  of  Pericles,  94.     Parallel  between  him  and  Pericles^ 

97-        .  .  ,  • 

Cinadon^  his  chara^er,  and  confpiracy  agarnft  the  Spartan  govern* 
ment,  iii.  250.  His  plot  difcovered,  252.  Manner  of  fcizfng 
bim,  253.     He  and  his  affociatcs  punifhcd,  254. 

Cirrha,  a  city  of  the  Cnffeatis,  defcribed,  i.  214,  Is  taken  and  de- 
ft royed  by  the  Amphi£lyonic  army,  225. 

CUarchus^  his  addrefs  in  appeafihg  the  mutiny  of  Cyrus's  Grecian 
troops,  ill.  190.  His  mifcondudl  at  the  battle  of  Cynaxa,  195. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  TifTaphemes,  202.  Is  perfidioufly  feized 
6y  Tiflaphcrnes,  204. 

4Slelgenes  the  Acanthian,  his  fpeech  in  the  Spartan  aflembly  againfl  the 
Olynthran  confederacy,  iii,  321. 

Cklieles  the  Corinthian^  his  fpeech  at  Athena  in  favour  of  a  defenfive 
alliance  with  Sparta,  ii.  398. 

CleomhrotuSi  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  Sparta,  ii.  328,  Is  fen t  to 
condu(5l  the  war  in  Boeotia,  344.  Is  fent  a  fecond  time  with  that 
truft,  364.  His  difpofition  of  his  troops  on  the  plain  of  Leu6lraf 
367.     Is  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle,  369. 

Ckomettetf  king  of  Sparta,  rejefts  the  overtures  of  Ariftagoras  to  in- 
volve the  Spartans  in  a  war  with  the  Pcrfians,  i.  360.  His  refent- 
ment  againft  Clifthenes  for  fraudulently  e^jgaging  him  to  expel 
Hippias  from  Athens,  365.     Note,     His  death,  415. 

Cieon  of  Athens,  his  charaSer,  ii.  244,  Urges  the  doom  of  death 
againft  the  captive  citizens  of  Mytilene,  24 j.  Prevails  on  the 
Athenians  to  rcjedl  the  Spartan  overtures  for  peace,  280.  His  fc 
ditious  artifices,  281.  Gains  the  accidental  credit  of  reducing 
Sphaderia,  283.  Is  ridiculed  by  Ariftophanes^  286.  Is  killed 
before  AmphipoUs,  303. 
CUfibeneSf  alterations  made  by  hitn  in  the  government  of  Ath<^ns^  ii. 

118. 
(7/i/ii/,  account  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  iv.  390. 
Cnldust  naval  engagement  there,  between  Conon  and  Fifander^  iiu 
284.  '  . 

Codrusy  kin^  of  Atticai  devotes  himfelf  to  death  for  the  caufe  of  his 
(country,  1.  lOQ.  Cotcboi^ 
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Cokboi,  by  whom  fettled^  and  a  chara3er  of  the  inhabitants^  uL  ftSCt 
They  oppofe  thepaflage  of  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon  and  Chciri- 
.fophu8»  but  are  deCeated  by  them»'  92 1. 
Colonization,  how  pradifed  by  the  ^arly  Greeks,  i.  13. 
Colours  in  painting,  remarks  on,  111.495. 

Comedy^  Greek,  the  origin  of,  ii.  144.     Its  chara6beri{tic  difiinftions 
from  tragedy,  146.     And  from  modem  comedy,  148. 
Stat«  of^  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Greats  iv.  404. 
Companions^  a  body  of  Macedonian  youth^  inftituted  by  king  Philip» 

iv.  20. 

Conjugal  afPedlion,  moving   fceneg  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of 

*  drrtcce,  exhibited  by  Homer,  i.  77.  ^ 

Conon  is  appointed  one  of  the  ten  commanders  to  fqperfede  Aid- 

biades,  lii.  ii.     Is  defeated  by  CaUicratidas,  68.     Charadier  of 

his  aflbciatea  Philocles  and  Adimantbus,  79.     His  advice  rejeded^ 

and  the  Athenian  fleet  captured  by  Lyfander,  8q.     Entertains  the 

hope  of  retrieving  the  fortune,  of  Athens,  ii\.     His  interview 

with  Artaxerxes,  281.     Defeats  Pifander  by  fea  at  Cnidus»  284. 

Prevails  on  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens,  294.     His 

.   premature  endeavours  to  reftore  the  power  of  Athens,  296.     Is 

put  to  death  by  the  Perfians,  300. 
CorcyrOf  the  Beet  of,  deftroyed  by  Themiftocles,  i.  413. 

Rupture  between  this  colony  and  Corinth,  ii.  184..  The  fleet 
of,  defeats  that  of  the  Corinthians,/  187.  The  Corcyreans 
ravage  the  ftates  allied  with  Corinth,  188.  Apply  to  Athens, 
ibid.  Reprefentations  of  the  Corcyrean  deputies,  189.  A 
treaty  of  mutual  defence  concluded  with  Athens,  192*  Are  de- 
feated by  the  Corinthiana  in  an  obftinate  fea-fight,  ibid.  Fac- 
tions generated  in  Corcfra  by  Corinthian  intrigues,  253.  The 
demagogues  alTafiinated,  254.  Tumult  between  the  Athenian 
and  the  Corinthian  fa£lions,  ibid.  Arrival  of  Nicoflratus  with 
a  fquadron  from  Athens,  256.  Maifacre  of  the  Lacedemooian 
partizans,  260.  Perfidious  cruelty  of  the  Corcyreans,  263. 
Their  example  encreafes  the  horrors  of  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
265. 
Corinihiansf  their  fituation  and  charadter,  i.  to8.  Their  political  re- 
volutions, 210. 

Rupture  between  the   republic  of,    and  irs   colony   at  Cor- 
ey ra,  ii.  184.     The  Corinthians  undertake  the  cauft   of  Epi- 
damnus,     i85.      Their    fleet    defeated     by    the     Corcyreans, 
187.     Appeal  to  Athens,  188.     Speech  of  the  Corinthian  dc- 
;^putie6,  190.     Defeat  the  Corcyreans  in  an  obftinate  fea- engage* 
mcnt,    192.     Remonftrate  with  the  Athenians  for  affifting  the 
Corcyreans,   194.     Encourage  a  revolt  of  Macedonia  from  the 
-;  Athenians,  198*     Apply  to  Sparta  for  aHiftance,  201.     Intrigue 
with,  and  corrupt  their  Corcyrean  prifoners,  252.     Communicate 
.;  their  difcpntents  at  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Spaita  to  the 
Argives,  307. 
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.     '  Thdr  defigos  againft  Athena  dijrcovere4»  ut.  yio.  -  Maflacre  pf 
theprincipal  citizensy  in  confequencc  of  dameftic  faftions,  289. 

The  Corinthians  prepare  to  oppofe.the.paffage,  of  Philip  of  Ma« 
cedon  into  Peloponnefus^  iv.  152.,    jf^hilip  iqfulted  at  Cpiinth, 

•    "'^4* ,  •  '  -^  '•',:•''■■.♦'•••    li'  '*.     '  ' 

'Coronadf  battle  of,  between  Agefilaus  ajr^  the  confederate  army  of 

Greeks,  iij.  285.  4,, 

Cojftam  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Gtrcat,  iv.  13 y 8. 
Coiysy  king  of  Thrace,  his  rude  way  of  life,  iv*  14.     His  frantic  dc- 

luiioQ.  53  ' 

Courte%ans,  Grecian,  an  account  of,  ii.  153;.. 
Cr^/^tf/ fucceeds  Antipater  as  governor,  of  Macedonia  and  Greece, 

iv.374.\  ..  .  . 

Crintdis^  taken  hy  Philip  of  Macedpn^.  and,  called  fron)  him  Philippi> 

^^'34-    .•  .     .    .'"•■--  "  . 

Crete f  how  fettled,  and  the  favourable  fituation  of  that  iiland)  i.  2^^ 
Inftitutibns  and  manners  of  the  natives,  32. 

^rim/ff^/jurifdidiion;»;how  exerdfed  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 
>•  70- 

Crifa,  the  republic  of,  defcribed-*  i.  z^^-  Tyrannical  impofitions 
exa6):ed  frona.the  pilgrims  to  Pelphi  by  the  Crifleans,  215.  They 
plunder  the  Ihrine  of  Delphi,  217.  Siege  ofCrirfa,  2i9»  The 
water  that  fuppliedthe  city  poifoncd  by  Nebros  of  Cos,  222.  The 
city  taken  and  demolifhed,  Ibid,  Cirrba  dcllroyed,  and  the  Crif- 
fean  community  extirpated,  225. 

Critias,  chief  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  his  chara^cr,  iii.  100. 
His  accufation  of  Theramenes,  lo6.  Orders  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  109.     Is  killed  in  battle  with  Thrafybulus,  117. 

Criio,  his  laft  converfation  with  Socrates,  iii.  1  ^7v 

Cra/usy  the  lall  king  of  Lydia,  fubdues  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  i,  302. 
How  difiuaded  from  attempting  naval  exploits,  303.  •  Hfs  cha- 
rafter  and  fplendoiir,  ilid.  His  converfation  with  Solon,  jo^. 
His  extreme  folicitude  for  the  fafety  of  his  fon  Atys,  and  grielF  for 
his  death*  307.  Determines  to  check  the  progrefs  of  Cytus,  3 14. 
.Invades  Pcrfia,  3x7 »\  Is  defeated  by  Cyrus,  319  Is  routed  by 
him  at  Sardes,  32 !•  Is  taken  at  Sardcs,  J2^.  How  treated'  by 
Cyrus,  327.  -  Reproaches  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  3  29. 

Crotona,  when,  and  by  whom  built,  ii.  11.     The  manners  of  the  ci- 
tizens of,  reformed  by  the  ledtures  of  Pythagoras,  26.     War  be- 
tween Crotona  and  Sybaris,  35.     Sedition  there,  which  proves  de- 
ftruckive  to  the  Pythagoreans,  36.     The  citizens  defeated  by  the 
^JLocrians  and  Rhegians,  41. 

Ctefelaut,  his  principal  excellence  as  a  fculptor,  iii.  150. 

Ciefiphon  is  profecuted  by  i£fchines  for  his  decree  in  honour  of  De- 
mofthenes.  iv^  354, 

Curtlus,  Quintus,  chara£ter  of  his  hiftory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv. 
296..    Note. 
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CychdeSi  reduced  by  Datis  and  Artapbernesi  tbe  Perliati  generally  u 
388.     Tbeir  preicnt  deplorable  ilate,  389.    Note, 

Cynaxa^  battle  of>  between  Artazerxes  Mnemon,  king  of  Perfia> 
and  his  brother  Cyrus,  ifi.  195. 

Cyno/eepbaia,  battle  of,  between  ^Celopidas  the  Theban  general,  and 
Alexander  king  of  Ttieflaly,  iff.  441. 

Cyfruti  defcription  of  that  iflandy  and  its  circamftancesi  when  the 
Athenians  nieditated  the  conqueft  of  it  from  the  Periians,  ii.  75* 
Succefsfnl  expedition  of  Cimon  to,  79.  \ 

Cyrenaka^  hiftory  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  of,  i.  347.  Hdw  witb« 
drawn  from  tbefphere  of  Grecian  politics,  iii.  162. 

Cytiff  king  of  Perfia^  his  extra6lion,  i.  310.  His  firft  exploits*  313. 
Defeats  Croefus,  king  of  Lydia,  319.  Routs  him  again  at  Sardes, 
.  321.  Takes  the  city  of  Sardes,  325.  His  treatment  of  CroefuSf 
^27.  liis  reply  to  the  foUcit^tions  of  the  lonians,  332.  Hie  reply 
to  the  Spartan  deputies,  '337.  Befieges  Babylon,  342.  Rjeducet 
it  by  ftratageni,  344.     His  charadler  351. 

t  ',  fon  of  Darius  Nothu8>  his  interview  with  Lyfander  in  Afia. 
Minor,  ii.i.  54.  Solicits  the  r^-appointment  of  Lyfander  to  the 
command 'of  the  Spartan  fleet,  8^.  Difpnttsthe  fucceffion  of  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  178.  His  character,  180.  State  of  Lower 
Afia  under  his  adminiflration.  181.  His  popular  condu6^,  182. 
Procures  the  afliftance  of  the  Greeks  to  acquire  the  empire  of 
PeHia,  184.  His  expedition  into  Upper  Afia,  iSy  His  interview 
with  Epyaxa,  wife  of  Syepnefis,  governor  of  CiUcia,  187.  The 
mutiny  of  his  Grecian  troops  at  Tarfus,  appeafed  by  the  addrefsof 
•  Clearchus^  190.  He  pailes  the  Euphrates,  191^.  Battle  of  Cy** 
naxa,  195.     His  death*  197. 

Cythera,  (he  i{laQd  of^  fubdue4  by  the  Athenians  under  Nicias,  ii. 
289. 

Cy^'tcu^i  the  wbole  Peloponnefian  fleet  captured  there  by  AlcibiadeSj 

in.37.  ^ 

Danaust  his  fettlement  at  Argos>  i.  8. 

Darius  Codomanus,  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  of  Perfia,  fv.  254. 
His  inadUvity  during  the  progrefs  of  Alexander  accounted  for,  276. 
Colic  As  an  immenfc  army  to  oppofe  Alexander,  277.  His  indi(- 
creet  march  to  Iffus,  282.  ' 'Dilpofitiop  of  his  army  at  the  battle 
of  Iflus,  285.  Is  routed,  287,  His  tfcape>  iW*  Battle  of  Ar- 
bela,3ii.     His  flight,  315.     Hi8aflafiination»  322. 

»■  '.  '■■  Hyftafpis,  king  of  Perfia,  his  ch^ra^er.  i.  349.  His  re- 
venue and  refourc^s,  3; 2.  His  expedition  into  Scythia,  ^^' 
His  exertions  to  reduce  the^  revolt  of  Ionia,  374.     1  akes  Mile- 

'  tus,.38o.  His  attention  to  the  profperity  of  Ionia  after  its  re- 
duftion,  38 1»  His  refentment  againft  the  Athenians,  385.  His 
inftru^lions  to  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  ^87.  His  unexpeftcd 
gencrofuj*  to  his  Eretii^in  prifoncrs  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
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399.    Ht8  laft  years  employed  in  preparations  foraaother  Greda»^ 
expedition^  417*     See  Xencgi. 
Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Feriiay  the  firft  ads  of  his  reign>  and  hit 
charader,  iii;  4.      His  generals  violate  the  Perfian  treaty  with 
Athens,  5 .     Sends  his  fon  Cyrus  into  Afia  Minor^  54.  His  deaths 

Dath  and  Artaphemes^  Perfian  generals^  their  invafion  of  Greece,  !• 
386.  Thev  reduce  the  Cyclades,  388.  Land  in  Attica,  590. 
Battle  of  Marathon,  398. 

Head  J  the  memory  of  thofe  flain  in  war,  how  celebrated  by  die  Athe- 
nians, ii.  222.     J^ete, 

Deeelid^  in  Attica,  fortified  by  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  ir.  384* 

Decemvirs  chofen  by  the  Athenians  on  the  depofition  of  the  thirty  ty« 
rants,  iii.  119. 

Dedaius  the  Athenian,  and  Dedalus  of  Sicyon,  probably  confounded 
by  the  Athenian  writers,  ii.  161.     Note. 

'Delium,  battle  of,  between  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  ii.  291. 

Delphi;  how  the  oracle  there  obtained  a  fuperior  degree  of  credit  over 
other  oracles,  i.  11 2.  Defcription  of  Delphi,  t£j.  Mode  of  de- 
livering oracles  there,  1 14.  Its  influence  m  eftablifhing  the  Olym- 
pic games  and  the  laws  of  Sparta,  115.  The  merchants  and  pil* 
grims  that  reforted  to  the  city  and  temple  oppreifed  by  the  Crif- 
leans,  215.  The  temple  plundered  by  the  Crifl*ean8,  217.  Cora* 
mand  of  the  oracle  on  this  occafion»  218.  How  refcued  from  the 
"attempt  of  Xerxes,  463. 

The  temple  feized  by  the  Phocians  under  Philomelus,  iv.  46. 

Demadesy  his  charadler  and  oppofition  to  Demofthenes,  iv.  74,  Re- 
primands the  levity  of  Philip  of  Macedon  after  the  battle  of  Che- 
ronaea,  222. 

Demaratusy  joint  king  of  Sparta,  is  reduced  by  Cleomenes  his  af- 
fociate,  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  Pcrfia,  L  41^.  His  cha- 
rafter  of  the  Greeks,  in  converfation  with  Xerxes,  425,  Explains 
the  charaftcr  of  the  Spartans  to  him.  437. 

Demetrius  (Phalereus),  the  firft  writer  who  cultivated  chronology  as  a 
fcience,  i.  4.     Note» 

DemachareSf  his  infolence  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  228. 

Demofihenes,  the  Athenian  general,  his  expedition  to^tolia,  ii.  269* 
Storms  ^gitium,  271.  Defends  Naupadus,  272.  Surprifes  the 
camp  of  the  Ambrafians,  273.  Fortifies  Pylus,  275.  His  gallant 
defence  of  this  port  againft  the  Spartans,  276.  Reduces  Sphac- 
teria,  284.  His  operations  in  Boeotiadifconcerted,  291.  Carries 
a  reinforcement  to  Nicias  before  Syracufe,  285.  He  and  his 
troops  captivated  by  GyUppus  on  his  retreat  from  Syracufe,  407. 
Js  put  to  death,  411. 

f  ,  the  orator,  his  firft  appearance  againft  Philip  of  Mace- 

don, iv.  61.     The  motives  by  which  he  was  a^uated,  6^>     His 
firft  Philippic,  6^*     Meafures  propofed  by  him  for  refifting  Phi. 
^fj  68.     His  military  behaviour  in  £ubcea,  79.    His  firft  ora- 
tion 
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J  tion  in  ftrour  of  the  Olynthians,  8i.  Caufe  of  his  partisdity  to 
ChareSy  89.      His  fecond  oration  in  behalf  of  the   Olynthians, 

:  90.  Hit  third  oration  for  the  Olynthians,  oj.  His  quarrel 
with  JEfchineSy  no*  DiiTenfions  between  him  and  his  eol- 
leagues,  ambafladors  to  PhiUp,  113.  Is  difabled  by  embarraff- 
ment  from  addrefiing  Fhihpy  115.  His  artful  behaviour  to  his 
afibciates  on- their  return,  116.  His  fpeech  at  the  report  of  the 
cmbafly,!  117.  Procures  himfelf  to  be  joined  ip  another  embafly 
to  Philip^  122.  His  fpeech  to  Philip,  ibid.  Is  prevented  from 
declaring  his  fentiments^  to  the  Athenians  by  his  colleagues, 
1 32.  Advifes  the  Athenians  not  to  break  their  treaty  with  Phi- 
lip, 144*     His  celebrated  reply  to  the  partizans  of  Macedon, 

>  155.  Defends  the  condudl  of  Diopeithes,  169.  Receives  Per- 
fian  pay  to  encourage  his  oppoiition  to  Philip^  176.  Honours 
conferred  on  him  for  his  fervices  in  Eubcea,  178.  E&horts  the 
Athenians  to  affift  the  cities  of  Propontis^  180.  Renews  his  ex- 
hortations, 184.     Dete6:8  the  plot  of  x\ntiphon,  201 .    His  oration 

«*  on  the  feizing  of  Elatata  by  Philip,  214.  Peifuades  the  Thebans 
to  join  the  Athenians  to  oppofe  Philip,  217.  Repairs  the  walls 
and  fortifications  of  Athens  at  his  own  charges.  226     His  oration 

•     in  honour  of  the  flain  at  Cheronaea,  229.     His  mafterly  defence 

.  againfl  iEfchinea,  535.  His  generofity  to  him,i^.  His  banifh« 
ment  and  death,  3.^6. 

JDfodatttt  of  Athens  oppofes  the  cruel  refolution  of  Cleon  againfl  the 
captive  citizens  of  Mytilene,  ii.^246.  His  opinion  prevails  to  re« 
verfe  their  doom,  249* 

Derdf  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  Mefjenians,  i.  182. 

Dercyllidasy  the  Spartan  general,. his  character,  iii.  244.  His  autho- 
rity continued  on  account  of  his  fuccefles  and  judicious  improve- 
ment  of  them,  245.  Fortifies  Cherfonefus  againU  the  Thracians, 
247.  His  treaty  with  TiiTaphemcf,  ibid.  Defends  Abydus  againfl; 
the  attempts  of  Conon  and  Pharnabazus,  292. 

Deftgn,  hiftory  of  the  arts  of,  ii.  159.     State  of^  in  the  age  of  Alex- 

,     andct  the  Great,  iv.  405, 

Dido^  probably  contemporary  with  JEneas,  ii.  2.     Note* 

Diogenes^  the  cynic,  ridicules  the  efforts  of  the  Corinthians  to  oppofe 

'  Philip-  of  Macedon,  iv.  152,     Is  vifited  by  Alexander  king  of 
'  Macedooi  240. 

Diognoius  difpofes  Paufanias  to  proted  Thrafybulus  againft  the  arms 
of  Lyfander,  iii.  121. 

Diomedoth  the  Atlienian  admiral,  his  fpeech  before  his  execution, 
ill  78. 

Dionecet  the  Spartan,  his  memorable  obfervation  at  the  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae, i.  449.  / 

J^on^vs  of  Syracufe,   his  firft  rife. and  charafter,  iii.  171.     His 

'     artful  ufurpation  of  the  government,  172.      His  unfuccefsful  at* 

.    tempts  for  literary  •fame  at  the  Olympic  games,  #73.     Reafons 

why 
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wbj  his  c^arad^lias  been  traniioailited^dowD  in  fo  pdioiia  a  lighv 

ii)/Viij^tfx  the  younger,  his  chara£);eri  uu'175.  His  tyranmy  stboliflied 
byTlmoleon,  176*       ^         ..  ^        *    '  .1  ,. 

• '^f'i  PhocaeaD)  his  advice  it  a  coiinfel  of .  war ,  on  board  the 

Grecian  fleet  fcnt  to  relieve  Miletus,  1.  378.  Htjs  ,ipcffe Aual  cfr 
forts  to  introduce  adive  difcipline  in  the  fleet>  379.  Betakes  hinn 
felf  to  piracy,  581.  ...  .  .' 

-■     '  GjfHalicamalTus,  hisdHlinfkioasin  the.qtiaVt^es  of  i|yle,.i, 

239.     Notes*  •  .  .,  '  ..      . '  J     .' 

Diopatbesf  an  Athenian  general^  fei\t  into  Thra9e,|  ^  .vigorouf 
exertions  againft  Philip  of  Mace<ioa«  iv.  167.;  His  cpndud^  de- 
fended by  Demofthenes^  169^.:  Is  defeated  and  killed  by  JPhilip* 
182. 

DodonUf  origin  of  the  oracle  there,  1.  |  lo.      , 

Dorians,  their  origin  and  derivation  of  their  name,  L  5.  Engage  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  Heradeidae,  ^6^^  I^ftabliih  themfelves  in  Pelo« 
poniiefus,  98.  Migration  o]f,  i  oj.  Why  not  alarmed  at  the  pro* 
grefs  of  Cyrus,  334. 

Review  of  their  circumftances  at  the.  time  of  their  emigration  to 
Magna  Graecia,  ii.  i6- 

lit4Ko»  the  lawgiver  of  Athens^  character  of  hioM^nd  his  inftitutions, 
ii,  J05.  .     . 

EJiuation^  the  main  objeds  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i. 

36.     How  regulated  by  Lyqurgus  at  Sparta,   143.    . 

By  Solon  at  Athens,  ii.  iij.     The  plan  of,  according  to  the 

Pythagorean  Ccbool,  31. 
EgypU  the  Egyptians  why  unqualified  for  relifhing  or  improving 

muficj  i.  237.      A  fettlement  of  Grecian  pirates  etlabliihed  in 

Egypt,  345.     Is  reduced  by  Carabyfes,  347* 

Revolt  of,  under  Inarus,  ii.  76.    The  arts  of  defign  early  cul« 

tivated  there,  i6o. 

Re^dy  fubmiilion  of  that  country  to  Alexander  the  Great,  iv. 

304. .  The  city  of  Alexandria  founded,  305.     Hiftory  of,  fubfe* 

quent  to  Alexander,  398. 
"Elra^  the  fortrefs  of,  gallantly  defended  by  Ariftomenes.  theMefie- 

nian,  i.  192.     Is  furprifed  by  the  Spartans,  196. 
£lataa  feized  by  Philip  of  Maccdon,  iv.  212.  ^ 

Elegy  9  in  poetry,  to  what  purpofes  principally  applied  by  the  Gredkf^ 

*•  *5^-  .  .     .  .     •     - 

JEIeufinian  myfteries,  the  celebration  of,  at  Athens  defcribed^  uu  46. 

Requifites  for  initiation  into  them,  47.     The  proceifion  of,  con- 

dudi^d  by  Alcibiades,  48.' 

Eiii9  the  republic  of,  contrafted  with  that  of  Sparta,' i.  21 1« 

The  Elians  deilroy  Pifa,  and  adorn  the  tcrpplc  of  the  Olympian 

Jupiter,  ii.  85. 

The 
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V  The  Eliaps  feebly  affift  the  Spartans  againft  the  Athettians,  fii. 
159..  ElisiiiTaded  by  the  Si>artaa8y  i6o«  The  Eliansiubjagated 
hj  the  Spartana,  161.  ThU  Eltan  territory  invaded  by  the  Arca- 
dians, who  feize  Olympiai  and  celebrate  the  games,  445  •  The 
city  reftored  to  them,  449. ' 

Sttiarmonic  genius  of  Grecian  mufic,  by  whom  invented,  i.  242. 

Enmut,  his  eoncife  enumeration  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman 
divinities,  i.  6^.    Note.  .   . 

EoTt'ant,  their  Origin,  1.5.  Eolia  Fettled  by  Peloponneiian  fagitiveSf 
99*    Confederacy  of  the  Eolians  againft  Cyrus,  33  7^ . 

Epamtumdajt^  his  charaAer,  and  the  (hare  he  took  in  Pelopidas's 
confpiracY,  iii.  339.  Appear^  at  the  Grecian  congrefs  at  Sparta 
as  the  Theban  deputy^  3$5.  His  demands,  3j6r  Refledions 
on  his  condu6^  3<8.  Aflembles  the  Theban  forces  on  the 
heights  before  the  pbin  of  Letidra,  165.   Difpofition  of  his  troops 

'    cppofed  to  Cleombrotus,  367.     Battle  of  Leudira,  368.     Ravages 

"■  Laconia,  and  rebuilds  Meffeni^.  401.  His  motives  for  evacuating 
Laconia,  404.  Is  tried  for  his  condufl,  and  his  defence  before 
the  Theban  aifembly,  405.     Marches  againft  Cormth,  408.     Is 

'  again  difgraced,  409.  Delivers  Pelopidas  from  the  hands  of 
Alexander  king  of  Theflaly,  420.    Compels  the  Achseans  to  ac« 

>  cept  the  Theban  alliance,  429.  Aims  to  render  Thebes  miftrefs 
of  the  fea,  440.  His  attempt  to  furprife  Sparta,  454.  Attempts 
Mantinapa,  455.  His  vidory  before  that  city,  459.  .His  death, 
460.     His  charafter,  462. 

Epbiahei^  an  agent  employed  by  Pericles  to  undermine  the  authority 
of  thefenate  and  Areopagus  at  Athens,  ii.  12  r. 

Ephorii  inftituted  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  the  nature  of  their  office^  u 

Epudtesf  his  treachery  to  the  Greek  defenders  of  the  ftraits  pf  Thert 

mopylse,  i.440. 
Epkidef^  his  oppofition  to  Themiftocles  filenced  by  a  bribe,  i.  430. 
Epicurus,  account  of  his  philofophy,  iv.  447.     His  charader,  44^, 
Epidamnus,  the  citizens  of,  apply  to  Corinth  for  protedion  againft 

the  Taulantii,  ii.  189.     Submits  to  the  Corcyreans  on  the  defeat 

of  the  Corinthian  fleet,  187. 
Epodei^n'^'  Iambic,  the  diftindton  between,  i.  263. 
Epjaxa^  wife  of  Syennelis,  governor  of  Cilicia,  mediates  between 

Cyrus  prince  of  Perfia  and  her  hulband^^  iii.  1 87. 
E^utftrian  exercifes  at  the  ancient  public  games*  defcribed,  i.  231. 
Eretridf  naval  engagement  there,  between  the  jPeloponnefian  and  the 

Athenian  fleets,  ui.  33. 
Efculapms  engages  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  Lai. 
Eieoeles  and  Polymcet,  the  fons  of  Oedipus,  hiftory  of,  i.  2;. 
Ettomcuit  his  ftratagem  to  preferve  the  Peloponnefian  fleet  after  the 

defeat  of  Callicratidas,  iit.  71,    His  addrefs  in  quelling  a  mutiny 

among  his  feamen,  8cf 

£v0^ds^ 
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Evi^Oi^ai,  kiilg  of  Cvprua*  hit  hiftory  and  cbarafte't  vL  279.    Hii 
.    «ttachment  to  Athens 'an4fneDd(hip  for  Conon^  280.     Revolts 
agamft  the  Perfian8»  305.     Is  reduced  to  become  tributary  to 
Periia>  308. 

Eubaa^  the  iiland  of,  reduced  by  the  Ferfians,  i.  389^ 

State. of  that  ifland,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Thebans,  it.  76. 
The  intrigues  of  Phih'p  of  Macedon  there,  ibid.  Phih'p  expeh  the 
Athenians^  104.  The  Macedonians  expelled  by  Phocion  and  De* 
noftheneS)  177. 

Eudamidas^  his  expedition  to  Macedon,  iii.  ^25. 

Muipbnut  the  Lacedemonian,  his  perfidy^  and  the  fetal  confequencesof 
it,  i.  159. 

EumeneSi  fecretary  to  Alexander  the  Great,  his  chamber,  iv.  377. 

Ei^haesf  king  of  Meflene,  his  advice  on  the  treacherous  hoftilities  of 
the  Spartans,  i..  163.  His  exhortation  to  his  forces,  167;  Hit 
indecifive  battle  with  the  Spartans,  i68«  His  humane  expofitioa 
of  the  oracular  demand  of  a  virgin  facrifice,  174.     His  deathf 

I7y» 
EupbemuSf  the  orator,  his  reply  to  Hermocrates  at  Camerina,  ii. 

374- 
Et^ranor,  the  Corinthian  painter,  his  great  character,  and  principal 

works,  ill.  491* 
Euphrates f  the  inundations  o^  reftrained  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv« 

371. 
Euphro/if  ufurps  the  government  of  Sicyon^  iii.  431.    Is  afiaffinated, 

433- 
Eupompusi  the  Grecian  painter,  forms  a  new  fchool  at  Sicyon,  iii.  490. 

Euripides  completes  the  Grecian  tragedy,  by  perfedUng  the  chorus^ 

ii.  140.     His  chara^cr,  1^2. 
Euridice^  queen  of  Macedonia,  folicits  the  ailiftancc  of  Iphicrates  in 

behalf  of  her  fons,  iv.  8. 
Eurylocbust  a  Theflalian  prince«  commands  the  Amphi6tyonic  army 

fent  againil  CrifTa,  i.  219.     His  army  diftrelTcd  by  peftilence^  220. 
,    Takes  and  deftroys  the  city,  221. 
Eurymedon  conduds  an  Athenian  fleet  to  the  afliftance  of  Corcyra,  ii. 

260.     Concurs  in  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  the  Corcyrean  parties, 

264. 

■,  the  Perfian  camp  there  furprifed  and  taken  by  Cimon,  ii. 

73- 
Euseine  Sea,  the  Southern  coaft  of,  iii.  223.     Xenophon  propofcs  to 
fettle  his  Grecian  troops  there,  231. 

Fables^  current  leffons  of  morality  in  the  eariy  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  ii.  128. 

G 
CalRes  of  the  ancients,  the  true  difpoiition  of  the  rowers  defcribed,  i. 
208.    NoU.    Skilful  management  of  them  in  battle^  379. 

Games, 
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Gamesj  public,  .wlfr  mftitiited  by  the  anctait  Greelu,  i.  tiS*. 
Ga%af  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great>  after  a  defperate  defencei  ir. 

Gelltas  of  Agngentum,  his  richeB  and  fplendid  mode  of  life#  iii.  i68« 

His  miferable  death,  176. 
Celon^  kin^  of  Syracufe,  his  charader  ii.  36.     His  ftratagem  to  de« 

ilroy  Hamilcar,  and  his  Carthaginian  fleets  37.    Dilfbites  the 

terms  of  peace  to  Carthage^  39. 
Geography f  improved  by  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 

the  tail,  iv.  409.  » 

Germans^  as  defcribed  by  Tacitus,  compared  with  the  Greeks  as  de- 

fcribed  by  Horner^  i.  51.     Their  fuperftition  dark  and  gloomy, 

sa.       ^ 

Ghucias^  king  of  the  Taulantii,  takes  arms  againfl:  Alexander  king 
of  Macedon,  iv.  24-5>     Is  defeated  by  him,  246. 

Godj  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  origin  and  number  of>  accounted  for, 
i.  62. 

Gongylusf  the  Corinthian,  brings  news  of  relief  to  the  befieged  Syra« 
cnfans,  ii.  377. 

Gordius^  his  hilloryj  iv.  ^74.  His  famous  knot  untied  or  cut  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  275. 

Corgias  of  Leonttum  applies  to  Athens  for  protefkion  againft  the. 
ufurpations  of  Syracufe,  ii.  337. 

Gramcus^  battle  of,  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Perfians, 
iv.  258. 

Greece,  the  ancient  hlflory  of,  not  fo  imperfe6^  as  might  be  ex- 
pe^edi  i.  2«  Charad^ers  of  the  early  Greeks  hiftorians,  3.  Note, 
Traditionary  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Greeks,  4.  The  Do- 
rians, Eolians,  and  lonians,  5.  Arrival  of  colonies  from  Egypt 
and  the  Ea(t,  6.  Source  of  the  Greek  theology,  7.  The  Phce- 
nician  alphabet  introduced^  10.  The  ancient  mode  of  barter, 
ilnd.     How  peopled  by  colonies  from  the  few  origuial  eftablifh- 

^  ments,  13.  Happy  fituation  of  this  country  for  commerce,  i6. 
Circumdances  which  retarded  the  progrefs  of  fociety  in,  ibid. 
Piratical  invafions  by  ica,  and  rapacious  inroads  by  land,  17.  Ori- 
gin of  the  Amphi6lyoqic  council.  19.  Argonautic  expedition, 
20.  The  objed  and  confequences  of  this  expedition,  22.  The 
heroic  ages,  23.  The  war  of  Thcbesi  25.  Improvements  in 
domeftic  policy,  32.  Its  ftrcngth  and  refources,  34.  Dcfcrip- 
tion  and  extent  of  the  country,  ibid*  Review  of  the  force  fent 
againft  Troy,  37.  Caufes  of  the  Trojan  war,  46.  Hiftory  of 
that  war,  44.  Calamitous  return  of  the  Greeks  after  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Troy,  47.  Inquiry  into  the  juftice  of  the  encomium 
pafTed  by  the  Greeks  on  their  own  country,  49.  Comparifon  be* 
tween  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  ages  and  the  Germans,  as  defcribed 
by  Tacitus,  51.  The  fandions  of  their  religion,  54.  The  mo- 
ral tendency  and  do6lrine  of  futurity  in  their  religion,  aficrced  in 
oppolition  to  late  inquiries,  56.     Influence  ^f  religion  on  the 

2  political 
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political  ftate  of>  6;.  The  ftates  of^  daring  tie  heroic  agief, 
father  republics  than  monarchies,  66*  Their  civil  regulatiohs* 
70.  Marriage*  75.  Parental  affe6Uon,  77.  Military  arts,  79* 
Artd  of  peace»  83.  Agriculture^  ihid.  Mechanical  arts,  84^ 
Fine  arts,  ibui*  Sciences^  86.  Education,  ibid.  Amufements^ 
.By.     General  eftimate  of  manners  and  inftitntions  during  thd  he* 

'  roic  ages,  88.  Diftra6iions  that  enfued  after  the  deftru6iion  of 
Troy>  91*  Caufes  of  the  migrations  of  the  Hellenic  tribes^  95. 
The  Heracleidae  eftablifli  themfelves  in  Peloponnefus,,  96.  Di- 
Tiiion  of  their  cpnquefts,  97.  Rivalfhip  between  the  lonians  and 
Dorians,  100.     The  Ionic  migration,  loi.     Progrefs  of  colonl- 

.  zation,  102.  Doric  migration,  103.  View  of  the  Afiatic  colo- 
nies, iiid*  Abolition  of  monarchy  in  Greece,  105.  Origin  of 
oracles,  109.  Account  of  that  at  Delphi,  112.  Eftablifhment  of 
the  Olympic  games,  118.  The  poems  of  Homer  colle6ied1>y 
Lycurgus,  124.  Laws  of  Sparta,  129.  '  State  of  Greece  after 
the  abolition  of  monarchies,  153.  War  between  the  Spartans 
and  Meffenians,  158.  .State  of,  at  the  clofe  of  the  firft  Meffinfiian 
war,  177.  Second  MeiTenian  war,  182.  State  of  Peloponnefus 
after  the  conqueft  of  MefTenia,  207.  State  of»  the  northern  re- 
publics and  colonies,  212.  Caufes  of  the  facred  war  traced,  2 16. 
The  (hijne  of  Delphi  plundered  by  the  Criffeans,  217.  Princi- 
pal evests  of  the  facred  war,  218^  Inftitution  of  the  Pythian 
games,  226.  Gymnadic  exercifes,  229.  Equeftrian  exercifes, 
231.  The  Grecian  mufic  defcribed,  235.  Caufes  of  the  p^er- 
fefiionofthe  Greek  lauguage  and  mufic,  238*  Grecian  poetry 
and  poets,  248.  State  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  289.  In  Ada,  290.  Hiftory  of  Lydia,  296.  Ionia, 
over-run  by  the  Perfians,  337.  Revolt  of  the  lonians  againft  the 
Perfian  government^  3^7.  Conftitution  of  Athens>  as  regulated 
by  Solon,  361.  Rapid  fucceffes  of  the  Athenians  after  tneella- 
blifhment  of  a  democracy,  364.  Siege  of  Miletus  by  the  Per- 
fians, 373.  Defeat  of  the  fleet  fent  to  relieve  Miletus,  and  lofs' 
of  that  city,  380.  Three  diftin6i  periods  into  which  the  hiftory 
of  the  Perfian  invafion  may  be  divided,  384.  The  Cyclades  re- 
ducedv  388.  Battle  of  Marathon,  ^^^7.  State  of  the  feveral 
republics  at  the  time  of  the  invafion  of  Xerxes,  414.  Meafures 
taken  by  the  Grecian  dates  to  refill  the  invader,  426.  Battle  of 
Thcrmopylse,  447*  Firft  fea-fight  at  ArtemiTium,  455.  The  fc- 
cond,  457.  Attica  over-run  by  Xerxes,  464*  Battle  of  Salamis, 
475.  Retreat  of  Xerxes,  479.  Battle  of  Platacan,  505.  Battle 
of  Mycalevjii. 

State  of  Greece  by  the  event  of  this  battle,  ii.  r.  Hiftory  of 
the  colonization  of  Magna  Graecia,  9.  Wifdom  of  the  Achaean 
laws,  14.  Life  of  Pythagoras,  the  philofopher  of  Samos,  I9. 
Profpcriiy  of  the  Athenians,  43 .  Treachery  of  Paufanias,  56. 
Banishment  and  Death  of  Themiftocles,  65.     Death  of  Ariftides, 

-    and  elevation  of  Cimon  to  the  command  of  the  Grecian  army, 

67. 
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€%  Peace  concldded  between  Aitaxerxei  and  the  Athenians,  So< 
Obftadea  to  a  general  and  hfting  confederacy^  of  the  Greeks 
ilate8»  ^1^,  The  city  of  Sparta  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  94. 
Third  Mefienian  war,  ibiJ,  Commotions  among  the  Grecian 
Rates,  89.  The  famous  truce  of  thirty  years^  94.  Charader  of 
Draco  and  his  laws,  105^.  Review  of  the  inffcitutions  of  Solon, 
io6.  Hiftory  of  the  Greek  philofophy,  127.  Tragedy,  159. 
Comedy,  143.  The  Grecian  feftivals,  150*  Condition  of  the 
Grecian  women,  152,  The  courtezans,  1^5.  Superiority  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  arts  of  deiign,  i;8.  Review  of  the  moil  diftin- 
guiflied  Grecian  artifts  and  their  works,  170.  Hiftory  of  the  Pe* 
loponnefian  war,  181.  Sentiments  of  the  Lacedaemonian  allies  on 
the  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  305.  The  war  renewed, 
3 1 8.  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  350.  Dilailrous  event  of 
tigs  undertaking,  401. 

General  combination  of  ihe  Grecian  fiates  againft  Athens^ 
ill.  3.  The  treaty  with  Athens  violated  by  the  Peraans,  5.  The 
preparations  of  the  Peloponneiians  to  aifift  the  revolt  of  the  Afiatic 
dependencies  of  Athens,  8.  Battle  of  Miletus,  ti.  The 
democracy  of  Athens  overturned,  and  the  government  of  the 
four  hundred  formed,  24.  The  democracy  rellored  at  Athens, 
^3.  Account  of  the  Eleuiinian  my ileries,  46.  Athens  befieged 
by  Lyfandery  00.  Athens  taken  and  difmantled,  94*  Crad 
oppremon  of  the  Spartan  government  over  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, 98.  The  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  100.  Accufation 
and  death  of  Socrates,  129^  His  principal  followers,  147.  State 
of  fine  arts  at  this  time,  149.  The  Elians  fubjugated  by  the 
Spartans,  161.  The  Mcffenians  driven  from  Greece  by  the  Spar- 
tans, ihid.  How  Sicily  was  detached  from  a  dependance  on 
Greece,  162.  Memorable  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  Ada,  under 
the  conduct  of  Xenophon  and  Cheirifophus,  21 1.  War  be- 
tween Artaxerxes  and  Sparta,  241.  A  jealoufy  of  the  Spartan 
power  entertained  by  the  Grecian  ftates,  excited  by  the  intrigues 
of  Tithrauftes,  267.  A  league  formed  againft -Sparta,  275.  The 
walls  of  Athens  rebuilt  by  Conon,  294.  The  terms  of  a  general 
peace,  didtated  by  Artaxerxes,  304.  Refle£ibns  on  thie  peace, 
309.  War  in  Macedon,  323.  The  citadel  of  Thebes  feized  by  the 
Spartans.  331.  The  democracy  in  Thebes  leftored  by  Pelopidas, 
340.  Congrefs  held  at  Sparta  under  the  influence  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  352.  Battle  of  Leudlra,  368.  State  of  Greece  after  this 
battle,  374.  State  of  Theflaly,  377.  State  of  Greece  after  the  aflaf- 
fination  of  Jafon  of  Pherae,  389.  Alliance  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  397.  406.  A  general  congrefs  of  the  Grecian  ftates  at  the 
court  of  A  rtaxerxes,  423 .  But  theratification  of  the  treaty  concluded 
there,  refufed  by  the  Grecians  at  home,  426.  Battle  of  Maotinaea, 
459.  State  ofGreece  after  that  battle,  465.  Abufes  of  judicarf 
power  in  the  Greek  republics,'  470.  Abufes  of  the  theatre,  472. 
Tl)c  focial  war  of  Athens,  ^fh.    State  of  philolbphy  at  this  time, 
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48S.     Stataary»  487.     Pamtmg,  489.    Literaturei  4(^7.    Xeao- 
phoup  Md.    PlatOy5o2.^ 

Hiftory  of  Macedon,  iv.  2.  The  facred  war  againft  Phoci8j» 
44.  Phtlip  (lopped  at  the  ftraits  oF  Thermopylae^  61.  Macedoa 
declared  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  body,  143.  PhiUp  declared 
general  of  the  AmphiAyons,  197.  Battle  of  Cheroaaca,  218. 
Nature  and  extent  of  Philip's  authority  in  Greece,  2.52.  Death 
of  Philip  and  acccffion  of  Alexander,  237.  Dcftruftion  of 
Thebes  by  Alexander,  248.  Commotions  in,  checked  by  Anti- 
pater,  :f33*  Remains  in  quiet  during  the  remainder  of  Alexan- 
der's reign,  334.  State  of,  during  the  latter  years  of  Alexander^ 
337.  Death  of  Alexander,  381.  Great  extent  of  the  Greek 
Ungnage,  398.  Note.  State  o^  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
400.  State  of  literature,  402,  Mufic,  405.  Arts  of  dcfign^ 
ibid*  Geography,  adronomy,  and  natural  hiftorjr,  409.  Works 
of  Ariftotle,  41 1.  The  Peripatetics,  419.  Philofophical  tenets 
of  Ariftotle.  430.  Tenets  of  the  ftoics,  433.  Tenets  of  Epicu- 
rus, 447.     Of  Pyrrho,  449. 

Gry/luff  the  fon  of  Xenophon,  fuppofed  to  have  killed  Epaminondas, 
iii.  460.     Note, 

Gut/chard,  his  remarks  on  the  difference  of  warfare  between  the  an- 
cients and  the  moderns,  iv.  316.    Note, 

Cygetf  how  he  obtained  the  crown  of  Lydia,  i.  296. 

Gykpputt  the  Spartan  commander,  his  timely  arrival  to  the  relief  of 
the  beheged  Syracufans,  ii,  378.  Defeats  the  Athenians  in  a  fallyy 
^79.  Defeats  them  in  a  general  engagement,  387.  Captures 
Demofthenes  and  his  troops  on  their  retreat  from  Syracufe,  406. 
And  Nicias,  409, 

Gynmqftic  exerclfes  in  the  Grecian  games  defcribed,  i.  228. 

H 

HaUartuSy  beficged  by  Lyfender,  but  relieved  by  the  Thebans,  iii, 

27 1 .     Lyfander  defeated  and  killed  before  the  town,  272. 
HalicarnaJJus,  believed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  265.    The  town 

taken  and  demoliihed,  268. 
Hamlcar^  his  invaiion  of  Sicily,  and  death,  ii.  37* 
HannibaU  undertakes  the  conqueft  of  Sicily,  iii.  164.     Is,  with  the 

greateft  portion  of  his  troops,  defiroyedby  the  peftilence,  165* 
Happinefit  how  eftimated  by  Solon  the  Athenian  fage,  i.  306. 
Harmocjdetf  commander  of  the  Phocian  detachment  fent  to  the  army 

of  Mardonius,  his  gallant  behaviour  on  his  ill  reception  by  that 

generaU  i*  495* 
Harpagusf  a  Mede,  his  ftratagem  to  give  Cyrus  an  advantage  in 

battle  over  Croefus,  1.  ))20.     Reduces  the  countries  of  Lower  Afia 

for  Cyrus,  337.    Takes  Phocaea  abandoned  by  its  iohabitant9» 

339- 
Harpalusy  governor  of  Babylon  under  Alexander  the*  Great,  his  un« 
fuccefsfiil  treachery,  iv.  368. 

ypL.  IT,  1 1  HefOtpi^Uif 
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MfcafonpoUsf  the  ancleiit  name  of  Laconiay  L  15^. 

HecatuSf  the  diviner,  his  politic  advice  to  the  Spartan^  at  the  furpriTe 

of  Eira,  i#  193, 
tftgafandridas  commands  a  P^loponnefian  fleet  fent  to  the  AtheQian 

coaft,  iii.  32.     Defeats  ^he  Athem'ans  at  Eretria,  33. 
Ihgelochusy  uie  Athenian  general,  proteds  Mantiaaca  againft  the  far« 

prife  attempted  by  Ep^minondas*  iii«  456,  ' 

Uekut  the  motive  that  fuggeft^d  the  rape  of,*  i,  40.  Hlftory  of,  41. 
.  Is  ma^fied  to  MenelaMS^  Hid.  Elopes  with  Paris*  ibid.  Is  rcoo- 
..  vered  on  the  deftrudion  of  Troy,  47.     loftance  of  her  perfoaal 

attentions,  324.     Note* 
tJeiUbore^  a  j^ant  anciently  cultivated  and  prepared  at  Crifla  for 

medicinal  nfe,  i-  ^14. 
iieUtnaif  their  origin,  i.  5.      Diffufe  their  colonies  and  language 
over  Greece,  13.     Caufes  of  the  migrations  of  the  Hellenic  tribes 
after  the  Trojan  war,  93. 
ifebUt  in  Sparta,  who  comprehended  under  that  appellation »  t.  1 56. 
How  they  were  reduced  to  a  ilate  of  flavery,  1 57.     Confpire  with 
the   Partheniae  to  revenge  their  common  fufferings,  179.     The 
Meffenians  reduced  to  the  fame  degree  of  fervitudc  with  th^m,  211. 
Revolt  of  them  and  the  Meffenians,  termed  the  third  MeiTeniaa 
war,  ii.  84.     They  are  received  by  the  Athenians  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ithomci   §(;•     Cruel  treatment  of,  by  the  Spartans,  294. 
Are  armed  by  the  Spartans  at  the  renewal  of  the   Peloponnefiaa 
war^^i?. 
^dihestiOTiy  the  favourite  cf  Alexander  the  Great,  is  niiftaken  for 
him  by  Dan  us' s  mother,  Sifygambis,  iv.  289.     Marries  Darius's 
daughter,  Dryp6tis,  375.     His  death,  ^76. 
^«-/i^/pi^tf  expelled  by  the  Felopidjae,  and  received  into  Attica,  i.  gjj. 
Their  invafion  of,  and  eftabliifhment  in  Peloponnefus,  96.  Their 
divifion  of  their  conqucfls,  97. 
HcrmpcraUs^  procures  a  general  congrefs  of  the   SiciHao  fiates,  or 
the  interference  of  the  Athenians  in  the  affairs  of  that  iffandj  11. 
3J&.     Animates  his  countrymen  to  defend  Syracufc  againft  the 
Athenians,  364.     He  folicits  aid  from  the  city  of  Camerina,  372. 
His  works  of  defence  againft.  the  approaches  of  the  befiegers,  37^ 
Defeats  the  Athenian  fleet;,  382.     His  fchcme  to  prevent  the  re- 
treat of  the  Athenian  gaUies,  393.     Another  fcheme  to  retard 
their  final  retreat,  400. 

Burns  his  (hips,  to  prevent  the  capture  of  them  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, iii.  37.     Is  banifhed  by  the  Syracu(ans,  but  receives  tefttmo- 
nieS  of  love  and  refpe£t  from  his  foldiers  and  faflors,  38.     His 
death,  170. 
^krmolffuif  account  oF  his  confpiracy  againft  Alexander  the  Great, 

iv.  388.     i^ofe. 
Herodotusy  hischaraaer  and  rank  as  a  writer,  1.  3.     Koie*     His 
work  ^he  interroediate  Ibadc  between  poetry   and  hiftory>  io5» 
Notim    His  account  of  the  times  of  Homer  and  Hefioo^  25Q. 
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ttide*  Hia  hiftory  of  C7i*ih  preferable  to  that  of  Xeoophon^  3x5* 
Note,  His  encomium  on  the  climate  of  loaia,  333.  iVb/ir.  HUa 
account  of  the  doctrines  of  Zoroafter,  349, 

His  chara£^er  as  an  hiftorian^  iii.  152.     Compared  with  Thu-> 
cydidesy  I56.        ^ 

Heroic  ages  of  Greece,  a  review  of,  1.  %y     In  religioa,   ^%.    In 

*  policy,  66.  In  domeftic  affections,  72.  In  war»  79.  J^a  arta^  84. 
Sciences,  S6.  Education,  i^iW.  AmnfementB,  87.  Geo^rdi  ef* 
timateof  manners  and  inftitutions,  88. 

JJefiodf  his  account  of  the  number  of  heathen  diviQitieSi  i«  6z. 

Hexameter  thought  to  be  the  only  kind  of  verfe  known  iii  toe  tlflOie  of 
Homer,  i.  249.     Note, 

Hierorit  king  of  Syracufe,  his  reign,  i»»  3^5, 

Hippiurcbuti  tyrant  of  Athens,  his  cbarader,  ii.  1 17. 

Hlpptas^  king  of  Athens,  expelled  for  his  oppreffive  government, 
i.  364,  365.  Note,  Abortive  attempt  of  the  Spartans  to  reftore 
him,  366.  Applies  to  the  Pcriiaas,  368.  Is  killed  ia  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  ^99. 

Hippocrates,  the  phyfician>  the  letters  under  his  namcy  gt<ring  an  ac- 
count of  the  plague  of  Athens>  fkewn  to  be  fpurious»  ii.  zi^. 
Note. 

— !^-^,  the  Athenian  general,  defeated  at  Delium  by  the  Tb^bans* 
ii.  292. 

Hippodrome^  for  equeflrian  exercifes^  at  the  ancient  public  game«»  its 
iize,  i.  231. 

Hi/tiisus^  tyrant  of  Miletus,  oppofes  the  icheme  of  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  Darius  Hyftafpis  from  Scythia,  i.  355.  Attaches  him« 
felf  to  Darius,  356.  His  fcheme  to  withdraw  himfelf^  ibid^  Is 
commiflioned  by  Darius  to  affilt  in  crufhingthe  revolt  in  lx>Qia,  374. 
His  intrigues  and  death,  379. 

Horner^  his  poems  illuftrate  the  obfcure  antiquities  of  his  coantry, 
u  4.  His  account  of  the  ancient  Greek  method  of  barter^  1 1  • 
Note*  His  poems  long  an  authority  to  fettle  difputed  boundaries, 
36.  Inquiry  into  his  authority  as  an  hiftorian,  49.  His  mytho- 
logy conformable  to  popular  belief,  ^  i .  Remark  on  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  ihield  of  Achilles,  68.  Note.  Exhibits  iBoving  Icenea 
of  conjugal  affe^ion,  77.  His  account  of  the  date  of  tJsye  arts, 
%^.  riis  poems'  colle^ed  •  by  Lycurgus,  and  brought  te  Sparta. 
/1 25.  The  time  when  he  lived  afcertained,  iBid,  Note.  250. 
Note. 

HwouTt  the  modern  point  of,  unlcnown  to  the  Greeks,  asd  of  Scy- 
thian origin,  i.  282. 

Horfe-races,  why  not  fo  early  prad^ifed  as  chariot- races  at  the  Grecian 
public  games,  1.232. 

Hwntjt  Mr»  his  encomium  on  the  Roman  laws,  i.  104.  Note,    . 

Hydajpetf  paffage  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  that  river,  iv.  347. 
Porus  defeated  by  Alexander,  351.  Alexander's  pi^ge  down 
that  river,  363. 

112  Hyperidci, 
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HyperiJetj  decree  pafled  at  Athens,  on  his  motios»  in  confequence  o^ 
the  defeat  at  Cheronaea,  iv.  225. 

I 

Iambic,  and  epode,  the  didinAion  between^  L  265. 

Jafin  undertakes  the  Argonautic  espedition,  i.  20. 

■  of  PkersB,  his  charader  and  fortunes,  iiu   377.     Conference 

between  him  and  Polydamas,  37S.  Is  declared  captain-general 
of  the  Thefiah'ans,  380.  His  conquefts,  j8i.  Courts  an  alliance 
with  Thebes,  383.  His  views  in  mediating  a  truce  between 
Thebes  and  Sparta^  384.      Circumilances  of    his  aflaflinationy 

^^S'  .  ... 

Jdeasf  Plato's  dodriae  of,  iii.  509* 

InaruSf  a  Lybian  chief,  heads  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptions  againiL  Ar- 
taxerxes,  ii.  76. 

ItuSaf  an  expedition  to,  undertaken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  339. 
The  expedition  of  Bacchus  to,  inquired  into,  344,     Note. 

Infantry  more  ufefulin  war  than  cavalry,  i.  312. 

Inheritance,  the  law  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  GreecCi  i.  70^ 

Ionia,  the  original  inhabitants  of,  i.  5.  Is  fettled  by  Grecian  fugi- 
tives under  Neleus  and  Androclus,  the  vounger  fons  of  Codrus, 
king  of  Attica,  1 01  •  Their  profperity  there,  104.  292.  Their 
fuccefsful  cultivation  of  arts,  293.  The  lonians  folicit  the 
friendfliip  of  Cyrus,  with  his  anfwer,  332.  The  Ionian  confe- 
deracy, 333.  Application  to  the  mother. country  for  affiftance^ 
f35.  Is  over-run  by  the  Perfians,  337,  Revolt  of>  againft  the 
^erfians,  357.  Are  aflilled  by  the  Athenians^  369.  But  at 
length  deferted  by  them»  ^'^i.  Formidable  exertions  of  the  Per- 
fians to  fupprefs  them,  ibiJ.  Siege  of  l^iletus,  373.  Defeat 
the. Grecian  fleet,  but  lofe  that  city,  380.  The  country  recovers 
its  profperity  under  the  Perfian  government,  381.  Their  ihtps 
defert  from  the  Perfians  at  the  battle  of  SaUmis^  477.  Battle  of 
Mycale,  5ii, 

Great  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts  there,  iL  162. 

Jofephus,  the  authenticity  of  his  hiftory  of  the  Jews  defended,  ii.  21. 
Note.  Reafons  for  difcrediting  his  account  of  the  journey  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  Jerufalem,  iv.  301 .    Note. 

Ifhierates,  commands  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  fent  to  Perfia^  but  re- 
turns difgufted  at  the  fervice,  iii.  351.  Is  fent  with  an  army  to 
affiil  the  Spartans  againft  the  Thcban  invafion,  401.  His  con- 
duct cenfured,  404.  Is  accufed  by  Chares,  and  tried  for  feilttre 
of  duty,  482.     Dies  in  exile,  483. 

Iphitut  inftitutes  the  regular  celebracion  of  the  Olympic  games,  u 
118. 

//v»,  its  ufefulncfs  and  fcarcity  rendered,  in  early  times,  a  very  con- 
venient meafure  of  exchange,  i.  134.  The  coinage  of  it,  there- 
fore,  into  money  at  Sparta,  not  improbable,  ibid, 

IJadast 
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ynJks^  a  Spartan,  romant«:  dory  told  of^  by  Plutarch,  iiit  455* 

Nide. 
Jfcbyht,  his  dcfperate  defence  of  Sciritis  agaiaft  the  Arcadians,  Hi. 

394* 
J/ocraiet,  his  enconaium  on  Pythagoras^  how  to  be  underfiood^  ii.  22. 

Note, 

His  chara6):er  of  the  EleuCnian  myftertes,  iiu  47.    Note.    His 

chara^ier  of  the  ariftocrajtical  fa£iioAs  fupported  by  Lylander,  99, 

Note.     His  cliarader  as  an  orator,  501.     Motives  of  his  conduft 

in  reference  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  502. 
Jjffuty  difpofition  of  the  Macedonian  and  Perfian  armies,  previous  to 

the  battle  of,  iv.  284.     The  Perfians  defeated,  287. 
//itont/,  maintained  by  the  Meflenians  againft  the  Spartans,!.  17  !• 

Is  reduced  by  jthe  Spartans,  176. 

The  fortrefs  of,  feized  by  the  Helots,  on  thp  deftrudion  of 

Sparta  by  an  earthquake,  ii«  84.     Long  fiege  and  reduction  of, 

85, 
jfuplter^  the  temple  of,  at  Olympia,  defcribed,  11.  86*    Comparifon 

of,  with  other  Grecian  teinplesy  89.     The  temple  pf,  in  Agrigen* 

turn,  defcribed,  ili.  167. 
> '■■  ( Ammon),  the  fituation  of  the  oracle  of,  defcribed^  iv.  305, 

Is  vifitcd  by  Alexander  the  Great,  307. 
Jufttut  his  charafter  of  Arrybus,  the  grandfather  of  Pyrrhus,ili.  j82f 

Note. 
Juvenalf  his  fattres  criticized,  1.421.     Note» 

K 

iCnovfledge^  hup^an,  pi^to's  ^ccojunt  of  the  origin  of,  iii.  512. 

L  / 

/^^MiAtf  defcribed,  i.  ijg.     gee  SpartOp 
jMcrinesy  a  Spartan  deputy,  his  declaration  to  Cyrus,  king  of  Perfia, 

fjOfnacbuss  his  advice  to  the  >\thenian  commanders  of  the  armament 
fent  to  Sicily,  ii.  354.     Is  killed  before  Syracufe,  376. 

Lampfac^s  is  taken  by  JlLyfander,  the  Peloponneiian  admiral,  iii.  89. 

f^nd^  an  idea  of  property  in,  one  of  the  mod  important  fteps  in  the 
progrefs  of  fociety,  i.  1 2.  Difjputed  boundaries  of,  in  Greece, 
long  fettled  by  the  authority  of  Homer's  poems,  ^6*  How  culti- 
vated in  Greece*  during  the  heroic  ages,  67^  How  divided  in 
Sparta,  by  the  Ifiws  of  Lycurgus,  13  a. 

JjxngaruSf  chief  of  the  ^gri^ns^  a^fls  Alexander  in  his  return  to 
PeUa,  IT.  245. 

Jatmguage^  general  comparifon  between  that  of  Greece  and  that  of  the 

.  Orientals,  i.  15.  Note.  Canfcs  of  the  perfedUon  of  the  Greek 
language,  238.  Conne^liou  between  thp  melody  of  language  apd 
that  of  mufic,  243. 

i^ocofiitj  the  fine  exfreflion  pfthia piece  of fculpture,  ii*  177. 

'  U  3  lartjan 
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Lart/Jity  vigorous  defence  of,  agamft  ThimbroD,  lii.  244.  Is  re- 
duced by  Dercyllidas,  ibid 

LeoJamnsy  commander  of  an  Athcman  convoy  of  provifions  to  Se- 
lymbria,  feized  by  the  Macedonians^  iv.  182.  The  (hips  reHored 
by  PhUip.  183. 

Z^on/W^j  fucceeds  to  the  throne  of  Sparta,  i.  416.  Commands  the 
Pelopontiefiana  in  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylar,  432.  Repels 
the  attacks  of  the  Perfians,  439.  His  magnanimity  on  difcovcr- 
iflg  the  treachery  of  Ephialtes,  444.  Surprife  the  Pcrfian  camp 
in  the  night,  446.     Is  killed   in  the  memorable  battle  of  Ther- 

•    mopy]ac,  448. 

Leotttiadesi  betrays  the  citadel  of  Thebes  to  Phoebidas  the  Spartan 
general,  iii.  330.     Is  killed  by  Pelopidas,  338. 

Leoty chides f.  the  reputed  fon  of  Agis  king  of  Sparta,  his  doubtful 
legitimacy,  iii.  15.  His  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Sparta  dif- 
pu  edby  Agefilauft,  249,  • 

Le/bosy  defcripcion  and  hiftory  (ff  that  ifland,  ii.  234.  Its  political 
connedion  with  Athens,  236,  Meafurcs  taken  by  the  Lefbiaos 
preparatory  to  a  revolt,  237.  They  join  the  confederacy  againfl 
Athens,  2:9.  Siege  of  Mytilene,  ibid.  The  city  furremlers, 
2^1,     Treatment  of  the  inhabitants,  250. 

LeuQraf  the  Spartan  forces  affemble  on  the  plain  of,  iii.  364.  Battie 
there  againll  the  Thebans,  367* 

lAteraturey  flate  of,  in  Greece,  at  the  clofe  of  the  focial  war  of 
Athens,  iii.  497. 

■  ,  Itate  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv,  402. 

Luciany  his  encomium  on  the  Cnidian  Venus,  iii.  488. 

Lycomedes*  the  leader  of  the  Arcadians,  defeats  and  kills  Polytropol 
the  Spartan  general,  iii.  391.  His  charader,  409.  His  fpirited 
addrefs  to  his  countrymen,  410.  Is  defeated  by  Archidamus,  412. 
His  firm  oppofition  to  Pelopidas's  treaty,  427.  tffeds  a  peace 
between  the  Arcadians  and  the  Athenians,  434. 

lycurgusy  the  Spartan  legillator,  regulates  the  athletic  exercifcs  in 
the  Olympic  games,  i.  120.  State  of  Greece  in  his  age,  I22« 
Occafion  of  his  travelling,  124.  Colleds  the  poems  of  Homer, 
and  brings  them  to  Sparta,  Hid,  Circumftanccs  that  recom- 
mended thcfe  compofitions  to  his  notice,  125.  The  main  objeds 
of  bis  legifhition,    127.      His  favourable    reception '  at   Dtiphi, 

128.  His   regulations  for   the.  diftribution   of  political  power, 

129.  Inftitutes  the  Ephori,  130.     His  laws  concerning  pro- 
perty, 131.     Introduces  iron  money,  133.     Effcds  of  his  infti- 

't\xX\on%i  ibid*  His  laws  comprifed  in  memorial  vcrfcs,  136.  His 
expedients  to  encourage  population,  159.  Hie  care  of  the 
vrometi,  141.  Of  education,  143.  Coincidence  of  his  inftitu* 
tions  with  thofc  of  the  heroic  ages,  J48.  Caufes  which  under- 
mined his  inflitutions,  I50«  His  expedient  to  bind  the  Spartaas 
to  preferve  his  laws,  152* 

Con- 
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Codforoiity  between  Mb  inftitutions  and  th<^e  of  Pjrthagdras* 

"•33- 

Lycurgur^  the  oratori  flimulates  the  Athenians  to  put  to  death  their 
general  Lyficles,  iv.  226; 

Lydiay  its  ancient  limits^  i.  295.  Brief  hiftory  of»  t^6.  Sardet 
taken  by  Cyru8>  325, 

LyfandcTf  commander  of  the  Peloponnefian  forced,  his  charafter^ 
ill.  52.  His  conference  with  Cyrus,  the  foh  of  Darius^  54. 
Procures  an  augmentation  of  pay  for  the  Grecian  feamen,  58. 
Defeats  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  abfebce  of  Alcibiades^  60.  His 
capacity  for  party  intrigues,  62.  Is  fucceeded  by  Callicratidasj 
6^^  Refumes  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  takes  Laitopfacus^ 
82.  Defeats  and  captures  almoft  the  whole  of  the  Athenian 
fieet,  85.  Puts  his  prifoners  to  death,  88.  keduces  the  coafls 
and  iflands  of  Alia  ai)d  Europe^  88.  Befieges  Athensi  9d«  The 
city  furrendcrs,  and  is  dtCmantled,  94.  His  arbitrary  and  cruel 
treatment  of  the  conquered  provinces,  98.  Procures  the  death  of 
Alcibiades,  11 2.  He  invefts  Thrafybulus  in  the  Piraeus,  120. 
His  operations  oppofed  by  Paufanias.  12 1.  Eipoufes  the  pre* 
tenfions  of  Agefilaus  to  the  Spartan  crowq,  249.  Is  difgufted  at 
the  treatment  he  receives  from  him^  256.  Hid  invafioh  of  the 
Theban  territory,  271.     Is  killed  before  Haliartus^  2^3. 

LjJiaSi  the  orator^  his  account  of  the  perfecution  of  himfelf  and 
family  by  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  iii*  102.  Colleds  a  body, 
and  joins  Thrafybulus  to  oppofe  them,  115.  Character  of  his 
orations,  477.  Note.     His  chara^^er  as  an  orator,  501. 

Ly/icks,  one  of  the  Atheniaa^generals  at  the  battle  of  Cheronsea,  his 

-    indifereet  condu6^,  iv.  220'^    Is  put  to  death,  226. 

Lyfifp^ty  his  eminence  as  a  cafter  in  bronze^  iv.  406. 

Lyci/cust  preferves  his  daughter  from  being  facrificed  by  the  Mefie- 
flians,  i*  172. 

M 

Macedonia^  the  coafl:  of,  defcribed^  ii«  196.     A  revolt  of,  from  the 
Athenian  government,  inilituted  by  the  Corinthians,  198.    And   * 
the  Spartans,  293. 

The  Spartans  enter  into  a  war,  againft  the  Olynthian  confede- 
racy»  iii.  325.  Olynthus  reduced,  329.  Perdiccas  eftabli(hed  on 
the  throne  of  Macedon  by  Pelopidaft,  417. 

The  firft  principality  founded  thei^e  by  Caranus,  iv.  s.  The 
prudent  condo^  <»f  the  firft  princes,  th^  primary  caufe  of  tbe 
greatnefs  of  Macedon^  2<  Brief  hiftory  of,  preceding  the  reiga 
of  Archelaus  I.  4.  Chara£ker  of  Archelaus,  5.  Revolotbiis  »». 
to  the  r^oration  of  Amynt^s  It.  6.     Eurydice  folicits  the  alfiib- 

.  ance  of  Iphicrate$,  in  behalf  of  her  fons^  8.  Hiftory  of  Perdic- 
cas, 9.  DiftraAed  ftate  of  the  country  on  his  death,  io«  Philip 
declared  l^ing»  15*    Inftitution  of  the  band  of  Companions^  20^« 

^    The  conquefts  ot  Philip,  22.     Birth  of  Alexander^  37.>  The 

114  Olyothiaa 
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^     Olynthian  territory  added  to  M9cedon>  loo.     Macedon  declared 

a  member  of  the  Hellenic  body,  141.     Battle  of  Cherouaea,   218. 

Jleroarks  on  the   liberal  fpjrit  ot  the  Macedonian  governoient, 

2J1.     Death  of  Philip^  and^acceffion  of  Alexander,  237.     See 

Jkxander. 
Magna  Qr^ciaf  occafion  of  giving  this  name  to  the  fouthon  dirifion 

of  Italy,  1.  177. 

Hiftory  of  the  colonization  of,  ii.  9.     Generat  caufes  of  the 

Pfofpcrity  of  thefc  colonics,  t?.     Their  manners  and  policy  im* 

proved  by  Pythagoras,  i^.     Decline  of,  and  deftrudion  of  the 

Pythagoreans,  41. 
JdaUif  raihnefs  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  befieging  their  foitre&, 

IV.  36^. 
Jl/^9,   his  obligations,    whence  derived,  according  to  the   Stoics, 

IV.  436. 
Mantinsaf  battle  of>  between  the    Spartans  and  the  confederate 

Argivcs  and  Athenians,  ii.  %^^. 

iXA  fituation  defcribed,  iii.   ^14.      Hauehty  meflage  received 

there,  from  the  Spartan  government  after  the  peace  of  Antalci^ 

das,  316*     The  town  ^iieged  and  taken  by  Agefipoh's,  317. 

The  inhabitants  refufe  their  (hare  of  the  Olympic  treafure,  447. 

Attempt  of  Epaminondae  to  furprife  this  city,  456.  Vi£^ory  gained 

by  Epaminondas  there,  459. 
MarathoHf  battle  of,  between  the  Periians  and  Athenians,  i.  397. 
jfifardomus,  his  chara6^er,  and  expedition  to   Greece,  i.   3.5.    His 

fleet  dellroyed  by  a  ftorm,  386.     Procures,  himfelf  to  be.  left  in 

charge  of  Greece,  on  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  479.     Enters  into  a 

ne^ociation  with  the  Athenians,  487.     His  addreis  to  the  Athe^ 

mans,  ibid.    The  ill  fuceefs  of«  his  felicitations,  489.     Ravages 

Attica,  499 .     Battle  of  Pbt9ca ,  504.    His  death,  506. 
Marriage,  the  obligations  and  ceremonies  of,  during,  the  heroic  ages 

of  Greece,  1.  73.     Conjugal  affedion,  77. 
JMaJiftiuti  a  Petfian  general,  kOl^d  in  a  flcimufh  with  the  /Lthenians, 

i.  498. 
Majhs^  why  worn  by  performers  on  the^  Grecian  theatre,  iii.  473. 
Mauvillofis  Major,  his  propofed  correction  of  Xenophon's  account 

of  the  order  of  the  Grecian  march  fron\  Afia,  examined,  iii.  214. 

Note. 
Meafure,  its  ufe  in  regulating  the  rhythm  of  ancient  mufic,  L  244* 

The  great  varieties  of,  246. 
Mechanical  arts,  date  of,  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  u  84. 
Medea  carried  into  Greece  by  the  Argonauts,  i.  22. 
Megahtt%usy  the  Perfian  general,   railcs  the  fiege  of  Memphis,  ii.  77, 

Reduces  the  Grecian  army  in  Profopis  to  capitulation,  78. 
Megacreon,  of  Abdera>  his  remark  on  the  rapacity  of  Xerxea's  Feriien 

army,  i.  452.     Nttie, 
Megalopolis^  the  city  of»  founded,  iii.  413* 

Megars^ 
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Mgara^  caufe  of  the  quarrel  between  that  ftate  and  Athens,  it.  zou 

Mote,    The  territory  of,  invaded  by  Pericles,  222, 
^tfamputy  the  Grecian  bard,  whoyi.  2^2* 
Melanibuty  king  of  MeiTenia,  difpoifeiFed  of  his  dominioni  by  the 

Heracleidse,  i.  98.     Becomes  king  of  Attica,  99. 
Mflody  of  the  Grecian  mufic,  i.  241.     Diftinftions  under  this  head, 

242..    Conne6Uon  between  that  of  language  and  that  of  mufic, 

243. 
lilelotf  the   ifland  of,  dcfcribed,  ji.   327.     Conference  between  the 

commiiiioners  from  Athens  and  thofe  of  Melos,  328.     Redudlion 

of  Mclos,  and  cruel  fate  of  the  inhabitants^  3<52. 
Ji/telvUle^  General,  account  of  his  model  of  the  feats  of  the  rowers  in 

the  ancient  gallies,  i.  209.     Note. 
Memphis^  bcfieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  relieved  by  Megabazus, 

"•  77-      .  .  . 

MeneiatUf  his  marriage  with  the  famous  Helen  of  Sparta,  i.  41. 
Who  IS  feduced  from  him  by  Parisj  42.  Animates  the  Grecian 
ftatesto  revenge  his  caufe^  4?. 

^effema^  defcribed,  i.  156.  The  people,  iHd*  How-  the  capital 
gained  an  afcendency  over  the  other  cities  in  MefTenia,  157. 
Caufes  of  the  war  with  Sparta,  158.  Ampheia  feized  by  the 
Spartans,  162.  And  the  country  plundered,  1-64.  An  inde- 
cifive  battle  with  the  Spartans,  170.  The  Meffenians  forced  to 
retire  to  the  mountains  of  Ithome,  171.  Ithome  reduced,  176. 
Severe  terms  impofed  by  the  Spartans,  177.  Revolt  againft  the 
Spartans,  181.  Battle  of  Derse,  182.  Succefsful  exploits  againft 
the  Spartans,  i8i;.  Ariflomenes  defeated,  190.  Difaftrous  end 
f»f  the  fecond  Meffenian  war,  199. 
The  third  MeiTenian  war,  ii.  84. 

The  Meffenians  driven  from  Greece  by  the   Spartans,  lii.  162. 
Meffene  rebuilt  by  the  Theban  general  Epaminondas,  402. 

JMeffina^  the  city  of,  founded,  i.  205. 

Mfiaph^jlfict  of  Ariflotle,  account  of,  iv.  412. 

Metbymna  taken  by  Callicratidas,  iii.  67. 

Midea^  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Arcadians,  iii.  413. 

Miletus^  a  city  of  Ionia,  befieged  by  the  Perfians,  i.  373.  Is  takeD» 
38b. 

Battle  oU  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Peloponne&ins,  iii. 

JdtViiary  difcipline  of  the  Grecians,  i.  393*     Of  the  Perdans,  995. 

Ji4illi£u/eif  king  of  Cardia,  recommends  cutting  o£F  the  retreat^  of 
JDarius  Hyilafpis  from  Scythia,  i.  354.  Retires  to  Athens,  355. 
Confiderations  which  influenced  him  to  advife  the  Athenians  to 
riik  a  battle  with  the  Perfian  invaders,  393.  His  prudent  con- 
du6l  obtains  him  the  fole  command  of  the  Athenian  forces,  ^^97^ 
DifpoHtion  of  his  army  at  the  l^attle  of  Marathon,  ilnJ.  Ho- 
jBours  beftowe(]  on  him  after  this  victory,  402*    la  veiled  with 

th^ 
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th«  cemtairnd  of  the  fleets  404.  Hi'a  motive  for  befi'egipg  Ptfit», 
ibU.     Caufe  of  his  failure^  405.     His  UDhappyead^  406. 

JMihont  his  defcription  of  the  Grecian  mode  of  marching  to  battlci 
ii..324.     NBi^, 

Minerva,  the  ftatue  of>  formed  by  Phidias,  ii..  172.  iii.  50.     An- 

i  nivcrfary  of  the  Plynteria,  how  obferved,  ibid* 

Minos,  the  elder,  his  hiilory  and  chara^r,  i.  29. 

— • ,  the  fecond,  his  charader,  i.  30.     His  generofity  to  Thcfeus, 

31- 

Mhtotatttf  the  fabulous  accounts  of,  exploded,  i.  3s. 

Moneys  iron,   the  ufe   of,  introduced  in   Sparta  by  Lycufgus,  i. 

'33-  .  .  .... 

Moralsy  a  dedudion  of  Plato's  do(5trine  concerning,  lii.  511,  Caufes 
of  the  diverfity  of  moral  character,  519, 

Mo/ynaciansy  the  iingular  ftrudiure  of  their  habitations,  iii.  229. 

M^Cf  that  of  Greece  defcribcd,  i.  233.  Why  int^dduced  at  the 
^public  games,  2^5.  Its  extent,  and  the  purpofes  to  which  it 
was  applied,  ibU.  Caufes  of  its  perfedlios,  238.  Melody  of^  24 1. 
Coiine6iioD  between  the  melody  of  language  and  of  muiic,  243. 
Counterpoint  not  underilood  by  the  GreeEs,  247.  Nctte.  Influ- 
ence of  the  mufical  contefts  at  the  public  ganves,  287. 

Its  extcndve  inf]ueace  over  mankind,  iii.  475/   State/ofj  in  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  405. 

Mycale,  battle  of,  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Perfians,  i.  511. 

MycenSf  the  town  of,  deftroyed  by  the  Argives*  ii*  90* 

Myronides,  the  Athenian  General  in  Boeotia,  defeats  the  Thebans 
near  Tanagra^  ii.  93. 

Mythology  of  the  Greeks  juftified  by  .popular  belief,  i.  5 1  •  Com- 
pared with  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  52.  The  powerful  ef- 
fects of,  afTerted,  in  oppofition  to  late  inquiries,  54.  Attempts 
to  derive  the  Greek  mythology  from  more  remote  fources, 
hitherto  unfuccefsful,  58.  Phik)fophical  dedu6lion  of,  59.  Moral 
tendency  of,  63.  The  abufes  of,  unknown  during  the  heroic 
ages,  6$,     Its  influence  on  the  political  ftate  of  Greece,  CG. 

Myti/enef  the  capital  of  LeA>os,  befieged  by  the  Athem'ans,  ii,  239. 
6uriiender9,  ^42.  The  treatment  of  the  captives  deb^ed  at 
Athens,  244.  Narrow  efcape  of  the  inhabitants^  250.  The  city 
demoliihed,  ihij. 

N 

Nature,  one  univcrfel  fyftem^,  w,  435. 

Navigation  generally  applied  oy  the  early  Greeks  to  piratical  pur- 
pofes, !•  17. 

Na^aQus,  a  fettlement  granted  there  by  the  Athenians  to  the 
Spartan  Helots  and  Melfeniansy  ii.  85.  Ailifts  the  Athenians  in 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  270.  285. 

The  MeffeBians  ef  Naupadus  driven  out  erf"  Greece  by  the 
SparUttSt  Si.  162.  ^ 

Neareiuff 
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Nearciasf  his  famou»  Toyage  {rom  the  movth  of  the  Indus' to  that  df 
the  Euphrates,  iv.  365. 

Nebrosy  of  Cos,   undertakes  the  cure  of  the  peflfleice  in  the  Am-    ^ 
phi£lyon»c  army  before  Crifla,  i.  120.     Poifbna  the  water  that 
fuppHed  the  city,  txz* 

Neahule,  a  Parian  damfel  beloved  by  Archilochua,  her  unhappy  fete, 
i.  262. 

Nlceratus  and  his  fon  put  to  death  by  the  thirty  tyrants  uf  Athens^ 
iii.  100. 

Nicfmtachtu  betrays  the  operations  of  the  Athenians  in  Boeotia  to  the 
Spartans,  ii,  291. 

Nicias  of  Athens,  his  chara^r,  ii.  282.  Reduces  the  ifland 
Cythera,  289.  AccompliHies  a  peace  with  Sparta,  ;)04.  Op* 
pofes  the  Sicilian  expedition,  ()43.  His  ftratagem  to  deceiTe  the 
Syracufans,  366.  Defeats  them  in  battle,  368.  He  prepaiiet 
for  another  campaign,  371.  His  armament  reinforced,  375* 
Applies  to  Athens  for  farther  affiilance,  379.  Arrival  of  De* 
moftbenes  with  a  fleet,  385.  Is  defeated  in  a  general  engagements 
387.  Superftitioufly  delays  raifing  the  fiege  till  his  retreat 
becomes  impradicable,  391.  Prepares  for  another  fea-^fight,  394, 
His  addrefs  to  his  defponding  troops,  on  their  retreat  from  Syni« 
cufe,  402.  His  prudent  order  of  retreat,  404.  Is  harafled  by 
the  enemy,  405.  Surrenders  himfelf  and  his  men  to  Gyh'ppus^ 
409.     Is  put  to  death,  411. 

Niciasf  the  Athenian  painter,  his  chief  excellence,  and  principal 
works,  iii.  491. 

Nicoftraius  commands  the  Athenian  fqoadron  fcnt  to  the  relief  of 
Corey ra,  ii.  256.  His  judicious  condu^  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Pcloponnefian  fleet  at  Corcyra,  258. 

Niobe,  the  fcuiptured  group  of,  defcribed,  ti.  177. 

O 

Ode  in  Grecian  poetry,  the  chara&eritlics  of,  i.  275.  Its  merit 
injured  by  the  want  of  the  accompaniments  of  muiic  and  dancing, 

279- 
Olympian  defcription  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  there,  ii.   86.     The  - 
•   city  of,  feized  by  the  Arcadians,  who  celebrate  the  games^  iii* 

445.     The  Olympic    treafure  plundered,  447.     The  temple  re- 

fiored  to  the  Elians,  449. 
Olymfiasy  fiftcr  of  Aribbas  king  of  Epirus,  her  firft  introda6kion  to 

the  notice  of  PhiHp  of  Macedon,  iv.  35.     Is  married  to  him,  36. 

Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ^7.      Entertains  refentment  at 

Philip's  infidelity,  235.     Is  reconciled  to  him,  2^6. 
Olympic  games,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  116.     The  immediate  caufer 

ot  their  eUablilhment,  11 8,     Nature  of  this  inftitntion^  audita 

important  confequences,  1 19.    Inquiry  into  the  phyfical  effects  of 

the  games,  279. 

OfytUbus^ 
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Plfnibusf  ftrengllidnd  power  attained  by  that  city,  m.  32 r.     Brave 

reii (lance  made  by,  againfl  the  Spartans,  326,     Is  reduced  by  Po« 

lybiadei,  jtp. 

Revival  m  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  which  excites  thejea« 

loufy  of  PhiUp  of  Macedon,  iv.  26.     Is  ftrengthened  by  the  ac 

ceffion  of  Amphipolis,  27.     The  intrigues  of  Philip  prevent  an 

alliance  with  Athens,  28.     Philip  invades  the  territory  of  Oljn- 
.    thus,  79.     He  befieges  Olynthue,  88.    The  city  taken,  98. 
Onomarchw  conduds  the  retreat  of  the  Phocian  army,  after  the  death 

of  Philomelus,  iv.  49.     Is  chofen  general,  aqd  renews  the  war,  52* 

Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  ;  ^* 
Cracks,  Grecian,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  109.     Caufes  which  gave 

celebrity  to  that  at  Delphi,  i|2.    Doubtful  refponfes  of,  at  the 

time  of  the  invafion  by  Xerxes,  429. 
Oratory 9  how  corrupted  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  403. 
Orckomenujf  the  city  of,  deftroyed  by  the  Thcbans,  iii.  444, 
Oi^i^^j  engages  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.  21. 
Ojiracifnif  m  the  Athenian  law,  explained,  i.  411.  n,  119.    On  what 

occafion  laid  aiide,  iii.  25.     Note. 
Othryadest  the  Spartan,  ftdry  of,  i.  323. 
Qxfartes  defends  the  Sogdian  fortrefs  againft  Alexander  the  Great, 

IV.  327.     Is  reduced,  329. 

P 

Paches  reduces  Mytilene,  ii,  242.    His  chara6ker,   and  unfortunate 

end,  251. 
Paonia  is  overrun  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  22. 
PagortdaSf  a  Thebaa  general,  defeats  the  Athenians  at  Delium»  ii« 

29T. 
Paintittgy  ftate  of,  in  Greece,  at  the  clofe  of  the  focial  war  of  Athens, 

iii.  489.     G4eat  expreffion  in  the  Grecian  performances,  494.  Co* 

louring,  425.     Clair  obfcur,  496. 

State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  406*    Dealine^ 

foon  after  his  death,  408. 
Pampbylusy  the  painter  of  Sicyon,  fome  account  of,  iii.  490. 
Pancratium,  in  the  ancient  gymnaftic  exercifes,  explained,  i.  211. 
Parental  affedion,  very  ardent  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 

1.  77.     Is  the  mod  iimple  and  natural  expanfion  of  felflove,  78, 

Is  equally  unfek  in  favage  fociety,  and  among  a  people  funk  in 

luxurv,  ibid.      ' 
Parist  (on  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  his  charader,  1.  42.    Seduces 

and  carries  off  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  ibidf 
Parmeniof  and  his  foh  Philotas,  remarks  on  their  deaths,  iv.  388. 

Note. 
Parefamiftts,  this  chain  of  mountains  pafled  by  Alexander  the  Great, 

iv.  340. 
ParoSf  the  excellencies  of  the  marble  of  that  ifland,  i.  388.    Nnste* 

How  relieved  from  the  arms  of  Miltiades,  405. 

Pf^rrbt^% 
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Parrhqftus^  the  Ephefiaa  painter^  his  great  power  of  ezprefliottj  ui« 

494- 
Parthem£,  origin  of  this  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  Sparta*  u  179.     Con- 

fpire  with  the  Helots  to  revenge  their  common  fufiferiogs^  ibid. 

Form  afettlemenfat  Tarentum,  180. 
Pqffions,  human,  Plato's  dodrine  of,  iii.  516. 

Are  difeafes  of  the  mind^  according  to  the   Stoic%  iv«  442. 

How  analyfed  by  Epicurus,  445. 
Patrockt,  his  principal  excellence  as  a  fculptor^  ill.  150. 
— ,  the  Phh'alian.  his  fpeech  at  Athens  in  favour  of  a  defenfive 

alliance  with  Sparta>  iii.  399.     Afiifts  at  a  renewal  of  it.  407. 
Paufamas  commands  the  confederate  Grecian   troops  fent  againlt 

Mardoniusy  i.  494.     Diflentions  io  his  army,  499*     Battle  of  Pla. 

taea,  505. 

Takes  Byzantium*  ii.    ^6.      His  treacherous  application  to 

Xerxes,  ibid.     Is  recalled,  59.     His  death,  62. 
oppofes  the  operations  of  Lyfander  againfl  Thrafybulus, 

in  the  Piraeus,  iii.  121.     The  internal  peace  of  Athens  efFcdedby 

his  negociations,  122.     His  death,  27^. 

ufurps  the  crown  of  Macedon>  iv.  8.     Is  difplaced  by 


Jphicrate8,9. 

Pdtbias,  of  Corcyra,  aiTailinated  in  the  fenate-houfe,  ii.  254. 

Pela/gi  and  Hellenes,  diftinguifhed,  i.  5. 

Pellat  the  capital  of  Macedon,  its  (ituation  dcfcribed,  iii.  329. 

Pehpidasy  his  birth  and  charader,  iii.  333.  Forms  a  confpiracy  to 
reftore  the  democratical  government  of  Thebes,  334..  Which  he 
e£Fe£ls,  340.  Honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  Thebans,  353. 
Commands  the  Thcban  band  at  the  battle  of  Lcudra,  368.  Is 
joined  with  Epaminondas  in  the  comniand  of  the  Theban  army 
fent  againd  the  Spartans,  392.  Is  intimidated  at  the  cenfure  of 
his  condud,  405.  Is  fent  with  an  army  to  fettle  the  affairs  of 
Theifaly^  416.  Eftablffhes  Perdiccas  on  the  throne  of  Macedon, 
417.  Is  treacheroufly  feized  by  Alexander  king  of  Theffaly,  418. 
His  interview  with  Queen  Thebc,  420.  Converfation  between 
him  and  Alexander,  421.  Is  fent  to  negociate  at  the  court  of 
Perfia,  423.  His  propofals  acceptedr  42^.  The  ratification  of 
his  treaty  refufed  by  the  Grecian  flates,  426.  His  expedition  to 
Theilaly,  ^4<.-  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cynofcephalae/ 442.. 
Honours  paid  to  his  memory,  443* 

Peloponnefianvr^r,  the  origin  of,  it,  182.  Authorities  from  which  the, 
hiflory  of  this  war  is  derived,  184.  Nou.  Rupture  between  Corinth 
and  Corcyra.  ibid.  Defeat  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  by  the  Cor^ 
cyreans,  i86.  The  Peloponnefians  alarmed  by  the  hoftih'ties  of 
thefe  republics,  1S8.  Alliance  between  the  Athenians  and  Corcy- 
reansy  192.  Revolt  of  Macedonia  from  the  Athenian  government; 
I '^8.  Siege  of  Potidea,  199.  The  Spartans  join  in  theconfedo* 
racy  againii  Athens,  205.  A  menacing  embafly  fent  to  Athens, 
207.    AnfwertOf  did;atedby  Pericles,  21J.     Invafion  of  Attica, 

.  229. 
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|!9.  Deathof  Periclet,  231.  Revolt  of  Lefbd8«  ^%/^,.  Siege  of 
Mytilene»  239.  Tumults  at  Corcyra,  253.  Naval  fight  between 
.  Alcidaa  and  Ntcoftratus,  158.  The  Athenian  troops  weakened 
;  by  the  phguc,  968.  The  contiaent  and  iflandi  haraued  by  earth- 
quakes^abp.  Athenian  expedition  to  ^toli%  270.  Spartan  ex- 
pedition to  Thrace^  295.     Revolt  at  Acanthus  and  Amphipolia 

,'from  the  Athenians,  298.  Peace  concluded  between  Athens  and 
Sparta^  304*  Renewal  of  the  W4r,  317.  Battle  of  Mantinza, 
323.  Expedition  of  Nicias  to  Sicily.  348.  Siege  of  Syracufci 
^6s<     Miferable  retreat  of  the  Athenian s,  401. 

General  combination  of  the  Grecian  ftates  againfl:  Athens,  iii.  3. 

^  Circumftances  which  favoured  the  vigoious  exertions  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  oppofe  their  enemies,  7 .  Battle  of  Miletus,  1 1 .  Re- 
volt in  the  Athenian  camp  at  Saroos,  againfl  the  tyranny  of  the 
four  hundred^  24.  Mutiny  in  the  Peloponneiian  camp,  ^x. 
Battle  of  Eretria,  33.  The  whole  Feloponne&tn  fleet  captured 
at  Cyzictts  by  Alcibiades,  97.  Charader  of  Lyfander,  commander 
of  the  Peloponneiian  army,  52.  Defeat  and  death  of  Calli- 
cratidas,  70.     Battle  of  .£gos  Potamos,  84.    Athens  taken  by 

'  Lyfander,  and  difmantled,  94, 

Peloponncfus, ^^rd  fettled  by  Pelops.J.  8.  How  peopled  by  Grecian 
colonies^  13.  The  country  defcribed,  25.  Is  feized  by  the  He- 
racleidse^  96.     State  of,  after  the  conqueft  of  MefTenia,  207. 

Pelopti  his  fettlement  in  Greece,  i.  8. 

Fentdihionf  in  the  ancient  gymnaftic  exercifes*  explained,  i.  231. 

Per£ccas,  king  of  Macedon,  prepares  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians,  li.  293.  Refufes  the  equitable  propofal  of  Arribaeus, 
king  of  the  Lynceftae,  296. 

Pfrkksf  flourifhing  ilate  of  the  poUte  arts  in   Athens  during  his 

'  time,  ii*  4;*  Influence  of  his  ambition  and  policy  over  the  Athe- 
nian dates,  74.  Extends  the  power  of  Athens,  and  excites  the  ill* 
will  of  the  other  Grecian  ftatcs,  93.  His  chara6ier,  95.  His 
populatity,  96.  Parallel  between  him  and  Cimon,  97.  Com- 
pletes the  democratic  government  of  Athens,  1 20.  Encourages 
Aiiftophanes,  and  other  licentious  writers  of  the  ancient  comedy, 
149.  His  attachment  to  Afpafia,  t^j^  Becomes  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  fine  arts,  167,  jJummons  deputies  from  all  the  Grecian 
republics  to  Athens,  180.  Clamours  excited  againft  him,  and 
his  friends  perfecuted,  208.  His  accufation  and  defence,  ^lo. 
Advifesthe  Peloponnefian  war,  213.  He  invades  Megara,  22?. 
His  magnanimity  on  ocqafioa  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  226.  His 
unfucceisful  naval  expedition  to  the  Peloponnefus,  227.  His  reply 
to  the  clamours  railed  againft  him,  and  lad  advice,  228.  His 
death  and  charader,  230. 

Perfia,  rife  of  the  power  of  that  kingdom,  i.  308.     Defcription  of 

.  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  310*  The  caufes  of  the  Perfian 
grandeur  traced,  312-  Reduces  the  ftates  of  X^ower  Afia,  337. 
Aflyria  conquered,  344.    Egypt  conquered,  344.    Rcligioa  of 

the 
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the  Perfi^nst  |4i>  Their  manners,  351.  Vigorous  roeafares  of 
Darius  Hyftalpis  to  reduce  the  loniana,  372.  Three  diAindl  pe- 
riods into  which  the  invafion  of  Greece  may  be  divided,  584. 
The  unfortunate  expedition  of  Mardoaius,  385.  Invalion  of 
^ttica  by  patis  and  Artaphernes,  386.  Defcription  of  their  mi* 
iitaiy  difcipliDe,  395.  Battle  of  Marathon,  397.  Preparations 
of  Xerxes  for  another  invafion  of  Greece,  417.  Amazing  num- 
ber of  his  forces,  with  the  rude  method  of  mufterihg  them,  418. 
Battle  of  Thiermopyla,  447.  Difafters  attending  the  Perfian  fleet 
on  the  coaft  of  TMlTaly,  451.  Firft  fea-fight  at  Artemifium,  455. 
The  fecond,  457.  Battle  of  Salamis,  475.  Decifive  battle  of 
Mycale,  ^  n .     See  Mardonius* 

Charader  of  Darius  Nothus,  and  the  firft  adis   pf  his  reign, 

iii.  4.     Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus  difpute  the  fuccefiion,  177.     Cha- 

rader  of  Cyrus  contrafted  with  that  of  the   Perfian  nobles,  !8o. 

Expedition  of  Cyrus  into  Upper  Afia,  1^5.     Battle  of  Cynaxa, 

199.  ■ 

State  of  the  Pcrfian  empire,  at  the  aera  of  Alexander's  caftern 
expedition^  iv.  254.  Reliberations  of  the  Perfian  fatraps,  255. 
Battle  of  the  Granicusi,  258.  Confequences  of  that  battle,  264. 
Battle  of  Iffus,  ^84.  Battle  of  Arbela,  311.  Death  of  DariiM, 
32a.  The  government  of  Pcrfia  intrufted  to  Peuceftas,  369. 
PerfeBion^  how  \\  naturally  tends  to  degeneracy,  iv.  403. 
Ferinthust  pbftiqate  defence  of  that  city  againft  Philip  of  Maccdon, 

iv.  178. 
Peripaletks,    the  appellation  of,    from   whence    derived,  iv.   417, 

Their  tenets,  4 1 9. 
Perfepolisy  the   royal  palace  of,  burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv. 

318. 
Peiicejfas  made  governor  of  Perfia  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  369. 
Phalanx^  Grecian,   the  military  arrangement  of,   defcribcd,  i.  394, 

Not  in  Hit  u  ted  by  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  iv.  21. 

jP/Jfl/flm,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  his  hiftory,  ii.  28.     Note.     Doubts 

rcfpeding  his  famous  brazen  bull,  and  other  current  relations  of 

his  cruelty,  tdentt  ibid. 

Pbahucus,  commander  of  the  Athenian  mercenaries,  difobeys  orders, 

and  feizes  Nicsea,  iv.  126.     The  difafters   of  him  and  his  follow- 

^^«»  '35* 
Pharaxy  the  vigilant  commander  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  removed  by 

Agefilaus  in  favour  of  Pifander,  iii.  265. 
PharnahavLus  is   recommanded  by  Conon  to  command  the  Perfian 

Beet,  iii.  283.     Battle  of  Cnidus,   284.     Obtains  the  daughter  of 

Artaxerxes  in  marriage,  293. 
Pharfalus^  wife  admiftration  of  Polydamus  there,  iii,   378.     Jafgn 
'  declared  captain  general  of  this  city,  and  of  all  ThefTaly,  380. 
Phajelisi  the  city  of>  reduced  by  Cimon  the  Grecian  commander, 

ii.  70. 

4  J^haylhs, 
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PtayUtts  rtncw$  the  6cred  war,  after  the  deaths  of  hit  brothers  Phi* 

lomelus  and  Onomarchu9,  iv,  ^3. 
Pbera^  great  authority  of  Jafon  there,   lii.    377.     See  Jajbn^  and 

Jiexander, 
Phidias^  defcription  of  his  ftatue  of  Jupiter  at  Olyrapla,  li,  87.     I« 

patroQiTcd  by  Pericles,  166.    His  moft  diftiDguIihed  performancca, 

170.     His   (tatue  of  Minerva «  172.  His  accufacion  and  baniih* 

ment,  209. 

His  principal  fcholars,  iii.  150. 
fhVlp,  afterwards  king  of  Macedon,   is  carried   as  a  hoftage  to 

Thebes  by  Pelopidas,  iv.  9.  His  education,  and  early  tranfac- 
tions,  12.  His  return  to  Macedon,  ii,  13.  Is  declared  king 
of  Macedon,  15.  His  kind  treatment  of  his  prifouers,  17. 
His  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  18.  His  military  inftitutions, 
19,  He  conquers  Paeonia«  2%.  His  motives  for  attacking  the 
Illyrians,  13.  Defeats  and  kills  Bardyllis,  24.  His  motives  for 
attacking  Amphipohs,  75.  His  intrigues  at  Athens  and  Olyn- 
thu8»  28.  Beiieges  Amphlpolis,  30.  Takes,  and  annexes  tliis 
city  CO  Macedon»  3  r.  Purfues  his  conquers  in  Thrace,  32. 
Takes  poffelCoa  of  the  gold  mines  at  Crenidx,  afterwards  c^ed 
Philippi,  33.  His  advantageous  fettlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Theffaly,  35.  His  marriage  with  Olympias,  36.  Birth  of  his 
,  fon  Alexander,  37.  His  profpcrity,  40.  His  impenetrable 
policy,  41  •  His  military  operations  in  Thrace,  where  he  lofes 
an  eye,  51.  Defeats  Ly?bphron  and  Onomarchus,  54.  He  is 
oppofed  at  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae  by  the  Athenians,  61. 
DilTembles  his  ambition  under  an  attention  to  dome  (tic  concerns, 
69  His  vices,  70.  His  intrigues  at  Euboea^  75.  Invades  the 
Olynthian  territory,  79.  Befie^es  Olynthus,  88.  Takes  that 
city,  9S  Celebrates  the  fcftival  of  the  mufes  at  Dium»  10 1, 
His  naval  depredations  on  Attica,  103*^  He  feizes  Eubcea,  104. 
His  addrefs  in  gaining  partifans  among  the  Athenians,  106.  His 
rapid  fuccefl*es  in  Greece,  112.  His  reception  and  treatment  of 
the  Athenian  arabaffadors,  i^^.  His  cmbaffy  to  Athens,  iig. 
Receives  a  third  embaiTy  from  Athens,  121.  His  reply  to  t^e 
Theban  ambaffadors^  127.  Corrupts  and  deludes  the  Athenian 
ambafladors.  128.  His  flattering  letter  to  the  Athenians,  130. 
Is  vefted  with  the  cuftody  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Am- 
phidyonic  council,  157.  His  flern  letter  to  the  Athenians,  140. 
Honours  decreed  to  him  by  the  Amphi£lyonic  council,  143. 
Evacuates  Greece,  I46.  His  expedition  to  Illyria,  148.  Arid 
to  Theffaly,  150.  Undertakes  to  protedl  the  Peloponnelians 
againft  the  opprefEons  of  Sparta,  i|2.  Attacks  the  Spartan 
territories,  161.  Settles  the  affairs  of  Feloponnefus,  162.  His 
moderation  at  receiving  infults  at  Corinth,  164,  Extends  the 
bounds  of  Epirus,  and  feizes  the  Halonefus,  ibid.  His  letter 
to  the  Athenians,  167.  Siege  of  Perinthus,  178.  Defeats  and 
kills  DiopeltheSf  i^i.  Redores  the  convoy  of  proTifioiif  lieiced 
i  by 
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by  Amyotas,  iSt.  /Attempts  to  furprife  Byzaatiuipy  tSg.  It 
invited  to  the  affiftance  of  Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  191 .  His  ex- 
pedition to  chaftifethe  perfidy  of  Atheas,  193.  His  life  faved  by 
his  fon  Alexander,  196.  He  is  appointed  general  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  197.  A  review  of  his  difficulties  at  this  time,  198.  £m« 
ploys  Antiphon  to  bum  the  Athenian  docks,  200.  Is  applied  to 
by  the  Amphif^yons  to  punifh  the  AinphifTeans,  209.  Takes  the 
cityof  Amphiifa,  210.  Seizes  Elatasa,  212.  Encamps  his  army 
Ml  the  plain  of  Cheronsa,  2 1 8.  Defeats  the  confederated  Greeks, 
219.  His  levity  on  viewing  the  field  of  battle,  222.  His  mode- 
rate ufe  of  vi6tory,  223.  Caufes  of  his  different  treatment  of 
Athens  and  Thebes,  224.  Nature  and  extent  of  his  authority  in 
Greece,  232.  Is  appointed  general  of  the  Grecian  confederacy 
againft  Perfia,  233.  Quarrels  with  his  queen  and  his  fon  Alexaa* 
^^9  235  <  Is  adafiinated,  237.  His  chara6ter,  sb. 
PhiiRp,  the  Acamanian,  phyfician  to  Alexander  the  Great,  Alexan- 

ders  confidence  in  him,  tnough  accufed  of  treachery^  iv.  280. 
PbtRppopoIu  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  147. 
Philocktf  affociate  of  Conon  m  the  command  of  the  Athenian  ileet» 
his  chara^er,  iii.  79.     Inflance  of  his  prefumption  and  cruelty,  84* 
la.  taken  prifoner  byXyfander,  86.    And  put  to  death,  87. 
PiilomeiuSf  the  Phocian,  inftigates  his  countrymen  to  withiland  the 
decree  of  the  Amphi^yonic  council,  iv.  44.     Seizes  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  46.     Employs  the  facred  treafure  in  raifing  mercenaries^ 
47*     His  defeat,  and  defperate  end,  49. 
Pbiiofophy^  rife  and  decline  of,  at  Athens,  ii.  127. 

State  of,  at  the  dofe  of  the  focial  war  of  Athens,  tii.  486. 
State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  412.  Tenets 
of  the  Peripatetics,  419.  Edimate  of  Anftotle's  philofophy,  430* 
Tenets  of  the  Stoics,  433.  Philofopby  of  Epicurus,  445.  That 
of  Pyrrho,  j^. 
Piiiui,  the  fmailrepublie  of,  takes  arms  at  the  renewal  of  the  Pelo« 
ponnefian  war,  ii.  318. 

Is  fubjeded  by  the  Spartans^  iii-  3 19  -  Extraordinary  fidelity  of 
that  republic  to  Sparta,  436. 
Phoc£a,  a  dty  of  Ionia,  befieged  by  Harpagus  the  Perfian  general, 
i.  338.  Is  deferted  by  the  inhabitants,  339*  Who  remove  to 
Coriica,  340. 
Phoetatu  incur  the  cenfure  of  the  Amphiftyonic  council,  iv.  42* 
They  refolve  to  withftand  the  decree,  44.  They  feize  the  temple 
of  lielphi,  46.  Are  defeated  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  48. 
The  war  renewed  by  Onomarchus,  52.  Who  is  defeated  and 
killed,  54*  The  Phocians  intimidated,  condemn  the  plunderers 
of  the  treafure  of  Delphi,  125.  Are  ;igain  defeated  by  the  The- 
bans, 126.  Aredeludedintofecuntyby  Philip,  133.  Cruel  de« 
cree  of  the  Amphiftyonic  council  againft  them,  1.36.  Which  is 
executed  by  Phuip,  137.  The  fugitives  received  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 140.  Philippopolis  and  Cabyla  fettled  with  Phociau  cap- 
tives by  Philip,  147, 

YOL,  IT,  K  X  Phoclonp 
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^boeioftytVcmoivrtsof  his  conduft  in  reference  to  Philip  of  MacedoOi 
^y.  62.  Defeats  the  Macedonians  and  Euboeans,  78.  Expels  the 
Macedonians  froih  Eubcca,  177.     Arrives  at  Byzantium  with  a 

■  lleet,  and  faves  the  Thracian  cities,  i86.  Is  veiled  with  the  fu- 
preme  command,  after  the  defeat  at  Chaeronaea,  227. 

'Phabidasf  the  Spartan  general,  feizes  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  iii.  331. 
Is  prote6ke'd  bv  Agefilaus,  332.     His  death,  349. 

Phantcianii  a  colony  of,  under  €admu8^  fettled  at  Thebes,  i.  ^,  In- 
'ftruAed  the  Greeks  in  navigation  and  commerce,  16. 

■Phrygian  invafion  of,  by  Agefilaus,  iii.  258.     Character  of  the  Phry- 

j    gians,  261. 

Phrynicus  preferves  the  Athenian  fleet  from  the  fuperior  fleet  of  the 
Pelopoiinefians,  iii.  12.  Counterads  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades, 
20.     He  aflifts  in  overturning  the  democracy,  24.     His  death,  31. 

Phrynon^  the  Athenian,  his  embafly  to  Philip  of  Macedon,*iv.  107. 
Is  fent  agiain,  no. 

Plytlidasy  the  Theban,  his  chara6ler,  iii.  334.  Engages  in  the  con- 
ipiracy  of  Pelopidas,  ibid, 

^Piridar^  the  great  Lyric  poet,  memoirs  of,  and  his  charafter,  i.  272. 

'    'His  works,  275.     His  charafteriftic  excellence,  277. 

.  His  houfe  and  family  fpared  by  Alexander  at  the  demolition  of 

.     Thebes,  iv.  250. 

'Ptraus,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  built  and  fortified  by  Themiflocles, 

"•  53- 
Pi/ay  caufe  of  the  war  between  that  city  and  Elis,  and  the  deftru6tion 

of  the  former,  ii.  86. 

PiJahJery    his  confpiracy  againft  the  democratical   government  of 

*  'Athens,  iii,2i.     Propofes  the  government  of  the  four  hundred, 

"   25.     Is  defeated  af'fea,  and  killed  by  Conon,  284. 

^Pyifirdfujff  how  he  acquired  the  fupreme  authority  of  Athens,  and  hit 

charader,  i  362.  ii.  116. 

'Pi/hi one  bf  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  his  rapacious  treatment  of 

.      Lyfias,  iii.  103. 

"PtttaiUiy  the  lawgiver  of  Mitilen^,  ii.  235. 

J^lague  at, Athens,  account. of,  ii.  223. 

Plataay  battle  of,  between  Paufanias  and  Mardonius,  i,  504. 

'The  city  of,  furprifed  by  the  Thebans,  ii.  214.     TJie'city  r»- 

cpyercd  by  a  ready  expedient  of  the  inhabitants,  215.     Is'  reduced 

'  by  the  Spartans,  233. 

Is  deilroyed  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  inhabitants  driven  into 

exile,  iii.  351. 

'Plato,  his  birth  and  education,  iii.  502.     Charafter  of  his  works, 

.  ibid.  Note,     His  travels,  and  fettlement  in  the  Academy,  ^04. 

General  charader  of  his  philofophy,*505 .     Difficulty  of  expl^n- 

ing  and  abridging  his   doftrines,  506.      His  great  vidws,  507. 

'His  theology,  tMd.     His  do6trih6  of  ideas,  509.      His  morals, 

cii.     His  account  of  the  origin  of  human  knowledge, 'c  13. 

^Qf  the-pdwiEirs  of -perception  aniintelledVs  15-    Of  the  paflions, 
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Ji6. ,  ipf  virtue,  5*7*     Was  i^lie.&rft  pI^ilofoi>her;arho  < 


,    .  .  ^^?Mom  .  

on  conclufive  arguments,  t|ie  (Jq^lrine  of  ^future  p:ate,  526. 
republic^  521.     His  genius  ^pd.char^ery  i^id.  '  jtompired  w|th 

SpcTates,  §2^,  -.,..,,    r  ♦  4 

fPiea/ure  and  pain,  how  analyfed  by  Epicurus,  iv.  445. 

,P'Uny^  .his  advice  to;Maximu3,  when, appointed  the  l^oman  goterijoi^ 

of  Greece,  ii.  1O3.     Note.  ........ 

Remarks  on  his  accounts  of  the. Grecian  artifl;Sjr.iii.^89.    ^^a^« 

491-  iVo/^.  454.  iVo/^.497;  iVi;^.  4 

Pluiarchf  his  account  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  at 

Sparta,  i,  13.3. 

Hischarad^er  of  Antiphon,  iii.  19.  Note* 
Plynteriay  the  anniverfiary  of,  .how  obferved  ^t  Athens,  iii.  50. 
Poetry i  and  mufic,    early  .  connected,  i.  236.       Wonderfiu  power 

of  the   GreK:ian  muiic,  248*.    CircumftaQ(:es  that  improved  the 

Grecian  poetry,  253«      Satire,  how  introduced,   257.     JElegy, 

358.     The  ode,  27^.     Influence  of  the  poetical  contefts  at  the 

public  gaipes,  285. 

State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  iv,403. 
Polemarchfts^  the  brother  of  Lyfias,  poifonedby  the  thirty  tyrants  of 

Athens,  iii.  104. 
Poliisf  the  Spartan  admiral,  defeated  by  the  Athenians  near  Naxos, 

iii.  34^.  , 

PolyhiadfSf  the  Spartan  general,  reduces  the  City  of  Olynthus,  iii* 

329- 

Polybiuft  his  erroneous  reprefentation  of  the  Athenian  hiftovy>,ii* 
108.  Note.  ^.      .    . 

Polycbares^  the  MefTenian,  how  defrauded  by  Euephnus  the  LacetJ^C'^ 
monian,  i.  159.     Fatal  confequences  of  this  tranfadUon^  i6i. 

PohcUtM^.  his  great  fcill  in  ftatuary,  iii.  488.. 

PofydamaS',  his  wife  adminiftration  in  Phanalus,  iii.  378*  Conference 
between  him  and  Jafon  of  «Pherae,  iUd*  Procures  for  Jafon  the 
fupreme  command  of  ThefTaly,  380. 

Pofulattony  vamty  perhaps  the  greateft  enemy  to,  ii.  \x. 

Porust  king,  difputes  the  paflage  of  Alexander  the, Great  over  the 
Hydafpes,  iv.  347.  His  fon. defeated  and  killed,  351.  He  is  de- 
feated, 353.  Is  re-inftated  by  Alexander,  ^^i .  Obtains  all  Alex- 
ander's Indian  acquiiitions,  562. 

PotidaOf  befieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  affiitedby  tde  CoiintliianSy 
ii.  199.     I9  reduced,  233. 

Power y  always  dangerous  to  liberty,  tmlefs  countera6led  by  wife 
cheeks^  iii.  469.  Judiciary,  in  the  Grecian,  republics,  how  abufed, 
470. 

PraxUekst  his  great.  flcilP  in  ftat;uary^iii.  488.  .His  two  Itatues  of 
Venus,  Hid* 

Priam,  king  of  Troy,  his  unfortunate  hiftory,  i,  40. 

Pi-0/rr/>,  judicial  df«ifio9s  of»  during  the.  heroic  ages  gf  Qreece,  i. 
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Profipist  the  Grecian  army  befieged  there  by  Meffabazust  the  Pei£aa 

general,  ii.  78.     The  Urecians  capitulate,  ilnd. 
Protogeneit  the  painter,  patronifed  by  Apelles,  iv.  408. 
Proverhf  current  precepts  of  moral  mftniCUon,  before  morality  was 

reduced  to  a  fyitem,  11. 129. 
P/ammmitwt  king  of  Egypt»  reduced  by  Cambyfes,  king  of  Perfia, 

PJyttaleaf  the  ifland  of,  occupied  by  the  flower  of  the  Perfian  infantry^ 
preyious'to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  i.  473 .  Where  they  are  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Greeks,  478* 

Pyiui,  fordfied  by  Demo(thene8»  iL  275.  Attack  of,  by  the  Spar- 
tans, 276.  ^ 

PfrgoUlcti  his  eminence  aa  an  engraver  on  gems,  iv.  406. 

P^tbo^  account  of  his  philofophy,  iv.  449. 

Pythagoras i  his  hiftory,  ii*  19.  Caufe  of  the  fabulous  relations  of 
his  travelst  aq.  His  acquifitions  in  Egypt,  22.  His  definition  of 
a  philofopher/23.  Is  highly  honoured  in  Italy  for  his  talents  and 
l<6vning,  25.  His  manner  of  life,  thid.  Eneds  a  reformation 
m  the  manners  of  the  •citizens  of  Crotona,  26.  Forms  his  difciples 
into  an  exclufive  fociety  fecured  by  fymbolical  tefts,  27,  His 
politics,  28*  His  morality,  30.  His  fyftem  of  education,  31. 
His  rules  for  the  condud  of  his  difciples,  %%.  Conformity  of  thefe 
with  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus,  33 .  Origin  of  the  fi^ions  con- 
cerning him,  34^  His  death,  36*  His  difciples  in  Magna  Graecia 
deftroyed,  41. 

PytUaf  the  Prieftefs  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  her  mode  of  delivering  the 
orades  there,  i  1 14.  ^  ,      . 

Pythian  games^  occaflon  of  their  inftitution,  and  defcnption  of,  i. 
226. 

Python  of  Byzantium,  his  chara£ker  and  embafly  from  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  to  Athens,  iv.  i66. 

R 

Rennell,  major,  afcertains  the  place  where  Alexander  the  Great  cmfled 
the  Indus,  iv.  346.  Note.  His  account  of  the  eaftem  boundary  of 
Alexander's  conquefts,  360.  Note^ 

Refignationf  the  Stoical  do£bine  of,  iv.  440. ' 

Rbapfodij^s  of  the«Greeks^  their  high  authority  and  influence  on  fo- 
ciety, i.  253, 

Rhegium  fettled  by  Greeks,  i.  178.  204. 

Rhythm  of  ancient  mufic^  how  regidated,  i.  244. 

Romans f  their  religion  mere  plagisuifin  from  that  of  the  Greeks^  i,  63. 
Note^ 

Send  deputies  to  Athens,  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Solon's  laws,  ii. 
103.  Note.    DiflFerence  between  the  Roman  and  Athenian  govern- 
ments, 113.  Note.  ^ 
Conquer  the  weftem  divlfion  of  Alexander's  empire^  iv.  399. 
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Rovffeau^  Jean  Jac^ues^  from  whence  he  derived  the  rational  andprac* 

tical  parts  of  his  fyflem  of  education^  ii.  32.  Note* 
Roxandf  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  taken  prifoner  by  Alexander  the 

Greats  and  married  by  him»  iv.  530. 

S' 

Sacred  h^ni  of  Thebans,  account  of,  iii.  363.    Battle  of  Le^dra^ 

368- 
'  war,  the  origin  and  principal  events  of,  i.  2i8.     Sacred  yfnx 

againft  the  Phocians,  a  hiftory  of,  iv.  44. 
Sagest  the  feven  peculiarly  diflinguifhed  among  the  Greek  philofophers* 

ii.  127. 
SaUtbuSf  a  Spartan  general,  goes  to  the  relief  of  Mitilen^,  befieged 

by  the  Athenians,  ii.  240.     Is  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians, 

Salanus^  fea  engagement  off  that  ifland  between  the  Grecians  and 

Perfians,  i.  475.  » 

SamoSf  why  favoured  by  the  Perfians  after  the  reduftion  of  MfletuSy 

and  defolation  of  lonia^  i*  381. 

Revolt  of  the  Athenian  ^troops  there,  againft  the  tynmny  of  the 

four  hundred,  iii.  27.     Is  reduced  by  Lylander,  96. 
Sanaf  a  canal  cut  through  the  ifthmus  of,  by  Xerxes,  i.  421. 
Sandanu,  his  prudent  advice  to  Croefus  king  of  Lydia,  i.  318. 
Sangala  befieged  and  taken  hy  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  358. 
Sardanapaliu^  king  of  Afiyna,  his  tomb  defcribed,  iv.  280. 
Sardesf  battle  of,  between  Cyrus  and  Croefus,  i.  3  2 1 .     The  city  taken 

by  Cyrus,  326.     Is  retaken  and  deftroyed  by  the  Athenians,  370. 

But  inftantly  recovered,  ibid. 
Satire  in  poetry,  the  origin  of,  accounted  for,  L  257. 
Sat^rus  the  player,  fignu  inftance  of  his  friendfhip  for  ApoUophaneSt 

IV.  102.  Note. 
Sciences^  flate  of,  i.  86.  ii.  292.  iii.  505.  iv.  ^09. 
Scionet  the  city  of,  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  inhabitants 

maiiacred,  ii.  326. 
Sculpture^  of  the  Grecian  artifts,  the  moft  celebrated  monttmentt  of, 

pointed  out,  ii.  170.    Charaderiftic  excellence  of,  173.    The  ex* 

preiEon  of  compared  with  the  literary  compofitibns  of  their  poets 

and  orators,  174. 
Scytale^  in  the  Spartan  law3,  explained,  ii.  6o» 
Seuthesj  a  Thracian  adventurer,  takes  the  troops  under  Xenophon  into 

his  fervice,  iii.  235.     Condudis  them  after  a  feail  to  inftant  adion 

237.     Recovers  his  hereditary  dominions  by  their  affiftance,  338. 

His  ingratitude,  239. 
Sicily f  cok>nization  of,  ^y  Grecians,  u.  lo.   Revolutions  in  that  iflandf 

334.     A  general  congrefs  of  die  ftates  of,  3^8.     Deftrudion  of 

Leontium,  ibid.    Siege  of  Syracufe,  363.    Miferabk  retreat  of 

the  Athenians9  40l. 
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How'  withdrawn  from  £Ke  f^here  of  Grecian  poKtfcs,  itr.  162. 
^8  invaded  hj  the  CarthagfnTans,  163.  Their  eiceflfive  cruelties 
tow^ds  the  inhabitant's,  1 6$.  Characters  of  the  two  Dibnyfiufes, 
171.  The  ifland  reduced  to  tife6  Condition  of  a  Romafn  province, 
176. 

SichuSi  hia.qharad^er,  and  the  important  enterprife.he  wc^s  intrufted 
yrWx  by  Themifl-ocles;  i.  473.     Hia  fecOnd  commiflibli  to  Xerxes, 
^482.         .      .    , 

ficyorif  the  government  of,  usurped  by  Euphron,  iir.  431.  A  fchool 
of  painting  formed  there  by  Eupompus,  490. 

Sitiope;  its  fituation,  and  by  whom  built,  lii.  224. 

Sixty 9  account  of  the  profligate  club  of,  at  Athens,  iv.  227*   • 

Social  war  of  Athens,  niftdfy  of,  iii.  aSo* 

Society^  the  narrow  fphere  or  human  faculties  and  purfuits,  in  the  »• 
fancy  of,J;  i.  An  idea  of  property  in  land,  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant fteps  in  the  progrefs  of,  12.  Politrca!,  during  the  heroic 
ages  of  Greece,  a  review  of,  66.  The  reciprocal  obligations  of, 
unfolded  by  utility,  71.  p    ''\  • 

Socrates  detepU  the  9x%%  of  the  Sophiils,  ii.  1 35.  His  education  and 
chara6ier,  136.  His  phiiofophy,  138.  Is  aflifted  by  the  tragic 
poets,  139.  His  views  counteracted  by  the  wiiters  of  the  old  co- 
medy, 143 .  Is  fediiced  by  the  arts  of  Afpafia,  157.  Attachment 
between  hiih  and  Alcibiades,  31?^.  Condemns  the  expedition  to 
Sicily,  349. 

Oppofes  the  irregular  coridem nation  of  the  admirals  accufed 
for  imfconduA  at  Arginuffae,  iii,  78.  The  principal  caufes  of 
his  profecutiori,  128.  The  artifices  of  his  adcufers^  129,  His 
defence,  131.  .Is  condemned,  1^3.  He  refufes  to  efcape  from 
pxjfon,'  137.  His  converfatidn  with  his  friends  on  the  lafl  day  of 
.  his  life,  J  39.  His  declared  motiye  for  writing  a  hymn  to  Apollo, 
141 .  His  opinion  of  fuicide,,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
ibid.  Is  warned  to  die,  144.  His  death,  145.  The  Athenians 
repent,  and  nonour  his  memory,  146.  His  principal  difciples 
and  followers,  147.     Philofophers  who  mifreprefented  his  tenets, 

Solon  of  Athens  reftores  and  improves  the  inftitutions  of  Tfhefeus, 
i.  213.  Animates  the  AmphiAyonic  couttcil  to  revenge  the  vic- 
lation  of  the  teniple  at  Delphi,  218.  Advifcs  the  confecration 
6f  ^he,  Cirrhean  plain  to  fulfil  the  oraid'e,  224.  His  converfation 
t^th  Crcetus,  king  of  Lydia,  305,     His  fummary  of  human  life. 

Relieves  the  Athenians  from  the  mifery  and  confuiion  occafioned 
by  the  laws  of  Draco^  ii.  io6»  His  exalted  charafter,  ibid.  His 
relation!  concerning  property,  108.  New  models  the  govem- 
ynent,,/^/^.  Hill  inftitutions  fui'ted  t6  the  times,  109.  His  divi^ 
iion  of  the  citizens,  ilo.  The  fenate,  lit.  The  nine  archons, 
i  1 2 .  The  areopagus,  n  « .  Happy  tendetrcy  ahd  extenfive  fcope 
pf  liislaws,  ibid^     His  fyftem  of  education,  115. 

SoJicUs, 
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S^Iejtf  th^  Coriniliian  4^puty  at  Sparta^  his,  {peech  again^  the 
propo£al  £or  reftoring  Hippias  to  the  govenu^eat  of  Athen%  i. 
367.         '  // 

Sophtflt  of  Greece,  a  hiftory  of,  H-  13$. 

Sparta^  occafion  of  Lycurgus  being  driven  from  thence,  i.  raj. 
'^he  principal  objed  of  Lycurgus's  legiflation,  127.  His  ^ftri- 
btttion  of  political  power,  1^4.     Inftitution  of  the  ephori,  -and 

',  nature  pf  their  ofEce^  130.  Laws  concerning  property,  131. 
The  ule  of  iron  money  introduced,  133.  Eife^s  of  thefe  i^fti- 
tutions,  ibid.  Review  of  Spartan  manners,  135.  Their  milir 
tary  charadler  and  inflitutiohs,  137.  The  womeia,  141.  Edu- 
cation of  children,  143.  Peculiar  difcipline  of  t^e  youth,  ^44, 
Paternal  authority,  147.  Coincidence  of  the  inftitutions.  of 
Lycurgus  with  thofe  01  the  heroic  ages,  148.  Causes  which  un- 
dermined  the  felicity  of  Sparta^  159.  Expedient  of  Lycurgus 
to  fecure  the  obfervance  of  his  Jaws^   15JS.     Defcription  of  La- 

.  conia,  155.  The  people,  156.  How  Sparta,  the  capital,  gaiied 
the  afcendency  over  the  othe?  cities  iu  Laconia,  157.  Caufes  of 
the  war  with  JWeffenia,  158.  The  Spartans  feiz©  Ampheia,  162. 
And  ravage  the  country,  164.  Indecifive  battle  with  the  Mefle^* 
aians,  170.  End  of  the  firft  Meflenian  war,  J76.  Origin  of 
the  clafs  of  inhabitants  termed  Partheniae,  179.  Confpirac^r  of 
^h^  Parthepisp  with  the  Helots,  ibid.  Revolt  of  the  Meffenians, 
18 1,  j^sittle  pf  Derse,  182.  The  Spartans  commanded  by  the 
oracle  to  aik  a  general  from  Athens,  and  receive  the  poet  Tyr* 
taeus,  184.  Tyrtsejas  animates  them  to  purfue  the  war>  J  88.  End 
of  the  fecond  MelJeoian  war,  by  the  redudiiou  of  Pini,  200. 
Infolent  pppreiSpn  of  th^  Meffenians,  212.  Alliance  with  Croe- 
fus,  king  of  Lydia,  315.  State  of,  at  the  time  pf  the  battje  of 
Sardes,,.  322.  Defeat  of  the  Argives,  3^3 •  Deputies  fent  tp 
obferve  the  motions  of  Cyras,  336.  The  pvertures  pf  Arifta*. 
gpras  to  involve  the  Spartans  in  a  war  with  the  I'erfians,  re- 
jejSied,  358.  The  Spartans  endeavour  to  form  a  confederacy  to 
check  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  365.  DomeiUc  diffenfions 
between  Cleomenes  aod  Demaratus,  415.  The  ftraits  of  Ther- 
mopylae defended  by  King  Lepnidas,  433 . .  Sperthies  and  Bulis 
(devote  themfekes  for  their  country,  435.  The  atonement  refufed 
by  Xerxes>  who  fepds  deputies  to  treat  with  the  Spartans,  4369 
Memorable  Rattle  of  Thermopylae,  447. ,  Addrefs  of  the  Sp^rtai) 
ambaffadors  to  ^he  Athenians  in  the  prefence  of  Mardonius^  488* 
They  defert  th^  Athenians,  and  attend  folely  to  their  own  fecurity, 

49?- 

Remonilrate  with  the  Athenians  on  the  fpi^tifying  of  tl^eir  city, 

ii.  49.  Artful  embafiy  of  Themiftocles  to  Sparta,  50.  Treachery 
pf  Paufaniasy  ^6,  The  city  of  Sparta  d^ftroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, 84.  Revolt  of  the  Helots  and  Meffenians, '  i^/V.  The 
Peloponnefiiins  endeavour  to  engag;e  the  Spartans  to  afiUt  them 
.  s^gainl^  the  A^h^iiiansi  200.  Pacific  i:ouncfl  of  kijng  Archida- 
^  K  K  4  mus. 
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inu8>  204.  The  Spartans  engage  in  the  Peloponnefiaa  war,  20j[« 
Operations  of  the  Spartan  fleet,  25 1  The  blocking  up  of  their 
troops  in  Spaderia  reduces  the  Spartans  to  folicit  peace  at  Athens, 
278.  Their  overtures  reieded,  280.  They  apply  again,  285. 
They  affift  the  revolt  of  Macedonia,  293*  Bafe  treatment  of  the 
Helots,  294.  Truce  concluded  with  Athens,  300  Peace  con- 
cluded wito  Athens,  304.  Mutual  difcontents  generated  between 
3>arta  and  Athens,  315.  Renewal  of  the  war,  317*  Battle  of 
antinssa,  323. 

Preparations  for  taking  advanta^  of  the  Athenian  misfortunes, 
iii.  6.  Intrigue  of  Alcibiades  with  Timea,  13.  Charader  of 
Ly&nder,  now  made  commander  of  the  Peloponnefian  forces, 
52.  Battle  of  JEgos-Potamos,  84.  The  coafts  and  iilands 
of  Afia  and  Europe  reduced  by  Lyfander,  88.  The  city  o{ 
Athens  taken  by  Ly&nder,  94.  Rapacity  and  cruelty  of 
the  Spartan  government,  96.  The  Spartans  invade  £lis,  160. 
Suhiue  the  £lians,  161  •  Affift  Cyrus  in  aflerting  his  pre- 
tentions to  the  throne  of  Perfia,  183.  Incur  the  refentroent 
of  Artaxerxes  by  this  meafure,  241.  Thimbron  fent  to  defend 
the  iBolian  cities,  243.  Dercyllidas  fent  to  fuperfede  him, 
244.  Death  of  Agis  and  difputed  fucceflion  to  the  crown,  249. 
Ageiilaus  declared  fucceffor,  250,  Cinadon*s  confpiracy,  iiui, 
A  jealoufy  of  the  Spartan  power  excited  in  the  feveral  Grecian 
fiates,  by  the  policy  ot  Tithraufles,  2  67  •  The  Spartans  take  arms 
aeainil  the  Thebans,  270*  A  league  formed  aeainft  Sparta, 
which  occafions  Ageiilaus  to  be  recalled  from  the  eaft,  275, 
PifJEUider  defeated  by  fea,  at  Cnidus,  284.  Solicit  peace  wiui 
Perfia  on  the  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens,  295.  The  Spartans 
accept  the  terms  dilated  by  Artaxentes,  305.  By  what  motives 
they  were  influenced  iii  this  tranfa^ion,  310.  Benefits  derived 
from  this  peace,  311.  Their  ambitious  vitws  on  this  occafion, 
313.  Their  haughty  meifage  to  the  Maiitinaeans,  316^  Hard 
conditions  impofed  on  the  inhabitants  when  the  town  viras  reduced 
by  AReflpolis,  ^18.  The  Spartans  aflume  a  regulating  power 
over  &e  republic  of  Phlius,  ^19.  Application  of  the  towns 
Acanthus  and  ApoUonia  againft  the  Olynthiaa confederacy,  321. 
War  commenced  m  Macedon,  325.  Death  of  Ageiipolis,  327. 
Acceflion  of  Cleombrbtns,  328.  The  citadel  of  Thebes  feized 
by  Phoebidas,  331.  War  in  Beeotia,  343.  hotfes  by  fea,  349. 
A  congrefs  of  the  Grecian  ftates  held  at  Sparta,  352.  Debate 
between  Agefilaus  and  Epaminondas,  35*6.  Reflections  on  this 
altercation,  358.  Cleombrotus  afiembles  the  Spartan  forces  on 
the  plain  of  Leu6ira,  364.  Their  troops  defeated  there  by  Epa- 
minondas, 368.  Singrular  behaviour  of  the  Spartans  on  this  event, 
372.  They  in  vain  attempt  to  recover  their  authority  in  Arcadia, 
391.  Laconia  invaded  by  the  Thebans,  393.  General  confter- 
nation  at  the  devaftation  of  the  country,  394. ^  A  defenfive  al- 
liance negociated  at  Athens,  398*  Tlus  alliance  extended  and 
f  f  confirmed 
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confinned^  406.  Treaties  concluded  with  Dionyfiu8»  tyrant  of 
Sicily ;  and  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Pcrfia,  407.  They  take  the  field 
againil  the  Arcadians,  411.  Battle  of  Midea,  412.  The  Spar* 
tan  allies  folicit  penniffion  to  negociate  peace  with  Thebes  for  them- 
felTes,  435.  Attempt  of  EpaminonoEis  to  furprife  the  city  of 
Sparta,  454. 

The  Spartans  incur  the  refentment  &f  the  Amphidyonic  coun- 
cil, IT.  43*  They  claim  the  fuperintendance  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  126.  Philip  of  Macedon  required  to  check  their  info- 
lence  by  the  Amphidyonic  council,  152.  They  fblicit  the  af- 
fiftanceofthe  Athenians,  153.  The  Spartan  territories  ravaged 
by  philip,  16 it  The  Spartans  take  arms  agsdnft  Macedon  du- 
ring the  abfence  of  Alexander,  but  are  reduced  by  Antipater, 

333- 

Spelmaui  Mn  a  miftake  of,  in  tranflatin^  Xenophon,  correded,  iii. 
19a-     Note. 

SphaSeriaf  a  body  of  Spartan  forces  blocked  up  there  by  the  Athe* 
nians,  ii.  277.  Is  obftinately  defended,  280.  How  reduced, 
284. 

Sphodriasj  the  Spartan  general,  how  induced  to  attempt  the  Piraeus 
of  Athens,  iii.  345.     Fails,  and  is  difgraced,  346. 

Spitamenes  betrays  Beifus  the  murderer  ot  Darius,  iv.  324.  Oppofes 
Alexander,  325.     His  death,  327. 

SporadeSf  derivationof  the  nameof  thofe  iflands,  iii.  284, 

Stadium  in  the  Grecian  public  games,  explained,  i.  228. 

Statuary^  ftate  of,  at  the  clofe  of  the  focial  war  of  Athens,  iii,  487. 

Sthenelaides^  one  of  the  Spartan  ephori,  ftirs  up  the  Sf^artans  to  jom 
in  the  Peloponnefian  war  againft  Athens,  ii.  205. 

Sfoici/m,  the  nanie  of,  whence  derived,  iii.  149.  Note.  iv.  417. 
Tenets  of,  433. 

Strabo,  his  obfervation  on  the  firft  hiftorians  of  Attica,  i.  4.  Note. 

,  juflifies  the  report  of  Bacchus's  expedition  to  India,  iv. 
344.  Note. 

Superftitiofiy  its  caufes  and  operation  in  Greece,  i.  60. 

Sybarls^  the  city  of,  by  whom  founded,  and  its  fituation,  ii.  11 » 
Conquered  by  Milo  of  Crotona,  35. 

Syennefis,  governor  of  Cilicia,  fecures  himfelf  from  the  arms  of  Cy- 
rus by  the  means  of  his  wife  Epyaxa,  iii.  187. 

Scyllias  of  Scione  difcovers  the  Perfian  ftratagems  to  the  commander 
of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Artemifi'um,  i.  455. 

^r^rtf/^  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  ii.  10*  Reign  of  Gelon,  36. 
Reign  of  Hieron,  335.  Expulfion  of  Thrafybul^s,  and  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  democracy,  336  The  tyranny  of  this  city  dif- 
trails  the  whole  ifland,  3.^8,  The  city  defcribed,  363.  Appre* 
lienfions  of  the  citizens  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 
364.  The  ftratagem  of  Nicias  to  feize  the  city,  365.  The 
fcheme  defeated,  367.  Nicias  gains  a  viftory  over  them,  3-69. 
Diftrefs  and  relief  of  the  city,  376.     The  befiegers  defeated  in  a 

general 
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•  ffeneral  engagement,  38I7.  Tlwy  are  defeated  ?kgajn,  3^7.  Mi- 
terabk  retreat  of  the  i^theQlanSs  40.J. 

Baoi(hment  of  IjermocrateSf  iii.  39.     Revolutions  of  Syracufe, 
171*     Is  taken  by  MarceUus  the  Roman  general,  176. 

T 

Tarentum  fettled  by  Greeks,  L  17^,  180. 

Taochiansf  their  defperate  oppoiitionto  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon 
and  Cheirifophus,.  iii.  218, 

Tarfutf  on  what  occafion  plundered  by  the  Grecian  troops  of  Cyrusy 
iii.  188. 

Taurusy  mount,  a  description  of,  iv.  340. 

Tasatlesy  an  lodi^  prince,  mutuyal  generoiity  between  him  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  iv.  346. 

Tegeoy  feizure  of  the  Elian  deputies  there  by  the  Arcadians^  who 
partook  of  the  plunder  of  Olympia,  iii.  450.  Is  chofen  by  Epji- 
minondas  ^s.a  place  of  rendezvous  for  his  troops,  453. 

Tcgeami  their*  cont^ft  with  the  Athenians  in  the  confederate  army,  i. 
500. 

Titans,   defert. their  country,  ^v^^hen  attacked  by  the   Periians,    i. 


brother  of  Agefilau§,  inveiUthe  city  of  Olynthus,  iii.  325, 
is  killed,  327. 
Tellusf  the  Athenian,  why  prpnoimced  a  happy  man  by  Solon,  i. 

305- 
Tempe,  the  valley  of,  defcrij>ed,  i.  427.  Is  occupied  by  Themiftocles 
to  ftem  the  progrefs  of  Xerxes,  42s.     For  what  re^Ton  abandoned, 

429- 
Teriba%us,  his  treacherous  behaviour  to  the  Greeks  in  their  retreat 

through  Armenia,  iii.  217.     His  negociations  with  Antalcidas, 

«98» 
Terpander  of  Leibos,  his  hiftory,  i.  268. 
Thaksi  the  poet,  difpofes  the  Spartans  to  receive  the  laws  of  Lycur- 

gus,  i.  128. 
— ^— ,  the  Milefian,  hiei  fcientifical  difcoveries,  ii.  129.     His  fchool 

and  fucceflbrs,  130I 
Thafof,  fome  account  of  th«  colony  fettled  there,  i.  260. 
Theatre^  Grecian,  circumftances  which  rendered  it  extremely  liable 

to  abufe,  iii.  473. 
Tbehcy  queen  of  Theflaly,  her  interview  with  Pelopidas  during  his 

confinement,  iii.  426. 
Tbehesf  founded  by.Cidmus,  i.  8.     Origin  of  the  war  of,  25. 

Revolt  of  the  inferior  cities'^of  Boeotia  from,  ii.  91.     Thebans 

fuiprife  the  city  of  Platssa,  214.     The  invaders  deftroyed,  216. 
How  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sparta,  iii.  270.     Battle  of  Coro- 

nsea,  285.      The  Thehans  compelled  tp  agree  to  the  terms  of 

peace  dilated  by  Artaxerxes,  307.     The  citadel  of,  betrayed  to 

rboebidas  the  Spartsu)»  -329.    Confpiracy  of  tlie  Thet>an  exiles, 

\  •  353^ 
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533.  Circoittftances  attending  its  execution,  335.  The  hetit  ot 
the  ariftocratic  party  killed,  337.  The  democratic  gOTernintnt 
reftored,  340.  The  citadel  itco^red  from  the  Spartang^  341. 
Scheme  of  the  Thebans  to  produce  a  rupture  between  Athens  and 
pparta,  344.  Their  cruel  treatment  of  the  Bceotian  cities,  351. 
Epaminondas  fent  as  deputy  to  the  Grecian  congrefs  at  Sparta,  353. 
Reflexions  on  his  condud  there,  358.  Account  of  the  facred  band^ 
363.  Battle  of  Leudra,  367.  Invafion  of  Laconia,  393.  A 
neutrality  granted  to  the  Spartan  allies  at  their  iblicitation,  440. 
Battle  of  Cynofcephalae,  442.  Tfte  Thebans  deftroy  the  city  Or-. 
chomenus,  444.  ■  Battle  of  Mantinaea/  459. 

Engage  in  the  facred  war  ag^nft  Phocis,  iv.  48.  Their  cmjwffy 
to  PhiSip  of  Macedon,  127.  Their  tyranny  over  the  Boeotians, 
142.  The  Thebans  perfuaded  by  Demofthenes  to  unite  with  the 
Athenians  againft  Philip,  217.  Battle  of  Cheronaea,  219.  Why 
the  Thebans  were  harfhly  treated  by  Philip,  224.  Demolition  of 
Thebes  by  Alexander  the  Great,  248. 
Tbemiftoclesf  his  charafter  and  pretenfions  to  the  command  of  the 
Athenian  forces,  compared  with  thofe  of  Ariftides,  i.  407 i  Their 
rivalfhip,  409.  Deftroys  the  fleets  of  JEgina  and  Corey ra,  413. 
Exhorts  his  countrymen  to  keep  up  their  mihtary  ftrength  by  land 
and  by  fea,  414,  Endeavours  to  ftem  the  inroad  of  Xerxes  at  the 
vale  of  Temp^,  429.  Advifes  the  Athenians  to  truft  to  their  fleet, 
in  obedience  to  the  -oracle,  430.  His  expedient  to  detach  the 
lonians  from  the  Perfians,  460.  His  prudent  advice  tothcGrrecian 
fleet,  470.  His  ftratagem  to  draw  Xerxes  to  a  naval  engagement 
before  the  Grecian  fleet  feparated,  473.  Is  joined  by  his  old 
rival  Ariftides,  474.  Battle  of  Salamis,  475.  His  fcheme  to 
accelerate  the  flight  of  Xerxes,  481.  Honours  conferred  on  him, 
and  his  conduft  after  his  viftory,  485. 

Perfuades  the  Athenians  to  fortify  rather  than  adorn  their  city, 

ii.  49.     Hisembaflfy  to  Sparta,  50.      Builds  the  Pirseus,  53.     Is 

accufed  by  the  Spartans  as  an  accomplice  with  Paufauias,  64.  His 

banifliment  and  death,  465. 

Theoclesy  the  Meflenian  diviner,  devotes  himfelf  to  death  at  Eira,  to 

intimidate  the  befiegers,  i.  199- 
Theogony  in  poetry,  explained,  i.  253.     Note. 
Theop'ompusy  his  cnaraAer  of  the  aflociates  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv. 

71.  Note. 
Theramenes  reftores  the  democracy  at  Athens,  iii.  33.     His  embafly 
to  Sparta,  on  the  fiege  of  Athens  by  Lyfander,  91 .     As  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  of  Athens  endeavours  to  mitigate  the  odious  oppref- 
iions  of  his  colleagues,  105.  Is  accufed  by  Critias,  107.     His  de- 
fence, 108.     Is  violently  dragged  to  death,  no. 
ThermopyU^  the  ftraits  of,  defcribed,  i.  431.     Are  guarded  by  the 
Greeks  to  ftem  the  progrefs  of  Xerxes,  ibid.    An  attack  of  the 
Perfians  repulfed,  440,     Memorable  battle  of,  447.    The  The- 
bans 
> 
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bans  defer!  to  the  Perfiaxis,  448.    Monuments  ere&ed  in  memoiy 

of  this  battle^  449. 

Philip  of  Macedon  flopped  there  by  the  Athenians,  iv.  60. 

Seized  by  Philip,  1 1 1 . 
Thefeus^  his  voyage  to  Crete,  and  treatment  by  Minos,  i.  30.     In- 
'   troduces  the  Cretan  inftitutions  into  Attica,  32. 
Thejfalut  impeaches  Alcibiades  of  impiety,  ii.  358 . 
Theffialy^  great  part  of,  reduced  undev  the  dominion  of  Jafcn  of  Phene, 

m.  377.     Jaibn  afiaifinated,  385.      Revolutions  of  this  country 

after  the  death  of  Jafon,  414.    The  TheiTahans  apply  to  Thebes 

for  protection  againfl  their  king  Alexander,  44^ .    Battle  of  Cynof- 

cephalac,  442. 

The  affairs  of  that  country  fettled  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 

iv.  34.  Why  Philip  fele^ed  his  friends  from  amon^  the  Thefialians, 

71.     Is  reduced  by  Philip  to  a  Macedonian  province,  ico. 
Thimbron  is  fent  from  Sparta  to  aflift  the  £olian  cities  agamfl  Tifla- 

pheme?,  iii.  243.     Is  reinforced  by  the  Greek  troops  under  Xeno- 

phon,  ibid*     His  repulfe  at  Lariffa  occafions  his  recal,  244. 
Tbraccy  the  coaft  of,  reduced  by  Cimon  the  Grecian  commander, 

ii.  68.     Expedition  of  Brafidas  the  Spartan  general  to,  295. 
The  commotions  there  fettled,  and  the  country  reduced  to  a 

Macedonian  province,  by  Philip,  iv.  ^^ . 
Thrafybulus^  kmg  of  Syracufe,    his  charader  and  expulfion  from 

Sicily,  ii.  336.  ; 

,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  his  expedient  to  difpofe  Alyattes 

king  of  Lydia  to  peace,  i.  299. 

>  of  Athens,  heads  an  infurreAion  in  the  camp  at  Samos 


againfl  the  abettors  of  the  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred,  iii.  27. 
Condu6ls  Alcibiades  to  the  camp,  28.  *  Gains  a  naval  vi&pry  over 
the  Peloponnefians,  34.  He  impeaches  Alcibiades  in  the  Athenian 
affembly,  ^.  His  chara£ler,  113.  Seizes  Phrygia,  and  defeats 
the  thirty  tyi-ants,  114.  Surprifes  the  Pirsus,  116  Gives  the 
tyrants  another  defeat,  117.  His  proclamation  to  the  vanquifhed 
fugitives,  118.  Is  invefled  in  the  Perseus  by  Lyfander,  120. 
Returns  to  the  city  through  the  mediation  of  Paufanias,  122* 
Procures  a  general  amnelly,  1 25.  His  naval  enterprifes  and  death, 
301. 
Thrafyllus  encourages  the  revolt  in  the  Athenian  camp  at  Samos, 
againfl  the  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred,  iii.  27.  Suffers  a  defeat 
at  Ephefus,  46.     Regains  his  honour  before  the  walls  of  Abydus, 

Thucydidesj  general  remarks  on  his  hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefiui  war, 
t  3.  NdU.,  His  adlivity  as  Athenian  conunander  ol  Thafos,  299. 
Is  banifhed  by  the  Athenians,  300. 

His  charaAer  of  Hyperbolus,  iii.  Note,  His  youthful  admi- 
ration of  Herodotus,  and  his  own  charader  as  an  hiflorian,  154. 
Comparifon  between  him  and  Herodotus,  156.  His  work  conti- 
nued by  Xenophon,  158. 

4  .     .    Thyrea^ 
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Thyrea,  the  poflei&on  of>  contefted  by  the  Spartans  and  the  Argives^ 

Tigris t  contrivance  for  the  paffage  of  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon 

over  that  river,  iii.  215. 
Timagorcui  the  Athenian  deputy  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  feconds 

the  arguments  of  Pelopidas,  the  Theban  deputy  there,  iii.  424. 

Is  condemned  to  death,  ibid*  Note. 
Timandra^  the  miftrefs  of  Alcibiades,  isfpared  by  thofe  Who  put  hinj 

to  deaUi,  iii.  1 13. 
Thnantbei^  the  Grecian  painter,  hw  great  power  of  expreffion,  iii. 

493- 
TimocJeaf  a  Theban  matron,  herheroifm,  iv:  251. 

Timoleon  puts  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  Dionyfius  the  younger,  in  Sy- 
racufe^Jii.  176. 

Tifamenety  king  of  Lacedaemon,  difpoiTefled  of  his  dominions  by  the 
Heracleidae,  i.  98.     His  death,  ibid, 

Ttjfapbernts^  the  Perfian  general,  is  fent  by  Darius  Nothus  to  quell 
the  revolt  in  Afia  Minor,  iii.  5.  Proteds  Alcibiades  from  the 
refentment  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  15.  Accufes  Cyrus  of  trea- 
fon,  132.  Concludes  a  truce  \vith  the  Grecian  army  after  the 
battle  of  Cynaxa,  179.  His  treachery,  203.  Seizes  the  Gre- 
cian generals,  204.  Is  rewarded  by  Artaxerxes  with  the  ipoils  of 
Cyrus, '  242.  Attacks  the  iEolian  cities  under  the  Spartan  go- 
vernment, ibid.  His  treaty  with  Dercyllidas,  248.  His  trea- 
cherous negociations  with  Agefilaus,  257.  Is  deceived  by  the  mi- 
litary policy  of  Agefilaus,  258.  Is  put  to  death  by  Artaxerxes, 
362. 

Tttbraufiesy  is  employed  by  Artaxerxes  to  put  TifTaphemes  to  death, 
'  and  to  fucceedto  his  command  in  Lower  Afia,  iu.  262.    Sends  an 
embafly  to  Agefilaus,  263.     Corrupts  leading  men  in  the  feveral 
Grecian  flates,  267. 

Tragedy^  Greek,  the  origin  of;  ii.  145,  How  diftinguifhed  from 
comedy,  146. 

TreHfondf  hofpitable  reception  of  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon  and 
Cheirifophus  in  that  city,  iii.  225.  Its  prefent  ftate  defcribed, 
from  Toumefort,  ibid.  Note, 

Trenchesf  battle  of,  between  the  SparUns  and  Meffenians,  i. 
189. 

Trcyr,  review  of  the  Grecian  armament  fent  againfl  that  city,  i.  37 . 
The  kingdom  of,  defcribed,  38.  Derivation  of  the  names  Troas 
and  Ilion,  39.  Caufes.of  the  Trojan  war^  40.  Is  befieged  by 
the  Greeks,  44.  Is  taken  and  deflroyed,  45.  Its  fubfequent  hil- 
tory,  iHd. 

Truth,  the  love  of,  natural  to  man,  iv.  434. 

TymstUf  the  firll  hiftorian  who  arranged  his  narrative  according  to  the 
Olympij^,  i.  4.  Note. 

Tyndareui,  king  of  Sparta^  adventures  of  his  daughter  Helen,  i.  41. 

Tyrantp 
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Ty^ontf  in  Grecian  hiftoiy,  the  true  import  of  the  terni  explained,  i. 

299.     Note. 
Tyrants^  thirty,  eftablifhed  over  the  city  of  Athwis,  after  its  redudiqn 

by  Lyfander,  iii.  100.     Their  rapacious  ^nd  cruel  condudt,  101. 

Are   oppofed  by  Thrafybulua,    113.      They  retire  to   Eleufis, 

1 15.     Are  defeated  by  Thrafybulus,    117.     They  are  depofed, 

1 18. 
TyrCi  embaifies  from  that  city  to  Alexander  the  Great,  iv;  292. 

Defcription  of  the  city,  293 .     The  city  befieged  by  Alexander, 

294.     The  inhabitants  reduce^,  301. 
TyrUusy  the  Athenian  poet,  fent  to  command  the  Spartans  againft 

the  MeiTenians^  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,,  j.  i.^^.     Animates  the 

Spartans  to  perfeverein  the  war*  188. 

V  .       ..' 

Vanity ^t  perhaps  the  greateft  enemy  to  population,  ii.  13. 

Venus y  encomium  on  the  Ctiidian  flatue  of,  iii.  488. 

ViSors^  at  the  Olympic  games,   their  emulation  and  rewards,  i. 

284. 
Virtue^  the  origin  and  nature  of,  according  to  Plato,  iii.  381. 

Moral  inquiry  into,  on  the  principles  of  the  Peripatetics,  iv. 

424.     How  to  be  attained,  426.   The  hardeft  talk  of,  428.    How 

eftimated  by  the  Stoics,  444. 
Ulyjfesi  king  of  Ithaca,  his  embaffy  to  Troy  on  behalf  of  Menelaus, 

W 
War^  how  carried  on,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  79.    Its 

laws,' 81. 
IVarburtoni  Bifhop,  his  opinion  of  the  neceflity  of  the  do6irine  of  a 
future  ftate  to  the  fupport  of  the  Grecian  governments,  not  juftified 
by  the  Grecian  writers,  i.  ^6* 
.IVeaptms  of  war,  thofe  generally  ufed  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 

i.  80.  • 

Women fXhi^ir  condition  and  rank  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i. 
74,  Their  occupations  and  ^mufements,  75.  How  treated  by 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  141. 

A  general  review  of  the  rank  they  held,  aad  their  treatment,  ii. 

Wrejllingy  how  pradlifed  in  the  ancient  gymnaftic  exercifes,  i*  230. 
Writers^  the  moft  ancient  pointed  out,  i.  3 .     Note^ 

X 

Xantippe,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  her  final  parting  with  him,.  Hi.  139. 

Xanttppusy  his  perfecution,  the  caufe  of  the  death  of  Miltiades,  i.  4J05. 

Is  not  deemed  worthy  to  fucceed  him,  407.     Defeats  the  Perfiani 

at  Mycale,  511. 

.  XenopboHt  his  account  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  at 

Sparta,  i.  133,    Hisaccountof  the  Spartan  art  of  war,  138.  His 

account 
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account  of  the  Perfian  inllitutions,  311.     His  account  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Cyrus  into  Upper  Alia,  iii.  185.  Gives  the  moft  probable 
circumftances  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  197.     His  reply  to  the  im- 
perious demands  of  Artaxerxes,  201.     His  addrefs  to  the  Greeks^ 
after  the  perfidious  feizure  of  their  generals  by  Tiffapkernes,  209. 
Is  ele£kea  one  of  their  generals,  210.     Memorable  retreat  of  the 
Greeks  from  Aiia  under  his  condu6l^  211.     Excites  jealoufies 
among  his  troops,  by  propoling  to  fettle  on  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine 
fea,  231.     Is  vefted  with  the  fole  command  of  the  troops  on  the 
death  of  Cheirifophus,  233.     Prevails  on  them  not  to  plunder 
Byzantium,  234.     His  troops  hired  by  Seuthes,  a  Thracian  ad- 
venturer, 235.      Condu6ls  them   afterward  into   the   fervice  of 
Sparta,  243.     Attends  Agefilaus  in  his  war  with  Perfia,  266. 
His  hiftory  ends  with  the  battle  of  Mantinaea,  465.     Note.     His 
chara6ker  as  a  writer,  497 .     How  he  was  engaged  in  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus,  498.     His  fubfequent  military  employments  and  retreat, 
499.     Is  driven  to   Corinth,   500.     His   literary  performances, 
501. 
Xerxes,  king  of  Perfia,  his  preparations  for  an  invafion  of  Greece,  i. 
417.     Amount  of  his  forces,  418.     His  paffage  over  the  Hellef- 
pont,  419.     Cuts  a  canal  through  the  iilhmus  of  Sana,  421 .     His 
reflection  on  the  review  of  his  immenfe  army,  424.     Receives  the 
fubmiflion  of  the  Grecian  communities,  425 .     His  march  to  the 
plains  of  Trachis,  434.     His  negociation  with  the  Spartans,  437. 
His  inquiry  into  their  charader,  ibid.     His  aftonifhment  at  the 
repulfe  of  his  troops  at  Thermopylae,  440.     The  Greeks  betrayed 
to  him  by  Epialtes,  ibid.     His  narrow  efcape  when  Leonidas  fur- 
prifed  his  camp,  446.     Battle  of  Thermopylae,  447.  He  advances 
toward.  Attica,  460.     Ravages  the  territory  of  Phocis,  461.     His 
attempt  on   Delphi,  how  fruftrated,  463.     Enters  Attica,  464. 
How  prevailed  on  to  rifle  the  battle  of  Salamis,  473.     Views  the 
engagement  from  mount  j£gialos,  476,     His  iBeet  defeated,  477. 
His  difgraceful  retreat  from  Greece,  479.     His  flight  accelerated 
by  the  artifice  of  Themiftocles,  482, 

Y 

Youth,  duties  and  employments  of,  at  Athens,  according  to  the  infti- 
tutions  of  Solon,  ii.  115. 

Z 

Ticno^  account  of  his  philofophy,  iv,  432. 

Zeuxisy  the  Grecian  painter,  account  of  his  principal  works,  iii.  492. 
Zoroafier,  the  founder  of  the  Perfian  religion,  his  peculiar  dodrines, 
i-  349- 

THE  END. 


Strahan  and  Prtfton,  °  9'^'^^^  ^^  GoOglc 

Frinters-Strcec^  London. 
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